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Glimpses  of  fifty  years 


Ci)c  autobiograpfis 


OF 


AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN 


BT 


Frances  E.  Wilurd. 


WRIWEN    BV    ORDER    OF    THE    NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE  UNION, 


INTRODUCTION   BY  HANNAH  WHITALL  SMITH. 


"Nothing  makes  life  dreary  but  lack  of  motive." 
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"  Face  that  duly  as.  the  sun, 
Rose  up /or  me  since  life  /nxun," 

ONE   ROYAL   HEART  THAT   NKVKK    I  AILED   ME   YET. 
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TO  MOTHICR, 
As  A  Birthday  Gift, 

ON 

January  3,   1889, 
the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  undaunted  life, 
" »  I  Dedicate 

HER   ELDEST   DAUGHTER'S  SELF-TOLD  STORY. 


'i  ^v. 
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/fOU,  under  Satan's  fierce  control^ 
Shall  Heaven  on  t',ee  its  rest  bestoiv? 

T  kno-c  not,  but  I  kmne  a  soul 

That  niit^ht  have  fair  n  as  darkly  low. 

''  /  Judi^e  thee  not,  -what  depths  of  ill 
Soe  'er  thy  feet  have  found  or  trod  ; 
I  know  a  spirit  and  a  will 

As  weak,  hut  for  the  help  of  God. 

"  Shalt  thou  -with  full  day-lab'' rcrs  stand, 

Who  hardly  eanst  have  pruned  one  vine  ? 
I  know  not,  hut  I  know  a  hand 
With  an  infirmity  like  thine. 

^\Shalt  thou,  7vho  hadst  with  scojfers  part. 

E'er  wear  the  erozcn  the  Christian  wears? 
I  know  not,  but  I  knvw  a  heart 

As  flinty,  but  for  tears  and  prayers. 

" Have  mcrey,   O  thou  Crucified! 

For  even  while  I  name  Thy  name, 
I  know  a  tongue  that  miirht  have  lied. 

Like  Peter' s,  and  am  filled  with  shame." 


Introtjurtion. 


T  have  been  asked  by  the  publishers  of  this  Autobiography 
to  write  the  lulnMhietioti.  I  am  very  j^lad  to  he  asked.  There  is 
no  woinai;  mi  the  worhl  whose  l)ook  I  wouM  rather  introduce  than 
that  of"  iu\  frietid  and  co-worker,  hVances  IC.  W'iHard.  From  the 
first  hour  of  my  acquaintance  with  her,  now  more  than  sixteen 
years  ago,  she  has  been  to  mc  the  embochmcnt  of  all  that  is 
lovelj',  and  ^oot],  and  womanly,  and  strong,  and  noble  and  ten- 
der, in  human  nature.  vShe  has  been  my  (lueen  among  women, 
and  I  have  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life 
to  call  her  my  friend.  I  have  been  inspired  by  her  genius,  I 
have  been  cheered  by  her  sympath>-.  I  have  l)een  taught  by  her 
wisdom,  I  have  been  led  onward  and  upward  by  her  enthusiastic 
faith.  We  have  met  on  almost  every  jxiint  of  human  interest, 
and  have  been  together  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  success  and  in 
apparent  failure  ;  she  has  been  a  member  of  my  household  for 
weeks  together,  and  I  have  seen  her  tried  by  jjrosjierity  and 
flattery,  by  misunderstanding  and  evil  report  ;  and  always  and 
everywhere  she  has  been  the  same  simi)le-hearted,  fair-minded 
Christian  woman,  who.se  one  sole  aim  has  been  to  do  the  will  of 
(lod  as  far  as  she  knew  it,  and  to  bear  whatever  of  ajjparent  ill 
Me  may  have  permitted  to  come  upon  her,  with  cheerful  submis- 
sion, as  being  His  loving  discipline  for  the  purpo.se  of  making  her 
what,  above  all,  she  longs  to  be,  a  partaker  of  His  holiness. 

In  regard  to  her  public  work  she  has  seemed  to  me  one  of 
Ood's  best  gifts  to  the  American  women  f)f  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  .she  has  done  more  to  enlarge  our  symjiathies,  widen  our 
outlook,  and  develcjp  our  gifts,  than  any  man,  or  an\  other  woman 
of  her  time.  Kvery  movement  for  the  ui)lifting  of  humanity  has 
found  in  her  a  cordial  friend  and  active  helper.  K\ery  field  of 
in(|uir)'  or  investigation  has  shared  in  her  cjuick,  intelligent  sym- 
pathy, and  she  has  been  es.sentially  American  in  this,  that  she 
I  is  always  receptive  of   new   ideas,  without  being   frightened  at 

'  (V) 


Int  tod  action. 


their  newticss      One  saying  of  hers  is  eminently  characteristic- 

ihat  wi'  have  no  more  need  to  he  afraid  of  the  step  jnst  ahead 
of  ns  than  we  have  to  he  afraid  of  the  one  jnst  hehind  ns  and 
aetin^  on  this,  she  has  ahvays  ^iveii  all  new  snj^^^estions  i  can- 
did and  fair-minded  consideration,  and  has  kept  in  the  forefront 
of  every  ri>;ht  movement,  whether  in  the  world  of  ideas  or  the 
world  of  thin>;s.  I  ha\-e  called  her  to  myself,  many  times,  oui 
■' see-er,"  hecanse,  like  all  seers,  she  seems  to  have  an  insight 
into  thinj^s  not  visible  to  the  eyes  of  most.  We  who  know 
her  hest  have  so  ninch  confidence,  horn  of  experience,  in  thesf 
insij;hts  of  hers,  that  I  am  not  snre  hnt  that  something  once  said 
ahont  us  lauKhinKly  is,  after  all,  j^retty  nearly  the  truth  .  that  "  it 
Frances  Willard  should  i)ush  a  plank  (mt  into  the  ocean,  and 
should  beckon  the  white  ribbon  women  to  follow  her  out  to  the 
end  of  it,  they  would  all  k('  without  a  (juestion."  The  reason  is 
that  we  have  discovered  that  her  i)lanks  ahvays  turn  out  to  be 
bridges  across  to  delectable  islands  which  she  has  dis  erncd  while 
yet  they  were  invisible  to  us. 

How  such  a  woman  came  to  be,  is  told  us  in  this  hook,  and 
it  is  a  story  that  will,  I  believe,  l)e  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  thousands  of  her  fellow-women,  who  will  learn  here  the  vast 
])ossiI)ilities  of  a  ])ure  and  holy  womaidiood,  consecrated  to  God 
and  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

How  this  story  came  to  be  told  is  as  follows  :  As  president 
for  nearly  ten  years  of  the  great  organization  called  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temjjerance  I'nion,  nund)ering  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  women,  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  h'lorida  to  Alaska,  Frances 
K.  Willard  has  won  a  love  and  loyalty  that  no  other  wonuin,  I 
think,  has  ever  before  posse.s.sed.  It  was  natural  that  the  nuuiy 
members  of  this  widespread  organization,  who  ccndd  not  see  theii 
leader,  should  desire  to  reail  the  story  of  her  life,  aiul  for  sonu 
time  she  has  been  besieged  with  recpiests  to  write  her  own  biog- 
raphy. At  the  annual  W.  C.  T.  V .  Convention  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1.SS7,  these  desires  voiced  them.selves  in  the  following 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  whole  convention  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  year  1889  will  be  the  fif 
teeiith  of  the  orgaiiization  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  also  that  iu  the  same  year  onr  beloved  president,  Miss  France> 
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K.  Willanl,  cntera  up<m  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  strong  and  beautiful  hfe, 
(we,  the  Woman's  Cliiistiaii  Tetuperaiue  ruiuu  (lelegules,  in  Nulional  Cou- 
Ivetinoii  assembled,  do  reijuesl  MiHS  Willanl  to  prepare  for  i)ul)Uiatiou  an 
laulnbioKraphy,  together  with  the  historv  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 

perame  Inion  from  its  birth  to  1.S.S9,  with  a  collection  of  her  addresses  on 

irariuus  themes. 

Miss  WiUard  was  at    first  averse  to  the  plan,   and  put  off 

(-ielihnj;  t«)  it  as  h)ng  as  i)os.sihle.      Hut  the  white  ril)bon  women 

io  not  generally  give  up  an  idea  when    nee  oriKinated,  and  since 

\/iiV  had  so  often  walked  in  unknown  i)aths  at  licr  hidding,  she 

ftlt  herself,  at  last,  hound  to  walk   in  this  path  at  their  bidding. 

leme  this  hook. 

Inirthennore,  the  women  wanted  a  trite  story,  not  a  story 

lat,  out  of  a  ci)nventional  niodest>'.  would  tell  only  half  the  truth, 

the  fear  of  being  thought  egotistic  and  full  of  self     Their  idea 

admirably  exi)ressed   in  these  words  of  Ivn  ■-■r.son,  "Say  hon- 

stly  and  simi)ly  that  which  your  own  e.xiK-ricnce  has  given  you 

1(1  you  will  give  to  the  world  somelliing  new.  valuable  and  last- 

jg."     Having  taken,  for  a  rarity,  the  authority  into  their  own 

[ands,  tliey  have  insisted  upon  having  the  work  done  in  their 

^vu  way,  and  have  recpiired  their  leader  to  tell  them  all  about 

lerself  her  work,  her  life,  the  very  inmost  of  her  being,  without 

^!ir  or  favor,  because  only  thus  could  she  give  them  what  they 

ssired. 

Whoever  reads  this  1)ook,  therefore,  must  remember  that  it 

IS  been  written  by  reipiest  of  and  for  the  women  of  whom  Miss 

^illanl  is  the  well  beloved  leader,  the  white  ribbon  women  of 

Jnierica  ;    if  others  .see  it,  that  is  their  own  good  fortune.      It 

a  home  book,  written  for  her  great  family   circle,  and  to   be 

|ail  around  the  evening  lamj)  l)y  critics  who  love  the  writer,  and 

ho  want  to  learn  from  her  experience  how  to  live  better  and 

lui^er  lives.     It  is  a  woman's  book,  warm,  sympathetic,   off- 

liiil  ;  it  is  an  object-lesson  in  American  living  and  American 

Jvelopment,  and  as  .such  can  not  fail  to  interest  all  those  who 

Ink  American  women  worthy  of  a  little  .study.     It  begins  in 

West  of  forty  yeans  ago,  picturing  a  pioneer  farm  and  the 

^i(iue,  out-of-door  life  of  adventurous  y(miig  Western  boys  and 

Is.     It  tells  of  a  free-spirited  mother,  who  sympathized  with 

<  liildren  rather  than  governed  them,  and  who,  although  she 

knld  have  liked  her  daughter  to  learn  house  work,  yet  did  not 
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force  her  into  it,  because  she  had  the  rare  ^ond  sense  to  know 
lh.it  it  was  tar  better  tt)  helj)  her  ehihl  to  do  the  best  in  her  owti 
line  than  to  loree  her  to  (U)  a  lialf-best  in  any  othir  bne,  and  also 
bt-eanse  she  bilii\ed  i-very  nalnral  j^ift  to  l>e  (iod-|;iven  and 
meant  for  divine  nsis  in  s«.r\iii^f  tlu-  world,  an<l  therefore  worthy 
of  resj)eet  and  of  develojjnient.  We  have  in  tlie  story  of  this  ' 
mother  and  danj;hter  a  ,i;liini)st  into  the  relation  between  parents 
and  I'hihben  sneh  as  it  «>ni;ht  always  to  be.  not  one  of  ;irbitrai\ 
control  oil  iIk-  oiic  hand  and  slavish  submission  on  the  other,  but 
one  of  eoi')i)eration,  «)r  partnership,  in  which  vach  should  try  t(i 
help  the  other  to  do  and  be  their  best,  and  should  each  realize 
the  .sacred  duty  of  leaving  one  another  free  to  follow,  withoiit  hiii 
drance.  the  path  which  tiny  should  feel  called  upon  to  i)ursiK'. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  laid  oi)en  before  us  the  methods  of  ,i 
grand  and  truly  tyi)icai  mother,  one  who  had  not  the  hel])  of  tin 
usual  environment,  one  who  made  herself  her  children's  world. 
Were  there  more  such  molliers  as  Mrs.  Willard,  there  would  be 
more  such  daughters  as  hers. 

Tile  father  in  this  story,  while  more  reserved,  and  coii.se 
(ptently  less  manifestly  s>mpathelic  than  the  mother,  was  a  iioltk' 
and  gifted  man,  of  sterling  goodness,  and  great  ])ower  in  the  livc- 
of  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  most  devotedh'  attached.  Thcrt'  | 
is  also  a  sweet  young  sister  who  brightened  the  familv  life  for 
"nineteen  beautiful  years,"  and  then  left  them  for  the  hoiiK 
above,  leaving  with  her  latest  breath  a  legacy  of  infinite  value  td 
her  sister  Frances  in  the  simple  words,  "Tell  everybody  to  In 
good." 

There  is  a  brother,  too  ;  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  cii  | 
dowed  with  rare  genius,  and  of  a  most  lovable  nature,  who  kf 
the  world  before  he  had  had  time  to  do  more  than  make  a  i)a>- 
ing  mark  on  die  annals  of  his  own  day,  leaving  behind  him 
however,  a  gentle  widow,  whose  life  and  work  have  been  mv\ 
still  are  of  great  value  to  her  family  and  the  work  of  the  I^ord. 

The  book  contains  a  history  of  the  Woman's  Crusade  agaius: 
the  liquor  traffic  in  1.S74,  and  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  caL 
"its  sober  second  thought" — the  Woman's  Christian  Temiiex 
ance  Union,  that  great  organization  which  Mary  A.  Liverniort 
says  is  "so  grand  in  its  aims,  so  superb  in  its  equipment,  so  i)ln; 
nomenal  in  its  growth,  and  has  done  so  much  for  woman  as  welli 
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as  for  tcinpcraiici',  that  it  clialkii^as  tlif  atlention  of  Clirislcti- 
(luiii,  and  excites  the  hope  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  liinnanity." 

Tliose  who  read  between  the  hnes  of  this  l)ook  can  not  fail 
to  see  how  larj^ily  the  evojntion  of  this  nii^'lity  or^ani/alion  has 
been  the  work  of  its  j^entle,  yet  niaj^nitii-  leader,  whose  wondt  r- 
lul  aihninistrative  talent  and  superl)  tact,  have-  ^i\iii  lu  i  an 
almost  unparallektl  snecess  in  conlrollini;  and  j.',nidin^  one  of  the 
y;realest  movements  of  niodirn  times.  N'et  with  all  this  snecess, 
Miss  U'illard  is,  I  believe,  trnl\  lunnble  mimlcd.  W'lun  calls 
collie  from  iveiy  direction,  and  some  seem  *)  *''el  indij^naiit,  and 
others  accuse  her  of  oiu-  thi1lJ^^  and  still  otli  .  of  anotlur,  and 
tlK\  fit  her  out  with  motives,  knowinj^  nothin;.;  whati\H  r  about 
the  facts  in  the  case,  she  writes  after  this  f  >  iiion  "  Am  badj.;ere{l 
to  death  and  am  not  worried  a  hair  what  do  \'»n  ii,.ike  o'  that? 
1  \'  \  \  the  explanation  is  that,  iiiik.iS  I  am  in  iwlully  deceived 
woman,  I  am  desirous  of  doiii;^  C»od's  will,  and  so  the  clamor  on 
this  footstool  is  like  the  humming;  of  'skeeters'  outside  the 
cmtain.  It  rather  lulls  me  into  ([uiel."  No  one 'could  realize 
more  deeply  than  she  does  the  truth  that,  "  Except  the  I,ord  build 
the  city,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,"  and  she  has  always 
sought  to  conunit  her  work  and  her  ways  to  the  keepinj^^  of  the 
Iiivine  Master,  in  a  simple,  childdike  faith  that  Jle  would  Ic.id 
her  in  the  way  she  shoidd  go,  and  woidd  make  all  her  paths 
straight  before  her.  That  this  faith  has  been  answered  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  b(jok  before  us  will  cljarly  show. 

The  beautiful  illustrations  (j1  lhe  book  are  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Temi)erauce  Publication  Association,  which  is 
bringing  it  out.  Miss  VV'iUard  would  not  have  felt  willing  in  her 
own  name  to  send  forth  such  personal  ])ictures  for  the  public 
gaze,  but  .she  was  obliged  to  yield  in  this,  as  in  all  el.se  concerning 
the  book,  to  the  wi.shes  and  judgment  of  the  white  ribbfjn  women, 
who,  for  once,  have  got  the  upper-hand  of  their  leader,  and  greatly 
enjoy  making  her  do  their  bidding.  The  W.  T.  P.  A.  took  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  illustrations,  and  has  prepared  this 
part  of  the  volume  in  an  unusuaiiy  original  and  artistic  manner. 

Altogether,  we  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  *he  United  vStates  look 
upon  this  book  as  a  most  creditable  witness  to  the  value  of  our 
organization   and    to  the  .successful   working  of   the   Woman's 
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X  Introduction. 

Temperance  Publication  Association,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
promising  children. 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  little  stor>'  in  conclusion.  There  is  a 
creature  in  tlie  sea  called  the  Octopus,  with  a  very  small  body 
but  with  immense  arms  covered  with  suckers,  radiating  from 
every  side,  that  stretch  themselves  out  to  indefinite  length  to 
draw  in  all  sorts  of  prey.  Miss  Willard  seems  to  have  the  same 
characteristic  of  being  able  to  reach  out  mental  or  spiritual  arms 
to  indefinite  lengths,  whereby  to  draw  in  everything  and  every- 
body that  seem  likely  to  help  on  the  cause  she  has  at  heart. 
Hence  I,  who  have  felt  the  grip  of  those  arms  of  hers,  have  come 
to  call  her  in  our  private  moments,  "  My  beloved  Octopus,"  and 
myself  her  contented  victim. 

What  future  histories  will  need  to  be  written  concerning  the 
coming  years  of  the  life  here  portrayed,  no  one  can  tell.  But  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  the  same  Divine  Hand  that  has  led  her 
hitherto  will  still  lead,  and  will  bring  her  in  triumph  to  life's 
close,  f /i  the  niotto  of  her  heart  continues  more  and  more  to  l)e, 
"This  God  shall  be  our  God,  even  unto  death." 

44  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster  Embanlcment, 
London,  S.  IV.,  England. 
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Whether  for  good  or  ill,  I  have  set  down  with  alisolute 
k'lity  these  recollections  u\  myself.  The  wise  ones  tell  us  that 
k  change  utterly  once  in  every  seven  years,  so  that  from  the 
mtage-ground  of  life's  serene  meridian,  I  have  looked  back  upon 
ic  seven  persons  whom  I  know  most  about :  the  welcome  child, 
^e  romping  girl,  the  happy  student,  the  roving  teacher,  the 
reless  traveler,  the  tem])erance  organizer,  and  lastly,  the  poli- 
:ian  and  advocate  of  woman's  rights  !  Since  all  these  are 
l^cetly  dead  and  gone,  why  should  not  their  biographies  and 
jitaphs,  perc'.iance  their  eulogies,  be  written  by  their  best  in- 
Irined  and  most  indulgent  critic  ? 

A  thousand  homes  in  as  many  different  towns,  have  kindly 
bcrislied  me  in  my  many  pilgrimages.  The  fathers  in  those 
buies  treated  me  with  high  respect,  the  mothers  with  sacred  ten- 
irness  ;  the  lads  and  lasses  with  heartiest  kindness,  the  blessed 

tie  children  loved  me  for  their  mothers'  sake. 

To  them  all,  my  heart  goes  out  with  unspeakable  good  will 
^(1  gratitude.     Perhaps  the  honest  record  of  my  fifty  years  may 

ie  them  pleasure  ;  perhaps  it  may  do  good.     At  all  events  they 

vcd  for  it — at  least  their  leaders  did,  in  the  great,  genial  meeting 
lat  we  had  down  South  in  i  887 — so  I  have  put  it  into  black  and 

lite,  not  as  I  vvould,  but  as  I  could,  and  here  it  is. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS: 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 


A  UTTLlv  riLGRIM. 


Mother  was  nearly  thirty-five  when  I  was  boni,  the  fourth  of 
licr  five  children,  one  of  whom,  tlie  first,  had  passed  away  in 
infancy,  and  the  third  at  the  aj^je  of  fourteen  months.  This  little 
girl,  Caroline  Klizabeth,  mother  has  always  spoken  of  as  the  most 
promising  child  she  ever  bore,  or,  for  that  matter,  ever  saw.  "  She 
was  a  vision  of  delight,"  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair  ;  a  disposition  without  flaw,  her  ner\-es  being  .so  well  enca.sed 
and  her  little  .spirit  so  perfectly  equipoised  that  she  would  sit  or 
lie  in  her  cradle  cooing  to  herself  by  the  hour,  and  when  she  rode, 
the  beauty  of  the  world  outdoors  seemed  so  well  apprehended  by 
this  .seraphic  child  that  her  little  hands  were  con.stantly  out- 
.stretched  and  her  .sweet  eyes  were  full  of  light  and  comprehension, 
while  her  silvery  voice  took  on  such  an  ecstasv  as  was  remarked 
hy  all  who  knew  her.  My  little  sister  passed  to  heaven  just  as 
^he  began  to  .speak  the  language  of  this  world.  My  mother's 
first  great  grief  then  broke  her  heart,  and  as  ^  came  le.ss  than  one 
year  afterward,  the  deep  questionings  and  quivering  pathos  of  her 
spirit  had  their  effect  on  mine.  vShe  lived  much  with  her  books, 
especially  the  Bible  and  the  poets,  in  this  chastened  interval. 
Many  a  time  has  she  said  to  me,  "  Frank,  above  all  things  else 
thank  heaven  you  were  a  welcome  child,  for  I  had  prayed  .so  often 


IffrcdHv. 


that  another  little  girl  mipht  conic  into  our  home  for  us  to  love." 
vSIk-  says  she  hojjcd  this  also  for  my  hrollR-r's  sake,  who  was  Tim.' 
years  my  senior  and  then  her  only  child.  1  )urin}^^  this  year  slu 
often  went  to  sinjj;in};-school  and  there  saw  a  young  woman 
with  fair  complexion,  auhurn  hair  <ind  blue  e>es,  moving  aboui 
among  the  people  to  take  their  names.  Mother  .says  she  likei! 
the  (|uiet,  intelligent  and  rajiid  wa>'  in  which  the  work  was  dotu-, 
and  in  her  heart  earnestly  wished  that  the  little  one  whose  coming; 
was  her  constant  thought,  might  he  a  girl,  and  might  grow  U])  tn 
he  such  a  young  woman  as  the  one  .she  watched  with  thoughthil 
and  ob.scrwant  eyes. 

And  that  is  all  I  choo.se  to  tell  of  my  heredity. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  luue  an  accomplished  ste- 
nographer always  within  call  the  last  few  years,  and  since  my 
mother's  hand  is  not  so  .steady  as  it  oi'.ce  was,  she  often  has  a 
sitting  with  Mi.ss  Mitchell,  who  takes  down  her  words  of  remi- 
niscence and  of  wisc'om.  This  serves  to  give  neetled  variety  to 
my  mother's  life,  and  also  to  preser\'e  very  many  facts  other- 
wise lost. 

Some  notes  here  follow  in  reply  to  questions  asked  her  by  an 
interested  friend. 

"  What  do  you  recall  about  your  daughter's  birth  ?  " 

"  It  occurred  at  eleven  o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  vSeplember 
28,  1839,  in  our  quiet  home  on  the  principal  street  of  Churchvilk, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Rochester.  Dr. 
Lillie,  a  refined  and  unusually  gifted  ])hysician  and  a  great  friend 
of  my  husband's,  presided  at  her  advent.  I  remember  saying, 
'  Is  it  a  little  girl  ?  '  and  my  unspeakable  joy  on  learning  that  my 
long  prayer  was  answered.  "  W'lu'  did  you  not  tell  her  without 
being  asked?'  said  Frank's  Aunt  Klizabeth,  who  was  present, 
and  Dr.  Lillie  answered,  '  Because  I  did  n't  choo.se  to  plea.se  her 
well  enough,'  which  was  meant  as  a  piquant  little  remark  to 
enliven  me  the  more,  for  he  well  knew  how  eager  were  my  empty 
arms  to  cla.sp  another  girl-baby  to  ni\-  breast.  Kvery  morning  the 
lonesome  little  brother  would  run  down-stairs  without  waiting  to 
dre.ss,  and  exclaim,  '  Ma,  is  the  baby  dead  ? '  he  .so  much  feared  it, 
as  the  sweet  one  had  died  the  year  before,  and  when  he  found  that 
Frank  lived  on,  he  still  would  come  when  he  awoke  and  sa>', 
'  Ma,  is  the  baby  well  ?  ' 
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"The  i)rincip;il  family  in  Churchvilk-  was  that  of  Deacon 
Hall,  the  iiRRhaiit  of  tin-  villajjc.  Tluy  were  rreshyteriatis,  and 
it  used  to  Ik-  said  that  Ihe  Deacon  extended  one,  two.  three  or  fotir 
lingers  of  his  liand  to  those  who  catne  as  customers,  aceordiuj;  to 
his  estimation  of  their  st)cial  status.  Mrs.  Hall  was  a  lovely 
woman,  a  .sort  of  '  Lady  Bountiful.'  IJ\inK  just  across  the  street 
troni  them,  we  were  amoni:;  the  very  few  families  that  were  admitted 
1(1  the  charmed  circle  f)f  their  hotne.  It  was  considered  a  distin- 
Kuished  honor.  Mrs.  Hall  was  with  me  when  Frank  made  her 
first  ai^iu-arance,  and  took  such  a  fancy  to  her  that  she  used  to 
come  across  the  .street  every  mornin<;  for  six  weeks  to  gi\e  the 
little  haby  lier  hath,  and  look  after  her  geneially.  The  family 
consisteil  of  fi\c  .sons,  four  daughters  and  two  relatives,  cousins, 
1  think  they  were,  of  Mrs.  Hall,  Miss  Ruth  Rogers  and  her 
brother  Joshua.  Miss  Roj^ers  afterward  married  IClisha  Harmon, 
a  .staunch  >oung  farmer  and  miller  some  few  miles  away,  and  be- 
came the  nu)ther  of  Mrs.  Kol.som,  who  is  now  President  Cleve- 
land's mother-in-law.  Miss  Rogers  was  a  hand.some,  well-poised, 
vigorous  young  woman,  whom  I  remember  to  have  thought 
specially  agreeable  and  ])romising.  She  entered  heartily  into  all 
the  work  and  anuisenients  of  her  cousins  and  was  greatly  beloved 
i)y  them.  Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Clevelan(\,  no  doubt  owes 
to  her  many  of  the  fine  qualities  with  which  she  is  endowed. 
Deacon  Hail's  family  were  conservative  in  manner,  and  we  could 
))Ut  ai)])reciatj  the  cordial  welcome  they  gave  us  when  we  removed 
to  the  village.  When  Frank's  eldest  sister,  Caroline  Klizabeth, 
(lied  less  than  a  year  before  FVank  was  born,  and  my  heart  was 
well-nigh  broken,  I  prized  beyond  all  words  their  active  s>m- 
l)athy  ;  they  neglected  nothing  in  their  i)ower  to  do,  that  could 
palliate  thai  fearful  blow  or  .stimulate  my  hopes.  The  family  all, 
both  yoinig  and  old,  evinced  much  anxiety  for  me  and  for  the 
baby's  safety  and  welfare." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  baby  was  Frances  Elizabeth,  any- 
how?" pursued  the  (juestioner,  whereupon,  after  the  fashion  of 
mothers  since  the  world  began,  this  answer  came  :  "  Very  pretty, 
with  sunny  hair,  blue  eyes,  delicate  features,  fair  complexion, 
long  waist,  short  limbs.  She  was  called  the  doll-baby  of  the 
village." 

"  Was  she  brought  up  by  hand  >  "    Answer:  "  Yes,  she  was. 


"She  Gives   Ttoubic  /Cnouirh.^^ 


as  we  used  to  say  in  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  a  bottle  baby, 
or  otie  '  bron^ht  up  by  hand  '  after  the  first  four  weeks,  on  ac- 
count of  my  not  l)eing  strong.  Hut  I  ought  to  add  for  her  present 
reputation's  sake,  she  had  no  affinity  for  the  bottle  —  putting  it 
away  when  ten  months  old  with  no  regret.  She  snfTered  very 
much  from  teething,  more  than  any  other  of  my  children,  being 
of  an  orgaJiism  remarkably  susceptible  to  physical  paiti.  She 
always  slept  with  both  hands  on  my  face.  vShe  was  a  very  affec- 
tionate little  creature.  vShc  could  talk  some  time  before  she 
could  walk,  speaking  quite  wisely  at  fourteen  months,  but  not 
walking  initil  twenty-four  months  old.  As  a  little  girl  .she  was 
very  confiding  and  fond  of  her  childish  friends,  even  beyond  what 
one  expects  to  see  at  that  ])eri()d. 

"  Her  father  used  to  say  when  walking  to  and  fro  with  her  at 
night,  her  vigorous  lungs  in  full  action,  sending  forth  screams  that 
could  be  heard  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  house,  '  I  declare,  this 
young  one  ought  to  amount  to  .something,  .she  gives  troul)le 
enough!'  He  was  very  kind  as  a  care-taker  of  t1  children, 
sharing  with  me  far  more  than  husbands  usually  d  or  did  in 
those  days,  the  work  of  bringing  up  our  little  ones.  He  would 
get  up  at  night,  heat  the  milk  for  the  crying  baby,  and  do  his 
best  to  reconcile  her  to  the  hard  bit  of  ivory  now  replaced  by  the 
gutta-iKTcha  tube. 

"She  dearly  loved  her  brother  Oliver  and  si.ster  Mary,  who 
were  ever  readj'  to  enter  into  her  plans  for  pastime.  They  were 
very  much  to  one  another  always.  She  was  mentally  precocious, 
but  physically  delicate  beyond  any  other  of  my  children.  She 
was  inventive  and  original  in  her  amusements.  This  last  used 
particularly  to  impress  me.  She  early  manifested  an  exceeding 
fondness  for  books.  She  believed  in  herself,  and  in  her  teachers. 
Her  bias  toward  certain  studies  and  pursuits  was  very  marked. 
LvVcn  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  she  was  often  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  of  aspiration.  In  her  childhood,  and  .^b'-nvs,  .she  .strongly 
repelled  occupations  not  to  her  taste,  but  wu..  eager  to  grapple 
with  principles,  philosophies,  and  philanthropies,  and  unweary- 
ingly  industrious  along  her  favorite  lines.  I  wonder  .sometimes 
that  I  had  the  wit  to  let  her  do  what  .she  preferred  instead  of 
obliging  her  to  take  up  hou.sework  as  did  all  the  other  girls  of 
our  acquaintance.     She  was  an  untrained  vine  rambling  whither- 
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soever  she  would.  When  she  was  two  years  oid  we  removed  from 
Churchville,  to  Ohcrliii,  Ohio,  her  Aunt  vSarah  K"i"J?  with  us. 
I  held  Frank  all  the  way.  It  was  a  tiresome  jouniey,  for  we 
went  by  carriaj^e.  She  often  put  her  little  arms  around  my  neek. 
laid  her  head  upon  my  shoulder  and  said,  '  Mannna,  sissy's  dnss 
ill/its  /'  It  rejoices  me  to  believe  that  she  intuitively  recoj^ni/ed 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  one's  real  self  that  is  ever  tired,  l)ut  only 
this  dress  of  mortality  that  aches  sometimes. 

"  She  used  to  see  the  studetits  rehearsinj^  their  speeches  and 
would  get  u])  an  amusing  imitation  of  them,  when  but  thtxe 
years  old.  Many  a  time  I  have  .seen  her  standing  on  the  well- 
curb  or  on  top  of  the  gate-post  imitating  the  gestures  of  some 
liright  young  sophomore  who  stood  there,  'laying  it  off'  for  her 
amusement.  She  was  very  fond  of  i)laying  outdoors,  indoor 
amusements  seeming  irksome  to  her  always.  Her  broth  ?r  ^vas 
her  favorite  comrade,  and  his  .sturdy  little  i)laymates  among  the 
boys  would  sometimes  call  her  'Tomboy,'  which  she  resentetl 
very  much  and  I  did  for  her. 

"Once  she  ran  away  when  about  three  years  old,  going 
through  tin  fields  and  creeping  under  the  fences,  so  that  when, 
after  a  great  fright,  she  was  discovered,  her  brother  .said  it  was 
])itiful  to  see  the  little  creature's  bravery  combined  with  her  pant- 
ing '"^tigue,  for  she  did  her  utmost  not  to  be  overtaken. 

"She  used  often  to  go  with  me  to  church  where  President 
Finney  usually  preached.  She  said  his  great  light  eyes,  white 
eyebrows,  and  vigorous  manner  were  to  her  like  a  combination 
of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  lightning  in  his  look,  thunder  in  his 
voice.  I  am  sure  her  impressionable  .spirit  became  somewhat 
frightened  by  the  thought  of  Christianity  as  administered  by 
that  great  orator,  who  was  very  much  given  to  rehearsing  in  our 
hearing  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  condemned." 

So  much  for  mother's  memories  of  my  babyhood  and  early 
years  at  dear  old  Oberlin. 

The  first  religious  teaching  that  I  can  call  to  mind  is  the 

learning  of  this  sweet  prayer  of  every  little  child  : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  tiiy  soul  to  keep, 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take, 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 


A   Frii'hloiiil  Child. 


Mother  tauglil  me  that  hiTorc-  I  can  rcuR'inhcr.  hut  it  sfeinsto 
itK'  I  can  recall,  thoiiK^h  it  nia\'  he  hut  the  UK'in<»ry  ol'  a  nKin(ir\', 
her  sitting  with  a  little  'Pestanient  in  hand  and  telliui,'^  me  it  ua;. 
(iod's  messaj^e  to  us,  ami  that  instinclixelN  within  my  spirit  rose 
the  thouj^ht  and  utterance,  "How  do  >-ou  know?"  I  v.as  not 
one  who  natnrall\'  took  thini;s  for  j^ranted.  It  was  intuitive 
with  me  to  seek  for  causes  and  (or  reasons.  My  I'aith  faeidty 
was  not  natnrall)-  slroni^,  and  \-et  wlu'n  I  sa>'  so,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  I  did  injustice  to  my  ;.;irt  in  that  rei^ard.  Mother  was  sur- 
itrised  at  my  in(|uiries  and  called  me  j.^ayltdly,  in  talking-  with 
her  hiends,  her  "  little  inhdel.  "  Ihit  I  have  always  thout^ht  my 
infidelity  was  of  that  harndess  kind  (|uite  curiously  illustrated 
hy  an  incident  in  m>'  hrother  ()li\er's  four  years'  old  jjcriod. 
At  that  dale,  we  did  not  have  family  prayers,  thoUL,di  I  have 
no  recollection  of  such  a  graceless  time  in  our  family  history. 
When  my  paients  took  my  hrother  to  my  mother's  home,  her 
father,  wdio  was  a  most  devout  and  earnest  man,  liad  prayers 
hoth  nij^ht  and  mornini;-,  and  little  Ollie,  as  she  called  him,  said 
to  her  one  day,  looking  u])  with  his  hlue  eyes,  so  full  of  (piestions 
always,  "  ^Lanuna,  what  does  ^q'an'sir  say  to  the  chair  when  he 
^ets  down  on  his  lej^s  ?  "  The  sim])le  fact  was  he  projtosed  to 
investi};ale  a  i)henomen<)n  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and 
this  he  had  a  most  undouhted  rii^ht  to  do. 

All  throu.nh  my  chihlhood  I  was  docile  toward  the  supernat- 
ural, wonderiii}^  ahout  it,  with  ,y;reat  sij^hs  in  my  little  hreast,  hut  I 
think  I  sliould  '.lot  have  feared  it  so  much  if  a  man  who  died  next 
door  to  us  had  not  heen  "laid  out"  in  sucii  a  cliill\-  shrouil,  and 
had  not  heeu  so  repellent  in  death.  At  least,  I  know  that  the  first 
fright  my  S])irit  }a;ot  was  when  m>'  father  lifted  me  u]),  a  child  not 
five  \ears  old,  and  held  me  (piite  close  down  to  see  what  was 
inside  that  cofllii.  I  never  had  a  hlow  that  slmck  so  deep  as  did 
that  sicjht ;  T  never  had  a  hum  that  seared  .so,  nor  a  i)aiu  that 
tinseled  like  it.  Vounj;  as  I  was,  somrthini;  in  me  akin  to  a  hi^h 
dii.',nity,  resented  this  rude  ititroduction  to  what  then  seemed  the 
"  Kin^^  of  Terrors."  I  never  said  it,  hut  I  always  felt  I  had 
received  an  injury,  suffered  a  wrong.  On  pleasant  sununer  days, 
out  in  the  hrii;hl,  sunshiuN'  weather,  thoni;hts  "too  deep  foi 
tears"  have  c(<me  to  me  when  I  rememhered  seeing  that.  It 
se«..ns  to  me  that  we  intrude  upon  the  royal  little  heart  of  child- 
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hdod  when  vvc  thrust  upon  it  such  a  cruel  blow.  Always  since 
till  II,  in  sjiite  Oi  all  nn  faith  and  the  fervors  I  have  known  relii;- 
idiisly,  there  is  about  the  Ihonj^ht  of  death  the  elanini\-   horror 


^tainpc     iipon  nie  \v 


hen  I  saw  thai   face.     vSo  I  nuisid  niueh  wh\' 


llivsL'  thin};s  were,  and  eould  but  wonder,  if  we  had  a  (iod  so  kind, 
\vli\'  he  should  make  us  fair  and  sweet  as  children,  bright  an<l 
liap])\'  in  youth,  serene  and  strong;  in  middle-life  ;nid  tlien  send 
us  away  like  that  I  I  have  often  heard  j^ood  ])e()i)le  say  the\' 
thought  it  neeessar\'  to  take  their  children  early  to  a  funeral," 
litit  why  tlie\'  nursl  do  this  I  can  not  see.  If  the  first  sij^ht  of 
(Uath  could  be  some  sweet  and  lovel\  face,  such  as  I  have  some- 
limes  beheld  since  then,  the  impression  of  childhood's  i)lastic 
liltle  nature  would  surely  be  far  more  in  keeping  with  what  we 
liilieve  death  really  is. 

The  years  went  on,  and  while  my  sister  Mary  was  always 
willing,  at  least,  I  was  strongly  averse  win  n  "they  came  to  talk 
religion,"  as  1  was  wont  to  call  it.  I  would  sit  silent  and  let 
ihtin  have  their  say,  but  seldom  answered  save  in  monosyllables, 
ill  lase  1  must.  We  could  not  often  go  to  church  becau.se  we 
li\ed  three  miles  away  and  the  minister  had  to  "  i)reach  around  " 
;il  different  ajjpointments.  Nor  did  we  have  nuich  Sunday-.school 
instruction.  I  am  ashamed  that  what  we  had  I  can  not  si)ecially 
ucall,  except  that  I  learned  by  heart  many  cha])ters  in  the  four 
C.ospels,  the  first  scrijjture  that  I  ever  conunitted  to  memory  being 
what  mother  says  is  the  first  she  ever  learned,  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word."  We  always  had  for  Sunday  reading  the  little 
SiiiKlity-Siliool  ,lili'oratt\  .so  well  known  to  Methodist  Siuiday- 
school  children,  and  the  Myrtle,  a  jiretty  ju\'enile  ]iaper,  the 
iifgan  of  the  hVee-Will  Baptist  .Suuday-.schools.  Besides  this,  we 
l()(jk  any  nundn  r  of  books,  sometimes  five  at  once,  out  of  the 
Sunda>--.sch(ft)l  library,  and  nothing  was  more  familiar  to  me  than 
iho^e  words  ui)on  the  title  ])age,  "  Revised  by  I),  I'.  Kidder." 
We  afterward  became  accpuunted  with  this  honored  sou  of  the 
I  hurch  when  we  can.ie  to  live  in  Ivvanstou.  The  things  I 
l(i\ed  to  read,  howe\er,  in  all  these  books  and  papers,  were 
stories  of  adventure,  when  I  coidd  get  them  which  was  seldom  — 
historical  lacts,  dialogues  about  nature,  of  which  there  were  many, 
and  anything  that  taught  me  what  se)rt  of  a  world  was  this  of 
which  I   had  become  a  resident,      "The  Slave's   hVieud,"  that 


Sini^vig  and  Spicikini^. 


earliest  book  of  all  my  readiiij^,  stamped  upon  me  the  purpose  to 
help  humanity,  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  all  nations  as  reall>- 
one,  and  of  (iod  as  the  e(|ual  h'ather  of  ail  raees.  Tliis,  j)erliaps, 
was  a  better  sort  of  religion  tlian  some  Sunday-school  ])ooks 
would  have  i;iven.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  not  estimated  at 
its  true  value  that  nu;^i;et  of  a  little  lanaticai  vohune  ])ublished 
for  children  by  the  Antislavery  vSociety.  vSome  one  gave  me  the 
"  Life  of  Nathan  Dickernian,"  wliose  charmini;  face  as  re])resented 
in  the  frontisjjiece  attracted  me  immensely,  and  I  tliink  it  was  for 
its  sake  I  read  the  book  throni;]!.  He  was  a  dear  boy,  a  little 
saint,  and  I  j^rieved  over  his  tleath.  The  "Chiichen's  Pilj^rim's 
Proi^ress  "  was  a  charm,  the  sweetest  book  of  all  my  childliood,  and 
while  I  loved  Christiana  and  the  bo\sand  Merc\  ,  how  like  a  per- 
sonal Providence  grew  on  my  fancy  the  character  of  (/reatheart  ! 
hV'eling  as  I  do  even  now,  the  imjjress  of  those  earliest  books,  I 
i;rie\e  Hadl\-  to  have  missed  the  heli)fulness  and  sweetness  of 
nature  I  might  have  learned  from  "  Little  Lord  l-'auntleroy." 
Happy  children  of  the  present,  do  not  fiil  to  rea<l  it,  ever\-  one  ! 

Alter  all,  the  best  religion  of  a  theoretical  kind  came  to  us  in 
our  Sunday  hour  of  song.  I  early  learned  to  play  on  the  niilo 
deon,  as  it  was  called,  but  had  no  fancy  ibr  the  ])iano,  and  I  re- 
mend)er  how  nuicli  meaning,  sweet  and  solemn,  we  used  to  find 
in  the  deep  tones  of  the  instrument  and  of  my  father's  voice  as 
we  sang  the  h\  inns  we  loved. 

My  lirst  aj^pearance  on  the  stage  was  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four,  when  my  father  used  to  stand  me  up  on 
a  chair  and  have  me  sing  l"or  guests  in  m\'  (pieer  little  voice, 
esjjecially  after  a  dinner,  as  I  remember,  the  song  was  always 
this; 

"  They  called  me  l)lue-cye(l  Mary  when  friends  and  fortnne  smiled 
Hut  oh,  how  forlimes  vary  !   I  now  am  sorrow's  child  ;  • 
Kind  sir,  then  take  these  ])osies,  they're  fadinj^  like  my  youth, 
lint  iieviT  like  tliese  roses  shall  wither  Mary's  truth."  • 

When  mother  stood  me  u])  on  a  chair  to  speak,  it  was  a  more 
warlike  "jticce."  leather  would  have  something  feminine,  or 
else  nothing  at  all  ;  but  mother  woidd  let  me  .select  wduit  I  liked, 
and  this  is  a  s])ecimen  of  my  choice  at  the  age  of  ten  years : 

"()  sucrril  Truth  !  thy  triumph  cease<l  a  while, 
And  lIoi)e,  thy  sister,  ce.i.sed  like  thee  to  smile, 
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Almost  Named  for  Queen   Victoria.  9 

When  leagued  oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  paudoiirs  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
TumuUuous  horror  brooded  o'er  the  van, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 
Warsaw'S'last  champion  from  her  heights  surveyed 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid — 
'Oh,  Heaven  ! '  he  cried,  'my  bleeding  country  save! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave? 
Yet,  thoiii^h  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains. 
Rise,  fellownien  !  our  country  yet  remains ! 
IJy  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  ! ' 
■X-  *  *  *  *  * 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few, 
I'Yom  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunders  flew ; 
Hope,  lor  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  I'reedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell !  " 

I  can  recall  the  stirring  of  my  little  heart  as  the  drama  of  the 

Ibrief  poem  proceeded,  and  how  almost  impossible  it  was  for  me 

to  liold  my  voice  steady  so  as  to  give  the  closing  lines.     Mother 

lauglit  me  how  to  speak  it,  where  to  put  in  the  volume  of  sound 

;uul  the  soft,  repressed  utterance,  and  as  for  the  pathos  I  knew 

I  where  to  put  that  in  myself. 
In  1 868,  at  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  I  stood  beside  the 

Iraomuuent  of  Kosciusko,  aiul  while  my  tourist  comrades  read 
labout  it  in  their  guide-books,  I  repeated  softly  to  myself  the  poem 

II  had  learned  on  the  Wisconsiri  prairies,  and  looked  up  with  wor- 
Ishipful  glance  at  the  statue  of  the  hero  for  whom  my  heart  ached 
|aiid  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  I  was  but  a  child. 

I  came  very  near  being  named  for  Queen  Victoria  !  Indeed, 
|iiiy  mother  was  quite  bent  upon  it.  The  youthful  sovereign  had 
recently  come  to  her  throne,  and  the  papers  were  full  of  accounts 
jf  her  earnest  Christian  character,  while  the  highest  expectations 
kvure  cherished  of  what  she  woidd  accomplish  for  humanity.  But 
|ny  father  said  it  would  look  as  if  we,  who  were  the  most  demo- 
[jnilic  people  in  the  world,  were  catering  to  the  poptdar  idea,  and, 
duit  was  worse,  regarded  royalty  with  favor,  so  mother  did  not 
lave  her  wish,  but  was  well  pleased  with  the  name  Frances 
Kli/.aheth  Caroline,  which  she  and  father,  in  council  with  my 
Icore  of  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  concocted  after  much  con- 
sultation.   Frances  was  a  "  fancy  name,"  so  tatiier  said.   Frances 
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Takes  Dancing-steps  to  a  Missionary   Tune. 


Burney,  the  English  write*,  and  Frances  Osgood,  the  American 
l)oet,  were  names  that  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  bestowed 
tlifir  Christian  name  npon  what  was  then  his  only  daughter. 
rvii/.al)cth  was  for  my  mother's  third  sister,  described  in  "Nineteen 
Ikantifid  Years  "  as  one  of  the  truest  women  that  ever  breathed, 
])rave.  delicate,  and  with  a  piquant  speech  and  manner.  Her  life 
was  sorrowful  l)y  reason  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  her  death 
in  the  prime  of  her  years  was  a  release.  Caroline  (so  stands  my 
third  name  in  the  old  family  Bible)  was  my  father's  youugcst 
sister,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said, 

"  None  knew  her  bnt  to  love  her, 
None  named  her  but  to  praise." 

Blithe  as  the  birds,  refreshing  as  the  showers  of  spring,  she 
led  a  rarely  happy  life.  After  the  death  of  her  noble  husband, 
Ilosea  Town,  she  and  her  brother,  Zophar  Willard  (he  being  a 
widower  by  reason  of  my  mother's  second  sister's  death),  shared 
the  same  house,  and,  having  a  competencL.  of  this  world's  goods, 
were  generous  helpers  of  every  worthy  cause. 

My  mother  had  much  care  about  our  manners,  for  we  saw 
nothing  of  society,  and  she  knew  that  we  were  missing  real  ad- 
vantages, while  at  the  same  time  we  were  escaping  real  dangers. 
Of  course  we  did  not  learn  to  dance,  but  mother  had  a  whole 
system  of  calisthenics  that  she  learned  at  Oberlin,  which  she  u.sed 
to  put  us  throuc^h  unmercifully,  as  I  thought,  since  I  preferred 
capering  at  my  own  sweet  will,  out-of-doors.  There  was  a  little 
verse  that  she  would  sing  in  her  sweet  voice  and  have  us  "  take 
steps  ' '  to  the  time  ;  but  the  droll  part  was  that  the  \'crse  was  cjiit 
of  a  missionary  hyaui.     And  this  is  as  near  as  1  ever  came  to 


dancing  school ! 


I  only  remember  this 


"  Bounding  billows,  cease  tlij-  motion, 

Bear  me  not  so  swiftly  o'tr  ! 
Cease  thy  motion,  foaming  ocean, 

I  will  tempt  thy  rage  no  more. 
For  I  go  wLere  duty  leads  me, 

Far  across  the  billowy  deep, 
Where  no  friend  or  foe  can  heed  me, 

Where  no  wife  for  me  shall  weep." 

What  a  spectacle  was  that !     Mother  teaching  her  children 
dancing  steps  to  words   I'.ke  these.     She  had  a  copy  of  Lord 
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[chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son,  and  we  read  it  over  and  over 
lauaiii.  We  used  to  try  and  carr\-  out  its  ceremonial,  to  some  extent. 
IwIku  we  had  onr  nuike-helieve  han([uets  and  I'ourth  of  Jnlys. 

( )ur  Mary  carried  conscientiousness  to  the  point  of"  niorl)idity. 

|l  rt-iiiendxT  one  day  wlien   I  was  working  in  my  little  j^arden 

Umlli  of  Forest  Home,  that  Mary  came  around  there,  standing-  up 

|aiiil  looking  so  tear-stained  and  discontented,  and  said,  "  Frank, 

have  done  .so  and  .so;  don't  you  think   it  was  wrong?"  and 

[what  she  did  was  so  infinitesimal  as  not  to  be  worth  the  thinking 

jf,  nuich  less  repeating.     The  ])()or  little  thing  went  on  and  tcjld 

be  so  many  things,  that   I,  who  had  no  such   "  con.scientious 

^treak,"  as  I  used  to  call  it,  in  me,  said  to  her  that  I  was  tired 

)f  this;  that  I  should  have  a  talk  with  mother  ;  that  it  was  moral 

^uihealthfulness,  anci  that  she  never  would  be  strong  and  hai)i)y 

if  she  did  not  give  it  ujx     I  was  the  day-book  of  her  ill-desert, 

\w\  mother  was  the  ledger.     The  books  were  posted  every  night. 

This  was  when  Mar}-  was  about  ten  years  of  age.     vShe  afterward 

|)iilgrew  the   morbid  jiart  and  oidy   retained   the  l)eautiful  and 

ft}'  .sense  of  duty  in  which  she  ejicelled  all  other  persons  whom 

have  ever  known. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  that  philosophical  boy  who, 
|\hen  looking  at  a  misshapen  tree,  said  "Somebody  must  have 
[upped  upon  it  when  it  was  a  little  felUnv.  " 

In  but  one  particular  did  a  calamity  of  this  sort  befall  me  as 
child,  and  that  related  to  my  personal  appearance.  Soothed, 
|)raised  and  left  at  liberty  by  my  mother,  that  home  deity  of  a 
uisilive  child,  all  happy  hopes  were  mine,  save  one — I  was  n't 
[lie  least  bit  good-looking  !  To  make  this  fact  more  patent  and 
[iDuounced,  my  younger  sister  was  remarkably  attractive.  She 
las  plump,  and  I  was  thin  ;  .she  had  abundant,  pretty  hair  of 
irown  ;  and  mine,  when  a  little  girl,  was  rather  spar.se  and  posi- 
|\xly  red,  though  my  dear  mother  would  never  permit  me  or 
liivl)ody  else  to  .say  so.  When  in  'those  early  days  at  Oberlin, 
jime  hateful  boy  would  call  out  "Red  head"  as  I  pas.sed,  or 
[hen  my  quick  temper  had  vented  itself  upon  my  brother  in 
pine  .spiteful  way,  and  he  used  the  same  opprobrious  epithet,  I 
uld  run  at  once  to  mother  and  tell  her  with  'rebellious  tears  of 
lis  outrageous  treatment.  Her  beautiful  hand  would  smooth 
y  hated  hair  with  a  tenderness  so  magical  that  under  it  the 
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scanty  strands  seemed,  for  the  moment,  turned  to  gold,  as  the 
kindest  of  all  voices  said,  "  Don't  mind  those  boys,  Frankie,  the 
poor  things  don't  know  what  they  are  saying  ;  j-ou  get  your  hair 
from  your  Grandfather  Hill  ;  his  was  quite  bright-colored  (she 
never  would  say  "  red''  )  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  but  it  was  a 
lovely  gold-brown  when  he  grew  up  ;  and  so  will  yours  be.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  your  Grandpa  Hill's  queue,  a  thick 
braid  smartly  tied  up  with  a  black  riijbon.  I  never  saw  a  hand- 
somer head  of  hair.  We  children  cried  when  the  fashion  changed 
and  father's  queue  had  to  be  cut  off.  You  are  like  him,  every 
way,  and  he  was  the  noblest-looking  man  in  all  the  country 
round." 

Sweet  ingenuity  of  mother-love  !  How  quickly  it  comforted 
my  heart  and  so  transformed  my  thoughts  that  I  forgot  myself  and 
saw  before  me  only  the  brave  figure  of  my  Grandpa  Hill !  But 
there  were  not  wanting  other  witnesses  who  took  sides  with  my 
mirror  rather  than  with  my  mother.  Our  first  dear  music  teacher, 
Mary  King,  of  Milwaukee,  a  blind  lady  who  had  graduated  fnjiii 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  married  an  Knglishniau 
who  worked  for  us,  and  he  told  me  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  for  a  girl  to  be  .so  "  plain  looking  "  as  I,  especially  whtul'' 74-  ana  years  r 

she   had  a  younger  sister   so  attractive.      One  of  two  distant  I" '^^     ^  ^  "^" 

Tvould  ever  meet 

"Are  n't  you   sorry  to   be   homely,   Frank?"    and   the   other P''^''^*^-^*^  P^J^^^^^ 

declared  "to  my  very  face"  that  I  was  "the  drawn  image  ofP'"''^^^^"^  ^^JO^^i"S 

Mrs.  B.,"  who  was  the  farthest  from  good  looks   of  anybody, 

because  while,  like  myself,  she  had   regular  features,  her  eyes 

were  pale,  her  complexion  was  lifeless,  and  her  hair  the  color  of 

old  hay.     But  when  I  bemoaned  myself  to  mother  and  Mary,  of 

whom  I  could  no  more  have  been  jealous   than  the  left  hand  can 

be  of  the  right,  mother  would  say,  "  Come,  now,  Frank,  this  is 

getting  a  little  monotonous.     I  think  you  wrong  your  Heavenly 

F'^ather  who  has  fitted  you  out  so  well,"   and  then  she  would 

analyze  each  feature  and  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  her  approval, 

while  my  genial-hearted  sister  would  echo  every  word  and  say, 

"  Besides,  you  have  father's  nice  figure  and  the  small  hands  and 

feet  of  both  houses,  .so,  as  mother  says,  it  is  downright  sin  for 

you  to  berate  yourself  in  this  way."     Dear  hearts  !    If  they  could 

but  have  waved  a  fairy  wand   over  my  head,  so  often  bowed 
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iK'catisc  of  this  one  grief,  how  soon  they  would  have  endowed 
iiK-  with  Diana's  l)cauty  and  been  far  happier  so  than  to  have 
gained  it  for  themselves. 

In  my  teens  I  became  a  devoted  student  of  Kmersoii  and 
I  took  this  verse  as  a  motto : 

"  I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old, 
Oh,  make  me  beautiful  within, 
And  may  mine  eyes  the  Rood  behold, 
In  everything  save  sin.  " 

"  The  mind  hath  features  as  the  body  hath  " — mother  used  to 
din  that  thought  into  my  ears;  "Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,  "  was  my  father's  frequent  proverb  ;  "  Never  mind,  F'rank, 
if  you  are  n't  the  hand.some.st  girl  in  the  school,  I  hear  them  say 
you  are  the  smartest,  "  were  my  brother's  cheery  words,  and  so 
that  magic  tie  of  home  love  and  loyalty  helped  me  along  until 
the  homeliest  of  mother's  children  slowly  outgrew  the  pang 
of  being  so. 

When  I  was  thirty-five  I  made  my  first  temperance  speech 
away  from  home — Evanston  and  Chicago  counting  as  home  ever 
.since  I  was  eighteen.  It  was  in  Portland,  Maine,  vSeptember  14, 
1874,  and  years  afterward  a  friend  .sent  me  the  letter  that  follows, 
written  by  a  mother  to  her  children,  \Vithout  a  thought  that  it 
[would  ever  meet  my  eye.  What  I  have  just  revealed  about  my 
Igreatest  personal  disadvantage  will  make  it  easier  to  estimate  the 
rateful  rejoicing  with  which  I  read  these  lines  : 

"  Last  night  I  attended  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  elegant 
aptist  church  here.  I  counted  eighteen  bouquets  of  flowers,  be- 
ides  a  handsome  hanging-ba.sket  over  the  ptdpit.  Though  very 
arge,  the  church  was  literally  packed.  The  speakers  were  men 
lul  women.  Miss  Frances  Willard,  late  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
ollege  in  Northwestern  University,  made  the  speech  of  the 
vcning.  Her  language  was  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  elo- 
luence.  She  told  the  stor}^  of  her  first  awakening  to  the  need  of 
ivomen's  work,  in  the  great  '  Temperance  Crusade.  '  There 
as  a  pathos  in  .some  of  the  pictures  which  she  drew  that  cau.sed 
veil  the  men  to  weep.  Having  been  Principal  of  a  Ladies' 
School,  she  was  very  refined  and  highly  cultivated.  She  has  a 
traight,  elegant  figure,  an  oval  face,  a  wealth  of  light  brown 
lair,  and  a  clear,  bell-like  voice  made  her  a  very  effective  speaker. 
ihe  is  the  first  woman  I  ever  heard  in  public.  Four  others  spoke. 
Ill  wore  their  bonnets, ' ' 
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/?/!,'•    IVonis — Boys'   Marbles. 


Now,  though  I  knew  this  dear  lady  innst  have  sat  far  bad 
so  that  she  did  n't  even  note  my  eye-glasses,  I  thanked  God  ai. 
took  eourage  as  I  read  her  no  doubt  honestly-intciilioned  lines. 

My  mother's  greatest  friend  and  solace  was  Mrs.  Hod^t 
wife  of  the  Yale  College  graduate  and  Oberlin  College  tut(jr  i 
Latin,  who,  for  his  children's  sake,  taught  our  district  school ; 
1S54.  Our  homes  were  about  a  mile  apart  and  their  "  cheek  I 
jowl  conferences,  "  as  my  father  playfully  called  them,  occura 
perhaps  once  a  fortnight  and  related  to  their  two  favorite  theiiK 
"  How  to  be  Christians  ourselves,"  and  "  Iltnv  to  train  our  littii 
ones."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  had  decided  literary  gifts  and  \vi 
well  versed  in  the  best  English  authors.  To  her  I  went,  by  ni' 
mother's  advice,  to  read  my  compositions  in  ver.se  and  proN 
She  was  kind  but  not  enthusiastic.  From  her  unsparing  crii; 
cisms  I  went  swiftly  home  to  mother  to  get  my  si)iritual  strengi 
renewed.  But  I  think  now  that  Mrs.  Hodge,  who  under  fa vorii; 
fortunes  would  have  been  a  successful  literary  woman,  took 
wi.se  view  of  the  situation.  "  Frank  will  have  a  long  youtli,  | 
was  one  of  her  oracular  remarks  to  my  mother;  "she  matun 
so  slowly  in  body  and  mind.  At  fifteen  years  old  .she  has  t 
physique  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  and  though  in  some  thin 
very  acute,  she  has  the  crudeness  ^1  penmanship,  pastime  an 
manner  that  belong  to  childhood.  When  I  hear  the  large  worf 
she  uses,  and  then  see  her  down  in  the  mud  ])la>ing  marl)lcs  \vi; 
my  little  ]x)ys,  I  can  only  explain  the  incongruity  on  the  hypot': 
esis  that  she  patterned  her  talk  after  that  of  her  parents  and  li 
play  after  her  own  childish  fancy.  " 
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"Every  place  is  haunted,  and  none  so  much  as  the 
one  where  we  lived  in  our  youth  " 
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MY  ArPRENTICKSIIIl'  TO  NATURE. 


"  These  as  they  change,  Ahuighty  Father,  these 
Are  hut  the  varied  God  ;  the  roHiiig  year 
Is  full  of  Thee  ;  forth  in  the  i)leasin,i^  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love." 

-  T/to>ns(»i's  Seasons. 

The   above  lines  frftm  a  book  early  and  often  read  by  me, 

I  express  what,  from  my  earliest  recollection,  has  been  to  me  the 
constant,  universal  voice  that  speaks  from  Nature's  heart.  I  loved 
the  poets  because  they  uttered  the  wonder  and  the  worshij)  of 
which  my  soul  was  full;  my  mother's  memory  was  stored  with 
their  words  of  inspiration,  and  froiu  her  lips  I  learned  much  of 
Coleridge,  Cowper,  Thomson,  and  other  great  inteqireters.  I 
have  never  elsewhere  heard  Wordsworth's  "  Intimations  of  Ira- 
iiiortality  "   repeated  with  the  delicate  appreciation  that  was  in 

Iher  voice  when  she  once   more  rendered  it  for  me  recently,  on 

|thc  verge  of  her  eighty-fifth  year. 

How  often  looking  u])  into  tlve  heavens  from  the  wide  prairies 

lof  our  farm,  I  repeated,  almost  with  tears,  what  she  had  taught 

|me  from  Joseph  Addison  : 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high 
And  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky 
With  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim  ; 
The  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Doth  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand." 

"Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God,"  has  always 
been  a  truth  upspringing  like  a  prayer  out  of  my  heart,  and 
fuming  bitter  things  to  sweet. 
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*'  Near  to  Nature's  Heart.'' 


My  ir.oihcr  says  that  her  own  tnothcr,  an  unschooled  hut  a 
God-sniittcn  nature,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  poets,  Uwed  to 
walk  the  woods  and  fields  alone,  and  to  go  forth  under  the  open 
sk>-  at  night,  praising  with  voice  of  rapture,  the  great  and  blessed 
Spirit  who  had  made  the  universe  so  beautiful. 

My  father  had  a  heart  that  beat  closer  to  Nature's  own,  than 
mother's,  even  :  she  felt  the  moral  aspects  of  I)irds  and  woods  and 
sky  ;  he  loved  them  simi)ly  for  themselves.  He  felt  at  one  with 
them  ;  their  sweet,  shy  .secrets  .seemed  to  be  open  to  him.  The 
ways  of  birds  and  butterflies,  the  habits  of  gophers,  .squirrels,  and 
ants — he  .seemed  to  know  about  them  as  a  faun  might,  and  he 
taught  us,  Sunday  and  every  day,  to  learn  them  ;  to  know  the 
various  herbs  and  what  their  uses  were  ;  to  notice  different  grasses 
and  learn  their  names  ;  to  tell  the  names  of  curious  wild  flowers. 
When  he  foiuul  .sotnething  new  to  him  in  any  floral  line,  ho 
brought  it  home  as  a  great  curiosity  to  "  .study  up."  As  a  gar- 
dener and  pomologist,  he  IkuI  few  ecjuals,  and,  later  on,  he  was 
for  years  president  of  the  vState  Agricidtural  and  Horticultural 
Society.  He  always  carried  his  little  spy-glass,  folded  two-fool 
measure,  and  pocket  thermometer,  teaching  us  how  to  u.se  them. 
He  carried  a  tape-line,  t(K),  and  was  fond  of  measuring  the  girth 
of  trees,  and  he  taught  us  to  make  a  thorough  .study  of  the 
weather  as  well  as  of  the  woods. 

All  these  observations  were  made  at  "  b'orest  Home  "  a  farm 
in  Wisconsin  where  we  lived  from  my  .seventh  to  my  nineteentli 
year,  a  farm  that  we  made  out  of  the  woods  and  prairies,  little  by 
little,  putting  up  all  the  buildings  and  .stocking  it  so  well  that  it 
became  the  prize  farm  of  Rock  county. 

The  way  of  it  was  this  :  after  foiu"  years  of  hard  study  in 
Oberlin  College,  my  father's  health,  which  never  was  strong, 
.showed  symptoms  of  a  decline,  and  he  decided  to  go  West  There 
was  no  railroad  and  .so  we  put  our  liou.sehold  goods  into  white- 
covered  wagons,  of  which  father  drove  one  ;  my  brother  Oliver, 
twelve  years  old,  another;  and  my  mother  the  third.  In  front  .u 
her,  on  father's  writing-desk,  sat  my  little  sister  and  I,  aged  seven 
and  four.  "The  big  Newfoundland  dog,  Fido,  trotted  behind  this 
procession.  When  we  reached  Chicago  we  foiuid  .so  many  mud 
holes  with  big  signs  up.  "  No  bottom  here,"  that  father  .said  he 
"would  n't  be  hired  to  live  in  such  a  place."     When  we  saw  the 
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^rcnt  Lake  Michigan,  we  little  girls  were  afraid.  Oliver  brought 
ii>  pretty  pebbles  with  wave-ripples  marked  on  them,  and  I  threw 
llinii  away,  saying  they  "made  me  hear  the  roaring  of  that 
anhd  sea."  Once  the  horse  that  mother  drove  went  down  in  the 
quicksand  almo.st  to  the  ears,  and  men  had  to  come  with  rails 
Irom  the  fences  and  pry  him  out.  We  never  travel';d  on  Sunday, 
and  it  took  us  over  three  weeks  to  reach  our  destination,  and 
after  living  in  Janesville,  the  com  ty-seat,  a  few  weeks,  while  Lhe 
house  on  the  farm  was  hr.ilding,  we  moved  into  it  before  it  had 
any  windows  or  much  of  any  roof  Hut  it  was  beautiful  June 
wvalher,  and  we  children  thought  the  whole  affair  a  sort  of  joke 
and  "as  good  as  a  picnic."  The  cook-stove  was  .set  up  out-of- 
doors,  an<l  the  .shavings  and  bits  of  shingles  made  nice  playthings, 
Oliver  built  a  play-hou.se  for  his  sisters,  with  a  make-believe 
oven  where  we  could  have  a  real  fire,  and  also  \\  make-believe 
stable  for  Fido,  who  was  our  make-believe  horse.  Father's 
tenants,  v/ho  lived  in  a  log-house  by  the  beautiful  Rock  river 
near  by,  brouglit  us  fish  and  game,  and  vegetables  from  their 
garden.  There  were  calves,  pigs  ;ind  chickens  to  i)lay  with,  and 
we  children,  who  had  always  lived  in  town,  thought  there  was 
never  anything  half  .so  delightful  as  this  new  home  in  the  edge  of 
the  fine  groves  of  oak  and  hickory  that  lined  the  river,  and  look- 
ing out  on  the  prairie  that  »ilretchcd  away  toward  the  east  untilit 
met  the  sky. 

As  years  ]iassed  on,  we  learned  to  love  it  more  and  nu)re, 
and  never  thought  of  being  lonesome  ;  though,  excei)t  the  tenants, 
we  had  no  neighbors  within  a  n.iih;  and  never  went  anywhere  in 
general  or  saw  anybody  in  jxirticaiar.  We  had  no  toys  except 
what  we  made  for  ourselves,  but  as  father  had  a  nice  "kit"  of 
carpenter's  tools,  we  learned  to  use  them,  and  maoe  carts,  sleds, 
stilts,  cross-guns,  bows  and  arrows,  "d.u-ts,"  and  I  don't  know 
wtiat  besides,  for  our  anui.sement.  (")liver  was  very  kind  to  his 
listers  anfl  let  us  do  anything  wi'  liked  that  he  did.  lie  was  not 
line  of  those  selfish,  maiuiish  boys,  who  thiid<  they  know  every- 
thing and  Ihei.- sisters  nothing,  and  whosa\',  "  You're  only  .'i  girl, 
von  can't  go  with  me,"  but  wiien  he  was  in  the  fields  plowing  he 
would  let  us  rioe  on  the  biam  or  on  the  horse's  back  ;  and  when 
he  went  hunting  I  often  insisted  on  going  along,  and  he  never 
made  fun  of  tne  but  would  even  let  me  load  the  guii,  and  J  cati 
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A  City  Visitor. 


also  testify  that  he  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  my  earn- 
ing the  game  ! 

Once  when  we  had  lived  on  the  farm  several  years,  a  bright  I 
girl  came  from  Janesville  to  spend  a  week  with  us.  Her  name 
was  Flora  Comfort,  and  she  was  our  pastor's  daughter.  She  told 
us  "  She  should  think  we  would  get  lonesome,  away  down  there 
in  the  woods."  To  this  remark  we  took  great  exceptions,  for  we 
had  begun  to  think  that  "  Forest  Home"  was  the  "  hub  of  the 
universe,"  and  to  pity  everybody  who  did  n't  have  the  pleasure 
of  living  there.  So  I  spoke  up  and  said,  "If  we  ought  to  have 
a  ci^y  here,  we  will  havv.  one.  It  won't  take  long  to  show  you 
ho'v  that  is  done.  You  town  people  depend  on  others  for  your| 
good  times,  but,  as  mother  is  always  saying,  we  have  to  depcnc 
on  our  own  resources,  and  I  propose  now  that  we  set  at  woi!t  :i;i  * 
have  a  town  of  our  own." 


This  proposition  met  with  great  favor.  We  told  father  of  it 
when  he  came  home  from  Janesville,  whither  he  went  on  business 
almost  daily,  and  he  said,  "  All  right,  go  ahead." 

So  a  consultation  was  held  in  "The  Studio,"  as  I  called  a 
room  fitted  up  in  the  attic,  where  my  sister  and  I  were  wont  to 
mould  in  clay,  making  all  sorts  of  utensils  as  well  as  what  we  were 
pleased  to  call  ' '  statues, ' '  of  whose  general  effect  the  less  said  the 
better.  There  we  consulted  long  and  loudly  about  the  plan  of  a 
city,  and  who  should  be  the  officers,  who  edit  the  paper,  how  the 
streets  should  be  named,  and  many  other  subjects  of  equal  import. 
At  last  little  Mary  grew  tired  and  wefit  to  sleep  on  the  old  '  'settee, " 
while  Oliver,  Flora  and  I  held  high  discourse,  the  burden  of 
which  was  a  name  for  the  new  city  and  how  it  should  be  gov 
enied.  We  decided  at  once  that  it  should  have  no  saloons,  no 
billiard  halls,  and  that  it  would  not  need  a  jail.  Oliver  was  a 
great  wit,  and  amused  himself  by  introducing  outdoor  antics  into 
this  dignified  assembly,  much  to  my  disgust,  and  I  kept  telling 
him  that  if  he  dropped  the  make-believe  for  a  minute  he  woul 
spoil  it  all,  whereupon  he  picked  up  a  bit  of  light-colored  clay 
from  my  work-1)ench,  and,  taking  off  a  piece,  flattened  it  out  aiu 
clapped  it  across  my  nose,  saying,  "Why,  Frank,  what  a  nice 
impres.sion  I  could  get  from  this." 

"Mr.  Willard."  I  replied  sternly,  "  you  forget  the  proprieties 
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(if  the  occasion  ;  you  are  not  now  my  brother  Oliver,  but  a  gentle- 
man acting  with  nic  in  an  official  capacity." 

A  loud  ha!  ha!  from  the  gentleman  interrupted  "the  pro- 
prieties "  still  more  — waked  little  Mary  and  caused  the  dog  Fido 
to  set  up  a  howl  of  annoyance. 

' '  Have  n't  you  made  any  plan  yet  ?  Am  I  to  have  an  office  ? ' ' 
murmured  little  Mary  from  among  her  pillows. 

"  Little  girls  should  be  quiet  when  statesmen  are  in  conver- 
sation," said  Oliver  in  a  deep  voice.  Mary,  being  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  was  easily  consoled  by  the  cooky  that  I  placed  in  her 
hand,  and  munched  it  contentedly,  while  Oliver,  Flora  and  i  con- 
tinued to  talk  of  the  "  resources  of  the  corporation."  Then  the 
debate  proceeded  until  at  mj'  suggestion  we  decided  upon  "  Fort 
City  "  as  the  appropriate  name,  becau.se  we  could  thus  com- 
bine the  idea  of  adventure  with  that  of  life  in  town.  At  ten 
o'clock,  father  tcpped  on  the  door  as  a  signal  that  young  per- 
sons of  our  size  would  do  '.veil  to  seek  "tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer. ' ' 

"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  neither  was  Fort  City.  We 
studied  carefully  the  pages  of  father's  favorite  Jancsvillc  Gazette, 
and  copied  out  names  for  the  streets.  Mother  said  of  course  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house  must  be  Broadway,  becau.se  that  was  the 
most  famous  street  in  America.  So  we  put  up  a  shingle  painted 
white,  on  which,  from  a  pasteboard  where  our  ingenious  father 
had  cut  Uie  word  in  large  letters,  we  painted  the  name  black  and 
plaitT  as  :>r',nt.  The  "by-road"  at  right  angles,  that  led  to  the 
rivi  ■  w..  ailed  Market  Street,  becau.se  it  ran  along  past  the  barn, 
t'i^  t .  ■'.I  yrd,  granary,  etc.  The  barn  was  "  Warehouse  of  J.  F. 
Willair,"  tlie  cow-yard.  "City  Market,"  the  well,  "  City  Foun- 
lain,"  ti> ' '  vii-house,  "  Mrs.  Willard's  Family  Supply  Store  ;"  the 
granary  was  "  City  Elevator,"  and  the  pig-pen.  "City  Stock- 
Yards."  We  had  a  "  Board  of  Track."  and  "bought,  sold  and 
got  gain,"  the  question  of  money  having  been  at  last  decided  in 
favor  of  .specie  payments  in  little  round  bits  of  tin,  representing 
silver  ;  while  some  handsome  yellow  leather,  that  father  brought 
u  was  cut  into  circles  representing  gold,  and  .stamped  to  stand 
r-r:i;'y  sum  from  onetofifty  dt^llars.  But  I  insi.sted  that  we  "  must 
h.iVi  !,ank  tiotesor  there  was  no  use  in  ])retending  to  be  bankers," 
so  the  city  treasurer  finally  i.ssued   .some  handsome  bills  painted 
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by  Mary  on  paper  that  had  been  nicely  pasted  over  small  strips 
of  cloth. 

A  good  deal  of  work  was  done  on  the  highways,  for  we  were 
dear  lovers  of  old  Mother  Karth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
would  leave  the  editor's  sanctum  where  we  had  l)een  laboriously 
printing  T/ic  Fort  City  Tribune,  and  taking  the  fire-shovel,  one 
would  begin  spading  the  street  up  to  a  higher  level,  while  the 
other  would  fit  liricks  and  pebl)les  into  a  queer  mosaic  to  make  it 
more  like  the  pavements  of  the  town.  A  few  minutes  later,  per- 
haps, we  w(mld  l>e  walking  on  the  ridge  of  the  house,  with  an  old 
rake  handle  for  our  "balance-pole,"  then  crawling  in  at  a  dormer 
window,  wi  ^ould  scurry  down  the  back  stairs  and  have  a  shoot- 
ing match  ou.  e  well,  with  bow  and  arrows.  For  Oliver  and 
lyoren,  a  boy  \\\.~  /orked  for  us,  had  declared  that  "  the  girls  " 
liked  the  city  part  of  this  great  "make-believe"  too  well,  and 
did  n't  seem  to  remember  that  this  was,  after  all,  only  a  city  in  a 
fort,  of  which  the  fort  part  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
boys  insisted  that  it  was  high  time  to  have  an  attack  by  Indians, 
and  that  if  we  girls  did  n't  agree  to  it  they  "  would  n't  play  city  " 
any  more. 

Now  the  fact  was  that  we  girls  did  not  at  all  object  to  a  skir- 
mish with  the  redskins,  but  we  had  played  that  often,  while  this 
game  of  the  city  was  new.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  when 
corn-husking  was  over  there  should  be  a  regular  Indian  invasion. 

I  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  our  laws,  copying  them  from 
the  very  liook  in  which  they  were  first  written  by  me,  a  wee  pam- 
phlet bound  in  yellow  paper: 

LAWS  OF  FORT  CITY.— VOL.  I. 

(BY  Al'TIIORITV.) 

I.    ofkickr's  laws. 

I.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  once  a  tnonth  hy  ballot. 

Th' y  shall  consist  of  a  Mayor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Tax-gatherer  and 
Postmaster. 

The  duty  of  the  mayor  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  officers. 
His ^vord  during  the  meetings  of  the  officers  shall  be  perfect  law.  If  any 
of  the  officers  shall  refuse  to  obey  him,  he  shall  immediately  turn  himself 
into  a  constable,  serve  a  writ  of  attaohment  on  said  officer,  and  the  officer 
shall  pay  to  the  mayor,  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  ;  one  third  of  the  same  fine  shall 
be  paid  to  the  mayor  by  any  officer  who,  on  rising  to  speak  in  any  of  the 
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meetings,  does  not  make  a  bow  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  shall  wear  a 
liadge  at  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  whenever  he  goes  on  a  visit  to  any 
of  the  officers  ;  also  to  concerts,  shows,  lectures,  or  other  performances  of  a 
public  nature.  If  anybody  besides  the  mayor  takes  it  upon  himself  or  her- 
self to  wear  a  badge,  he  or  she  shall  pay  to  the  mayor  fifty  dollars  for  the 
first  offense,  r.nd  fifty  more  for  every  time  after  the  first.  Before  be  does 
.-inything  else  the  mayor  shall  be  sworn  in  by  the  secretary  in  the  following 
manner: 

"I  promise  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  oflQce  for  one 
month  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability  ;  this  I  promise  on  my  sacred  honor." 

He  shall  stand  up  and  hold  up  his  right  hand,  and  repeat  this  after  the 
secretary,  and  then  sign  his  name  to  it,  and  the  secretary  shall  keep  the 
paper,  but  the  mayor  may  keep  the  secretary's  oath. 

II.      GKNKR.M,  LAW.S. 

1.  No  officer  shall  go  into  any  other  officer's  room  without  permission 
from  the  owner,  or  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  ofiense,  and  an  additional 
tun  for  each  future  ofiense.  For  the  second  he  shall  pay  the  fine  just  men- 
tioned and  shall  have  his  hands  tied  behind  him  an<l  be  kept  in  the  city 
])()und  for  five  minutes  in  total  darkness.  If  an  officer  goes  into  another's 
room  and  the  other  does  not  see  him,  he  need  not  pay  any  fine  nor  be  put 
in  the  pound  ;  or  if  Wv  owner  of  the  room  be  absent  from  thp  city  this  law 
has  no  ellect.  A  person  may  also  go  into  another's  room  provided  they  are 
sent  there  by  any  person  whom  they  must  obey,  but  they  must  never  try  to 
get  sent  in. 

2.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Willard  shall,  on  all  occasions,  act  as  judge  in  law 
cases  as  to  which  side  has  gained  the  day. 

3.  If  any  person  has  seen  or  heard  of  a  thing  he  wishes  to  have,  he 
shall  have  it  for  all  of  any  officer  of  this  city  :  that  is,  after  he  has  said.  / 
speak  for  that  thing,  or  something  of  that  sort.  After  that,  if  any  ofticer  or 
signer  of  this  book  tries  to  get  it  away,  or  persuade  the  owner  not  to  give  it 
to  the  one  who  spoke  first,  said  person  shall  be  fined  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  ofiense  and  twice  as  nmch  for  every  future  offense.  Since  it 
tnay  not  always  be  some  thing  that  the  speaker  wants,  the  law  is,  that  sup- 
posing it  is  to  go  a  walking,  or  a  riding,  or  read  some  book  or  paper  then  in 
the  hands  of  another,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  .secured  to  the  one  who  speaks  fi)r 
it  first,  if  he  can  get  it,  for  all  any  one  else,  except  the  owner.  If,  some- 
times, two  speak  for  a  thing  at  a  time,  the  mayor  shall  decide  who  shall 
liave  it,  only  we  promise  never  to  »})eak  for  a  thing  that  is  imfair  or  unrea- 
sonable, or  that  we  know  we  can  not  get. 

4.  If  any  of  the  officers  find  any  of  the  others'  things,  he  shall  imme- 
diately return  it  without  asking  or  expecting  any  pay,  and  show  himself  or 
herself  a  polite  gentleman  or  lady. 

Oliver  wished  to  hasten  our  Indian  fight  and  so  proposed 

>liat  we  girls  should  help  him  husk  the  corn,  which  we  were  glad 

to  do  for  the  outdoor's  fun  of  it.     We  were  fitted  out  with  "husk- 
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ing-pins" — bits  of  hard  wood  whittled  to  a  point  and  fastened 
to  the  right  middle  finger  by  a  piece  of  leather.  With  this  the 
tough  husk  was  torn  open  and  the  ear  of  corn  wrenched  from  the 
stalk.  I  took  a  little  cricket  and  seated  myself  beside  a  big 
"shock  "  of  corn,  resolved  to  run  a  race  with  Oliver  as  to  who 
should  husk  the  most  that  day,  with  the  understanding  that 
Mary  should  be  allowed  to  get  the  stalk  of  corn  ready  and  pass  it 
along  to  me.  She  was  also  to  take  care  of  the  tassel  that  topped 
out  each  ear,  for  taey  were  sold  as  skeins  of  silk  in  mother's 
handsome  drj'-goods  store. 

The  dog  prowled  about,  carrying  an  ear  of  com  from  one  of 
the  rival  heaps  to  another,  following  a  rabbit  scent,  or  bow-wow- 
ing on  general  principles  as  best  suited  his  notions. 

*'  Now,  as  to  that  Indian  raid,"  sang  out  Oliver  from  beside 
his  little  stack  of  corn,  "  I  will  head  the  attack  from  out-of-doors, 
and  Fido  shall  1)e  with  me.  You  may  stay  in  the  house  and  have 
Loren  to  help  you.  Mary  can  look  on,' but  must  not  be  in  the 
fight ;  that's  a  fair  dir-ide." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  let  it  be  this  way  :  you  and  Loren  and  the 
dog  may  club  together  out-of-doors.  Mother,  Mar}'  and  I  will 
defend  the  fort  inside,  and  I'd  like  to  see  you  '  effect  an  entrance,' 
as  the  war  books  call  it." 

"Well,  I'm  surprised  at  you  for  being  so  risky,"  he  replied. 
' '  I  warn  you  that  you  give  all  the  fighting  force  to  us  at  the 
start,  and  if  your  defense  does  n't  tuni  out  a  minus  quantity,  I 
miss  my  guess. ' ' 

"Very  well,  you'll  miss  it,"  was  my  vainglorious  answer, 
and  so  the  great  attack  was  planned. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  of  the  brief  winter  day.  Snow 
covered  the  ground,  and  the  recent  beginning  of  a  thaw  followed 
by  a  sudden  freeze  had  made  a  solid,  slippery  cru.st,  which  I 
thought  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  tliQ  boys  in  their  attack.  Every 
door  and  window  of  the  large,  rambling  farm-house  was  carefully 
fastened.  Mother  had  got  her  baking  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
loaves  of  her  toothsome  ' '  salt- rising ' '  bread  reposed  upon  the 
kitchen  table.  The  fat  Maltese  cat,  "Trudge,"  purred  on  the 
hearth,  all  unconscious  of  approaching  hostilities. 

Tired  though  she  was,  mother  entered  heartily  into  the 
project  of  the  hour.     Bridget  was  gone  for  a  week's  visit  at  her 
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l)rother-in-kv.''s.  otherwise  the  women  would  have  had  a  force 
unfairly  strong.  Mother  had  the  brain  of  a  statesman  and  the 
courage  of  a  major-general,  but  it  was  always  her  plan  to  put  her 
children  forward,  and  then  to  help  them  by  her  quiet  counsel. 
So  I  was  leader  of  the  forces  inside  the  "  Fort."  I  arrayed  my- 
self in  an  old  coat  of  Oliver's,  upon  which  Mary  had  sewed  some 
gilt  paper  epaulets,  and  I  fastened  a  hickory-  sword  at  my  side. 
But  all  this  was  simply  a  dumb  .show.  "  Pump  the  milk-pail  full 
of  water  and  have  the  dipper  handy,"  was  my  "  general  order 
number  one."  "  Let  Mary  keep  up  a  bright  outlook.  She's  not 
to  fight,  but  .she  can  watch  out  for  the  enemy,  as  Rebecca  did 
when  .she  helped  Ivanhoe,"  was  number  two.  "  Let's  have  a  bit 
(if  spare-rib  ready  with  which  to  coax  the  dog  away  from  those 
two  horrid  Injuns,"  was  number  three. 

"  Now,  mother,  you  keep  a  sharp  lookout  at  the  front  door. 
Take  the  broom  for  your  weapon,  and  whenever  you  .see  a  head, 
iiitit." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked  mother,  laughing, 
while  Mary  jumped  up  and  down  with  glee,  and  flattened  her 
audacious  little  nose  against  the  window  pane,  saying  in  mock 
alarm,  "The  booger-man  will  catch  you  if  ^-ou  don't  watch  out !  " 
I  explained  as  .soberly  as  if  mother  and  I  had  not  talked  over  the 
wliole  plan  the  day  before  :  "It  is  my  part  to  generali.ssimo  the 
forces,  watch  the  back  door  and  have  this  garden  s^'ringe  ready 
to  give  tho.se  red  rascals  a  .shower  bath  if  they  dare  to  .show 
their  heads. ' ' 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  not  a  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen. 
We  could  hear  the  .sheep  bleating  in  their  fold  behind  the  barn 
and  the  go.ssip  of  the  hen-hou.se  was  faintly  borne  to  our  keen 
ars,  as  our  beloved  "  Cochin  Chinas,"  "  Polands  "  and  "  Brah- 
mapootras  "  clambered  to  their  roo.sts.  It  was  almost  milking 
time  and  yet  no  attack  was  made ;  no  bark  of  Fido  betrayed  the 
wily  foe.      Where  ivere  those  boys  f 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  war-whoop  and  a  pow-wow  that  were 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  Mary  .shrieked  in  fright, 
ut  pluckily  held  her  post,  while  I  muttered,  "  We  shall  need  a 
sag  for  the  spy  after  this  ! ' ' 

Mother,  convulsed  with  laughter,  raised  her  broom  with 
threatening  attitude,  and  called  out,  "I  will  die  at  my  post !  " 
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I  charged  the  syringe  and  placed  it  over  a  chair-back,  ready 
to  swing  in  whatever  direction  was  most  available.  Another 
Indian  screech,  and  the  cellar  door  that  opened  into  the  kitcliLii 
fell  flat  (the  1)oys  had  taken  out  all  the  screws  but  one)  ;  tin. 
dog  came  tearing  in,  but  received  such  a  deluge  of  water  that  la 
ran  howling  under  the  table,  while  the  cat,  fat  and  all,  flew  li 
the  top  of  the  sink  and  hissed  defiance  at  the  invaders  from  liur 
safe  perch.  Oliver,  with  waving  feather  and  face  red  with  war- 
paint, dashed  up  to  me,  and  with  a  terrific  whoop,  knocked  Uk- 
water  apparatus  from  my  hand,  and  waved  his  wooden  scalp- 
knife,  while  Mary  jumped  on  the  table  and  .set  up  a  wail  of  dis- 
appointment to  think  I  had  been  beaten  ;  but  mother  claimed 
that  the  fort's  garrison  was  not  altogether  defeated,  because,  with 
her  broom,  she  had  chased  Loren  down  cellar,  and,  clapping  the 
door  into  its  place,  was  at  that  moment  literally  "holding  the 
fort"  against  him.  The  struggle,  like  many  of  which  we  read 
in  more  ambitious  records,  was  ".short,  .sharp  and  decisive,"  for 
Loren  returned  to  the  attack,  and,  having  Oliver  to  help  hiiu 
from  within,  .soon  succeeded  in  forcing  the  door,  in  spite  of  my 
fierce  deluge  down  my  brother's  spine,  and  mother's  vigorous 
flourishes  impartially  distributed  among  the  two  boys  and  theii 
four-footed  ally. 

When  the  Indians  were  finally  victorious,  and  sat  by  in  flam- 
ing red  shirts,  worn  over  their  usual  garments,  and  with  wooden 
tomahawks  of  frightful  size,  while  their  waving  roosters'  feathers 
stuck  out  above  their  heads  (though  Oliver's  were  somewhat 
lopped  by  reason  of  the  water),  mother  said,  "You  know  right 
well  that  in  the  open  field  we  are  a  match  for  you.  This  taking 
of  the  fort  has  been  done  by  your  miserable  Indian  strategy." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  we  girls  chimed  in,  "you  had  to  come  sneak- 
ing around  vSO  that  we  hadn't  a  fair  chance." 

"  Ofcour.se  we  did,"  smiled  Oliver  ;  "  that's  what  we're  for. 
You  see,  I  had  been  reading  in  '  Western  Scenes '  about  some 
Indians  that  came  under  the  snozc,  so  L,oren  and  I  just  dug  our 
way  under  the  solid  crust  to  the  cellar  window,  which  we  had 
already  loosened,  and  burst  in  the  door,  that  we  had  fixed  to  our 
liking,  and  what  could  you  do  after  that  ?  " 

Sure  enough,  the  boys  had  won,  "  Indian  fashion,"  and 
nobody  could  complain. 
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"I  don't  like  such  plays,"  said  Mary,  sitting  on  mother's 
lap:  "do  you?"  patting  her  cheek. 

"Why,  no.  I  like  the  city  better  than  the  fort,"  replied 
mother.  "  But  we  did  this  to  give  the  boys  a  frolic,  and  as 
iIrv  got  the  better  of  us,  they  won't  want  another  such  game 
very  soon." 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  I,  not  feeling  very  much  elated  just 
then,  "  the  trouble  is,  not  that  we  were  outfought,  but  that  we 
were  outwitted.  The  next  time  you  want  an  Indian  fight,  boys, 
well  be  ready  for  you  at  all  points." 

But  the  discussion  of  the  battle  ended  abruptly  when  mother 
reminded  the  flushed  coml)atants  of  the  time,  and  soon  besiegers 
and  besieged  were  busy  in  removing  all  traces  of  the  conflict. 
Oliver  began  the  peaceful  work  of  mending  the  door  and  fasten- 
ing the  cellar  window,  while  we  quickly  set  all  things  in  order  in 
the  kitchen.  Loren,  after  taking  off  his  Indian  "toggery," 
sped  out  into  the  darkness  to  do  his  evening  chores,  whistling 
merrily  as  he  went,  and  long  before  the  early  bed-time  came,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Fort  City  had  settled  down  to  the  peaceful 
ways  of  civilized  life.* 

In  all  our  plays  (and  we  "  kept  a  hotel,"  among  the  rest,  in 
a  regular  ' '  shanty  ' '  play-house  that  was  built  for  us  by  a  carpen- 
ter when  the  big  barn  was  going  up),  Mary  was  mine  hostess,  and 
I  mine  host.  Mother  did  not  talk  to  us  as  girls,  but  simply  as 
human  beings,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
"know  house- work  "  and  do  it.  Mary  took  to  it  kindly  by  nat- 
ure ;  I  did  not,  and  each  one  had  her  way.  Mother  never  said, 
"You  must  cook,  you  must  sweep,  you  mu.st  sew,"  but  she 
studied  what  we  liked  to  do  and  kept  us  at  it  with  no  trying  at 
all.  There  never  was  a  busier  girl  than  I  and  what  I  did  was 
mostly  useful.  I  knew  all  the  carpenter's  tools  and  handled  them  : 
made  carts  and  sleds,  cross-guns  and  whip-handles  ;  indeed,  all 
the  toys  that  were  used  at  Forest  Home  we  children  manufactured. 
But  a  needle  and  a  dishcloth  I  could  not  abide  —  chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  I  was  bound  to  live  out-of-doors.  This  was  so  from 
the  beginning,  and  perhaps  it  had  something  to  do  with  our 
noble  mother's  willingness  to  live  out  in  the  country  away  from 
everybody  but  her  own.     Anyhow,  her  three  childreti  were  far 
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better  amused  because  left  to  amuse  themselves.  I  pity  the  poor 
little  things  that  have  so  many  toys  all  "brand  new  "  from  the 
store,  and  get  no  chance  to  use  their  own  wits  at  invention  and 
to  develop  their  own  best  gifts.  "Fort  City"  taught  Oliver  and 
his  sisters  a  better  way. 

What  to  do  on  vSunday  with  these  restless  spirits  was  a  seri- 
ous question,  for  father  and  mother  had  the  old  Puritan  training. 
It  was  in  their  birth  and  bones  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  holy 
unto  the  I^ord,  This  feeling  was  even  stronger  in  my  father,  per- 
haps, because  his  father  was  the  son  of  Elder  Klijah  Willard,  of 
Dublin,  N.  H.,  for  forty  years  pastor  in  that  parish,  a  good  man 
and  a  righteous,  who  trained  his  children  strictly  in  faith  and 
practice.  Perhaps,  also,  the  lawyer-like  character  of  his  mind  had 
something  to  do  with  his  greater  severity  in  holding  us  to  the 
white  line  of  what  he  deemed  our  duty.  For  himself,  he  would 
not  shave  or  black  his  boots  ;  he  would  not  read  or  write  a 
letter  ;  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  in  the  dictionar>'  for  a  word 
upon  the  Sabbath  day.  He  said,  "The  children  must  have 
habits. ' '  This  was  the  most  frequent  phrase  he  used  about  their 
training.  He  never  said  "  good  habits,"  so  that  I  grew  up  with 
the  idea  that  there  were  no  habits  except  good  ones  !  He  said, 
"  You  must  draw  your  lines  and  set  your  stakes,  for  if  you  don't 
you  will  be  just  nobody."  So  he  decided  that  no  calls  or  visits 
should  be  received  on  Sunday,  which  was  easy  enough  to  observe, 
as  there  was  nobody  to  come  but  the  birds,  and  nowhere  to  go  ex- 
cept to  the  fields  and  pasture.  He  also  said  that  no  books  or 
papers  should  be  read  except  those  of  a  strictly  religious  nature. 
Mother  did  not  interfere  with  all  this  by  any  word,  but  we  felt 
a  difference,  and  had  a  sense  of  greater  ' '  elbow  room ' '  with  her. 
A  little  incident  illustrates  her  tact.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
farm  life,  one  New  Year's  eve  came  on  Saturday  and  our  small 
presents  were  given  and  put  away  without  waiting  for  morning, 
because  father  thought  it  would  n't  be  right  to  have  them  on  vSun- 
day. One  can  hardly  imagine  the  bottled-up  condition  of  children 
in  such  a  case.  P'ortunately  for  Oliver,  he  had  a  Sunday  book, 
"  Austin's  Voice  to  Youth,"  and  little  Mary  had  a  child's  edition 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  so  they  could  get  at  work  on  their  presents. 
But,  alas  for  poor  me !  My  prayer  and  dream  had  been  for  months, 
"some  pictures  to  look  at  on  »Sunday,"  and  I  had  a  slate,  instead. 
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b  be  sure  I  had  devoutly  desired  a  slate,  for  I  had  imagined  any 
mount  of  things  that  could  be   written  and  drawn  upon  it,  but 
he  rule  of  the  house  did  not  permit  such  a  week-day  article  to 
oine  into  use  upon  the  Sabbath.     At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan,  and 
oiiigto  mother, — I  did  not  dare  suggest  even  this  to  the  revered 
S(|uire,"  as  the  fanners  called  my  father — I  .said,  in  a  pleading 
oico.   "  Mayn't  I  have  my  new  slate  if  I'll  promise  not  to  draw 
iiything  but  meetin '  houses  ?  ' '     (That' s  what  they  called  churches 
1  those  days.)     Mother  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  this  bit  of 
hildish  ingenuity,  and  .said,  "Yes,  you  may,  my  little  girl,  and 
iiaiuma  will  make  you  a  pattern  to  go  by."     So  there  was  peace 
nd  quiet,  while  mother,  who  had  nuich  skill  with  her  pencil, 
lade  a  "meeting  hou.se,"  and  I  wr.s  the  envy  of  my  brother 
iid  sister,  who  had  before  thought  them.selves  the  favored  ones. 
This  is  a  handy  place  in  which  to  mention  that,  though  we 
,vere  all  good  at  it,  the  premium  coaxer  of  the  family  was  little 
lary.     Whenever  the  others  wanted  a  master-.stroke  in  this  line, 
hey  sent  her  as  their  ambassador  at  court.     Mother  disliked  to 
let  us  be  exposed  to  the  damp,  changeable  days  when  winter 
,vas  just  giving  way  to  spring,   and  as  we  loved  "outdoors" 
better  than  any  other  place,  we  would  send  Mary,  who,  climbing 
on  mother's  knee  and  stroking  her  face  with  her  soft  little  hands, 
would   murmur  in   the  .sweetest  of  voices,    ' '  Dear,   nice,   good, 
pretty,   beautiful  mamma,  it's  warm   and   cool   and  coraftable, 
and  won't  yow  please  let  us  go  out  and  play?"     After  which 
speech  and  performance  mamma  generally  did. 

But  to  return  to  the  Forest  Home  Sunday.  In  the  early 
(lays,  before  the  new  bridge  across  Rock  river,  we  were  four 
miles  from  church,  and  as  we  cast  in  our  fortunes  with  the 
Methodists  (though  mother  was  a  Congregationalist),  we  were 
on  a  circuit,"  and  the  mini.ster  came  only  once  a  fortnight 
nr  once  a  month.  Then  we  were  dressed  in  our  Sunday  best, 
the  big  w^agon  was  brought  out  with  Jack  and  Gray,  and  family 
and  farm  hands  bundled  in — the  latter  to  be  dropped  at  the 
Catholic  church.  But  my  parents  soon  decided  not  to  leave 
the  house  alone,  for  prairie  fires  sometimes  crept  impleasantly 
lear,  cattle  broke  into  fields  or  garden,  and  there  was  no  dinner 
when  we  got  home.  In  those  days  such  a  being  as  a  "  tramp" 
had  not  been  heard  of,  and  in  our  twelve  years  of  isolation  on 
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this  firm,  not  one  tlieft,  much  less  any  fright  or  danger,  befell 
us  brave  pioneers.  Once  a  drunken  man  came  in  to  warm  him- 
self; once  we  found  behind  a  straw-stack  signs  of  men  having 
slept  there,  and  some  slices  of  bread  hidden  under  the  stack 
sometimes  men  stopped  to  ask  about  the  "river  road  to  Beloit, 
or  how  far  it  was  to  Janesville,  but  that  was  all.  The  present 
records  of  fright  and  peril  to  our  country  folks  seem  strange  ami 
pitiful  to  one  who  remembers  how  safe  and  peaceful  was  their 
lot  long  time  ago. 

We  made  this  plan  at  Forest  Home :  One  Sunday  father 
should  "hold  the  fort,"  the  next,  mother,  and  the  third,  Oliver, 
Whoever  did  this  had  to  get  the  dinner  ready,  and  as  both  father 
and  son  were  famous  cooks,  the  plan  worked  well.  Indeed,  to 
see  my  brother  brandish  the  carving-fork  in  air  as  we  ap- 
proached on  our  return  from  church,  and  to  inhale  the  rich 
aroma  of  his  roast  chicken,  nice  home-raised  vegetables  and 
steaming  coffee,  was  an  event.  Sunday  dinner  was  to  us  the 
central  point  of  the  day,  and  ser\'ed  to  keep  it  in  fragrant  me 
ory,  notwithstanding  its  many  deprivations. 

For  us  it  was  all  very  well,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  a  Sunday  dinner  that  deprives  working 
people  of  their  rest  and  their  opportunity  to  go  to  church. 

Careful  as  he  was,  from  training  and  long  habit,  about  what 
we  should  read  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  father  was  quite  easy-going 
when  we  could  once  get  him  out-of-doors.  He  would  whistle  to  the 
dogs — for  when  we  came  to  have  a  thousand  sheep  we  kept  three 
of  them — and  off  we  would  go  together  to  the  pasture,  father, 
we  girls  and  the  dogs,  leaving  Oliver  lying  upon  his  face  on  the 
front  piazza,  reading  his  beloved  "  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  and  mother  with  the  big  family  Bible  on  her  lap. 
As  we  wended  our  way  down  by  the  grassy  bank  of  tlie  broad, 
tree-shaded  river,  I  liked  to  lag  behind  and  "skip"  a  stone,  in 
which  art  I  was  something  of  an  adept.  But  Mary  would  wave 
her  hand  for  me  to  "Come  on,"  and  I  would  smilingly  desist. 
I  liked  to  clip  a  fresh  twig  from  the  alders,  or  to  make  a  "whistle" 
with  my  jack-knife,  but  father  said,  "Frances,  you  l^now  I 
don't  allow  you  to  keep  up  your  carpenter  work  on  Sunday.' 
Whereupon  I  answered  with  a  queer  pucker  about  the  lips,  that 
would  have  been  a  smile,  only  it  did  n't  dare  to,  "But,  father, 
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Ican't  I  whittle  if  I'll  promise  that  I  won't  make  anything?  "  and 
llic  agreed  to  that.  He  would  even  cut  achij)  from  the  gnarled  old 
ladar  tree,  and,  after  smoothing  it,  give  it  to  us,  and  say,  "  Did 
Ivou  ever  smell  anything  more  wholesome?"  I  liked  this  so 
limich  that  even  now  the  odor  of  red  cedar,  tlumgh  but  in  a  lead 
Liicirs  handle,  brings  back  to  me  the  river,  softly  flowing,  the 
Sentinel  trees,  my  father's  manly  figure  marching  at  the  head, 
Man  and  me  walking  demurely  after,  in  the  path  the  cows 
jliad  worn. 

On  vSunday  afternoon,  almost  the  only  leisure  time  she  had, 
niiil'n-r  would  walk  a  little  while  with  us  children  in  the  orchard, 
k.ikitig  .scissors  along  with  her,  and  clipping  a  sprig  of  caraway 
[jillimel  for  "  the  girls,"  or  a  bunch  of  sweet-smelling  pinks  for 
liver,  from  the  pretty  little  beds  in  the  heart  of  the  orchard, 
here  no  one  was  privileged  to  go  except  with  mother.  Here  she 
lalkod  to  us  of  God's  great  beauty  in  the  thoughts  Ht  works 
lilt  for  us  to  learn  about  Him  by ;  she  taught  us  tenderness 
'nvard  ever>'  little  sweet-faced  flower  and  piping  bird  ;  she  made 
see  the  shapes  of  clouds,  and  what  resemblances  they  bore  to 
|iiini:;s  upon  the  earth  ;  she  made  us  love  the  Heart  that  is  at 
utnre's  heart.  Thus  it  could  not  be  said  of  us,  as  of  poor 
feter  Bell, 

"  In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 

Did  Nature  lead  hini  a.s  before  ; 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
But  it  was  nothing  more." 

Father  did  not  "talk  religion,"  as  we  called  it,  very  much, 
or  did  our  mother.  They  had  family  prayers  always,  with 
Mt's  "  Practical  Observations  "  at  the  close  of  the  Bible  read- 
.5.  They  always  had  a  blessing  at  the  table,  and  if  father  did 
bt  ask  it,  mother  did.  They  did  not  insist  that  the  children  read 
ke  Bible  for  themselves,  and  I  was  verj'  shy  about  it,  the  ten- 
ancy of  my  mind  to  doubt  and  question  revealing  itself  even 
len  ;  when,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  Testament  was  specially  read 
|me  on  Sunday,  I  had  asked,  "  How  do  you  know  God  sent  it?" 
pel  if  the  family  Bible  was  sometimes  open  before  me,  I  would 
|y  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  when  mother  expressed  pleasure  at 
lesight,  "  I'm  looking  at  the  births  and  deaths,"  or, "  I'm  only 
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readitij;  the  Apocn'pha."     My  mother  ha'l  the  pood  sense  ncv 
to  seem  shocked  by  this  bit  of  bravado,  but  patted  the  busy  lit;; 
head  with  her  kind,  steady  hand,  saying,   "  My  little  girl  will 
a  missionary,  yet."     She  knew  these  symptoms  were  not  of  uj;:j 
ness,  but  just  the  prancing  a1)OUt  of  a  mettlesome  steed  beforf 
settled  to  life's  long  and  difficult  race.     She  knew  the  more  > 
argued  and   reproved,  the  worse  the  case  would  be,  so  she  j' 
lived   the  gospel  right  along  and  taught  its  precepts  and  pra\ 
•much. 

We  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  church  on  Sabhai 
Wenmg,  but  our  song  sen-ice  at  home  was,  as  already  mentioiiu 
an  inspiration  and  delight.  My  father  had  a  fine  bass  voice  as 
mother  a  tender,  vvell- trained  soprano.  There  were  no  "  Gosp 
Hymns,"  but  in  the  Mother's  Assistant — a  family  magazine  tli 
they  subscribed  to  for  some  years — were  sweet  songs  of  Christia 
faith,  and  the  old  Methodi.st  hynui-book  with  its  "Guide 
O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"'  and  Kirke  White's  "The  Star  of  I]et: 
lehem,"  used  just  about  to  break  my  heart  in  the  sweet  sumiiii 
twilijjhts,  though  I  would  n't  have  had  anybody  know, 
Mary.  Fair  and  bright,  in  spite  of  occasional  shadows,  seenii 
those  years  of  childhood  ;  still  fairer  and  brighter  they  seem  nm 

Father  made  us  big  paper  hats,  shaped  Mke  cornucopia 
trimmed  with  peacock  feathers  and  painted  wi*h  "  Injun  fight 
by  ingenious  sister  Mary.  Then  mother  sewed  for  us  belts 
bright  red  flannel,  in  which  were  stuck  wooden  swords,  bundi 
of  arrows,  etc.,  as  we  marched  away  on  hunting  expeditidr. 
Father  was  so  careful  of  his  girls  and  so  much  afraid  that  ha 
would  come  to  us  if  we  went  horseback  riding,  that  I  d^  emiiin 
to  have  a  steed  of  my  own,  contrived  a  saddle,  and  traiiiai 
favorite  heifer,  "  Dime,"  to  act  in  that  capacity.  "She  can  do 
if  she  has  a  mind  to,"  was  mv  i.nvarj-ing  reply  to  all  the  iiii;e 
ious  objections  of  Oliver,  who  said  that  a  creature  which  clu  w 
the  cud  and  divided  the  hoof  was  never  meant  for  riding  purpnst 
lie  also  claimed  that  Dime  did  her  part  when  she  gave  milk, 
ought  not  to  be  put  through  at  t!  is  rate.  But  I  to<)k  the  grnu! 
that  "  cows  were  a  lazy  set,  and  because  they  never  had  worki 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  n't  begin  now.  Up  in  Laplai 
they  made  a  great  many  uses  of  the  deer  that  ])eople  did  i 
where  we  live,  and  he  was  all  the  better  and  more  famous  aniii 
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as  a  result  of  it.  So,  since  father  would  n't  let  me  ride  a  horse,  I 
would  make  Dime  the  best  trained  and  most  accomplished  cow  in 
the  pasture  ;  and  Dime  would  like  it,  too,  if  they'd  only  let  her 
alone."  So  with  much  extra  feeding  and  caressing,  and  no  end 
of  curry-combing  to  make  h:;r  coat  shin  •,  I  brought  Dime  up  to  a 
liigh  degree  of  civilization.  She  would  "  moo"  whenever  I  ap- 
j)eared,  and  follow  me  about  like  a  dog  ;  she  would  submit  to 
being  led  by  a  bridle,  which  Loren,  always  willing  to  help,  had 
made  out  ot  an  old  pair  of  reins  ;  she  was  gradually  broken  to 
harness  and  would  draw  the  hand-sleds  of  us  girls  ;  but  the 
crowning  success  was  when  she  "got  wonted"  (which  really 
meant  when  she  willed)  to  the  saddle,  and  though  I  had  many 
an  inglorious  tumble  before  the  summit  of  ray  hopes  was  reached. 
1  found  myself,  at  last,  in  possession  of  an  outlandish  steed, 
whose  every  motion  threatened  a  catastrophe,  and  whose  awk- 
wardness was  such  that  her  trainer  never  ga\-e  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  animal's  powers,  but  used  to  ride  out  of  sight  down  in  the 
big  ravine,  and  only  when  the  boys  were  busy  in  the  field.  Jack 
and  Gray  were  the  chief  farm  horses,  and  to  see  Oliver  and  Loren 
mount  these,  and  go  tearmg  over  the  prairies  like  wild  Indians, 
was  my  despair.  This  was  the  one  pleasure  of  farm  life  that  was 
denied  the  girls,  but  when  I  was  fifteen,  father  declared,  at 
ir.other's  earnest  request,  that  "the  girls  might  now  ride  the 
horses  whenever  their  mother  thought  best. ' '  Many  a  time  did 
she  take  her  stand  in  the  road  and  watch  us  while  we  galloped 
"to  the  ravine"  near  "  Bluff  Wood,"  the  Hodge  homestead,  and 
iiack  iigain.  To  offset  -r.v  "trained  cow,"  Mary  had  a  goat  for 
which  ]ianniers  ( side-pcckets)  had  iK-en  made,  in  one  of  which  a 
nice,  toothsome  lunch  was  often  placed,  which  Bridget  took  great 
pleasure  in  providing,  and  in  the  other,  our  sketching  materials. 
A  .sheep-bell  was  tied  on  the  goat's  neck  and  to  see  us  v  ith  our 
tall  caps,  red  belts,  and  cro.ss-ginis  on  shoulder,  wendinr;  our  way 
1(1  the  groves  along  the  river  bank,  while  the  dug  Fido  scoured 
the  bushes  for  gophers,  often  returning  to  walk  in  the  procession, 
was  thedelight  of  mother's  heart,  for  well  .she  knew  how  plea.sant 
and  how  healthful  all  tliis  was  to  her  two  girls.  Mar>-  wore  the 
official  badge  of  "  Provider,"  for  the  practical  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  her  charge.  This  badge  was  a  bit  of  car\'ed  pine,  like 
a. small  cane,  painted  in  many  colors  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon. 
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The  one  who  wore  it  had  the  "say,"  about  what  the  lunch  should 
be,  and  where  and  when  it  should  be  eaten  ;  also  whether  Fido 
had  behaved  well  enough  to  go  along,  and  many  other  questions 
not  needfv.l  to  repeat.  When  the  time  came,  a  nice  white  table- 
cloth was  spread,  and  some  of  mother's  light,  sweet  bread,  with 
butter  that  fairly  smelled  of  violets,  and  nice  sugar  strewn  over  it, 
was  set  in  order,  with  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  and  a  few  hickory 
nuts.  Our  drink  was  water,  bright  from  the  crj\stal  spring  up 
the  bank,  and  we  l^rought  it  in  a  bottle  and  drank  't  through  a 
clean-cut  straw.  We  asked  a  V/iessing  at  the  tal)le,  and  acted  like 
grown  folks,  so  far  as  we  could.  This  generall}-  closed  the  expe- 
dition, but  before  eating  we  would  fish,  chicriy  for  "minnies  "  (or 
minnow  fish),  and  we  usually  had  several  of  these  little  swimmers 
in  dishes  at  home,  which  was  a  pity,  for  they  died  after  a  few  days. 
We  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  animals,  for  mother  had  taught 
us  better,  but  we  did  n't  think,  sometimes.  One  of  the  first  bits 
of  verse  mother  ever  repeated  and  explained  to  us  was  this,  from 
her  favorite  poet,  Cowper : 

"  I  would  not  rank  among  my  list  of  friends. 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  vian 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worinV 

Then  there  were  other  beautiful  lines  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Wordsworth,  I  think,  which  closed  with 

"This  lesson,  shepherd,  let  xis  two  divide, 
Taught  both  by  what  life  shows  and  what  conceals, 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

We  used  to  shoot  at  a  mark  with  arrows  and  became  ver>' 
good  at  hitting,  so  much  so  that  at  my  request,  Mary,  whose 
trust  in  her  sister  was  perfect,  stood  up  by  a  post  with  an  augci- 
hole  in  it,  and  let  me  fire  away  and  put  an  arrow  through  the  hok 
when  her  sweet  blue  eye  was  just  beside"  it.  But  this  was  wren;-;. 
and  when  v/e  rushed  in  "  to  tell  mother,"  she  did  n't  smile,  b\it 
made  us  promi.se  "  never,  no,  never,"  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 

Down  by  the  river  bank,  Mary  took  her  pencil  and  made 
sketches,  such  as  they  were,  while  I  delighted  to  lie  stretched 
out  upon  the  grass,  look  up  into  the  blue  sky  and  '  •  think  my 
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thoughts."  Sometimes  I  would  reach  out  mvhand  appealingly 
toward  heaven,  and  say  to  her:  "Sec  there!  covXd  you  resist  a 
hand  that  so  much  wanted  to  clasp  your  own  ?  Of  course  you 
could  n't,  and  God  can  not,  either.  I  believe  that,  though  I  do 
not  see  that  He  reaches  down  to  me."  And  lovely,  trusting 
Mary  answered  :  "I  know  He  does,  for  mother  says  so." 

One  day  wdien  we  girls  were  thus  having  our  good  times 
down  by  the  river,  the  three  Hodge  boys  came  along,  hunting  for 
liirds' nests.  "But  you  mustn't  carry  any  away  !  "  said  Mary, 
greatly  stirred.  "  You  may  climl)  the  trees  and  look,  if  you  want 
to  see  the  eggs  or  little  ones,  but  you  can't  hurt  a  birdie,  big  or 
Httle,  in  our  pasture."  The  boj'S  said  their  mother  told  them 
the  .same  thing,  and  they  only  wanted  to  "look."  So  Mary 
and  I  sJi.owed  them  under  tlie  leafy  covert  some  of  the  brown 
thrush's  housekeeping,  and  the  robin's,  too,  and  then  we  told 
them  that  since  they  were  such  kind  boys,  and  did  n't  want  to 
kill  the  pretty  creatures  God  had  made,  and  since  they  had  just 
come  West  and  did  n't  know  all  the  ways  we  had  out  here,  we 
would  help  them  to  "  drown  out  a  gopher,"  and  they  might  have 
it  if  they  wanted  to.  < 

John  was  delighted  ;  Rupert's  eyes  fairly  danced,  but 
I  thoughtful  Jamie,  "the  preacher,"  as  they  callc'  him,  .said, 
"But  why  do  you  drown  out  a  gopher?  Is  that  a  kind  thing 
to  do?" 

"  Well,  it  is  this  way,"  explained  the  Western  prairie  girls  ; 

"the  gopher  digs  up  the  corn  and  spoils  the  crop.     Many  a  time 

[we've  dropped  corn  into  the  hills  for  Oliver  or  father  till  we've 

tired   ourselves   out  getting  it  under  ground,  and  along  would 

come  this  black-striped  yellow-coat  and  eat  up  our  crop  before  it 

was  started.    So  father  said  it  was  our  plain  duty  to  catch  as 

|inauy  as  we  could,  and  we've  set  traps  and  tried  all  sorts  of  ways, 

but  the  one  the  boys  like  best  is  drowning  out.     Father  told  us 

[that   the  poet  Cowper,  who  writes   so  well    about   kindness   to 

liiniuials,  says   '  Our  rights  are  paramount  and  nujst  extinguish 

jtheirs  ; '  that  is,  when  they  spoil  our  work,  we  are  obliged  to  spoil 

|theui,  for  the  general  good." 

The  boys  thought  there  was  common  sense  in  this,  and  I  led 
[the  way  to  a  hole  in  the  grouiul  about  as  large  around  as  an  ear 
)f corn,  where  P'ido  had  been  clawing  for  some  time.     "The  way 
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we  do  is  to  pour  water  into  the  hole,  stand  there  with  a  big  stick 
or  a  shovel,  and  when  the  gopher  comes  crawling  up,  Fido 
snatches  him  by  the  throat,  and  the  poor,  drenched  thing  does  n't 
have  long  to  suffer,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Mary.  So  John  went 
to  the  house  for  a  couple  of  pails  and  he  and  Rupert  brought 
water  from  the  river,  Jamie  and  we  watched  at  the  hole,  one  with 
a  shovel  and  the  others  with  sticks,  and  the  dog  was  wikl 
with  importance  and  delight.  Pretty  soon  tiie  poor,  wet  gopher 
crawled  to  the  front,  his  mouth  open,  and  his  long  teeth  in  full 
view.  "Whack"  went  the  shovel,  but  "snap"  went  old  Fido's 
jaws,  and  the  "happy  corn-fields,"  as  I  said,  claimed  the  destroyer 
so  unwelcome  here.  "What  !  you  don't  think  that  gophers  will 
have  another  life?"  .said  preacher  Jamie,  quite  shocked  by  the  idea. 
"  I  only  know  that  mother  says  John  Wesley  thought  the 
birds  would  go  to  heaven,  and  the  Indians  think  that, 

'  Transported  to  that  equal  sky, 
Their  faithful  dogs  shall  bear  them  company,'  " 

was  my  reply.  "It  is  a  thing  that  nobod}'  can  tell  anything 
about,  but  I  like  ^o  think  the  fact  of  life  predicts  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality." 

"  Did  n't  mother  put  that  into  your  head  ?  "  asked  Mary  as 
we  wended  otir  way  home. 

I  said  I  guessed  so,  for  she  always  answered  all  my  questions 
and  told  me  so  much  that  I  hardly  knew  where  her  thotights 
ended  and  mine  began. 

Sometimes  in  winter  I  would  set  a  "figure-four  trap"  down 
in  the  grove  south  of  "Fort  City,"  where  I  caught  many  a 
plump  quail.  The  trap  was  nothing  but  a  rough  box,  held  np 
on  the  edge  by  three  sticks,  fitted  together  like  the  figure  4,  and 
having  fastened  to  the  cross  bar  of  the  figure  a  few  grains  oi 
wheat.  When  the  little  "more  wheat"  singing  quails  pecke 
away  at  the  stick  to  knock  off  these  grains,  the  whole  thing  fell 
down  and  they  were  prisoners.  I  used  to  put  on  an  old  coat  o!| 
father's,  and  some  droll  little  boots  my  brother  had  outgrown 
aiid,  perching  a  soft  hat  on  my  head,  wend  my  way  over  tin 
snow's  hard  crust  to  vSee  my  trap.  But  I  never  killed  a  quail, 
would  bring  them  home  and  hand  them  over  to  Loren,  who  soon 
set  them  free  into  the  heavenly  bird-land.     Then  Bridget  wonli 
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pick,  stuff  and  cook  the  quails,  putting  in  flavored  bread  crumbs 
and  such  delicious  "suui'  ier  savory  "  as  never  was  tasted  l)eibre 
or  since,  and  browning  the  delicious  game  to  a  turn.  All  this 
WW  considered  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  because  quails  could 
1)L'  eaten,  and  so  were  useful  and  were  not  killed  for  mere  sport. 
But  Mary,  whose  heart  was  pitiful  as  an  angel's,  used  to  wish 
that  "folks  could  get  along  without  meat,  and  not  kill  the 
oivatures  wnth  such  bright,  kind  eyes  as  calves  have,  and  lambs, 
and  little  birdies,"  and  her  older  sister,  who  was  given  to 
"  branching  out,"  would  tell  her  she  "  presumed  that  time  would 
come,  and  hoped  it  might.  Anything  that  you  could  imagine 
was  apt  to  happen  .some  day." 

"Father's  Room"  was  a  sort  of  literary  refuge  to  all  con- 
cerned. Here  were  his  tall  book-case  and  his  desk  that  locked  up, 
with  which  latter  no  mortal  ever  interfered  for  the  good  rea.son 
that  its  black,  velvet-lined  interior  was  never  .seen  saAe  when 
"  the  Squire  "  was  seated  there  at  work.  He  would  sit  for  days 
making  out  the  tax  list  of  the  (real)  town,  writing  his  speech 
lor  the  fair,  or  his  "  History  of  Rock  County,"  and  we  would  I)e 
near  him,  at  work  with  brush,  or  pen,  or  pencil,  never  speaking  a 
word  to  each  other  or  to  him.  All  other  rooms  in  the  house  were 
full  of  life  and  talk  and  music,  but  "  Father's"  was  a  place  of 
privilege  conditioned  upon  quiet ;  therein  we  children  were  on  our 
best  of  good  behavior,  and  even  the  cat,  of  which  he  was  ver>^ 
fond,  ceased  to  be  frisky  when  admitted  to  the  room  which  its 
owner  called  his  ''  sanctum  sanctorum y 

My  father  did  not  believe  in  medicine — I  mean,  not  as  most 
people  do.  He  thought  every  familj'  ought  to  pay  so  much  a 
year  to  the  doctor,  and  then  deduct  for  every  day's  illness.  He 
said  this  would  soon  make  all  the  M.  D.'s  careful  students  of 
[how  to  keep  folks  well,  instead  of  how  to  get  them  well  when  by 
their  own  carelessness  they  had  fallen  sick.  He  used  to  say 
that  God  had  but  about  half  a  dozen  laws  of  health,  and  if  peo- 
jple  would  only  study  these  and  obey  them,  they  would  have  a 

appy,  Weil-to-do  life.  He  thought  it  was  wonderful  how  easy 
|our  Heavenly  Father  has  made  it  for  us  in  this  world,  if  we  will 

only  take  hold  of  it  by  the  right  luu'dle."  Just  as  He  made 
jlnit  one  law  in  the  Garden  of  Ivden — so  easy  to  remember — and 
lin  all  other  things  Adam  and  Evo  could   act  of  their  own  free 
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will,  so  in  the  new  Garden  of  Kden  that  we  called  Forest 
Home,  and  in  the  great  world,  there  were  few  things  to  do,  and 
then  all  wonld  have  health.  He  did  n't  say  ''good  health,"  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  ever  said,  "  I  enjoy  bad  health  ! ' 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  n't  enjoyable,  and  in  the  next,  there 
was  no  kind  of  health  but  good,  since  the  word  itself  meant 
wholeness  or  holiness, — a  perfect  state,  as  compared  with  tlii; 
imperfect  state  of  being  sick. 

In  Oberlin  he  had  been  much  attached  to  Dt.  Jennings,  a 
cold-water  physician  who  had  written  a  book  on  right  living, 
which  father  read  more  than  anything  else  except  his  Bibk 
and  A.  J.  Downing' s  Ilorticidlurist.  If  we  had  sore  throats, 
a  cold  water  compress  was  put  on  ;  when  I  stepped  on  a  nail,  and 
might  easily  have  had  locked-jaw,  mother  lifted  me  into  the 
kitchen  "sink"  and  pumped  water  over  the  aching  member; 
when  on  a  summer  morning  Oliver's  leg  was  broken  by  an  ugly 
ox,  his  mother  sat  beside  him,  attending  to  the  cold-water  band- 
age by  night  and  day  for  a  week.  And  yet,  in  the  twelve  years 
of  our  farm  life,  "  The  Happy  Five  "  (as  I  was  wont  to  call  theni) 
knew  almost  nothing  about  sickness.  Our  golden  rules  were 
these,  worthy  to  be  framed  beside  the  entrance  door  of  ever}' 
home : 


"GOLDEN  RULES  OF  HEALTH. " 

Simple  food,  mostly  of  vci^^c tables,  fish  and  foxvls. 

Plenty  of  sleep,  with  very  early  hciirs  for  retiring. 

Flannel  clothins:  next  the  skin  all  the  year  round; 
feet  kept  zuann,  head  eool,  and  nothing  luorn  tight. 

fust  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  only  let  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  go  toy;ether. 

No  tea  ov  coffee  for  the  children,  no  alcoholic  drink 
or  tobacco  for  anybody. 

Tell  the  truth  and  mind  your  parents. 


"  But  yet.  Fort  City  must  have  a  doctor,  or  else,  you  see,  it 
would  n't  be  a  city,"  I  pleaded  one  day.  So,  being  told  to  "  k" 
ahead,"  I  collected  a  lot  of  spools,  whittled  the  projecting  part 
off  the  smaller  end  of  each,  and  made  a  stopper  for  it,  plugged  tli 
other  end  with  a  bit  of  wood,  and  so  had  a  fine  outfit  of  bottle.'- 
which  were  labeled  with  all  the  outrageous  names  of  drugs  that 
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mother  or  I  could  think  of,  only  the  real  contents  (fortunately) 
were  sugar,  starch,  salt,  flour,  pepper,  etc.,  from  the  store-room. 
Mary  made  for  me  a  large  assortment  of  powder  papers,  cut  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  ;  surgical  instruments  were  shaped  from  ])its  of  tin, 
with  handles  of  wood  ;  a  tin  watch  was  used  in  counting  the 
pulse,  and  poor  Mary,  stretched  out  on  two  chairs,  obligingly 
"made  believe  sick."  The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
that  I  dutifully  kept  through  all  tho.se  years,  will  give  the  out- 
come of  my  medical  experience  : 

Sister  w.as  sick,  and  I  brought  out  all  my  little  bottles  of  sugar,  salt 
and  Hour.     Resides  these  medicines,   I  dosed  her  with  pimento  pills,  and 
poulticed  her  with  cabbage  leaves,  but  she  grew  uo  better  quite  fast,  so . 
mother  called  another  doctor.     Dear  me,  if  I  were  my  brother,  instead  of 
being  only  a  girl,  we'd  soon  see  whether  I've  talent  for  medicine  or  not. 

But  the  "other  doctor"  was  ptirely  imaginarj',  for  Mary 
jumped  up  and  ran  off  with  Oliver  after  .the  cows,  telling  me  that 
I  could  "  try  my  skill  on  the  calves  or  the  cat  next  time,"  and 
the  young  M.  D.  got  quite  a  lesson  from  her  mother  on  the  value 
of  moderation  in  medicine  and  all  other  undertakings. 

I  have  said  but  little  about  winter-time  at  Forest  Home. 
The  truth  is,  it  seemed  to  us  that  when  the  lovely  summer  and 
beautiful  autumn  days  were  gone,  they  never  would  come  back. 
And  thotigh  we  made  sleas  and  went  coasting,  took  care  of  oiu' 
scores  of  pets,  set  our  figtire-four  traps  for  quails,  and  played  "  Fort 
City ' '  witu  great  zest,  it  remains  true  that  we  greeted  the  return 
of  spring  with  stich  keen  delight  as  city  children  can  not  know. 
The  first  flower — who  should  find  and  bring  it  home  to  mother? 
That  was  a  question  of  the  highest  interest,  and  little  Mary  was 
quite  as  likely  as  the  older  ones  to  win  this  beatitiful  distinction. 
The  hill-side  behind  the  house,  the  "Big  Ravine,"  and  "  Whale's- 
back,"  near  the  Hodge  homestead,  were  the  favorite  hiding- 
places  of  the  "Ma"ch  flower,"  "wind  flower,"  or  "anemone," 
that  hardy  pioneer  which  ventured  first  to  spread  its  tiny  sail 
and  '-  .xh  the  favoring  breeze.  Next  came  the  l)uttercups,  then 
the  violets,  and,  later  on,  the  crow's-foot  geranium,  shooting  star, 
wild  lady's  slipper,  wild  rose  and  lily,  and  a  hundred  sweet,  shy 
flowers  with  unknown  names.  Btit  the  spring  sounds  were  more 
to  me  than  the  spring  po.sies. 

lyike  all  rural  people,  our  family  rose  at  day-break  in  spring. 
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in  winter  long  before  that  time.  Father  went  to  his  desk ;  Oliver, 
Loren,  and  the  "  hired  hands  "  went  to  the  cow-yard  to  milk,  or 
to  the  barn  to  feed  the  horses  ;  Mar>'  and  I  cared  for  our  special 
pets,  the  turkeys,  chickens,  and  pea-fowls,  the  rabbits,  goats, 
calves,  colts  and  dogs,  while  mother  and  Bridget  got  the  break- 
fast. But  when  the  witchery  of  spring-time  came,  we  girls  would 
take  turns  about  waking  each  other,  and  first  of  all  in  the  house 
would  steal  away  to  our  best-beloved  "  Outdoors."  It  seenad 
to  us  that  we  learned  secrets  then,  such  as  dear  old  Mother  Nature 
did  not  tell  to  most  folks. 

We  sought  the  quiet  dells  in  the  "  north  pasture,"  where  a 
sort  of  wild  mint  grew,  with  smell  so  fresh  and  sweet  as  can't 
be  told,  and  where  were  mosses  lovelier  than  the  velvet  of  the 
Queen's  throne.  We  put  our  ears  to  the  ground,  as  Indians  d(j, 
and  heard  sounds  afar  off,  or  thought  we  did,  which  answered 
just  as  well.  Voices  cdnie  to  us  as  we  listened,  through  the 
woods  and  from  the  prairie  near  by,  that  thrilled  our  hearts  with 
joy.  The  jay,  the  blue1)ird  and  the  robin  made  music  vastly 
sweeter  than  any  we  ever  heard  elsewhere  or  afterward.  But  tlie 
"prairie-chickens"  had  organized  the  special  orchestra  that  \ve 
listened  to  with  most  delight  in  the  fair  .spring  days.  It  was 
a  peculiar  strain,  not  a  song  at  all,  as  everybody  knows,  but  a 
far-off,  mellow,  rolling  sound,  a  sort  of  drumbeat,  rising  and 
falling,  circling  through  the  air  and  along  the  ground,  "  so  near, 
and  yet  so  far,"  it  seemed  to  us  like  a  breath  from  Nature's  very 
lips.  Perhaps  it  came  so  gently  and  with  such  boundless  wel- 
come to  our  hearts,  because  it  was  the  rarest,  surest  harbinger  of 
spring.  Now  the  lambs  would  soon  be  playing  in  the  pastures ; 
now  the  oriole  would  soon  be  flashing  through  the  trees,  the 
thrush  singing  in  the  fields,  and  the  quail's  sweet  note,  "more 
wheat,"  would  cheer  the  farmer  at  his  toil ;  the  river  would  soon 
mirror  the  boughs  that  would  bend  over  it  in  their  rich  summer 
green,  for  winter  was  over  and  gone,  fresh  .spring  rain  was  often 
on  the  roof,  and  the  deep  heavens  grew  wann  and  blue.  All 
thesp  things  were  in  the  far-off,  curious  notes  of  the  prairie-chick- 
ens that  we  never  saw,  but  only  listened  to  with  smiling  faces, 
while  girls  and  chickens,  after  their  own  fashion,  thanked  God 
that  spring  had  come  once  more. 

In  the  earlier  years  at  Forest  Home,  prairie  fires  were  a  gor- 
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geous feature  of  the  spring  landscape.  Only  a  few  times  did  they 
come  near  enough  to  make  us  anxious.  Returning  from  church 
one  vSabbath  noon  with  Oliver,  mother  saw  one  of  her  mile-away 
neighbors  motioning  to  her  vigorously, — a  woman,  by  the  way, 
who  did  n't  believe  in  "going  to  meetings,"  for  which  reason, 
father  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  family  outside  of  bus- 
iness. Oliver  stopped  the  horses,  and  coming  out  to  her  gate 
Mrs.  P.  said,  "  You'd  better  be  at  home  'tending  to  your  prairie 
fires  ;  the  neighbors  are  fighting  them  for  you,  and  tr>'ing  to  save 
your  buildings." 

Oliver  whipped  up  his  team,  and  away  they  flew  down  the 
river  toward  F'orest  Home.  There  they  found  father  in  his  .shirt- 
sleeves directing  the  forces  that  had  already  put  the  fire  to  rout. 
He  had  strolled  out  with  Mary  and  me  to  "  take  an  observation," 
as  he  called  it,  and  had  .seen  the  fire  bearing  down  in  braggart 
st_\le  from  Mr.  Guernsey's  prairie  toward  a  log  tenement  house 
where  one  of  our  hired  men  was  living.  The  liou.se  was  closed, 
for  all  the  family  (Catholic)  had  gone  to  church.  "  Bring  some 
pails,  girls,  and  follow  me,"  .said  father,  as  he  ran  toward  this 
house,  which  was  in  danger. 

"  I  know  what  he'll  do,"  .said  I  to  Mary,  as  we  armed  our- 
seb'es  with  pails,  and,  whistling  to  the  dogs,  scampered  away 
following  father ;  "of  course,  he  mu.st  fight  fire  with  fire,  or  else 
Kd  Carey's  hou.se  is  gone." 

It  was  a  long  run,  through  the  orchard,  across  the  Big  Ravine 
and  over  a  stretch  of  prairie,  but  we  were  not  far  behind  our 
father.  We  found  him  "back-firing,"  as  it  was  called  ;  that  is, 
setting  the  gra.ss  burning  all  along  between  the  fire  and  the 
house,  and  then,  with  a  neighbor  or  two,  beating  it  out  again 
when  the  flame  grew  too  strong.  We  brought  water,  thrashed 
away  at  the  grass  with  sticks,  and  grew  black  in  the  face,  not 
from  work,  but  from  the  smoke  and  cinders.  By  the  time  Oliver 
and  mother  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  crisis  was  over  and  we 
girls  clambered  into  the  democrat  wagon,  covered  all  over  with 
dirt  and  glorj-,  and  both  telling  at  once  about  the  hair-breadth 
scape  of  Kdward's  hou.se.  But  for  the  most  part  the  prairie  fires 
were  among  the  pleasant  features  of  spring,  for  they  .seldom  did 
any  harm.  In  burning  over  a  new  section  of  land,  before  break- 
ing it  up  with  the  plow,  men  would  fire  it  from  each  of  the  four 
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sides  and  let  it  bimi  toward  the  center.  The  grass,  so  long, 
thick,  and  sometimes  matted,  made  a  bright,  high  wall  of  flame, 
.sendirjg  up  columns  of  smoke  like  a  thousand  locomotives  l)low- 
ing  oiT  steam  at  <mce.  At  night  these  fires,  on  the  distant  horizon, 
looked  lo  us  like  a  drove  of  racing,  winged  steeds  ;  or  they  swept 
along,  dancing,  courtesying,  now  forward,  now  backward,  like- 
gay  revelers  ;  or  they  careered  wildly,  like  unchained  furies  ;  but 
always  they  were  beautiful,  often  grand,  and  .sometimes  terrible. 
Another  rich  exjierience  that  came  to  my  .sister  and  me  was 
following  the  "  l)reaking  ])low"  in  .spring.  Ju.st  after  'die  prairie 
fire  had  done  its  work  and  the  great  field  was  black  with  thj  car- 
pet it  had  .s])read,  came  the  huge  plow,  th.rc"  times  as  large  as 
that  generally  used,  with  which  the  virgin  soil  was  to  be  turned 
upward  to  the  sun.  Nowadays  in  the  far  West,  that  keeps  going 
farther  ever>'  year,  they  use  steam  plows.  Just  think  of  a  loco- 
motive out  in  the  boundless  prairie,  going  so  fast  and  far  that 
one  would  n't  dare  tell  how  many  miles  it  gets  over  in  a  day  I 
But  away  back  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  so  dis'ant  from  the.se 
wonderful  eighties  in  which  we  live,  we  thought  that  nothing 
could  go  beyond  the  huge  plow,  with  steel  "mould-board"  so 
bright  that  you  could  .see  your  face  in  it;  "  beam  "  so  long  that 
we  two  girls  could  sit  upon  it  for  a  ride  and  have  space  for  half  a 
dozen  more  ;  formidable  "colter  " — a  sharp,  knife-like  steel  that 
went  before  the  plowshare  to  cut  the  thick  .sod — and  eight  great, 
branch-horned  oxen  sturdily  pulling  all  this,  while  one  man  held 
the  plow  by  its  strong,  curving  handles,  and  another  cracked  a 
whip  with  lash  so  long  it  reached  the  heads  of  the  head  oxen  away 
at  the  front.  As  father  generally  held  the  plow,  and  Oliver,  who 
was  very  kind  to  animals,  the  whip,  Mary  and  I  u.sed  to  enjoy  run- 
ning along  and  balancing  ourselves  on  the  great  black  furrow,  as 
it  curved  over  from  the  polished  mould-board  and  lay  there 
smooth  and  even  as  a  plank.  Sometimes  the  plow  would  run 
against  a  .snag  in  the  shape  of  a  big  "  red-root  ";  for,  strange  to 
say,  the  prairie  soil,  where  no  tree  was  in  sight,  had  roots,  .some- 
times as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  stretching  along  under  ground. 
Then  would  come  a  cheery  "  Get  up.  Bill !  Halloa  there.  Bright ! 
Now's  )'Our  time,  Brindle  ! "  The  great  whip  w^ould  crack 
above  their  heads  ;  the  giant  creatures  would  bend  to  the  yoke  ; 
' '  snap ' '  would  go  the  red-root  and  smooth  would  turn  the  .splen- 
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did  furrow  with  home  and  school  and  civilization  gleaming  from 
its  broad  face,  and  happy  children  skipping,  barefooted,  along 
its  new-laid  floor.  These  were  "  great  times  "  indeed!  As  the 
sun  climbed  higher  and  the  day  grew  warm,  we  would  go  to  the 
house,  and  compound  a  pail  of  "  harvest  drink,"  as  father  called 
it,  who  never  permitted  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  his  fioKls 
or  ;it  his  barn-raisings.  Water,  molasses  and  ginger  were  its  in- 
gredients, and  the  thirsty  toilers,  taki;ig  it  from  a  tin  dipper, 
declared  it  "  good  enough  to  set  before  a  king." 

Later  on,  we  girls  were  fitted  out  with  bags  of  corn,  of  beans, 
onion,  turnip  or  beet  seed,  which  we  tied  around  our  waists,  as, 
taking  hoe  in  hand,  we  helped  do  tlK;  planting,  not  as  work, 
but  "just  for  fun,"  leaving  off  whenever  we  grew  tired.  We 
"rode  the  horse ' '  for  Oliver  when  he  ' '  cultivated  corn' ' ;  held  trees 
for  father  when  he  planted  new  ones,  which  he  did  by  scores 
each  spring  ;  watched  him  at  "  grafting  time  "  and  learned  about 
"scions"  and  "seedlings";  had  our  own  little  garden  beds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  thought  no  blossoms  ever  were  so 
fair  or  dishes  so  toothsome  as  those  raised  by  our  own  hands. 
Once  when  I  was  weeding  onions  with  my  father,  I  pulled  out 
along  with  the  grass,  a  good-sized  snake  by  the  tail,  after  which 
I  was  less  diligent  in  that  department  of  industry.  The  flower- 
i^arden  was  a  delight  to  people  for  miles  around,  with  its  wealth 
of  rare  shrubs,  roses,  tulips  and  clambering  vines  which  mother 
and  her  daughters  trained  over  the  rambling  cottage  until  it 
looked  like  .some  great  arbor.  I  had  a  .seat  in  the  tall  black  oak 
near  the  front  gate,  where  I  could  read  and  write  quite  hidden 
from  view.  I  had  a  box  with  lid  ami  hinges,  fastened  beside  me, 
where  I  kept  my  sketches  and  books,  whence  the  "general  pub- 
He"  was  warned  off  by  the  words  painted  in  large,  black  letters 
on  a  board  nailed  to  the  tree  I)elow:  "  Tniv  Kagle's  Nkst, 
Hkware  !  "  Mary  had  her  own  smaller  tree,  near  by,  similarly 
fitted  up. 

Oliver  thought  all  this  was  verj'  well,  but  he  liked  to  sit 
betimes  on  the  roof  of  the  hou.se,  in  the  deep  shade,  or  to  climb 
the  .steeple  on  the  big  barn,  b}'  the  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  ' '  view 
I  the  land.scape  o'er,  "  a  proceeding  in  which  his  sisters,  not  to  be 
outdone,  frequently  imitated  him.  Indeed,  Oliver  was  our  fore- 
runner in  most  of  our  outdoor-ish-ness,  and  but  for  his  bright, 
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tolerant  spirit,  our  lives,  so  isolated  as  they  were,  would  hnvr 
missed  much  of  the  happiness  of  which  tlicy  were  stored  full. 
For  instance,  one  spring,  Oliver  had  a  freak  of  walking  on  stilts; 
when,  behold,  up  went  his  sisters  on  stilts  as  high  as  his,  and 
came  stalking  after  him.  He  spun  a  top  ;  out  came  two  others. 
He  played  marbles  with  the  Hodge  Ijoys  ;  down  went  the  girls 
and  learned  the  mysteries  of  "  mibs,"  and  "  alleys,"  and  the  rest 
of  it.  He  played  "  quoits  "  with  horseshoes;  so  did  they.  He 
played  "  prisoner's-base  "  with  the  boys;  they  started  the  same 
game  immediately.  He  climbed  trees  ;  they  followed  after.  He 
had  a  cross-gun  ;  the>-  got  him  and  Loren  to  help  fit  them  out  in 
the  same  way,  and  I  painted  in  capitals  along  the  side  of  mine  its 
name,  "  Defiance,"  while  Mary  put  on  hers,  plain  "  Bang  Up  !" 
After  awhile  he  had  a  real  gun  and  shot  muskrats,  teal,  and  once 
a  long-legged  loon.  We  fired  the  gun  by  "  special  permit,"  with 
mother  looking  on,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  hunting  and  did  n't 
care  to,  anyway.  Once,  however,  Oliver  "dared"  me  to  walk 
around  the  pasture  ahead  of  him  and  his  double-barreled  gun 
when  it  was  loaded  and  both  triggers  lifted.  This  I  did,  which 
was  most  foolhard}-,  and  we  two  "ne'er-do-weels,"  whose  secret 
no  one  knew  but  Mary,  came  home  to  find  her  watching  at  the 
gate  with  tear-stained  face,  and  felt  so  ashamed  of  ounselves  that 
we  never  repeated  the  sin — for  it  was  nothing  less.  Oliver  wa.^ 
famous  at  milking  cows;  his  sisters  learned  the  art,  sitting  beside 
him  on  three-legged  stools,  but  never  carried  it  to  such  perfection 
as  he,  for  the}-  were  very  fond  of  milk  and  he  could  send  a  stream 
straight  into  their  mouths,  which  was  greater  fun  than  merely 
playing  a  tuneful  tattoo  into  a  tin  pail,  so  they  never  reached 
distinction  in  the  latter  art.  They  did,  however,  train  the  cat  to 
sit  on  the  cow's  back  through  milking  time.  Oliver  could  har- 
ness a  horse  in  just  about  three  minutes  ;  his  sisters  learned  to  do 
the  same,  and  knew  what  "  hames "  and  "tugs"  and  "hold- 
backs" were,  as  well  as  "  fetlock,  "  "hock,"  and  "pastern." 

There  were  just  four  things  he  liked  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  share — hunting,  boating,  riding  on  horseback  and  "going  swim- 
ming." But  at  this  distance  it  looks  to  this  narrator  as  ill 
hunting  was  what  he  would  better  not  have  done  at  all,  and  for 
the  rest,  it  was  a  pity  that  "  our  folks"  were  so  afraid  "the  two 
forest  nymphs "  might  drown,  that  they  didn't  let  them  lean 
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how  not  to — which  boating  and  switnniinp:  lessons  wonld  have 
htlpcd  teach  ;  and  as  for  horsel)ack-ri^lln^^  it  is  one  of  the  most 
iioMe  sports  on  earth  for  men  and  women  both.  We  proved  it  so 
wliLii  (after  the  calf-taming  episcnle)  it  was  permitted  us,  by  the 
intercession  of  our  mother,  who  had  been  a  fine  rider  in  her 
younger  years. 

Ilappj'  the  girls  of  the  period  who  practice  nearly  every  out- 
door sport  that  is  open  to  their  l)rothers  ;  wear  gymnastic  suits  in 
st'hool,  flee  to  the  country  as  soon  as  vacation  comes,  and  have 
ahiiDst  as  blessed  a  time  as  we  three  children  had  in  the  old  days 
at  r.irest  Home.  It  is  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  know  the  same 
tilings,  so  that  the  former  shall  not  feel  and  act  so  overwise.  A 
l)oy  whose  sister  knows  all  about  the  harness,  the  boat,  the  gym- 
nastic exercise,  will  Ijc  far  more  modest,  genial  and  pleasant  to 
have  about.  He  will  cease  to  be  a  tease  and  leani  how  to  be  a 
comrade,  and  this  is  a  great  gain  to  him,  his  sister,  and  his  wife 
that  is  to  be. 

Here  are  some  bits  from  journals  kept  along  through  the 
yoars.  They  are  little  more  than  hints  at  every-day  affairs,  but, 
sinipi  :  as  they  sound,  they  give  glimpses  of  real  life  among  the 
pioneers. 

From  Mary's : 

Frank  said  we  might  as  well  have  a  ship,  if  we  did  live  on  shore,  so  we 
took  a  hen-coop  pointed  at  the-  top,  put  a  big  plank  across  it  and  stood  up, 
jctioilBoiie  at  each  end,  with  an  old  rake  handle  apiece  to  steer  with.     Up  and 
^„,^U,|(linvn  we  went,  slow  when  it  was  a  calm  sea  and  fast  when  there  was  a  storm, 
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till  the  old  hen  clucked  and  tlie  chickens  all  ran  in,  and  we  had  a  lively 
itiiiit.     Frank  was  captain  and  I  was  mate.     We  made  out  charts  of  the  sea 
and  rules  about  how  to  navigate  when  it  was  good  weather,  and  how  when 
at  toBit^viic;  1,3(1.     We  put  up  a  sail  made  of  an  old  sheet,  and  had  great  fun  till  I 
har-BftU  off  and  hurt  me. 

to  doB      To-<lay  Frank  gave  me  half  her  dog,  Frisk,  that  she  bought  lately,  and 
.     .  1  fcr  her  pay  I  made  a  promise  which  mother  witnessed,  and  here  it  is  : 

I      "  I,  Mary  Willard,  promise  never  to  touch  anything  lying  or  being  upon 

rank  Willard's  stand  and  writing-desk  which  father  gave  her.     I  promise 

OWedBn^^^gi- tQ  j^ sk^  eithe'-  by  speaking,  writing  or  signing,  or  in  any  other  way, 

W'iui-ftiiy  person  or  body  to  take  off  or  put  on  anj'thing  on  said  stand  and  desk 

as  iwilhout  special  permission  from  said  F.  W.     I  promise  never  to  touch  any- 

1  forB'''"'^  which  may  be  in  something  upon  her  stand  and  desk.     I  jjroinise 

■ivir  to  put  anything  on  it  or  in  anything  on  it.     I  promise,  if  I  am  writing 

•riloing  anything  else  at  her  der-,  to  go  away  the  minute  she  tells  me.     If 

lleaniB|,rt.,ik  this  promise  I  will  let  the  said  F.  W.  come  into  my  room  and ^o  to 
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my  trunk,  or  go  into  any  ])lace  where  Tkeep  my  things,  and  take  anythins,' 
of  mme  she  likes.  All  this  I  promise  unless  entirely  difTerent  arrangeniem- 
are  made.     These  things  I  j)romise  ujion  m\-  most  sacred  honor." 

Mother  says  L'rank  liked  to  walk  on  top  of  the  fence,  and  to  chop  wrxxi 
with  a  hroken  ax  handle,  and  to  get  Oliver's  hat  wliile  he  was  doing  his 
sums,  and  put  it  on  her  head  and  go  out  to  the  barn. 

I've  made  a  picture  of  the  house  Frank  was  bom  in — mother  helped,  of 
course;  she  always  does.  I  was  born  in  Oberlin,  and  that's  a  nicer  town  than 
Frank's.  I  remember  Mr.  IJronson  and  Mr.  Frost— they  were  stutleiu-  in 
Oberlin,  and  boarded  at  our  house.  I  guess  it's  the  very  first  thing  I  y\i\  it 
member — how  they  made  us  little  rag  dolls  and  drew  ink  faces  on  them,  wwh 
we  really  thought  they  were  nice;  but  we  should  n't  now,  1  know,  for  iiu 
doll  Anna  is  as  big  as  a  real  little  girl,  and  father  painted  her  with  real  jiaim 
and  mother  fastened  on  real  hair,  and  1  made  her  rlolhes  just  like  mine  ;  Im; 
she  is  a  rag  doll  all  the  same,  only  she's  good,  and  not  proud  like  a  wax  dcill 

Mr.  Carver  and  Miss  vSherburn  went  with  us  from  Oberlin  to  Wisconsin 
They  are  both  good  Christians,  and  Mr.  C.  often  led  in  ])rayer  at  fanuK 
wor.shij) ;  but  when  he  killed  our  ])uppies  ithough  faliier  told  him  loi  1 
thought  he  was  a  sort  of  awful  man. 

From  mine  : 

I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  be  Oueen  Victoria's  Maid  of    Honor 
then  I  wanted  to  go  and  live  in  Cuba  ;  nexi,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  w  iihi 
be  an  artist;  next,  that   I  would  be  a  miglity  lumter  of  the  prairies.       ,ut 
now  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  a  music  teacher  -"simply  thai  and  nothing  mor< 

When  it  rained  and  fdled  the  stove  so  full  of  water,  standing  right  <nit 
on  the  ground,  that  mother  could  n't  even  I)oil  the  kettle  for  tea.  we  did  \\\ 
think  it  very  funn\-.  Mother  had  n't  any  mcniey  to  get  us  Christmas  pn— 
ents  ;  father  was  sick  in  bed  with  a.irue,  and  yet  we  hung  up  our  stocking's, 
and  Oliver  put  his  boot  strap  over  the  front  door  knob.  So  mother  stincii 
around  and  got  two  false  curls  she  used  to  wear  when  it  was  the  fashion  in 
wear  them  on  a  comb,  and  put  one  in  nry  stocking  and  one  in  Mary's,  with 
little  sea-shells  that  she  had  kept  tor  many  years,  also  an  artiiicial  flowir 
apiece;  to  Oliver  she  gave  a  shell  aiul  Pollock's  "Course  of  Time. "  Wc 
had  n't  a  hired  man,  and  mother  and  <  )llie  went  out  in  the  woods  am! 
dragged  in  branches  of  trees  to  bum.  We  girls  thought  it  great  fun,  hut 
father  called  it  his  "  lUue  Christmas."  N'ext  day  Oliver  went  to  town  ami 
hired  a  good,  honest,  Yankee  felK.w,  whose  name  was  John  Lockwond, 
Then  we  had  Lewis  Zeader,  Thomas  Gorry  and  his  wife,  and  so  on  ;  luvtr 
after  that  having  to  go  it  alone.  Ilike  liirni  life;  "  Ood  made  the  country 
and  man  made  the  town  " — "them's  my  lentiments." 

I  tried  my  hand  at  poetry.  Here  i.s  a  specimen  written  on 
an  occa.sion  that  afflicted  me — almost  to  tears.  A  noble  black 
oak  that  grew  near  one  of  the  liomitr  windows  of  Forest  Hoim 
was  heard  straining  and  cracking  in  a  high  wind  one  night.  It 
•was  found  to  be  so  much  injured  that  the  order  was  given  next 
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tlav  to  cut  it  down.  This  was  a  sort  of  traj^edy,  for  father  had 
laught  us  to  regard  the  trees  as  creatures  ahuost  human,  and  he 
j^niarded  those  al)()Ut  the  liouse  and  in  the  pastures  as  if  they 
had  been  household  pets.  So  when  "  old  Blackif  "  was  cut  down, 
Mar\'  and  I  were  greatly  wrought  upon,  ami  I  penciled  my 
Lliuughts  as  iollows ; 

TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

hjEcentxy  kellkd  at  korkst  ttowk. 

And  so,  old  Monarch  of  the  Forest,  thou  hast  fallen  ! 

Supinely  on  the  ground  thy  j^iant  liinl)S  are  laid  ; 

No  more  tliou'lt  rear  aloft  thy  kingly  head, 

No  more  at  eventide  the  chirping  jay 

Shall  seek  a  shelter  'mid  thy  boughs  or  'mong  them  play. 

No  more  the  evening  breeze  shall  through  thy  branches  sigh, 

For  thou  art  dead.     Ah,  e'en  to  thcc 

How  fearful  'twas  to  die  ! 

Perhaps,  ages  ago,  —  for  'mong  the  centuries  thou  hast  grown  on, — 

Some  swarthy  warrior  of  a  race  long  past, 

Some  giant  chieftain  of  an  early  day, 

Beneath  thv  shade  has  rested  from  the  chase, 

And  to  thy  gnarled  trunk  told  some  wild  revenge, 

Or  gentle  tale  ol  love. 

And  in  the  dusk  of  the  primeval  times, 

Some  fair  voung  maid,  ])erchance,  to  thee  complained 

Of  vows  unkept,  or,  in  a  happier  mood, 

With  smile  as  iimocent  as  e'er  maid  wore, 

Has  told  to  thee  some  simple  happiness, 

Scarce  worth  the  telling,  save  that  in  her  path 

Joys  were  the  flowers  that  by  the  weeds  of  care 

Were  overwhelmed. 

Around  thy  base  the  forest  children  played 

In  days  long  passed  awaj',  and  flowing  now 

In  the  dark  River  of  Eternity. 


The  years  but  lately  gone  were  waiting  tiien  to  be  ; 
Time  (juickly  sped,  these  years  that  were  to  be 
Came,  hastened  by,  and  are  no  more  ;  with  them. 
Well  pleased  to  go,  my  childish  hours  fled  trait'rously, 
Bearing  to  Shaileland  holiest  memories. 
Telling  of  busy  feet  and  happy  heart 
Delighted  eyes  and  all  the  unnumbered  joys 
Given  us  but  once— in  Chihlhood, 
Glorious  were  mine,  old  Tree  ! 


Has  ihe  Tree  a  Spirit? 


Birds  hr\ve  sung  for  mc,  flowers  bnjrht  havwHfcBnicd 
That  had  not,  had  I  ne'er  been  bum  to  greetrtlreir  beauty. 
Skies  wore  their  loveliest  hues  for^me 
Just  as  they  do  in  turn  for  all  that  irre, 
And  as  they  will  for  happy  hearts  lu  come. 

E'en  when  the  tiny  nut  that  held  tht^t*  first, 

Dropt  quietly  into  the  ricli.  dark  s-o-.i. 

'Twas  in  the  plan  of  the  great  dod  oi  all. 

That  thy  bright  leaves,  thy  green.caes«  lilted  high, 

Thy  sturdy  trunk,  and  all  lh\-  nol)!.    fcmi, 

Should  be,  some  day  far  duiiant,  lovd  i)y  me  ; 

Should  cause  my  eyes  with  joy  toTiwt  mx  thee. 

And  so  increase  earth's  girr^  i-f  ( .<  nu\ 

Thou  hast  given  this  grace  lo  man  .    ...   n  hast  granted  it  to  me  , 

But  none,  perhaps,  besides  me  shall  cxtui  thy  memory. 

Stern  Death,  remorseless  enemy,  spasms  nothing  that  we  love  ; 
Upon  the  cold,  white  snow  to-night,  lie  boughs  that  waved  above. 
And  I'm  lonely,  sad  and  silent,  for  I  feel  a  fi'ieud  is  gone, 
As  'mong  thy  great,  dead  iioughs  to-night, 
I  hear  the  strange  wmd  moau. 

Old  Tree,  hast  thou  a  spirit '     If  so,  we'll  meet  again  ! 

I  shall  not  give  thee  up  yet,  for  I'll  meet  thee,  Yonder  -  zc/A^«  .^ 

Perchance  thy  leaves,  etherealizeti,  above  me  yet  shall  wave 

When  to  bright  Paradise  I  come,  up  from  the  gloomy  grave! 

So  ni  this  wistful,  hopeful  tone. 

Farewell,  old  King  ol  Forest  Home. 


Va-.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ARTISTS'  CLUB. 


In  1856  the  greatest  event  occurred  that  we  Forest  Homers 
had  chronicled  since  the  famous  "  P'oundin^  of  Fort  City." 
Father's  only  brother,  who  had  married  mother's  sister,  came 
with  his  wife  and  our  aunts  lUi/.abcth  and  Caroline  to  "spy  out 
the  land"  and  "see  how  Josiah  and  his  family  had  got  along." 
11  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  this  quartette  of  Vermont-New 
Yorkers  to  venture  so  far  from  home,  and  to  our  secret  aston- 
islnnent  they  evinced  no  love  for  the  Great  West.  "Josiah  was 
the  only  one  that  strayed,"  they  said,  and  her  sisters  1)emf)aned 
mother's  long  loneliness  even  more  than  she  did  herself,  whose 
isolation  was,  untU  her  great  bereavement  came,  the  memorable 
hiisfortune  of  her  life.  But  of  all  this  her  children  knew  practi- 
cally nothing,  so  sunny  was  her  spirit  and  so  merged  was  her 
life  in  theirs.  Our  "nice  uncle  Zophar"  was  a  revelation  to  us 
children.  He  was  tall,  like  father,  and  had  the  same  dignified 
ways,  but  was  more  caressing  toward  his  nieces  and  had  one  of 
the  kindest  faces,  and  yet  the  firmest  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
Whig  and  father  a  Democrat,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  so  there 
was  no  end  of  argument  a])out  Webster  and  Clay,  and  the  i)rin- 
ciples  they  represented  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "grand  old 
Jcffersonian  doctrines"  on  the  other.  He  was  a  Congregation- 
alist  and  father  a  Methodist,  so  there  was  no  end  of  talk  about 
tl'.eir  differences  in  theology,  and  uncle  Zophar  liked  tocpiote  the 
hue,  "A  church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state  without  a  king." 
liut  the  old  stone  church,  where  both  of  them  had  once  belonged, 
the  old  stone  .school-hou.se  where  they  had  been  pupils,  the  old 
iK'ighbors  who  had  come  with  them  from  Vermont,  on  runners 
across  the  snow,  about  1S15,  these  were  .subjects  of  which  we 
never  tired,  especially  when  the  sparkle  of  aunt  Caroline's  fun 
and  the  bright  recollections  of  aunts  Abigail  and  Klizabeih  were 

added  to  the  conversation. 
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Mother  Goes  East. 


These  things  seemed  more  engrossing  to  iis  than  all  the 
wonders  of  the  New  West  to  them.  When,  in  a  few  weeks,  thuy 
returned  to  the  old  home  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  nearly  all 
our  relatives  of  the  last  and  present  generations  have  remained, 
they  insisted  on  taking  mother  with  them,  for  they  said,  "  Mary 
has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  here  on  the  farm,  a  steady  pull  of  ten 
years,  and  she  ought  to  have  rest  and  a  change." 

After  thii.-  lovely  visit  with  our  dear  relatives  it  was  very 
hard,  not  only  to  have  them  all  go  at  once,  but,  most  of  all,  to 
have  them  take  our  mother  with  them,  who  had  never,  that  we 
could  remember,  spent  a  night  away  from  us.  A  big  carriaj^e 
was  hired  to  carrv  them  to  Belvidere,  where  they  would  take  the 
cars  ;  good-bys  wcie  said,  with  many  falling  tears,  and  nway  they 
went,  leaving  little  Mary  with  her  face  all  swollen  from  crying 
and  her  elder  sister  biting  her  lips  very  liprd  tor  fear  she  would 
follow  suit,  and  so  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 

"You  asked  dear,  beautiful  mamma  to  bring  you  a  box,' 
sobbed  Mary.  "You  thouglit  about  a  box  when  she  was  going 
away  off,"  and  she  cried  aloud. 

"  Well,  I  was  sorry  enough  to  have  her  go,"  was  my  philo- 
sophic answer,  "  but  since  she  had  to  leave  us  I  thought  I  miglil 
as  well  have  a  little  something  when  she  came  back."  All  the 
same,  Oliver  and  Mary  never  ceased  poking  fun  at  me  about  that 
box,  which  after  all  I  did  not  get ! 

And  now  it  was  my  father's  turn  to  play  consoler  to  his 
bereft  "young  hopefuls,"  as  he  often  called  us.  Well  did  he 
fulfill  his  new  task.  Instead  of  going  to  town  almost  every  day 
he  stayed  at  home  most  of  the  time,  for  he  and  mother  never 
believed  in  putting  their  children  in  care  of  what  he  called  "  out- 
side parties.  "  He  made  each  of  us  girls  a  tall,  cone-shaped, 
paper  cap,  which  Mary  trimmed  with  peacock  feathers  and  sym- 
bols of  hunting,  according  to  father's  directions.  He  fitted  us  out 
with  fresh  arrows,  taught  us  how  to  "  fly  a  dart,"  made  a  won- 
derful kite  and  sent  it  up  over  the  fields,  imitated  perpetual 
motion  by  the  "saw-boy"  that  he  canned  with  his  "drawing 
knife,  "  balanced  with  a  stone,  and  set  at  work  with  a  wooden 
saw.  He  went  with  us  to  watch  the  sheep,  and  to  carry  lunch 
to  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields,  took  us  out  to  ride  when  \\c 
had  to  go  on  "  school  business, ' '  went  with  us  to  visit  the  Whit- 
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mans  and  our  dear  teacher,  Miss  Burdick, — now  "married  and 
settled  ' '  in  Janesville  as  Mrs.  Gabriel  L.  Knox — and  good  Mrs. 
Hannah  Hunter,  one  of  mother's  best. friends  in  town.  He  left 
us  at  Sutherland's  book  store  while  he  did  his  errands,  and  that 
was  our  delight,  for  the  very  presence  of  books  was  a  heart's  ease, 
so  that  always,  next  to  our  own  home,  we  felt  at  home  where 
books  were  kept,  for  we  knew  the  wisest  and  kindest  men  and 
women  who  had  lived  were  there  in  thought.  Mr.  Sutherland 
was  a  dear  friend  of  father's.  My  big  "  History  of  All  Nations  " 
had  been  bought  from  him  in  monthly  parts,  mother  paying  for 
it  out  of  her  "butter  and  ^%%  money,"  that  I  might  have  it  on 
ray  birthday.  Mr.  Sutherland  would  let  us  go  about  at  pleasure 
among  his  handsome  shelves  and  counters,  in  that  cool  and  quiet 
place — ' '  more  like  the  woods  than  any  other  that  we  know, ' '  and 
' '  so  different  from  those  horrid  stores  where  you  buy  dresses  and 
gloves, ' '  I  used  to  say. 

That  summer  we  had  a  new  girl,  Margaret  Ryan,  by  name,  for 
Bridget  wanted  rest.  She  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  great 
company  for  Mary  ayd  me.  She  was  true  and  kind,  very  intelli- 
gent, and  we  became  much  attached  to  her  and  gave  her  piano 
lessons,  read  aloud  to  her  while  she  was  at  her  work,  and  never 
learned  anything  from  her  that  was  not  good.  So  our  memories 
of  ' '  Margie ' '  were  always  pleasant.  Mother  was  so  considerate 
of  her  helpers  that  she  seldom  changed,  but  in  our  twelve  years 
on  the  farm  we  had  perhaps  thirty  or  more  men  and  women  with 
us,  at  different  times,  some  from  Ireland,  others  from  England, 
and  a  few  from  America,  while  of  Germans  and  Nonvegians  there 
was  a  large  representation.  But  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Lutheran 
or  Methodist,  we  found  good  hearts  in  all,  and  made  common 
cause  with  every  one,  teaching  them  English,  giving  them  writ- 
ing lessons,  and  never  receiving  anything  but  loyalty  and  kind- 
ness in  return.  If  the  foreign  population  of  this  country  was 
fairly  represented  at  Forest  Home,  it  is  neither  drunken,  immoral 
nor  irreligious,  but  warmly  responds  to  every  helpful  word  and 
deed,  and  can  be  Americanized  if  Americans  will  but  be  true  to 
themselves  and  these  new  friends. 

In  the  loneliness  of  mother's  absence,  I  began  to  write  more 

than  ever,  though  I  had  kept  a  journal  since  I  was  twelve  years 

old.     Climbing  to  ray  high  perch  in  the  old  oak  tree,  I  would 
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write  down  the  day's  proceedings,  scribble  sketches  and  verses, 
and  I  even  began  a  novel  entitled,  "Rupert  Melville  and  his 
Comrades:  A  Story  of  Adventure."  Mary,  too,  kept  a  journal 
and  competed  for  a  prize  in  the  "Children's  Column"  of  Tin 
Prairie  Farmer.  I  tried  for  the  premium  offered  for  the  best 
poem  at  the  County  Fair,  but  it  was  won  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kellogg, 
the  Janesville  poet.  This  did  not,  however,  discourage  me  at 
all  ;  I  wrote  the  harder,  took  my  essays  to  Mrs.  Hodge,  who  had 
fine  taste  and  was  an  uncommonly  good  writer  herself,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  ' '  write  I  could  and  should  and  ivoiild.  ' ' 

My  novel  was  a  standing  joke  in  the  family.  I  worked  at  it 
"oflFand  on,"  but  chiefly  the  former.  I  had  so  many  characters 
that  Oliver  said  "  for  the  life  of  him  he  didn't  see  how  I  expected 
to  get  them  all  decently  killed  off  inside  of  a  thousand  pages.  " 
Every  day  when  my  regular  chores  about  the  house  were  doiie, 
which  took  only  an  hour  or  two,  I  got  at  work  and  insisted  on 
doing  at  least  one  page,  from  whicii  it  is  plain  that  I  had  no 
great  inspiration  in  my  undertaking.  Perhaps  nobody  appre- 
ciated it  more  than  Lizzie  Hawley,  a  bright  young  dressmaker 
from  Janesville,  to  whom  I  was  wont  to  read  each  chapter  aloud, 
as  fast  as  it  was  written.  Sometimes,  since,  I  have  wondered  if 
the  main  reason  why  Lizzie  listened  so  dutifully  was  not  that  she 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  there  was  the  reader,  and  there  was 
the  story,  and  the  busy  needlewoman  could  not  get  away. 

Perhaps  father's  fitting  us  out  with  hunting  implements 
during  mother's  absence  had  Something  to  do  with  the  writing  of 
this  story.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  his  two  daughters,  drove  him  to  allowing  them  to  hunt, 
for  we  seemed  to  have  developed  a  passion  in  that  direction 
stronger  than  ever,  about  those  days.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  me.  I  had  got  hold  of  a  story  book,  "The  Prairie  Bird,  " 
another  called  "  Wild  Western  Scenes,  "  and  a  third,  "The 
Green-Mountain  Boys,"  and  secretly  devoured  all  three  without 
leave  or  license.  They  had  produced  on  my  imagination  the 
same  effect  that  they  would  upon  a  boy's.  Above  all  things  in 
earth  or  sky  I  wanted  to  be,  and  meant  to  be,  a  mighty  hunter. 
The  country  I  loved,  the  town  I  hated  and  would  none  of  it. 
"  Fort  City  "  and  all  its  belongings  were  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of  as  an  adequate  ' '  sphere. '  * 
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Mary  shared  this  enthusiasm  in  her  own  more  (juiet  way. 
vShe  had  read  with  me,  "Robinson  Crusoe"  and  the  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  to  neither  of  which  father  objected,  because 
they  were  not  "  miserable  love  stories,"  as  he  said — for  at  these 
he  drew  the  line  firmly  and  would  not  allow  them  in  the  house. 
Hut  sorr.f^thing  artistic  must  be  connected  with  all  of  Mark's 
jilays,  and  I  was  strongly  inclined  that  way,  too,  so  we  started 
two  clubs,  one  called  "The  Artists,"  and  the  other,  "The  Rus- 
tic," for  the  purpose  of  combining  our  hunting  and  sketching 
ideas.  From  some  carefully  preserved  documents  the  rules  of 
these  two  are  given  : 

IvAWS  OP  THE  ARTISTS'  CLUB. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president  and  secretary. 

2.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  twice  a  week  (unless  unforeseen  occur- 
rences prevent),  and  shall  be  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  or  even- 
ings, as  the  secretary  shall  direct. 

3.  The  object  of  the  meeting  shall  be  the  mutual  improvement  of  the 
artists  who  attend.  The  occupations  of  the  Club  at  these  meetings  shall  be 
reading  articles  on  art,  reading  compositions  and  making  speeches  upon  the 
same  subject  (never  on  anything  else),  drawing,  painting,  modeling  in  clay, 
conversing,  singing,  and  encouraging  each  other.  The  Club  must  always 
open  with  a  song. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  exhibition  held  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  at 
which  prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  those  artists  whose  wc  rks  are  vhe  best.  The 
person  to  decide  upon  this  shall  be  Mrs.  Willard,  and  ]\Ir.  Willard  when 
she  is  awaj-,  and  the  meetings  shall  always  be  held  up-stairs  in  the  studio. 

5.  There  shall  be  twenty  honorary  members.  (Here  follows  a  list  of 
every  uncle,  aunt  and  cousin  that  we  two  girls  were  blessed  with,  and  Miss 
Burdick  from  outside  the  family.) 

6.  There  shall  always  be  something  good  to  eat  and  the  president  shall 
look  after  this  matter,  in  return  for  which  she  shall  have  the  seat  of  honor, 
and  make  the  first  speech,  etc.  She  shall  also  get  things  ready  when  the 
Club  goes  on  an  excursion  ;  shall  see  that  the  dog  is  haltered,  and  take  a 
little  food  along  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  rest ;  shall  get  the  gun  ready  and 
the  box  in  which  things  arc  carried. 

7.  Because  it  is  hard  work,  the  members  shall  take  turns  once  a  week 
.it  heing  president. 

8.  If  any  member  makes  or  repairs  any  article  belonging  to  the  Club, 
lie  shall  be  paid  one  half  the  value  of  the  same  by  the  other  member. 

9.  If  one  member  goes  off  alone,  he  shall  prepare  his  own  outfit,  and 
let  Margaret  Ryan  know  of  it  so  that  folks  need  n't  be  scared. 

We,  the  members  of  this  Club,  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  faithfully  all 
these,  our  own  laws.  Frank  Wiij^ard. 

Mary  t).  Wili^akd. 
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Wc  fixed  up  a  studio  behind  the  dormer-windows,  by  taking 
old  quilts  and  making  a  partition.  We  improvised  an  easel, 
though  I  had  never  seen  one,  and  was  forced  to  pattern  it  after 
pictures  in  books.  We  had  benches,  wooden  mallets  and  chisels 
for  working  in  clay.  We  pinned  up  ail  the  engravings  we  could 
get  on  the  quilt  partition,  and  added  our  own  rude  drawings  in 
pencil,  pen  and  ink  and  water-colors.  We  copied  drawings  that 
father  and  mother  had  done  in  Oberlin,  hung  up  our  home-made 
flags,  and  arranged  all  the  queer  collection  of  "  pretty  stones, " 
Indian  arrow-heads,  curious  insects,  etc.,  which  we  had  inher- 
ited from  Oliver,  and  gathered  for  ourselves.  So  we  had  quite  a 
studio. 

The  very  first  thing  we  set  about  in  the  Art  Club  was  design- 
ing a  "  Hunter's  Costume."  No  doubt  I  had  "  Rupert  Melville," 
the  hero  of  my  story,  in  mind,  for  I  often  declared  that  "  if  I 
could  n't  go  West  and  be  a  real  hunter,  somebody  should,  and 
I'd  see  that  he  did." 

We  agreed  that  it  must  be  "none  of  your  soft,  city  clothes," 
but  "must  stand  wear  and  tear,  not  take  forever  to  put  on,  and 
be  snake-proof."  So  I  designed  coal,  trousers,  hat  and  mittens  of 
calfskin,  and  boots  of  cowhide.  The  original  drawings  of  these, 
now  in  my  possession,  are  in  high  colors,  with  emphatic  directions 
for  the  manufacture. 

It  was  natural  that  two  amateur  hunters  who  could  design 
such  a  "  coat  of  mail  "  .should  have  their  own  opinions  about 
rural  sports,  and  the  following  copy  of  their  plans  casts  some  light 
upon  that  subject : 

RULES   AND  REGUI<ATIONS 

'  OK  THE 

RUSTIC  CLUB. 
ORGANIZED  THE  THIRTY- FIRST  DAY  OF  JUI.V,    1854. 
God  made  the  country, 
Man  made  the  town, 
The  country  is  our  choice. 

1.  The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  f^ive  its  members  the  enjoyment  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  with  other  rural  pleasures,  at  once  exciting 
and  noble.  * 

2.  We,  the  members  of  this  Club,  hereby  choose  Fred  as  our  dog, 
although  once  in  a  while  we  may  take  Carlo  ;  he  can  go  when  he  "has  sense 
enough. 


Sheep  licll  and  nipper  Handle. 
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3.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  (after  a  few  days)  excry  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  at  such  times  as  shall  he  deemed  eoiiveuieiit  and  i)r()])er.  The 
first  one  shall  be  held  hi  F.'s  half  of  the  studio,  and  the  next  in  M.'s  half, 
and  so  on. 

4.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  relate  any  anecdote  that  pertains 
to  hunting,  in  any  of  1  branches  ;  tell  what  great  things  we  have  done  our- 
selves, or  that  Oliver  c.  IvOren  or  the  Hodge  boys  have,  or  Daniel  Boone  or 
an\  body  else. 

5.  For  hunting  purposes,  the  names  of  the  founders  of  this  Club  shall 
be  Howman  and  Bonny,  and,  as  we  may  i^et  a  good  ways  apart  whei  we  are 
out  hunting,  one  of  us  will  carry  an  old  dipper  handle  to  serve  as  a  hunter's 
bugle,  and  the  other  a  sheep  bell  for  the  same  purpose,  and  wc  will  have  the 
following  arrangement  of 

SIGNALS. 
When  Bowman  gives — 

Two  blasts,  that  n<eans,  "  Bonny,  where  are  you?  " 

Three  blasts,  "Come  here,  quick." 

Four  blasts,  "  Meet  me  at  Robin  Hood's  tree." 

Five  blasts,  "  Meet  me  on  the  river  bank." 

Six  blasts,  "  I<et's  go  to  the  house." 

Kight  blasts,  "Yes." 

Ten  blasts,  "No." 

Twelve  blasts,  "  Oh,  do!" 

When  Bonny  gives — 

One  shake,  "  Howman,  where  are  you?" 

Two  shakes,  ' '  Come  here,  quick. ' ' 

Three  shakes,  "  Meet  me  at  the  tree." 

Four  shakes,  "  Meet  me  on  the  river  bank." 

Five  shakes,  "Yes." 

Six  shakes,  "  Let's  go  home." 

Ten  shakes,  "No." 

Twelve  shakes,  "  O/t,  do.'" 
N.  B.— Any  signal  repeated  over  and  over  means  that  you  request  com- 


pliance very  earnestly. 


[Signed] 


Bowman  and  BoNrfv. 


No  doubt  many  of  our  ideas  were  gained  from  Charles  Gif- 
ford,  of  Milwaukee,  a  nursery  man  by  profes.sion,  and  an  amateur 
artist  of  rare  abilities,  who  was  father's  friend  and  used  to  come 
in  summer  to  shoot  prairie-chickens.  He  had  been  educated  .at 
Brown  University  and  Oberlin,  and  had  traveled  in  Europe.  His 
brother  was  S.  R.  Gifford,  the  famous  land.scape  artist,  whose 
pictures  of  Eg>'ptian  scenery  are  so  generally  known.  Charles 
Gifford  might  have  been  as  famous  under  equally  good  condi- 
tions.    He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  we  looked  upon  him  as  a 
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sort  of  prince,  and  when  he  sent  by  express  a  ji^reat  book  of  en- 
gravings, with  some  of  his  own  sketches  and  of  his  brother's,  wc 
thought  it  tlie  red-letter  day  of  all,  in  its  beautiful  hai)penings. 
(Happen  conies  from  "haps"  and  so  does  "happiness.")  He 
sent  us  Longfellow's  "  Kvangeline  " — the  first  long  poem  we  ever 
read — ^and  it  was  delighted  in  by  all  the  club,  and  so  impressiil 
me  that  years  after,  with  my  first  "  school  money  "  I  bought  a 
picture  of  Ivvangeline  by  Faed,  and  to  this  day  keep  it  hanging' 
on  the  walls  of  my  room.  We  made  a  scrap-book  of  our  draw- 
ings and  such  pictures  as  we  could  get,  in  feeble  imitation  of  Mr. 
Clifford's  elegant  one. 

Miss  Helen  Clough,  of  Janesville,  was  also  an  artist,  and 
with  her  and  her  sister  we  held  sweet  counsel  as  to  how  shadiuj.;; 
was  done  and  what  could  be  accomplished  ih  India  ink,  at  which 
work  Miss  Clough  was  an  adept. 

Nothing  pleased  father  so  much  as  to  have  his  two  daughters 
sing  for  him  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  He  took  great 
pride  in  our  musical  education,  and  spent  much  money  upon  it, 
His  idea  was  that  girls  and  women  were  to  find  their  sphere  in 
the  home,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  that  the  more  accomplished 
they  could  be,  the  better.  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  this,  but 
lovely  Mary  did,  and  was  her  father's  favorite  beyond  all  compe- 
tition, though  he  was  very  fond  of  all  his  children.  Mary  had  a 
sweet,  pure,  soprano  voice,  and  I  a  good,  clear  alto,  hence  we  saug 
well  together,  and  Mary  was  excellent  at  keeping  the  time,  so 
she  came  to  be  the  one  who  played  the  accompaniments.  We 
would  sing  thirty  songs  in  an  evening,  and  often  father  furnished 
the  bass,  for  he  "read  notes"  and  was  a  good  singer.  Mother 
was,  too,  and  would  help  Mary  on  the  "air"  when  not  too  busy 
with  household  duties.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  songs  was 
"The  Withered  Tree  "  : 

"  I'll  sing  you  a  song,  but  not  of  love, 
For  love's  bright  day  is  past  with  me. 
But  one  that  shall  more  truthful  prove,  , 

I'll  sing  you  the  song  of  the  withered  tree." 

Folks  used  to  laugh  as  the  fresh,  young  voices  sang  these 
plaintive  words,  but  I  invariably  answered,  "U  will  come  true 
with  me  ;  I'm  sure  of  it." 

For  one  thing  I  was  always  sorry — my  voice  was  spoiled  for 
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singing  soprano,  by  beginning  too  early.  My  father's  mother 
had  the  finest  voice  in  the  county,  antl  it  seemed  as  if  her  grand- 
dau^^hter  inherited  a  little  of  its  power.  I  could  go  up  very  high 
on  the  octave  and  father  delighted  to  hear  me.  One  evening  I 
was  singing  "  Mar>',  mavourneen,"  when,  at  the  highest  note, 
my  voice  broke  utterly  and  I  almost  cried  outright.  From  that 
(lay  I  never  could  sing  "air"  with  comfort  or  success,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  parents  ought  not  to  urge  the  voices  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  almost  .sure  to  spoil  them  for  singing  at  all. 

Nothing  pleased  me  in  tho.se  days  like  Mrs.  Hemaus'  song  : 

"  I  dream  of  all  things  free  ; 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark. 
That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark  ; 
Of  a  chief  his  warriors  leading, 

Of  ?>a  archer's  greenwood  tree  ; 
My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 

But  I  dream  of  all  things  free." 

And  this  prairie  song  : 

O  fly  to  the  prairie,  sweet  maiden,  with  me, 
'Tis  as  green  and  as  wide  and  as  wild  as  the  sea. 
O'er  its  broad,  silken  bosom  the  summer  winds  glide, 
And  waves  the  wild  grass  in  its  billowy  pride. 
The  fawns  in  the  meadow  fields  fearlessly  play  ; 
Away  to  the  chase,  lovely  maiden,  away  ! 

There  comes  incense  pleasant  on  gales  from  the  west, 
As  bees  from  the  prairie-rose  fly  to  their  rest. 
Hurrah  for  the  prairie  !  no  blight  on  its  breeze, 
No  mist  from  the  mountains,  no  shadows  from  tre  j ; 
It  brings  incense  loaded  on  gales  from  the  west, 
When  bees  from  the  prairie-rose  fly  to  their  rest. 

As  Mary  grew  older  she  developed  wonderful  sensitiveness 

I  of  conscience,  and  although  so  much  better  than  her  sister,  .she 

used  to  come  to  me  with  every  little  act,  and  say,  "Frank,  do 

you  think  that  is  right?  "  and  if  I  said,  "  O  yes,  that's  all  right, 

I'm  sure,"  she  would  go  awaj""  satisfied.     But  she  would  take  me 

I  to  task  very  plainly  when  I  did  wrong.     One  of  the  customs  that 

[grew  out  of  this  was  started  by  my  saying  one  night,  as  we  two 

Iwere  snugly  tucked  away  in  bed  in  our  own  pretty  little  room, 

I"  Mary,  would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  a.sk  each  other's 
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^^  Forffive  BSc,  and  Thank  You..'''' 


forgiveness  the  ven-  last  thin^r  loefore  we  t)  to  sleep,  for  any  word 
or  deed  that  was  n't  just  siscerly  and  land,  and  to  thank  each 
other  for  everything  that  was  kind  and  sisterly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  what  I  should  be  so  L,^iad  of,  not  only  to  do 
this  to  you,  Frank,  but  to  everybody,  if  I  could,"  the  gentle  girl 
exclaimed  with  joy.  So  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  became  a  cus- 
tom between  us  t\"o,  who  were  as  one  heart  and  soul  in  our  mutual 
love  and  confidence,  onlj^  w-e  used,  alter  aariiile,  instead  of  sayiiit; 
it  all,  to  say,  "for  short,"  "I  ask  your  fonnveness,  and  thauk 
you,"  to  which  the  answer  was,  "  I  freely  fi  ,ut-  \ou,  and  wd- 
c^me."  And  this  we  did  until,  after  "  nineteen  beautiful  years,  " 
the  last  night  on  earth  came  to  her,  and  I  ■  asked  her  forgiveness 
and  thanked  her  "  as  of  old.  just  before  her  -iweet  young  spirit 
passed  away  to  heaven. 

Never  was  mortal  welcomed  home  m  r^  >  mgh  than  dear 
mother,  when  .she  came  back  to  us  after  Uni  -.iMUier's  alxsence. 
To  be  aare,  "father  had  made  it  .splendid  kr-  us,"  .so  we  tuld 
her,  htaar-then,  the  house  had  but  one  diviniitr  and  as  we  knelt 
in  iTTaiTOttr,  that  deep,  motbu-rly  heart  carried  to  the  Heart  that 
motlarrs  ' '  all  the  world,  its  lo  "e.  its  trust  ano  ath)ration.  ,Shc 
oHid  not  wmbard  heaven  with  -ei.ue.sn-  as  many  do,  but  "she 
tuck  a  deai  for  grajited,"  as  Lorem  used  to  say. 

"ToDU  hast  done  us  only  good,"  so  she  firayed  who  had 

been  \yessSl  of  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  and  had      '-t  out  of  _ic: 

n     iaer  k)velie.st   child;   "  Tlion   dost   Ijrood    over  us,   as    ibc 

..-  "!,— ri  t,r,„,f]s  over  her  hJpiess  little  ones,"  st)  she  pra-.    ; 
much  about  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  ■  - 
■Bap— »  -Biilliw  '"';    "we   are   ofteii  tired  of  otrr.s»dJves,   but  ' 
hisrrt  is  v.  \r\  of  us     Thou  hast  made  the  tantid  so  \o\ 

that  we  might  jijve  it,  and  Thou  art  preparing  iKHTen  for  u? 
every  dar^,  even   a.s  we,  by  Th>-  blessed  help,  O  Christ,  are  ir 
ing  to  learn  it'-  -inguage  and  its  manners  so  that  we  shall  ttxi 
at  home  when  w.i  reach  heaven." 

Mother's  pnm'ers  and  singing  always  made  her  children 
glad.  In  the  wild  thunder-storms  of  that  new  West,  I  wis 
wont  to  hide  my  face  upon  her  knee  and  say.  "Sing  '  Rock  m 
Ages.'  "  Somt'tiow  I  was  never  afraid  while  mother's  soul  was 
lifted  up  to  Goti. 

She  qtiestiuned  us  about  (jur  manners,  which,  as  she  soon 
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perceived,  liad  fallen  aavay  to  some  extent.  »She  made  us  walk 
with  books  upon  our  lieaxis  so  as  to  learn  to  carry  ourselves  well, 
and  she  went  with  us  through  the  correct  manner  of  giving  and 
receiving  introductions,  '^'nnigh,  to  be  sure,  "  there  was  nobody 
to  I  If  introduced,"  as  Oliver  said.  "  But  there  will  be,"  replied 
mother,  with  her  clieerful  smile. 

We  had  a  habit  of  mindfulness  that  was  inherited  from  our 

pioneer  ancestors.     It  is  said  that  people  who  have  moved  away 

:r()ia  their  early  homes  love  them  better  thar  those  who  stay, 

lu.scof  the  "  home-ache,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  that  comes  to 

Liiciu  so  often.     In  ( »rcgon,  where  for  so  long  a  time  the  pioneers 

were  cut  off  fnmi  close  association  with  the  outside  world,  they 

ii.u     the  rejiutation  of  being  a  very  gentle  sort  of  folk,  extremely 

considerate  as  neighbors.  :i:id  specially  kind  to  animals.     In  the 

nimer  of  1S83,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  reached  them, 

often  heard  such  remarks  as,  "I'll  go  back  to  the  old  place  in 

.1. -sachu.setts  on  the  first  through  train  east,"  or,    "  I'm  just 

nniutig  ibr  a  sight   of  the   old   .school-hou.se   in  Vermont.       I'll 

[raaKe  tracks  for  the  cars,  soon  as  ever  they  heave  in  sight,  and 

[will  go  to  see  my  folks." 

Well,  as  Wisconsin  pioneers,  we  were  verj'^  fond  of  old-time 
[talk  of  places  and  of  people,  and  were  never  more  interested  than 
i\\!u-n  la^aer  and  mother  around  the  evening  lamp  would  dis- 
I  course  oi  mcideius  in  the  past,  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

Mother:  "  I  don't  want  our  children  ever  to  forget  the  story 
[that  thev  re  heard  so  often  about  the  patriotism  of  my  grand- 
[iatker,  Nathaniel  Thompson    of  Holderness,  New  Hampshire." 

"  Hurrah  for  Grail  father  Nathaniel — in  whom  there  was  no 

[r-'le  !"  responded  Oliver,  looking  up  from  Goldsmith's  "History 

'    .vngland  "  while  I  said,  "  I'll  make  a  note  of  that,"  and  Mary 

l)L-r:in  t  \-  her  brave  ancestor  in  Continental  costume  in  the 

hkctch-biui;  :)efore  her. 

'  A;h:  want  my  children  always  to  remember,"  said  father, 
th.^t  ther-  great-grandfather,  Elijah  Willard,  was  a  Bai)tist 
aiinister  Krrrr  years  m  the  parish  of  Dublin,  near  Keene,  New 
IlLuupshire  and  that  their  ancestors  heljied  to  settle  Concord, 
[Mass.,  whesic  Ernerson,  Hawthorne  and  other  literati  live.  Some 
jdu  I  hopjt  they'll  go  to  visit  Major  Solomon  Willard 's  old  farm 
Itbere,  * 
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"  T  don't  believe  I'm  a  worthy  descendant  of  ni}'  great-grand- 
fatlier,  for  I'm  afraid  of  snakes  and  lightning,  and  most  of  all,  kA 
the  dark,"  said  I  in  a  bewailing  tone. 

"Oh,  that's  all  foolishness  I  you'll  outgrow  it,  my  daughter; 
it's  only  a  case  of  ner\-es,"  said  father,  consolingly.  "You  weiv 
such  another  screamer  when  a  babj-  that  I  used  to  say  to  myself, 
as  I  walked  back  and  forth  with  you  in  the  night  season,  'This 
young  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  amount  to  something  sometime, 
to  pay  for  all  the  trouble  tbiat  she  makes.  '  " 

"  Yes,  and  for  the  blood  she  pricked  from  her  forefinger  when 
Elizabeth  Ilield  and  mother  tried  to  teach  her  to  sew,"  remarked 
my  brother,  adding,  "  But  she  did  make  a  '  sampler,'  though,  in 
silk,  and  I  shall  never  be  con  tenter!  till  it's  framed  and  hung  up 
as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.' 

"  Well,  she  did  it,  my  .son,  and  you  know  my  motto  is,  '  Do 
it  and  be  done  with  it,'  "  said  mother,  always  ready  to  defend  the 
weaker  side. 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Marks  and  Julia  would  ever  come  to  see  us," 
said  I,  changing  the  subject  ;  "she  is  such  a  good  woman,  and 
'  David  Marks,  the  boj-  preacher,'  was  father's  nearest  i'riend  when 
we  lived  in  Oberlin." 

"Yes,  I  have  greatly  missed  Mrs.  Marks,"  replied  mother, 
quietly,  bending  over  her  "  .sewing- work,"  for  she  never  com- 
plained of  the  loneliness  from  which  she  had  .so  keenly  .suffered, 
except  to  stir  the  aspirations  of  her  children.  For  this  purpose 
she  would  .sometimes  say  : 

"Iliad  many  ambitions,  but  I've  buried  myself  on  thi> 
fann — disappearing  from  the  world  to  reappear,  I  trust,  in  my 
children  at  some  future  day." 

"  So  you  shall,  mother  ;  see  if  you  don't !  "  we  used  to  shout 
hi  glee. 

"  But  that  means  hard  work — investing  your  time,  in.stead 
of  spending  it ;  earnest  ways,  and  living  up  to  the  old  Scotch 
proverb,  '  It's  dogged  as  does  it,'  "  mother  would  rejily. 

"Why  is  anybody  afraid  of  the  dark?"  1  a.sked,  in  one  of 
these  gatherings  around  the  evening  lamp. 

"  Because  he  does  n't  know  and  trust  God  enough,"  was  the 
reply.  "If  you  can  jtist  once  get  it  into  your  heart  as  well  as 
your  head  that  the  world  lies  in  God's  arras  like  a  baby  on  its 
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mother's  breast,  you'll  never  mind  the  dark  again  ;  I  don't ;  I'm 
iiul  afraid  to  go  all  over  the  house  ami  into  the  cellar  when  it  is 
dark  as  a  pocket.  I  know  I  am  infinitely  safe  always  and  every- 
where." 

"But,  mother,  I  have  lots  of  imagination,  and  I  picture  out 
things  in  the  dark." 

"  Why  not  turn  your  power  of  picture-making  to  a  better  use 
and  always  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  really  never  in  the  dark  at 
all — thf.  bright,  cheery,  twinkling  stars  are  glistening  with  their 
kind  light  upon  your  path  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 
What  if  a  few  cloud.«  get  between — the  stars  are  there  all  the 
same — fix  your  eyes  on  them  and  go  ahead." 

"  I  ren.ember,"  said  Mary, once  on  a  time,  "  that  Frank  used 

to  go  without  butter,  and  father  gave  her  a  cent  a  week  for  it, 

which  I  guess  is  the  reason  she  liked  it  .so  well  when  she  grew 

older.     And   I  can  say  the  pretty  verses  that  Mrs.  Hodge  sent 

back.  .■  ucn  Frank  carried  the  little  pair  of  socks  that  mother  had 

knit  toi  John,  one  Christmas  morning."    Then  she  repeated  these 

liucs  : 

"  I  thank  you,  little  Irankie, 
You're  very  kind  to  me, 
And  by  and  by  I  promise 
Your  little  friend  to  be. 

"  Your  nice  and  pretty  present 
Keeps  !ny  little  tot-sso  warm. 
And  makes  me  good  and  pleasant 
In  all  the  winter  storm. 

"  I'm  such  a  little  boy,  you  know, 
And  oh,  how  I  would  cry 
If  I  should  freeze  my  liny  toes. 
But  I  sha'n't  now — goodby." 

"All  the  same,  Frank  never  set  u  .stitch  in  those  socks," 
remarked  my  brother. 

"That's  a  fact,  but  I  gave  them  to  her  to  give  to  Johnnie. 
and  I  had  aright  to,  had  n't  I  ?  "  replied  mother. 

"  Do  you  rememl)er  Ozias,  the  clerk  in  an  Klyria  store,  who 
used  to  be  so  kind  to  us  and  give  us  pretty  ribbons  ?  "  chipped  in 
.Mary;  "  he  was  as  generotis  as  nice  Mr.  Hamilton  Richard.son, 
ill  janesville,  who  gave  us  the  books  of  .storie.s  about  Greece  and 
Rome,    and  Mr.    Klihu  Washburn   who  brought  us  the  i)retty 
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poctn"  books.  Don't  you  reraemlier  our  little  book-case  that  Frank 
made  out  of  an  old  box  set  on  end,  papered  on  the  outside,  and 
with  shelves  put  across,  where  we  kept  our  books,  in  the  liUle 
cu1)by-place  under  the  stairs,  that  we  called  our  '  corner  room, 
and  how  il  was  as  dark  as  night  except  when  we  had  a  liglitid 
candle  in  it,  and  how  Oliver  bought  us  a  pretty  set  of  little  woock.i 
dishes  that  we  used  to  set  out  on  a  stool,  with  a  white  handker- 
chief for  table-cover  ;  and  then  the  handsome  pewter  dishes  fatlar 
gave  us  at  Chrisvuias,  and  how  Frank  made  an  X  on  her  platts 
and  cups,  to  tell  them  from  mine  ?  and  the  city  that  father  tijot 
for  us  another  time  that  was  cut  out  of  little  blocks,  and  the  big 
doll,  Anna,  and  " — 

"Do  stop  and  take  breath  or  you'll  be  struck  of  aheap," 
exclaimed  Oliver,  putting  his  fingers  into  his  ears. 

•'Well,  let's  see  if  you  can  do  any  better  at  remembering 
than  your  sister,"  said  his  mother ;  "just  put  on  your  thinking- 
cap  and  try." 

"  Well,  I  can  go  back  along  the  circle  of  years,"  said  Oliver, 
"to  that  distant  period  when  Prof  James  Dascomb  and  Prof, 
George  Whipple,  of  01>erlin  College,  came  to  see  us  in  oui 
pioneer  house  of  one  room,  and  clambered  up  to  the  garret  on  a 
ladder,  telling  next  morning  they  never  had  such  solid  chunks 
of  '  tired  nature's  sweet  n.'storer,  balmy  sleep, '  in  all  their  lives 
before.  I  can  remember  President  F'inney's  preaching  in  tlit 
Oberlin  church,  and  how  he  moved  about  like  a  caged  lion  on 
that  great  platform,  his  light  blue  eyes  blazing  under  those 
shaggy,  white  eyebrows,  and  how  scared  I  was  of  my  bad  be- 
havior when  he  preached." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  behaved  badly  when  he  preached?' 
smartly  put  in  his  sister  Frank. 

"  No  interruptions,  let  Oliver  spin  on.  I  loved  those  days 
and  I  like  him  to  recall  them,"  said  mother. 

"And  I  remember  how  F'rank,  when  four  years  old,  took 
to  her  heels  and  ran  away  across  lots,  creeping  through  the  fence. 
and  frightening  mother  almost  to  death,  and  father,  too,  so  that 
he  went  and  looked  into  the  well  and  cistern  to  see  if  she  had 
tumbled  in,  while  I  raced  around  like  a  crazy  Jack,  and  dis- 
covered the  little  minx  r'unning  as  if  on  a  wager,  breathing  like  a 
steamboat,  and  bound  to  keep  on,  so  that  1  had  to  chase  her  uj) 
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for  dear  life,  and  fairly  carry  her  home  in  trv  arms  to  her  heart- 
broken ma." 

"  Enough  said  under  that  head."  I  remarked,  not  looking  up 
from  my  book,  for  this  exploit  was  one  I  did  n't  glory  in. 

"That  will  do,  for  'I  remember,'"  said  mother,  clipping 
the  thread  at  the  end  of  the  seam  in  her  sewing-work.  "  Stij)- 
pose  you  go  down,  Loren"  (for  all  the  evening  the  boy  had  been 
a  docile  listener,  while  he  carved  a  new  cross-gun  for  little  Mary), 
"  and  get  us  some  of  the  apples  that  thi'  children's  Uncle  Zophat 
sent  from  the  old  place." 


CHAPTER  III. 


LITTLE  BOATS  vSET  OUT  I-ROM  SHORE. 

The  first  great  break  in  our  lives  was  when  Oliver  went  to| 
Beloit,  fourteen  miles  down  the  river,  to  finish  his  preparaton- 
studies  and  enter  college.     He  had  rarely  spent  an  evening  awav 
from  home  in  all  his  life  until  he  was  eighteen.     Busy  with  book?  I 
and  papers  "around  the  evening  lamp."  sometimes  "  running  a 
(writing)  race"  with  me,   going  into  the  dining-room  to  teach 
Mike  and  other  "farm  hands"  to  read  and  write,  cipher  and 
spell,  busy  with  his  chores  and  sports  and  farm  work,  Oliver, 
with  his  perpetual  good-humor,  was  a  tremendous  institution  to  I 
have  about,  and  the  .shadow  was  heavy  when  he  first  started  oul  j 
from  dear  old  I'orest  Home  into  the  world.     He  was  to  board  a 
the  home  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  was  Professor  of  Natural  Science  I 
at  Beloit,  and  whose  wife  was  Rev.  Dr.  Clement's  daughter  and| 
mother's  cousin. 

With  his  easy-going,  happy  nature  and  his  dear  love  for  the 
old  place,  my  brother  would  have  lived  on  contentedly  all  his 
days,  I  think,  a  well-to-do,  industrious,  and  yet  book-loviiii; 
farmer.  But  mother  gave  her  only  son  no  rest.  He  was  to  .^i 
to  college,  carve  out  a  future  for  himself,  be  a  minister,  perhap>. 
that  was  her  dearest  wish  and  father's  for  the  most  gifted  of  their 
children. 

From  the  first,  we  had  gftne  regularly  to  Beloit  to  "  Com- 
menccment,"  that  great  day  when  the  people  gathered  in  the 
grove,  and  President  Chapin,  so  stately  and  so  handsome,  sal  n: 
the  midst  on  the  gayly  festooned  platform,  with  noble  looking 
Professor  Kmerson  and  the  other  "  college  dons"  beside  hitii. 
We  had  heard  Horace  White,  now  a  fnmous  journalist,  in  New 
York  City,  pronoiuice  his  graduation  speech,  and  I  hau.ly  knew 
which  most  im])rcssed  my  fancy,  his  address  on  "  Aristocracy,"  ur 
his  lemon -rnlored  gloves.  We  had  rejoiced  in  the  brass  band  on 
the.se  occasions,  and  hummed  its  airs  for  a  whole  year  after- 
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ward.  And  now  "Ollie  "  was  to  go,  and  sometime  he  would  be 
a  part  of  all  this  pageant,  but  not  the  girls.  This  gave  to  me 
those  "long,  long  thoughts"  of  which  my  cousin  Morilla  Hill 
had  read  to  me  in  a  classical  book  : 

"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

(Only,  when  she  read  it,  I  always  said  "  a  girl" s  will.") 

So  the  new  suit  of  clothes  was  made,  the  trunk  packed  with 
[every  good  and  pleasant  thing  that  we  could  think  of,  even  to  a 
[little  note  from  Mary,  "just  to  .surprise  him  when  he's  lonesome," 
and  I  made  a  pen-wiper  for  him — one  of  my  very  few  achieve- 
ments in  that  line.  Mother  put  in  his  Bible,  Watts  "On  the 
Mind,"  and  Beecher's  "Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  and  Bridget 
got  up  such  a  dinner  of  roast  turkey  as  made  him  sigh  at  thought 
of  how  much  too  much  he  had  eaten,  as  well  as  at  thought  of 
how  much  too  little  he  should  get  in  future  of  flavors  from  the 
I  bounteous  old  farm. 

Father  and  he  mounted  the  big  wagon,  stored  with  bed,  stove, 
Ictc,  for  his  room,  and  that  precious  new  tnmk  ;  crack  went  the 
|\vliip,  round  rolled  the  wheels,  and  Oliver  was  gone  for  aye  ! 

"  Does  God  want  famil'^'s  to  be  broken  up  this  way?  "  was 
inn  quer>%  as  I  watched  ilvm  from  the  front  piazza  until  my 
Ibrolh'jr's  waving  handkerchief  was  lost  to  view.  "  I  don't  be- 
llievc  1  le  does,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for  Oliver  and  for  me, 
jtoo,  if  we  had  gone  together." 

"  Or,  better  still,  if  we  could  all  go  together,  and  you  three 

Ichildren  still  live  on  at  home,  until  you  had  homes  of  your  own," 

bid  mother  gently,  as  we  three  women  folks,  feeling  dreadfully 

[left  behind,  wiped  our  eyes  and  went  in  to  help  Bridget  clear 

bway  the  dinner  dishes. 

Later,  in  one  vacation  time,  Oliver  went  to  yoke  up  his 
f  steers,"  when  one  of  them  deliberately  kicked  him  squarely 
below  the  knee,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg — the 
^erond  in  the  family,  for  father  had  had  the  san:e  mishap  at  the 
'lunty  Fair.  Mike  and  Edward  got  ?  Soard,  lifteil  bin;  t'pon  it, 
[innght  him  in  and  laid  hin'  on  his  <(),  while  Bridget  Killowcd 
villi  her  apron  over  her  head,  crv-ing  aloud,  and  his  mother  and 
listers  threw  the  hame.ss  upon  J.i^  k,  and  got  him  ready  for  Mike 
lo  drive  to  town  to  bring  Dr.  Chittenden.     Our  faces  were  white, 
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but  we  didn't  cry  at  all,  and  as  for  Oliver,  he,  who  never  had  but 
this  one  accident,  .Jul  was  almost  never  ill,  bore  the  long  ami 
I)ainful  visitation  like  a  i)liilos()pher.  Indeed,  his  good-nature 
never  forsook  him.  but  his  jokes  and  quaint,  original  turns  of  | 
expression,  made  bright  and  pleasant  every  place  he  entered. 
Carried  to  his  room  now,  he  lay  there  all  through  the  heat  of  | 
summer,  his  devoted  mother,  for  the  first  few  nights  after  the 
accident,  never  undressing,  but  remaining  all  night  at  his  bed- 
side, with  her  hand  upon  his,  that  he  might  not,  by  moving, 
hazard  the  successful  knitting  of  the  bone.  She  was  the  most 
famous  inirse  in  all  the  region  round  about — so  firm  and  gentle, 
with  resources  for  every  emergency,  and  such  a  heart,  full  of  cour- 
age and  good  cheer,  that  I  often  said  :  "I  have  yet  to  hear  my 
mother  utter  the  first  dov/ncast  word." 

We  girls  read  many  books  aloud  to  our  brother  that  sum- 
mer: "  Don  Quixote,"  "  Gil  Bias,"  the  "  Duuciad,  "  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  and  others  that  he  liked. 

One  autumn,  when  mother  had  gone  East  once  more,  this 
time  to  take  care  of  Oliver,  who  had  been  at  Oberlin  in  school 
and  went  down  to  Churchville,  where  all  the  "relatives"  lived, 
because  he  fell  ill,  father  told  us  on  very  short  notice,  to  "  ]iack 
our  trunk  and  be  ready,  for  he  was  going  East  to  see  the  folks, 
and  we  might  go  along." 

We  girls  had  never  been  on  the  cars  in  our  lives,  except  once, 
to  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Milwaukee  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  ' '  Rosebank,"  Charles  Gifford's  home  ;  and  no  shriek  of  loco- 
motive had  disturbed  the  town  of  Janesville  until  ten  years  after  | 
we  came  to  live  near  there.  So  it  was  with  an  indescribable 
twittering  of  heart  and  tongue  that  this  great  news  was  received. 
Bridget  set  at  work  to  get  up  "such  a  lunch  as  would  make  your 
eyes  glisten."  Loren  wondered  how  "we  could  bear  to  go  ofT 
and  leave  the  old  place ' ' ;  the  Hodge  children  bemoaned  our  pro- 
spective absence  ;  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hodge  helped  us  to  plan  and 
pack  the  new  trunk  ^ther  had  brought  us.  My  only  thought 
was  to  get  my  pet  manuscripts  in,  and  Mar}',  while  not  forgetful 
of  the  nice  new  clothes  that  father  had  provided,  was  specially 
intent  upon  having  her  sketch-board   and   paints  along. 

Mike  carried  our  happy  trio  to  Afton,  five  miles  down  the  I 
river,  where  we  took  the  train,  and  in  less  than  a  night  and  a 
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day  the  Westcniers  were  at  Churchvillc,  a  pretty  Httle  place, 
fourteen  miles  this  side  of  Rochester,  where  lived  nearly  every 
relative  we  had  in  the  world.  Here  we  spent  a  wonderful  fort- 
night, all  our  kindred  gathering  in  iIk-  home  of  each  for  a  "visit" 
lj.sting  all  day  and  well  into  the  evening.  The  tables  groaned 
under  the  multiplied  good  things  that  a  Monroe  county  farm 
sujiplies,  and  young  folks  went  by  themselves  for  fun  and  frolic 
outdoors  and  in,  while  older  ones  talked  of  what  had  been,  and 
rejoiced  in  all  the  good  that  was. 

Father's  smart,  witty,  old  mother  was  living,  as  was  mother's 
father,  so  mighty  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  Most  of  our  cous- 
ins had  been  to  Oberlin,  or  else  were  going  there  to  study,  and 
nmong  them  all,  the  best  and  most  gifted  was  Charlotte  Gilman, 
about  my  age,  and  greatly  loved  and  admired  by  her  Western 
cousin  for  her  gifts  of  heart  and  mind  and  pen — for  Charlotte 
was  looking  forward  to  a  literary  career.  We  two  girls  had  no 
cud  of  talks,  going  off  at  every  opportunity,  with  arms  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  to  plan  for  what  we  meant  to  be  and  do,  while 
Oliver,  the  j'oung  collegian,  with  his  gay  talk,  kept  his  sturdy 
young  men  cousins,  Willard,  Wright,  and  James,  in  roars  of 
laughter,  as  they  all  took  care  of  the  many  horses  at  the  barn, 
or  led  at  "playing  proverbs"  with  their  bright  young  lady 
cousins,  Mary,  Emily  and  Sarah.  Our  Mary  was  the  universal 
favorite,  her  chubby  figure,  smiling  blue  eyes,  sweet  voice,  and 
loving  spirit,  winning  everj-body.  She  liked  to  keep  pretty  near 
lier  mother,  whose  absence  she  had  so  keenly  felt.  We  went 
over  to  Uncle  Aaron's  and  Aunt  Rebecca's,  and  fell  in  love  with 
our  quiet,  gentle  Cousin  Catharine ;  listened  with  reverence  to 
the  wise  words  of  that  born  philosopher,  our  Uncle  James  ;  rode 
behind  Uncle  John's  spanking  team,  and  mar\'eled  at  Aunt  He.ster 
Ann's  immaculate  housekeeping;  doted  on  the  two  old  home- 
steads where  father  and  mother  were  brought  up — so  staid  and 
roomy,  so  historic-looking  in  contrast  to  the  West.  We  visited 
the  old  stone  school-house,  where  our  parents  had  been  pupils, 
and  went  to  meeting  in  the  old  stone  church  called  ' '  The  House 
of  God  in  Ogden,"  because  it  was  a  union  of  denominations,  and 
could  n't  take  the  name  of  any. 

We  drove  to  Rochester  to  see  the  sights,  and  thought  it  the 
most  beautiful  of  cities  ;  listened  with  delight  to  a  hundred  stories 
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of  the  olden  time,  and  how  fa^.her  had  started  out  early  for  him- 
self, and  mother  had  taught  hereabouts  "eleven  summers  and 
seven  winters, ' '  beginning  when  she  was  but  fifteen. 

We  lamented  the  absence  of  Cousin  Morilla  Hill,  a  graduate  of 
L^roy  Female  Seminary,  who  was  our  ideal  of  everything  gifted 
and  good  ;  but  take  them  for  all  in  all,  those  four  weeks  when 
Aunt  Caroline's  home  was  ours  and  we  went  visiting  to  Uncle 
Zophar's,  Uncle  Calvin  and  Aunt  Maria's,  Aunt  Church's,  Aunt 
Hill's,  Cousin  John  Hill's  and  all  the  rest,  seemed  to  us  like  a 
merry-go-round  that  left  us  almost  dizzy  with  delight.  And 
when  we  took  the  train  for  home,  waving  good-bys  from  the 
platform  to  our  dear  kindred,  and  seeing  the  pretty  village  with 
bridge  and  creek,  white  church  spires  and  fair  fields,  fade  out  of 
view,  we  two  girls  were  for  a  little  while  quite  inconsolable. 

"When  we  went  East"  was  the  most  important  date  in 
history  from  that  time  on  for  years.  The  world  was  wider  than 
we  had  thought,  and  our  security  in  the  old  home-nest  was  never- 
more so  great  as  it  had  been  previous  to  this  long  flight. 

During  the  quiet  evenings  at  Forest  Home  we  used  often  to 
compare  views  concerning  East  and  West.  Father  had  carried 
to  New  York  a  box  of  the  rich,  coal-black  soil  of  the  Forest 
Home  fatm,  and  told  our  cousin,  Willard  Robinson,  that  the 
Eastern  soil  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads  looked  "light-coin- 
plexioned,  thin  and  poor."  "  Never  you  mind,"  retorted  tlie 
sturdy  young  farmer,  who  was  Oliver's  favorite,  "you  must  judge 
by  the  crops  and  the  yield  per  acre.  Yes,  and  the  price,  too  ;  \v( 
can  beat  you  on  that,  every  time,  and  when  it  comes  to  wheat,  we 
beat  the  world  at  that  product,  as  you  know." 

The  Westerners  had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  such  variety  of 
foliage  in  Wisconsin  as  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. ;  that  stone  fences 
were  more  solid  than  "sod  and  ditch,"  or  "stake  and  rider,"  or 
"  log  on  end,"  or  "  rail  "  fences,  such  as  theirs  ;  that  the  homes 
had  a  general  look  of  thrift,  snugness  and  well-to-do-ness  not 
found  on  the  prairies  ("except  ours,"  stoutly  urged  Oliver),  and 
that  "it  was  wonderfully  nice  to  have  a  cellar  full  of  apples."  I 
ran  a  race  on  apple  eating  with  my  "  York  State  "  Cousin  Sarah, 
and  reached  in  one  day  a  figure  so  high  ^hat  it  would  hardly  do 
to  tell. 

I  admitted  that  the  landscape  at  the  East  was  more  cozy,  but 
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urged  that  out  West  it  -was  more  ' '  outdoorsy  ' '  and  that  it  was 
bt'tter  and  bigger.  But  Cousin  Lottie  insisted,  "Yen  haven't 
any  history  West,  except  as  you  make  it  yourselves,  while  we 
have  the  old  traditions  of  the  early  pioneers,  the  old  stone  sclu)ol- 
house  and  church  ;  then,  too,  we  have  that  beautiful  graveyard 
where  our  dear  great-grandmother  lies,  who  was  almost  ninety- 
seven  when  she  died,  and  ever  so  many  others  of  '  the  best  and 
truest  hearts  that  ever  beat.'  " 

Silence  was  my  only  response  to  these  assertions.  True,  I 
had  seen  no  other  cemetery,  and  I  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for 
the  past,  but  I  told  Oliver  later,  in  confidence,  that  "when  it 
came  to  mentioning  the  graveyard  as  a  cheerful  feature  of  the 
landscape,  I  wasn't  up  to  it."  Poor,  foolish  young  thing  !  So 
little  did  I  know  about  transition,  and  that  "  there  is  no  death." 
But  when  my  heart  well-nigh  broke,  later,  at  loss  of  the  dearest 
and  best,  then  I  found  out,  as  we  all  do. 

In  studies  the  Easterners  were  far  ahead  of  Mary  and  me, 
but  not  of  Oliver,  which  was  a  great  help  to  his  sisters'  "  family 
pride."  Indeed,  he  had  no  superiors  for  scholarship,  or  writing 
and  speaking  gifts,  in  college. 

As  regards  pets,  our  Eastern  cousins  had  been  forced  to 
admit  themselves  outnumbered.  "Simmie,  the  learned  lamb  "; 
'  Sukey,  the  pig  that  drank  lye  and  was  cured  by  loppered  milk ' ' ; 
"Stumpy,  the  chicken  whose  legs  froze  off,  and  which  knew  so 
much  it  could  almost  talk  " ;  "  Ranger,  the  dog  that  killed  sheep, 
and  had  to  be  killed  himself  " ;  "  Nig,  the  black  goat " ;  "  Trudge, 
the  Maltese  kitten,"  and  "  Roly-poly,  the  tame  mouse,  "  passed  in 
review  like  a  Noah's  ark  menagerie,  and  formed  my  special  list, 
while  Mary  described  the  ' '  peacock  that  never  was  suited  except 
when  seated  on  the  ridge  of  the  barn  ";  "our  guinea-hens  that 
took  the  prize  ";  "our  Suffolk  piggy-wiggies  that  can't  be  beat 
for  cunningness." 

"  And  then  the  folks  !  "  said  Oliver,  "they're  so  big-hearted, 
so  progressive,  and  willing  to  live  and  let  live.  I  tell  you,  Hor- 
ace Greeley  has  it  right — 'Go  West,  young  man,  go  West.'  "  But 
the  home  farms  were  so  fertile  and  handsome,  the  old  places  and 
I  traditions  so  dear  that  none  of  our  New  Yorkers  ever  followed 
this  sage  advice.  Father  and  his  family  were  the  "  rolling  s;ones 
that  gather  no  moss. "     "  Who  cares  ! ' '     Oliver  used  to  say  ; 
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"  What  we  want  is  not  moss,  hut  momentum,  and  a  rolling  stoni 
gets  that." 

Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Letters  on  Politeness,  Written  to  his 
Son,"  was  a  hook  reatl  through  and  through  at  Forest  Home 
Mother  talked  nuich  to  her  children  about  good  manners,  and 
insisted  on  our  having  "nice,  considerate  ways,"  as  she  calkd 
them,  declaring  that  these  were  worth  far  more  than  money  in 
the  race  of  life. 

Oliver  brought  home  many  books  from  college  ;  indeed,  while 
there,  he  got  together  a  library  of  about  eight  hundred  volunics. 
The  book-case  iti  father's  room  had  vShakspeare,  which  Oliver 
aiul  I  had  eacii  read  before  we  were  fifteen,  and  reviewed  tn 
suit  ourselves  as  to  our  favorite  plays  ;  also  the  Kngli.sh  Reader, 
which  we  knew  nearly  by  heart,  and  volumes  of  travel  and  bioj,'- 
rai)hy;  but,  after  all.  there  were  not  very  ?  .any  books  we  cared 
for.  Newspapers  ;uid  magazines  were  our  chief  reading  until 
this  wonderful  library  of  Oliver's  began  to  appear  upon  the  scene. 
Here  were  cyclopedias,  liohn's  trauslalions  of  the  cla.s.sics,  the 
I'jiglish  i)oets,  essayists  and  historians.  It  was  a  perfect  revel- 
ing place  and  revelation. 

One  day  I  noticed  in  the  Prairie  Fa>mcr.\.\\.z.X.  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  vS)ciety  had  offered  a  ])rize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
"  iCmbellishuKiit  of  a  Countrx-  Home."  and  right  away  I  said  tn 
my  mother,  "  I'm  going  to  com])ete."  As  usual,  .she  encouraij;ed 
me  to  "branch  out"  and  .so.  pencil  in  hand  (for  I  "  could  n  t 
think  at  all  except  thus  armed  and  equipped"),  I  began  my  for- 
midable task.  I  had  this  in  my  favor,  that  my  own  home  was  a 
model,  and  that  I  had  .seen  it  grow  from  nothing  to  a  bower  di 
beauty.  What  little  I  could  do  at  writing  or  anything  else.  I 
always  did  "  upon  the  fly."  my  brother  said,  and  it  was  true  ;  .sd 
the  es.say  was  .soon  ready  and  criticised  by  my  four  standbys, 
father  in.serting  a  characteristic  .sentence  :  "Plant  trees,  and  dn 
not  fail,  for  health  and  beauty's  .sake,  to  plant  the  evergreen— 
the  emblem  of  perpetual  life."  A  few  months  after,  a  small  bnx 
came  through  the  ]iostoffice,  addressed  to  me.  I  had  never  before 
received  anything  in  Uncle  »Sam's  care  that  looked  so  ominous 
Strings  were  cut.  tissue  i)a])ers  removed,  and  behold  !  there  was  a 
handsome  silver  medal  with  my  name,  and  the  words,  "  First  prize 
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for  essay,"  and  a  lovely  cup,  l>esitles,  while  under  all  was  a  note 
from  "S.  Francis,  Secretary  Illinois  Agricultural  Society,"  con- 
gratulating "a  lady  st)  young  on  an  achievement  so  creditable." 
I  was  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  —  that  was  evident  from  the  way 
I  went  with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  through  every  room  in  the 
house,  singing  out  "  Hurrah  !  "  until  liridgetin  the  kitchen,  Mike 
in  the  garden,  and  rollicking  old  Carlo  took  up  the  strain,  and  the 
whole  family  laughed  and  shouted  and  rejoiced  in  my  joy. 

No  girl  went  throug^.  a  harder  experience  than  I,  when  my 
free,  out-of-door  life  had  to  cease,  and  the  long  skirts  and  clubbed- 
up  hair  spiked  with  hair-pins  had  to  be  endured.  The  half  of 
that  down-heartedness  has  never  been  told  and  never  can  be.  I 
always  believed  that  if  I  had  been  let  alone  and  allowed  as  a 
woman,  what  I  had  had  as  a  girl,  a  free  life  in  the  country,  where 
a  human  being  might  grow,  body  and  soul,  as  a  tree  grows,  I 
would  have  been  ' '  ten  times  more  of  a  person, ' '  every  way.  Mine 
was  a  nature  hard  to  tame,  and  I  cried  long  and  loud  when  I 
found  I  could  never  again  race  and  range  about  with  freedom. 
I  had  delighted  in  my  short  hair  and  nice  round  hat,  or  comfort- 
able "Shaker  bonnet,"  but  now  I  was  to  be  "choked  with  rib- 
bons" when  I  went  into  the  open  air  the  rest  of  ray  days. 
vSoniething  like  the  following  was  the  "state  of  mind  "  that  I 
revealed  to  my  journal  about  this  time  : 

This  is  my  birthday  and  the  date  of  tiiy  martyrdom.  Mother  insists 
that  at  la.st  I  ;;/«.s7have  my  hair  "done  up  woman-fashion."  She  says  she 
can  hardly  forj^ive  herself  for  letting  me  "  run  wild  "  so  long.  We've  hail  a 
^Tiat  time  over  it  all,  and  here  I  sit  like  another  Samson  "shorn  of  my 
striiigth."  That  figure  won't  do,  though,  for  the  greatest  trouble  with  me  is 
thai  I  never  shall  be  shorn  again.  My  "  back'"  hair  is  twisted  up  like  a  cork- 
screw ;  I  carry  eighteen  hair-jjins  ;  my  head  aches  miserably  ;  my  feet  are 
riilangled  in  the  skirt  of  my  hateful  new  gown.  I  can  never  jump  over  a 
ftiice  again,  so  long  as  I  live.  As  for  chasing  the  sheep,  down  in  the  shady 
liasture,  it's  out  of  the  question,  and  to  climb  to  my  "  Kagle's-nest "  seat  in 
the  big  burr-oak  would  ruin  this  new  frock  beyond  repair.  Altogether,  I 
recogni/e  the  fact  that  my  "occupation's  gone." 

Something  else  that  had  already  happened,  helped  to  stir  up 

my  spirit  into  a  mighty  unrest.     This  is  the  story  as  I  told  it 

to  my  journal : 

This  is  election  day  and  v\y  brother  is  twenty-ont  years  old.  How 
proud  he  seemed  as  he  dressed  tip  in  his  best  Sutulay  clothes  anddrove  off  in 
the  big  WBgou  with  father  and  the  hired  men  to  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont, 
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like  the  sensible  "  Free-soiler"  that  he  is.  My  sister  and  T  stood  at  the 
window  and  looked  out  after  them.  Somehow,  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  thro:ii. 
and  then  I  could  n't  see  their  wagon  any  more,  things  got  so  blurred.  I 
turned  to  Mary,  and  she,  dear  little  innocent,  seemed  wonderfully  sober,  too 
I  said,  "Would  n't  you  like  to  vote  as  well  as  Oliver?  Don't  you  ami  I 
love  the  country  just  as  well  as  he,  and  does  n't  the  coimtry  need  our 
ballots  ? "  Then  she  looked  .scared,  but  answered,  in  a  minute,  "  'Course  wf 
do,  and  'course  we  ought, —  but  don't  yo.;  go  ahead  and  say  so,  for  then  \vt 
would  be  called  strong-minded." 

These  two  great  changes  in  my  uneventful  life  made  me  so 
distressed  in  heart  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to  run  away.  But  the 
trouble  was,  I  had  n't  the  faintest  idea  where  to  run  to.  Across 
the  river,  near  Colonel  Burdick's,  lived  Silas  Hayner  and  several 
of  his  brothers,  on  their  nice  prairie  farms.  Sometimes  Emily 
Scoville,  Hainiph  Hayner,  or  some  other  of  the  active  young 
women,  would  come  over  to  help  mother  when  there  was  more 
work  than  usual ;  and  with  Hannah,  especially,  I  had  fellowship, 
becau.se,  like  myself,  she  was  venturesome  in  disposition ;  could 
row  a  boat,  or  fire  a  gun,  and  liked  to  be  always  out-of-doors.  She 
was  older  than  I,  and  entered  into  all  my  plans.  So  we  two  fool- 
ish creatures  planned  to  borrow  father's  revolver  and  go  off  on  a 
wild-goose  chase,  crossing  the  river  in  a  ci:noe  and  launching  out 
to  seek  our  fortunes.  But  the  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  we  were 
never  so  silly  as  to  take  a  step  beyond  the  old  home-roof,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  talking  the  matter  over  in  girlish  phrase, 
and  very  soon  perceiving  how  mean  and  ungrateful  such  an  act 
would  be.  Indeed,  I  told  Mary  and  mother  all  about  it,  after 
a  little  while,  and  that  ended  the  only  really  "  wild  "  plan  that  I 
ever  made,  except  another,  not  unlike  it,  in  my  first  months  at 
Evanston,  which  was  al.so  nothing  but  a  plan. 

"  You  must  go  to  school,  my  cliild,  and  take  a  course  of 
study  ;  I  wish  it  might  l)e  to  Oberlin  " — this  was  my  mothers 
quiet  comment  on  the  confession.  "Your  mind  is  active;  you 
are  fond  of  books  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  of  outdoors  ;  we  must 
provide  them  for  you  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  your  girlisli 
good  times  ;  "  so,  without  any  scolding,  this  Roman  matron  got 
her  daughter's  aspirations  into  another  channel.  To  be  busy 
doing  something,  that  is  worthy  to  be  done  is  the  happiest  thing 
in  all  this  world  for  girl  or  boy,  for  old  or  young. 

On  the  day  I  was  eighteen,  my  mother  made  a  birthday 
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cake,  a.Ml  I  was  in  the  highest  possible  glee.  I  even  went  so  far 
as  t<j  write  what  Oliver  called  a  "  pome,  which  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  but  of  which  these  lines  linger  in  memory's  whispering- 
gallery  : 

I  AM  EIGHTEEN. 

The  last  year  is  passed  ; 

The  last  iiiunth,  week,  clay,  hour  and  moment. 
For  eighteen  years,  quelling  all  thouf^hts 
And  wishes  of  my  own, 
I've  been  obedient  to  the  powers  that  were. 
Not  ihat  the  yoke  was  heavy  to  be  borne 
And  grievous, 

Do  I  glory  that  'tis  removed — 
For  lighter  ne'er  did  parents  fond 
Impose  on  child. 
It  was  a  silver  chain  ; 
■Rut  the  bright  adjective 
Takes  not  away  the  clanking  sound 
That  follows  it. 

There  is  a  God  -  an  uncreated  Life 
That  dwells  in  mystery. 
Him,  as  a  part  of  his  vast,  boundless  self, 
I  worship,  scorning  not,  nor  yet  reluctantly 
Paying  my  vows  to  the  Most  High. 
And  this  command,  by  Him  imposed, 
"Children,  obey  your  parents," 
I  receive  and  honor,  for  He  says  : 
"Obey  them  in  the  Lord," 
And  He  is  Lord  and  God  ! 
But  now  having  thro'  waitings  long, 
And  hopings  manifold, 
Arrived  here  at  the  limit  of  minority, 
I  bid  it  now,  and  evermore,  adieu, 
And,  sinful  though  it  may  be, 
Weep  not,  nor  sigh, 
As  it  fades  with  the  night 
•  «»*«« 

The  clock  has  struck ! 

O  !  heaven  and  earth,  I'm  free  ! 

And  here,  beneath  the  watching  stars,  I  ftel 

New  inspiration.     Breathing  from  afar 

And  resting  on  my  spirit  as  it  ne'er 

Could  rest  l)efore,  comes  joy  profound. 

And  now  I  feel  that  I'm  alone  and  free 

To  worship  and  obey  Jehovah  only. 


7J  Freedom  and  Rebellion. 

Glorious  thought !    Maker  and  made, 

Creator  and  created, 

With  no  bonds  intervenin^j ! 

One  free,  to  worship  and  obedience  pay, 

The  other  on  His  heaven-spanning  throne, 

Deigning  to  receive  the  homage  of  His  child. 

God  will  I  worship  then,  henceforth. 

And  evermore ; 

'  Tis  night,  and  men  and  angels  sleep, 

While  I  adore. 

Toward  evening,  on  this  "freedom  day,"  I  toolc  my  seat 
quietly  in  mother's  rocking-chair,  and  began  to  read  Scott's 
' '  Ivanhoe. "  Father  was  opposed  to  story  books,  and  on  coming 
in  he  scanned  this  while  his  brow  grew  cloudy. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  read  novels,  Frances,"  he 
remarked,  seriously. 

"So  you  did,  father,  and  in  the  main  I've  kept  faith  with 
you  in  this  ;  but  you  forget  what  day  it  is." 

"What  day,  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  day  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  deed  !  " 

"  Indeed  it  has — I  am  eighteen — I  am  of  age — I  am  now  to 
do  what  /think  right,  and  to  read  this  fine  historical  story  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  right  thing  for  me  to  do." 

My  father  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  was  what  they 
call  "dumbfounded."  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  take  the  book 
away,  but  that  would  do  harm,  he  thought,  instead  of  good,  so 
he  concluded  to  see  this  novel  action  from  the  funny  side,  and 
laughed  heartily  over  the  situation,  Oliver  doing  the  same,  and 
both  saying  in  one  breath,  "A  chip  of  the  old  block." 

After  the  visit  East  we  began  to  be  somewhat  restive  even 
in  our  blessed  old  nest,  and  gave  our  father  little  peace  till  he 
arranged  to  .send  us  away  to  school,  and  so  it  came  about  that  in 
the  spring  of  1858  we  left  our  Forest  Home  forever.  Looking 
back  upon  it  in  the  sweet  valley  of  memory  and  from  the  slow- 
climbed  heights  of  years,  my  heart  repeats  with  tender  loyalty 
the  words  written  by  Alice  Gary  about  her  country  home  : 

"  Bright  as  the  brightest  sunshine, 

The  light  of  memory  streams 
"Round  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

IV/iere  1  dreamed  my  dream  of  dreams." 


III. 


"I     WOl'I.l)    STUDY,      I     WOULD     KNOW,      I     WOII.D    AliMIKK     KOK- 
iKVKK.        TllHSK     WORKS     Ol-     TIIOUCHT     HAVK     liHKX     THE     ENTEK- 
TAIN.MKNTS   OF   THE    HUMAN   Sl'IKIT    IN    AI.L   AciES." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DELIGHTFUL  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 


A  little  group  around  my  mother's  knee  studying  a  book  and 
afterward  going  with  her  into  my  father's  flower  garden  where 
she  plucked  rewards  of  merit  for  us  in  the  shape  of  pinks  and 
pansies,  is  my  earliest  memory  as  a  student.  Mary  and  Maria 
Thome,  children  of  our  own  ages,  and  daughters  of  Professor 
Thome,  of  Oberlin  College,  were  among  the  group,  and  my  first 
impressions  of  study  take  me  to  that  fragrant  garden,  where 
choice  flowers  circled  around  a  handsome  evergreen,  snowdrops 
and  snowball  bushes  brightened  the  scene,  and  upon  all  the 
diamond  dewdrops  glistened. 

vSoou  after  that  we  took  our  journey  into  a  far  country,  five 
hundred  miles  overland  in  the  white  "ships  of  the  prairie,"  and 
for  two  years  I  have  no  special  recollection  of  books  for  my 
parents  were  very  busy  with  the  farm. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  remenxber  distinctly  the  first  timd  I 
ever  wrote  my  name,  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  I  was  late  in 
learning,  probably  nine  years  old.  We  had  been  kept  diligently 
to  the  writing  of  pot-hooks,  and  other  uninteresting  forms,  filling 
httle  copy-books  with  them  as  we  sat  around  the  table  in  the 
large,  bright  kitchen  at  Forest  Home,  with  all  the  conveniences 
for  the  evening  school  that  my  mother  maintained  steadily  for 
her  children  and  the  hired  help  alike,  during  the  long,  cold 
winter  of  1848,  while  my  father  was  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wis- 
consin, sixty  miles  away,  attending  to  his  duties  as  a  legislator. 
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The  liest  Autograph. 


A  vaulting  ambition  entered  my  little  head,  and  I  said  to  my 
indulgent  teacher,  "Just  write  my  own  name  for  me  in  your 
nice  hand,  and  see  if  I  can  not  imitate  it  pretty  well."  So  with 
great  care,  she  wrote  it  out,  and  it  looked  beautiful  to  me,  stand- 
ing there  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  Mother's 
writing  was  very  clear  and  even  ;  like  her  character,  it  had  a  cer- 
tain grace  and  harmony.  I  used  to  think  .some  of  her  capitals 
were  pretty  as  a  picture.  How  long  I  gazed  upon  that  magical 
creation  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  was  imprinted  so  deeply  on  my 
niemor>'  that  I  could  not  forget  the  incident,  and  looking  louj,' 
and  steadily  upon  the  copy  she  had  given  me,  I  followed  it  so 
well,  '  the  first  time  trying,"  that  I  have  .sometimes  thought  tht 
first  was  the  best  autograph  I  ever  wrote. 

Thus,  in  a  desultory  fashion,  our  le.s.sons  proceeded  until  I 
was  nearly  twelve  years  old.  About  this  time  my  father  brought 
home  from  Janesville  an  elegant  card  announcing  that  a  coll  • 
bred  gentleman  from  the  East  was  about  to  open  a  classical 
school  in  that  town.  Around  the  edge  of  the  card  were  sonic 
Latin  words  that  I  did  not  understand,  but  my  father  taught  inc 
how  to  pronounce  them  and  what  they  meant.  They  were  as 
follows  :  Scientia  auctoritas  est  et  labor  vincit  omnia,  and  he  told 
me  they  meant,  "Knowledge  is  power  and  labor  conquers  all 
things."  Very  many  times  I  said  them  over  to  myself,  much 
more  I  thought  about  them,  .seriously  determining  that  I  would 
attain  knowledge  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  and  that  I  would  compass 
the  results  which  labor  can  achieve  for  one  who  is  in  earnest.  I 
know  no  other  road  out  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  straight  and 
narrow  way,  appointed  in  so  much  of  kindness  by  Him  who 
knows  from  the  beginning  what  we  often  learn  only  at  the  end, 
viz.,  that  traveling  the  road  does  us  more  good  than  all  we  gather 
cm  the  way  or  find  awaiting  us  when  we  achieve  the  goal. 

As  time  passed  on,  motfier  became  very  much  in  earnest  for 
us  to  go  to  school.  But  there  was  no  school-house  in  our  district, 
so  .she  "  put  on  her  thinking-cap,"  as  we  were  wont  to  say,  and, 
as  usual,  .something  came  of  it.  Once  or  twice  she  had  met  at 
church  in  Janesville,  a  new  family  from  the  East,  by  the  name  of 
Burdick.  They  had  bought  a  large  farm  across  Rock  river, 
hardly  a  mile  away  "  on  a  bee  line, ' '  but  as  the  river  was  usually 
too  deep  to  ford,  it  was  miles  around  by  the  town  bridge. 
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Still  carrying  out  our  favorite  play,  the  "  Fort  City  Board  of 
Education"  was  organized,  with  mother  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  regularly  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  and  then 
mother  stated  the  object  of  the  assembly. 

Oliver  followed  her,  saying,  "  Mrs.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
all  that  has  been  .said,  and  so  well  said.  If  we  young  folks  don't 
amount  to  something  when  we  grow  up,  it  won't  be  the  fault  of 
maUrfamiliasy 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  hardly  see  what  we've  got  to  make 
an  institution  of  learning  out  of,  here  in  1  rt  City.  Father  and 
niothiir  know  too  much  to  go  to  school,  and  they  have  n't  time  to 
do  the  teaching.  As  for  me,  I've  r'-aduated,  you  know,  from 
Fort  City,  and  am  a  Janesvilleian.  i.oren  is  a  hopeless  case,  de- 
vo'.  d  to  his  traps,  and  guns,  and  farm  work.  The  girls  have 
lau^^ht  Mike  to  read  and  write,  and  thai  is  all  he  wants  to  know 
in  the  way  of  '  book-leaniing. '  Bridget  would  n't  be  bothered 
with  even  that  much,  when  we  offered  to  teach  her.  So  the 
case  narrows  down  to  this  :  Frank  and  Mary  are  growing  up  in 
heatheni.sh  darkness. ' ' 

As  I  "  rose  to  a  point  of  order  "  here,  protesting  that  mother 
had  taught  us,  and  taught  us  well,  thus  far,  and  that  we  were  not 
iiuite  .so  ignorant  as  the  speaker  implietl,  Oliver  hastened  to 
qualify  his  statement. 

"  I  mean,"  he  continued,  "  that  Frank  and  Mary  ought  now 
to  have  advantages  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  you,  Mrs. 
Chairman,  in  the  limited  time  at  your  disposal,  to  bestow  upon 
theni.  So  I  move  that  we  found  an  academy  for  their  special 
henefit." 

This  proposal  met  with  unanimous  approval,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  with  enthusiasm.  So  resolving  ourselves  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Ways  and  Means,"  we  began  to 
canvass  possibilities.  Where  could  we  have  the  academy  ? 
Who  would  be  the  teacher?  These  were  vital  questions  to 
Mary  and  me,  for  mother  Wi^  not  more  anxious  for  our  educa- 
tion than 'were  we  ourselves.  After  much  talk,  pro  and  con, 
motiier  reminded  us  of  our  new  neighbors,  the  Burdick  family, 
and  we  at  once  appointed  her  our  "envoy  plenipotentiary," 
with  full  powers  to  do  whatever  could  be  done  through  them. 
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A f other':   "  llomilcttcs:' 


Col.  Rurdick  had  been  agent  for  Van  Rensselaer,  the  "patrooti" 
of  Central  New  York,  an^  his  only  danghter,  Rachel  lUirdiek,  a 
remarkably  bright  and  winsome  girl,  had  been  |>crmitted  to  go  to 
sehool  with  the  patroon's  children  and  was  now  a  yonng  lady  of 
rare  accomi)lishments,  to  whom  her  father's  Western  farm  seeimd 
lonely,  after  spending  her  life  thns  far  npon  the  Ilndson's  hndy 
banks,  near  Albany.  Mother  was  charmed  by  Miss  linrdick,  and 
asked  if  she  woidd  not  do  her  the  favor  to  come  and  teach  Mary 
and  me,  Oliver  having  already  been  two  winters  in  the  "Acad 
emy  "  at  Janesville,  walking  in  and  out  each  day.  Of  course  In 
was  to  go  t(>  college,  but  the  fate  of  his  sisters  was  more  mist\  in 
those  days.  I  lookeii  ni)on  him  as  a  prince,  and  only  wished, 
although  I  dared  not  say  it,  that  I  had  l)een  born  to  a  boy's 
chances  in  the  world — though  I  tiever  really  wished  to  be  a  boy, 
at  least,  I  hope  not.  Miss  Hurdick  agned  to  come,  and  molhn 
began  more  frecitieiitly  than  ever  to  get  off  "  homilettes,"  as  father 
called  them,  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  The  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  except  that  my  children  shall 
be  Christians,  is  that  they  shall  be  well  educated.  A  g(MKl  edii 
cation  will  open  the  world  to  yon  as  a  knife  opens  an  oyster. 
Riches  will  not  do  this,  because  riches  have  no  power  to  brighuii 
the  intellect.  An  o.k  atid  a  philosoj)her  look  out  on  the  same 
world,  and  perhajjs  the  ox  has  the  stronger  and  handsomer  eyt.^ 
of  the  two,  but  the  difference  between  the  brains  behind  the  eyi'^ 
makes  a  difference  between  the  two  beings  that  is  wider  than  all 
the  .seas.  I  want  my  children's  brains  to  !)e  full  of  the  hfsl 
tlumghts  that  great  minds  have  had  in  all  centuries;  I  want 
.stored  away  in  your  little  heads  the  .story  of  what  the  world  \v;is 
doing  before  you  came  -who  were  its  i)oets,  its  painters  and  philos 
ophers,  its  inventors  and  lawgivers.  I  want  yon  to  know  wliat 
is  Ml  its  noblest  books,  and  what  its  men  of  .science  say  about  tiuir 
study  of  the  earth,  the  (x?ean  and  the  stars.  I  want  you  taught  Id 
l>e  careful  and  exact  by  your  knowledge  of  figures  ;  and,  most  ol  | 
all,  I  want  you  to  learn  how  to  sjjcak  and  write  your  own  nohk 
Ivngli.sh  tongue,  for  withimt  the  p{»wer  of  expression  you  are  like  :iii  | 
leoHan  harp  when  there  is  no  breeze.  Now  your  father  and  I  have 
assisted  you  and  taught  you  until  Oliver  has  already  a  good  start  I 
in  school  and  Frank  is  twelve  years  old.  My  .ion  takes  the  higlicst  | 
rank  as  a  student,  ju.-it  as  I  expected  ;  my  elder  daughter  is  de 
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voted  to  hooks  atul  keeps  .1  joiinial  -wliich  is  a  ^(kmi  l>i'j;itinitiK, 
,iii(l  my  younger  will  follow  on  into  all  that  I  di'sirr,  and  already 
i;(K-s  l>c-yotid  the  others  in  arlistii-  taste.  I  have  the  promise  of 
l)iij;lit  Miss  Hurdiek  that  she  will  come  antl  ti-acli  yoji  dnrinj;  the 
siiimner,  and  by  th:it  time  I  hope  y«)ur  father  will  have  a  school- 
lioiisc  in  this  distriet.  Hnt  for  the  present  we  will  fit  ii]>  the  j)arl()r 
and  the  Inman  j;irls  will  stiuly  with  you." 

'Phisannotnieement  rejoiced  us  beyond  measure,  for  these  two 
i;irls,  livini;  a  mile  away,  we  greatly  liked,  thonj^h  we  had  .seldom 
Mill  them,  as  theirs  was  not  a  church  j^oin^  family,  and  hence  we 
were  not  allowed  lo  visit  at  their  honu . 

One  Monday  school  he^an.  I'\ither  had  made  a  larj^e,  "  cross- 
kj;^ed  "  pine  table,  with  a  place  'i)elovv  for  our  books,  and  aroinid 
tlii>,  in  the  bright,  fraj;rant  June  morning,  sat  four  f^irls,  from 
lij^lil  to  fourteen  years  of  a^c,  and  at  the  head,  Miss  llurdick,  our 
ii^;liteen-ycar-ol(l  teacher. 

This  first  day's  schoolinj.;:  we  had  ever  known  we  called 
"llie  j^reatest  kind  of  fun."  Indeed  we  preferred  it  to  any  other 
luiiii  of  amusement,  for  the  reason  that  mother  had  always  cried 
it  lip  as  the  choicest  ex])crience  we  could  jiossibly  know,  rind  be- 
(iiiisi-  we  had  fully  entered  into  all  the  other  plays  within  our 
aach.  We  had  a  /.est  for  study  that  .school -cloyed  children  can 
not  dream  of,  and  learned  in  a  year  what  littU' ones  are  tormented 
into,  now,  during  seven  years.  Ivflle  and  Mattie  Inman  lived  over 
.1  mile  down  the  river  and  had  lately  come  from  I'ottsville,  V\. 
I'luy  were  true,  >{ood  girls,  carefully  reared  by  a  Presbyterian 
Miotlier  who  had  died  just  before  they  moved  West.  I  greatly 
admired  my  handsome,  dark  eyed,  curly-haired  cla.ssmate,  Mflie, 
wliose  steady  sweetness  of  ti-mper  was  so  surprising  to  one  of  my 
impetuous  nature  that  I  told  my  motlur  I  had  "just  stepped  on 
ivtlit 's  t<K'S  at  recess  to  .see  if  she  vvoiild  n't  frown,  and  sine  enough 
slie  'id  n't."  My  mother  replied  that  I  had  la-ttcr  set  about 
imit:iling  I'lffie's  lovely  ways  instead  of  carrying  on  any  more 
(.xperiments  of  that  sort.  Mattie  was  more  like  common  clay,  but 
was  f!  talkative,  impulsive  little  thing,  who  was  to  Mary  very  mucli 
such  x\\  offset  as  Ivffie  ])n)ve(l  to  Ix.-  to  me.  Hut  Miss  Ihirdick  was 
a  wlitde  jiicture  gallery  luul  musical  i)erformatice  in  herself  to  us 
iiiilntored  prairie  girls.  ,She  ha<l  come  from  a  city  ;  she  knew  the 
world — that  ^reat,  big  world  wc  had  only  read  about  in  books. 
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She  was  a  lady  in  every  utterance  and  motion.  She  had  rippliti.; 
brown  hair,  smiled  a  j^ood  deal,  had  a  silvery  little  lau^h,  ami  i 
beautiful  white  hand.  Her  trim,  graceful  figure  was  very  small, 
almost  fairy-like.  She  knew  any  amount  of  songs,  and  taui;lit 
them  to  her  attentive  (juartette  ;  she  was  skillful  with  the  pencil, 
and  we  all  learned  to  draw  ;  though  Mary  and  I,  especialh-  tin. 
former,  had  made  some  progress  in  this  branch  already.  vStraii^ht- 
way  I  fitted  up  some  "sketch-boards,"  tacking  stiff  white  ridtli 
over  pieces  of  pine  planed  thin,  and  tacking  on  another  piece  (»( 
cloth,  with  one  side  open  for  our  paper,  pencils  and  rublx.'r,  ami 
out  we  went,  after  four  o'clock  P.  m.,  to  "sketch  from  nature. 
Of  these  .sketches  no  extended  account  had  best  be  given,  but  all 
the  .same  we  had  "a  .splendid  time." 

Mi.ss  Burdick  was  a  botanist,  and  knew  the  names  of  more 
flowers  than  we  who  had  lived  West  so  long.  She  taught  us  how 
to  "analyze,"  and  we  ransacked  woods  and  fields  to  bring  liur 
"  .specimens."  Miss  Burdick  could  recite  poetr>'  by  the  hour,  ami 
we  gave  her  no  rest  until  she  had  told  us  all  she  knew  of  Waller 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  and  the  rest.  She  told  us  of  tin 
Hudson,  and  the  old  Knickerbockers,  of  Madam  Emma  Willard's 
school,  of  Washington  Irving  and  his  Sunnyside  home,  of  tlie 
Catskills  and  Palisades,  and  the  great,  fascinating  city  beyond. 
To  her  I  used  to  talk  of  what  I  meant  to  be,  and  the  cheery, 
responsive  words  of  my  teacher  were  a  delight.  Miss  Burdick 
encouraged  me  to  write,  corrected  my  compositions  carefully,  re- 
hearsed me  on  "The  Downfall  of  Poland,"  '.hich  was  my  favorite 
"piece,"  and  chilled  no  tender  bud  of  aspiration  in  my  heart. 

One  of  my  duties  was  to  "keep  the  observations,"  and  Miss 
Burdick  helped  me  in  this.  Father  had  agreed  to  be  one  of  the 
fact-gatherers  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
which  sent  out  to  trusty  persons  all  over  the  country  instructions 
for  studying  the  weather.  They  were  to  notice  three  times  a 
day  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  indications  of  thermometer, 
barometer  and  rain-gauge,  shape  of  the  clouds,  etc. ,  and  once  a 
month  fill  out  a  blank  report,  giving  all  the.se  particulars.  Father 
was  so  often  absent  in  town  or  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
that  the.se  observations  had  to  be  left  in  other  hands.  The 
"Signal  Ser\'ice  "  that  has  its  bulletin  in  every  morning  paper 
and  postofflce  nowadays,  and  which  is  .so  great  a  help  to  the  pub- 
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lie  iti  many  ways,  was  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  these- 
oltscrvers.  I  learned  many  valuable  lessons  in  this  work  when  I 
was  but  a  girl,  as  I  studied  the  clouds  and  found  out  which  were 
"cirrus,"  "cirro-stratus,"  "nimbus,"  "cumulus,"  and  so  on. 

We  had  winds  on  those  prairies,  sometimes,  that  came  so 
near  carrying  off  the  house  that  father  sat  with  Mar>-  in  his 
anus,  I  hid  my  face,  as  usual,  in  mother's  lap,  and  all  expected 
to  he  blown  away.  But  though  we  had  several  terrific  visita- 
tions of  this  .sort,  no  harm  ever  reached  any  of  us.  Oliver  used  to 
.say  he  believed  the  "  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air"  got  up 
those  .storms,  and  he  did  n't  think  it  was  fair  to  "  lay  them  to  the 
Lord." 

Kor  two  summers  Miss  Burdick  carried  on  her  institution 
of  four  pupils,  the  second  summer  a  few  more  coming  in,  and 
gave  an  elaborate  "  Exhibition  "  at  the  close,  which  .seemed  as 
great  to  us  as  the  ' '  Commencement  Exercises  ' '  of  the  college 
where  .some  of  us  graduated  in  1858-59. 

Father  and  Mr.  Inman  now  bestirred  themselves,  for  their 
daughters'  .sake,  and  a  little  school-hou.se,  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict, was  built  about  a  mile  away.  It  was  plain  and  inviting, 
that  little  bit  of  a  building,  .standing  under  the  trees  on  the  river 
bank.  No  paint  has  ever  brightened  it,  outside  or  in,  from  that 
(lay  to  the  present.  It  looks  like  a  natural  growth  ;  like  a  sort  of 
big  ground-nut.  Inside,  the  pine  desks  were  ranged  around  the 
wall,  boys  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other,  a  slight  platform  with 
rude  desk  taking  up  the  end  nearest  the  door.  But  this  school- 
house  was  a  wonder  in  our  eyes,  a  temple  of  learning,  a  tele- 
scope through  which  we  were  to  take  our  first  real  peep  at  the 
world  outside  of  home. 

It  was  too  far  from  "  Fort  City"  for  our  "make-believes" 
to  include  it,  and  as  we  grew  older  we  took  life  more  as  it  really 
was,  because  there  was  so  much  more  of  it  to  take.  I  was  about 
fourteen  when  the  new  school-Jiouse  was  built,  and  I  regarded 
it  as  tlie  great  event  of  my  life  thnt  I  was  now,  at  least,  to  become 
really  "a  .scholar,"  go  outside  my  own  home  and  be  "  thrown 
upon  my  own  resources,"  as  father  wisely  called  it.  Miss  Bur- 
dick's  had  been  a  sort  of  "  play  .school,"  after  all,  for  she  was  so 
young  herself  and  made  such  a  companion  of  me  that  the  teacher 
had  been  lost  in  the  friend. 
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Miss  Burdick  had  listened  to  all  the  imaginings  of  which  my 
head  was  full,  about  what  I  was  to  be  and  to  do  in  the  world— 
for  I  was  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  something  quiu 
out  of  the  common  lot  awaited  me  in  the  future  ;  indeed,  I  was 
wont  to  tell  this  dear  teacher  that  I ' '  was  born  to  a  fate. ' '  Women 
were  allowed  to  do  so  few  things  then,  that  my  ideas  were  quite 
vague  as  to  the  what  and  the  why,  but  I  knew  that  I  wanted  to 
write,  and  that  I  would  speak  in  public  if  I  dared, — though  I 
did  n't  say  this  last,  not  even  to  mother.  And  now  here  was  to 
be  a  real  school  and  a  real,  live  graduate  of  Yale  College  was  to 
be  the  teacher.  Mr.  Hodge  became  "Professor"  to  us  chil- 
dren—he had  been  Tutor  Hodge  at  Oberlin  College — and  we 
were  eager  for  the  intellectual  fray. 

"There  will  be  lots  of  rules,"  remarked  Oliver,  wisely,  the 
evening  before  school  was  to  begin.  He  was  at  home  for  a  brief 
vacation, ,  and  used  many  big  words,  among  others,  unique, 
which,  just  for  fun,  he  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  me,  who  gravely  took  up  his  methods 
as  my  standards. 

"  What  if  there  are  lots  o'  rules  ?  "  piped  sweet-toned  Mar}-, 
"we  sha'u't  break  them,  as  some  college  boys  do." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I  ;  "it  will  be  a  pleasant  cb'^ige  to  us 
to  have  some  rules  and  live  up  to  them." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  I  have  given  you  none  all  these 
years  ? ' '  asked  mother,  looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

"  Well,  you've  had  mighty  few,  mother,  I  can  tell  you  that " 
said  Oliver. 

"  But  we  had  to  mind,  you  know,"  chimed  Mary. 

"  Yes,  and  we  had  a  mind  to,"  I  declared. 

"That  may  all  be,  Miss  Biddlecome,"  replied  my  bro"  " 
who,  with  father,  often  called  me  by  this  odd  name,  "  but  when 
it  comes  to  sitting  beside  your  favorite  Effie  and  never  speaking 
a  loud  word  for  six  hours  per  day,  you  won't  enjoy  it.  A  girl 
that  has  played  Jehu  to  calves,  reapers  and  plow-beams  as  long 
as  you  have,  won't  take  kindly  to  sitting  still  all  day,  either, 
and  I  prophesy  there'll  be  a  riot,  a  rumpus,  a  row  before  the 
month  is  out." 

'*  Wait  till  you  see,"  I  responded,  with  a  vim,  and  the 
discussion  ended. 
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It  was  a  cold  winter  morning  when  school  opened.  We  two 
girls  had  risen  long  before  light,  because  we  could  n't  sleep,  and 
packed  our  little  tin  dinner-pail  with  bread  and  butter,  apples, 
and  some  of  mother's  "  fried  cakes  " — which  had  already  won  a 
reputation  that  has  since  expanded  into  fame.  We  emptied  her 
old  satchel  that  we  might  stuff  it  out  with  school-books  ;  filled 
our  inkstand,  and  made  all  our  small  preparations,  wondering  if 
it  would  ever  be  daylight,  and  if  nine  o'clock  a.  iM.  would  ever 
come.  We  hardly  tasted  our  breakfast,  and  were  so  uneasy  that 
long  before  the  time  lyoren  j'oked  the  big  oxen  to  the  long  "  bob- 
sled," and  he  and  Oliver  carried  us  to  school.  The  doors  were 
not  yet  open,  so  we  sent  to  Professor  Hodge's,  which  was  near 
by,  got  the  key,  made  the  fire,  and  were  the  first  to  take  poses- 
sion.  lyorni  .-stayed  as  a  scholar,  looking  as  if  he  did  not  like  the 
bargain.  Oliver  cracked  the  \vhip  and  "geed  up"  the  oxen, 
saying,  "Well,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  what  you've  got  yourselves 
into ;"  and  I  shouted,  "  We've  got  a  Yale  graduate  to  teach  us, 
and  Beloit  can't  beat  that." 

Professor  Hodge's  children  were  out  in  force,  and  made  up 
the  majority.  Effie  and  Mattie  Inman  were  there,  Pat  O' Don- 
ahue and  his  sisters,  from  two  miles  over  the  prairie,  and  a  few 
others.  Loren  was  the  big  boy  of  the  school,  and  behaved  like  a 
patriarch.  Jamie  Hodge  had  already  asked  to  have  his  lessons 
measured  off,  had  selected  a  desk  with  his  brother  John,  and  be- 
fore the  hour  for  school  had  arrived  he  was  studying  av/ay  like  a 
sage.  Rupert  Hodge,  a  blithe  little  fellow,  was  coasting  down 
the  hill  with  his  sisters  Annie  and  "Tottie,"  while  Fred  and 
Charley  Hovey,  new-comers  and  cousins  of  the  Hodges,  looked 
like  little  bread-and-butter  cherubs  with  their  red  cheeks  and 
flaxen  hair.  At  last  Professor  Hodge  appeared,  in  his  long-tailed, 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  carrying  an  armful  of  school-books 
and  a  dinner-bell  in  his  hand.  He  stood  on  the  steps  and  rang 
that  bell  long,  loud  and  merrily.  My  heart  bounded,  as  I  said, 
inside  of  it,  so  that  nobody  heard,  "At  last  we  are  going  to 
school  all  by  ourselves,  Mary  and  I,  and  are  going  to  'have  ad- 
vantages' like  other  folks,  just  as  mother  said  we  should !  O 
goody — goody — goody  !  " 

Professor  Hodge  stepped   upon  the  rough  little   platform, 
opened  his  pocket  Testament  and  read  the  first  chapter  of  Mark  ; 
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•wc  sang  "Je55u.s,  lover  of  ray  soul,"  and  then  every  head  was 
reverently  bowed,  while  in  the  simplest  language  the  good  man 
asked  God's  blessing  on  the  children  and  their  homes,  on  their 
lessons  and  their  companionship  as  scholars.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  strong  frame,  large  head  covered  with  bushy  hair,  piercing 
1)lue  eyes,  pleasant  smile,  and  deep,  melodious  voice.  Accus- 
tomed to  teach  men,  he  bent  himself  gently  to  the  task  of  point- 
ing out  A  B  C's  to  the  youngest  and  setting  copies  for  them  all. 
He  was  a  fine  reader  and  his  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  when 
his  older  pupils  rendered  to  his  satisfaction  some  gem  from  the 
English  poets,  in  which  he  trained  us  carefully. 

He  was  of  English  birth,  and  his  first  names.  Nelson  Well- 
ington, united  the  last  names  of  two  heroes  of  whom  he  liked  to 
talk.  He  was  patient  to  a  lault,  and  I  was  glad  that  in  my  math- 
ematics, which  I  did  not  like,  one  so  considerate  took  my  difficult 
case  in  hand.  He  announced  no  rules,  offered  no  prizes,  but 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  would  all  "be- 
have." So  passed  the  day — our  first  in  tin;  old  school-house  we 
learned  to  love  in  spite  of — nay,  perhaps  the  better  because  of,  its 
ugliness.  We  had  about  four  months  of  study  with  Professor 
Hodge,  and  later  on,  in  the  same  place,  six  months  with  Mrs. 
Amelia  Hovey,  sister  to  Mrs.  Hodge,  This  teacher  was  a  delight 
to  us.  Her  bright  face,  sparkling  blue  eyes,  voice  full  of  rising 
inflections,  and  her  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  pupils,  made  school 
just  like  a  play-day.  She  was  a  charming  singer  and  we  de- 
lighted in  her  favorite  song  : 

"  Now  to  Heaven  our  prayer  ascending, 

God  speed  the  right ! 
In  a  noble  cause  contending, 

God  speed  the  right ! 
Be  that  prayer  again  repeated, 
Ne'er  despairing,  though  defeated  ; 
Truth  our  cause,  what  e'er  delay  it, 
There's  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  it, 

God  speed  the  right  ! 
Pain  nor  toil  nor  trial  heeding, 
And  in  Heaven's  own  time  succeeding, 

God  speed  the  right !  " 

Thec^  words  used  to  ring  out  through  the  lonesome  little 
school-house  like  a  clarion  call,  while  our  teacher  stood  before  ns 
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with  an  exaltation  in  her  face  that  gave  an  uplift  to  each  little 
heart  as  our  fresh  young  voices  sang, 

"  God  speed  the  right ! " 

Mrs.  Hovey's  sunny  nature  and  beautiful  spirit  of  hope  bent 
like  a  rainbow  above  those  happy  months  at  school,  while  her 
rare  aptness  to  teach  brought  us  on  at  railroad  speed  from  title 
page  to  "  finis"  of  a  half-score  of  knotty  text-books. 

There  was  but  one  blur  upon  the  pages  of  that  happy  time. 
One  scholar,  who  has  not  before  been  mentioned,  a  girl  older  than 
I,  said  to  me  at  recess,  ' '  You  are  the  most  ignorant  girl  I  ever 
saw.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it:  Come  with  me  around 
the  corner  of  the  school-house  where  no  one  will  hear,  and  I  will 
tell  you  things  that  will  make  your  eyes  open  bigger  than  ever." 
Nothing  could  have  vexed  me  more  than  to  be  called  "  ignorant," 
and  nothing  could  have  roused  my  interest  like  the  chance  to  get 
that  ignorance  cured.  "To  know  "had  been  my  life's  greatest 
desire  from  the  beginning.  I  had  carried  a  great  many  curious 
questions  to  my  mother,  such  as  every  thoughtful  child  is  sure 
toa.sk,  and  ask  right  early,  too.  The  reply  had  always  been, 
"Come  to  me  when  you  are  fifteen  years  old  and  I  will  tell  you. 
You  would  not  understand  me  now,  if  I  should  try  to  tell." 

And  here  was  this  girl,  a  new  scholar,  who  was  laughing  at 
me  because  I  could  not  answer  the  very  same  questions — for  she 
asked  them  as  soon  as  she  and  I  were  alone.  Then  she  went  on 
to  answer  them  with  illustrations  and  anecdotes,  riadles,  puns  and 
jokes,  using  many  words  that  had  to  be  explained  to  me,  who  had 
never  heard  their  like  before.  My  brother  Oliver  was  a  boy  so 
wholesome  and  delicate  that  he  had  almost  never  said  a  word  my 
mother  did  not  know,  and  this  strange  vocabulary  amazed  and 
disconcerted  me.  I  never  talked  with  this  coarse  girl  again  upon 
these  subjects,  but  afterward"  I  felt  so  sorry  to  have  talked  at  all. 
It  was  a  rude  awakening,  one  that  comes  to  many  a  dear  little 
innocent  of  not  half  my  years,  and  is  morally  certain  to  come 
if  a  child  goes  to  school  at  all.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  children 
>liould  go  and  be  brought  up  with  other  children,  only  the  mother 
at  home  ought,  I  think,  to  take  her  little  one  into  a  very  tender 
[  and  sacred  confidence,  and  in  true,  pure  and  loving  words  reply 
I  to  every  question  the  thoughtful  little  mind  can  ask.    A  boy  and 
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his  mother,  a  girl  and  her  mother,  may,  and  ought  to  speak  of 
anything  that  God  has  made.  The  "  works  of  darkness"  are 
evil  ;  the  secret  words,  the  deeds  previous  to  which  someone  says, 
"Hut  you  must  never  tell  " — these  are  wicked  and  dangerous 
Dear  fathers  and  mothers  who  read  between  these  lines,  let  me  he),' 
you  to  forewarn  your  little  ones,  and  to  tell  them,  upon  the  hij;li 
level  of  your  own  pure  thoughts  and  lives,  what  they  are  certain 
to  learn  sooner  than  you  think,  when  they  go  with  other  children 
There  will  always  be  some  one  to  teach  them  naughty  words  and 
deeds,  unless  your  lessons  have  come  first.  Happily  for  me,  I 
was  too  well  established  before  I  heard  these  things  to  get  harm 
out  of  them,  but  not  one  home  in  a  thousand  is  so  isolated  as  was 
mine.  Besides,  think  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  loss  that  came  to 
me  from  that  one  miserable  interview  ! 

Louise  Alden  was  a  friend  made  at  this  school,  and  greatly 
valued  by  us,  especially  by  Mary,  who  was  ot  nearly  the  sanit 
age.  Our  coasting  down  the  hill  was  wonderful  to  .see  ;  our  fish- 
ing with  a  crooked  pin,  small  bait  and  less  fish,  in  the  mellow- 
voiced  river ;  our  climbing  trees  for  toothsome  hickory-nuts, 
beating  the  bush  for  mealy  hazel-nuts,  and  scouring  the  pastures 
for  .sweet-smelling  i)lums  that  grew  wild  ;  our  play-houses,  with 
di.shes  moulded  from  clay  in  my  "china  manufactory,"  and  dolls 
for  which  I  declined  to  make  clothes  —  are  not  all  these  written 
in  memory's  "book  of  chronicles"?  What  times  we  used  to 
have  on  " compo.sition  day,"  and  at  the  "spelling  school"  on 
Friday  afternoon,  when  I  was  at  the  head  on  one  side  and  Kffie 
on  the  other,  or  Pat  O' Donahue  and  Johnny  Hodge  marshaled 
the  forces.  We  "toed  the  line,"  and  "went  up  head,"  and 
"spelled  down,"  after  the  approved,  old-fashioned  style.  Mother 
and  Mrs.  Hodge  were  "company"  on  such  occasions,  and  wen 
escorted  to  platform  seats  with  much  decorum  by  my  sister.  A^ 
school  was  so  far  away  we  stayed  from  q  a.  jm.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
made  much  of  our  dinners,  .setting  them  out  on  the  teacher's  desk 
and  sharing  our  wholesome  food  with  many  a  cheery  speech  and 
laughing  reply  as  the  noon  hour,  all  too  short,  sped  away.  But, 
most  of  all,  we  were  diligent  to  learn,  for  we  were  behind  other  I 
scholars  of  our  years,  and  were  afraid,  as  we  almost  daily  told  | 
our  mother,  that  our  "  smart  cousins  down  in  York  State  would 
get  so  far  ahead  that  we  never  could  catch  up." 
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Later,  our  family  spent  one  winter  in  Janesville  and  we  went 
to  Mrs.  I-'onda's  "  vSclcct  School,"  where  I  especially  doteil  on 
Cutler's  Physioloj^y,  and  proudly  took  turns  at  editing  the  school 
paper,  while  Mary  drew  maps  so  well  as  to  astonish  the  natives, 
and  i)ainted  in  water-colors  after  school.  Here  our  Aunt  vSarah 
ami  Cou.sin  Morilla,  both  teachers  in  Catharine  Heecher's  and 
Miss  Mary  Mortimer's  "  Female  College"  at  Milwaukee,  came 
U)  spend  the  holidays,  and  their  wise  and  hooki.sh  conversation 
was  a  delight  beyond  words  to  us.  Here  we  heard  "  I<)lder 
Kirnpp,"  the  great  revivalist, -preach  in  the  Baptist  Church  and 
our  hearts  were  deeply  exerci.sed,  but  we  did  not  come  out  as 
Christians.  Still  it  never  entered  our  minds  not  to  pray,  but  the 
sweet  and  simple  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  quieted  our 
young  hearts  at  night,  and  every  ?norning  father's  prayer  found 
an  echo  in  our  own.  But  Oliver,  always  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work,  went  to  the  front  with  his  beloved  school-mate, 
William  Henry  Brace,  the  two  boys  yielding  at  once  to  mother's 
<;eutle  invitation  to  "come  out  boldl)'  on  the  Lord's  side." 
Indeed,  Oliver  had  been  converted  at  twelve  years  of  age,  just 
before  we  left  Oberlin,  and  later  on  he  was  immersed  in  our  own 
Rock  River  and  joined  the  church  ' '  on  probation. ' '  When  father 
went  to  the  legislature  at  Madison,  leaving  the  farm  folks  pretty 
lonesome,  little  Mary  was  sent  by  her  brother  and  sister,  to  say  to 
their  mother  that  they  intended  to  be  Christians  all  the  while  pa 
was  gone,  and  not  make  her  any  trouble,  and  they  thought  it 
would  comfort  her  to  know  it.  "  And  I  do,  too,"  added  the  dear, 
chubby-faced  girl,  who  was  not  only  born  "a  Sunday  child,"  but 
always  seemed  to  stay  .so. 

Our  episodes  of  school  included  a  month  or  so  of  outing  at 
the  summer  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Peleg  S.  Whitman,  accom- 
plished Southerners,  who  had  driven  all  the  way  from  Georgia  to 
Wisconsin  in  their  own  carriage  on  a  health  excursion.  '"Jliey 
were  both  teachers,  having  a  ladies'  .school  at  home,  and  father 
meeting  them#at  Janesville,  invited  them  to  spend  some  time  at 
Forest  Home,  and  bought  an  elegant  piano  of  their  seleciion, 
that  Mrs.  Whitman's  masterly  musical  gifts  and  teaching  might 
be  enjoyed  by  his  daughters.  We  had  been  taking  music  lessons 
for  years  from  the  teachers  at  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the 
liliud,  a  mile  away,  and  were  quite  well  advanced,  but  played 
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only  on  the  melodeon.  My  love  for  this  inntruraent  was  so  un- 
bounded that  when  the  piano  was  l)rought  home  I  evinced  l)iu 
little  pleasure  and  turned  to  my  old  pet  so  steadily  that  fatlur 
saw  no  way  hut  to  sell  it,  which  he  did.  When  it  was  hcin. 
boxed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  mother  found  lis  two  j^iil 
kissing  the  sweet-voiced  old  melodeon  good-by,  almost  with  tcais 

From  that  tiruc,  although  I  still  had  lessons,  I  felt  siikiK 
interest  in  the  study  of  music,  but  Mary's  daiiily  hands  UK.k 
kindly  to  the  piano,  and  she  swiftly  passed  ln'r  sister,  wIiom 
knowledge  of  "thorough  bass"  had  been  her  despair  until  tin 
instrument  of  wind  and  reeds  gave  place  to  the  twanging  wiro 
and  mysterious  pedals  of  the  piano.  But  when  Mrs.  Whitman 
sang  some  sweet  Scotch  ballad,  or  our  favorite  "Once  more  at 
home,"  to  its  accompaniment,  I  was  almost  as  much  delighted 
as  my  sister,  and  when  she  struck  the  martial  notes  of  the  "  Hat 
tie  of  Prague  "  we,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  "had  no  more  spirit 
in  us "  for  very  wonder.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  martia! 
nujsic,  but  when  Mrs.  Whitman  rendered  the  cries  of  tin 
wounded  and  dying,  both  of  us,  to  whom  scenes  of  sorrow  wea 
unknown,  wanted  to  "  put  our  heads  in  mother's  lap  and  cry.' 

Mrs.  Whitman  was  a  French  .scholar,  and  we  were  easier 
to  leani,  .so  it  was  agreed  that  we  might  go  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  for  a  few  weeks'  study. 

' '  Let  our  birds  try  their  wings  a  little  before  they  fly  far 
from  the  old  home-nest,"  said  father,  who  dearly  loved  to  have 
us  run  to  meet  him  when  he  came  home  from  town,  delighted 
himself  with  our  singing,  and  was  grieved  to  the  heart  at  tin 
thought  that  we  must  sometime  leave  him.  So  the  greatest  event 
of  all  our  lives,  thus  far,  was  going  six  miles  from  home,  to  stay 
with  the  Whitmans  in  their  pleasant  rural  retreat,  and  for  the 
first  time  to  spend  a  night  out  from  under  the  old  home  rooi 
Father  carried  us  over,  one  blithe  summer  day,  with  the  trunk 
which  we  had  packed  so  carefully,  and  as  we  saw  him  drive 
away,  we  had  a  most  "all-overish  feeling  of  Ion  Aomeness,"  as 
I  called  it,  while  Mary  actually  had  tears  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 

"  For  shan'ie,"  I  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  it's  only  six 
miles  to  Forest  Home,  and  we  are  only  away  for  a  month.  Just 
think  how  much  more  we  shall  kno7v  when,  we  go  back." 

' '  Yes,  but  I  want  ma  to  tuck  me  up  in  bed  and  kiss  me 
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good-night,"  she  murmured,  her  red  lips  trembling  as  she  turned 
away. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  made  it  very  pleasant  for  us  with 
♦nusic,  reading  aloud,  and  a  drive  in  the  fields  now  and  then. 
OllcnddrlTs  French  Method  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  dili- 
gently conned  those  oldest  of  all  questions,  "  Airz  vous  /aim  f 
A:rc  vous  soi/f"  while  Mary  sketched  from  nature,  grieved  over 
English  grammar  and  rejoiced  to  practice  on  the  piano.  We  had 
never  read  novels,  and  stories  were  almost  unknown  to  us,  except 
the  lovely  story  of  "Outdoors,"  ir  four  parts,  with  a  new  edition 
every  year.  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  we  knew  almost  by  heart,  and 
Bible  histories  were  familiar — more  so  from  mother's  lips  than 
by  our  own  reading,  though  we  had  regularly  ' '  read  the  Bible 
through  ' '  that  year,  at  the  rate  of  three  chapters  a  day  and  five 
on  Sunday,  and  received  the  promised  Bibles,  "  all  our  own,"  as 
a  reward.  Miss  Trumbull,  a  seamstress,  who  was  also  "a  char- 
acter," had  told  us  "  Children  of  the  Abbey  "  and  "  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,"  after  which  lengthened  dissipations  we  could  "  hardly 
sleep  a  wink ' ' — the  first  loss  of  sleep  known  to  our  happy  and 
well-ordered  lives.  We  had  read  many  biographies  of  great  men 
and  much  of  the  best  in  English  poetry,  besides  Robert  Ramble's 
'Stories  of  Greece,"  and  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Rome."  We 
knew  much  of  mythology,  but,  aside  from  "  The  Shoulder  Knot,  ' 
*'  Norman  Leslie,"  a  religious  romance,  and  a  few  hunting  stories, 
we  were  absolutely,  blessedly  ignorant  of  "novels."  But  our 
gifted  teachers  were  readers  of  the  best  !n  fiction,  and  here  I  found 
*'Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley,"  and  "  Villette,"  those  wonderful  books 
by  the  lonesome-hearted  genius,  Charlotte  Bronte.  These  opened 
a  new  world,  and  to  one  less  anchored  to  mother  and  home  than 
I  was,  they  might  have  done  untold  mischief.  As  it  was,  I  read 
them  all  in  feverish  haste,  closing  with  "  Villette,  "  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  was,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening  just  before  twilight, 
when  a  long  shadow  fell  across  the  threshold  where  I  was  sitting, 
unconscious  of  everything  about  me,  and  my  father's  tall  form 
bent  over  me  ;  he  took  the  book  from  my  hand,  and  as  he  saw 
the  flush  on  my  cheeks  his  brow  was  clouded. 

"  Never  let  my  daughter  see  that  book  again,  if  you  please, 
madam,"  he  said  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  not  knowing 
his  rules,   had   hardly   noted   my   proceedings  ;  the   book   was 
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taken  from  me,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never  finished  reading 
"Villettc." 

Of  course  I  did  not  like  this  then,  and  was  angr>'  with  my 
father,  although  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so.  But  I  learned  as  years 
passed  on  how  much  I  owed  to  the  firm  hand  that  held  niy 
impetuous  nature  from  a  too  early  knowledge  of  the  unreal  world 
of  romance.  Thanks  to  parental  wisdom,  I  passed  my  childhood 
and  my  early  girlhood  in  perfect  quietness,  simplicity  and  the 
holiness  of  nature's  company. 

But  with  the  autumn  the.«?e  genial  Southern  friends  flitted 
away  to  their  beautiful  Georgia,  to  escape  the  chill  of  the  Wis- 
consin climate,  and  we  went  home  enriched  by  their  words  of 
grace  and  graciousness,  and  instructed  by  their  jiolished  manners 
not  le.ss  than  by  the  books  and  music  we  had  studied. 

We  .still  published,  at  intervals,  the  Fort  City  Tribune,  for 
which  mother  was  a  frequent  contril  tor,  giving  us  once  the 
following  bit  of  verse  she  had  compose  e.specially  for  our  paper, 
and  which  was  intended  to  afford  us  aome  account  of  her  own 
childhood  in  her  beloved  Vermont : 

RAYS  FROM  THE  PAST. 

From  distant  years  a  gentle  light 

Is  ever  bright'ning  up  my  way  ; 
'Twill  cheer  me  to  eternal  mom 

By  its  sweet  ray. 

'  Tis  from  life's  dewy,  radiant  dawn, 

That  introduced  my  infant  day, 
From  that  sweet  Eden,  diamond-gemmed, 

Where  children  play. 

'  Tis  from  my  father's  sheltered  home, 

That  calm  and  love-illumined  spot, 
Where  fragrant  incense  bathed  my  brow, 

Not  ye*  forgot. 

'Tis  from  the  bright  and  purling  brook, 
And  from  the  towering  elm-tree's  shade, 

And  from  the  pure  and  holy  joys 
For  young  life  made. 

'  Tis  from  the  thorny  brier  bush, 
With  ripe  and  tempting  raspberries  hung, 

Which  we  on  slender  threads  of  grass 
For  "  Teacher  "  strung, 
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To  dim  her  youthful  vision  l)ri>jht, 

To  mystify  het  opening  iniud 
That  to  our  many  childish  faults 

She  might  be  blind. 

Dainty  reflections,  clear  and  bright, 

Still  gleam  from  the  delicious  past, 
Cheering  the  traveler  to  her  home — 

That  home,  her  last. 

Oliver  brought  any  amount  of  books  from  college  and  read 
them  in  vacation.  He  was  now  too  much  of  a  young  man  to 
lielp  on  the  fortunes  of  Fort  City  any  longer.  The  Hodge  boys 
were  busy  with  the  farm,  Bridget  was  less  company  for  us  than 
of  old,  and  v/e  girls  turned  to  the  blind  pupils  at  the  Institute*  as 
our  base  of  supplies.  We  had  a  music  teacher  from  there,  whom 
we  dearly  loved.  This  was  Mrs.  Eli/.a  King  Walls,  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  Institute,  a  beautiful  v.uman  and  an  accom- 
plished player.  It  was  an  event  when  she  came  to  give  the 
weekly  lessons,  for  she  entered  heartily  into  our  plans  ^nd  was 
an  enthusiast  as  to  our  musical  abilities.  Her  elder  sister,  Miss 
King,  often  came  with  her,  and  her  lovely  little  girl,  Mamie — 
the  first  "wee  toddler"  that  we  had  known.  I  thought  she 
was  "enough  better  than  a  stupid  doll," — indeed,  except  "Doll 
Anna,"  I  had  never  cared  for  these  "wooden  effigies,"  as  I  called 
them,  but  gave  my  wax  doll  to  my  sister,  with  some  show  of 
generosity,  but  no  inward  .sense  of  sacrifice. 

Mary  was  fond  of  every  breathing  creature — except  snakes, 
spiders  and  mosquitoes — and  she  liked  dolls  because  "  they  re- 
minded her  of  humans,"  but  upon  little  Mamie  Walls  she  lav- 
ished her  rich  young  heart  in  a  manner  beautiful  to  see.  She 
brought  out  all  her  small  store  of  pretty  things  and  placed  them 
at  her  disposal ;  spread  a  "  playing  place  "  for  her  on  a  big  shawl 
under  her  favorite  tree  ;  toyed  with  her  soft  curls,  hugged  her 
tenderly,  and  even  counted  the  days  till  her  next  music  lesson, 
chiefly  because  "  Mamie  would  come  again." 

But  much  as  I  loved  Mrs.  Walls  and  her  baby,  my  favorite 
teacher  was  Mr.  Frank  Campbell — since  then  a  well-known  I^n- 
don  musician,  and  famous  as  the  only  blind  man  who  ever  climbed 
Mt.  Blanc ;  this  he  did  to  prove  how  mind  may  triumph  over 
matter ;  his  son  walking  ahead,  and  he  setting  his  feet  in  the 
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tracks  thus  made.  He  used  to  come  to  give  us  girls  our  lesson«, 
over  the  rough  countiy  road,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  all  alone 
except  for  his  faithfiil  cane,  which,  we  declared,  'had  brams, 
could  almost  talk  and  ought  to  vote." 

He  was  a  brilliant  pianist — could  play  any  piece  of  music,  no 
matter  how  difficult,  if  but  once  read  in  his  hearing,  and  was  a 
most  gifted  as  well  as  a  most  gentle-natured  man.  His  wife  was 
an  invalid,  and  I  thought  it  a  high  -honor  when  I  was  permitted 
to  write  letters  for  him  and  to  sit  beside  the  sweet  little  lady  who 
was  so  often  ill.  The  other  teachers  at  the  Institute  were  fre- 
quent guests  at  Forest  Home.  Mr.  P.  Lane,  of  Mississippi,  a 
blind  man  of  much  culture  and  strong  character,  was  Princi- 
pal, and  u  great  friend  of  my  father.  Later  on,  Mr.  William  H. 
Churchman,  of  Indianapolis,  also  blind,  held  that  position.  He 
was  often  at  Forest  Home  and  was  so  fine  a  .scholar  that  we  never 
grew  tired  of  listening  to  his  conversation  with  our  parents.  We 
had  been  taught  that  "children  .should  be  seen,  not  heard,"  and 
never  dreamed  of  speaking  in  the  presence  of  our  elders  unless 
spoken  to.  This  early  habit,  with  my  great  sensitiveness  and 
timidity,  made  me  the  shy  one  of  the  trio,  so  that  my  dread  of 
going  out  into  "  company  "  was  extreme.  Oliver  and  Mary  used 
often  to  joke  me  about  this. 

Mr.  Churchman's  daughter  Anna  was  about  my  age,  and 
was  the  most  accomplished  young  person  that  we  young  folks 
had  seen,  except  our  cousin.  Miss  Abby  Clement,  of  Vermont, 
who  had  come  West  with  her  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Clement, 
on  a  visit,  and,  spending  a  week  at  Forest  Home,  had  so  aston- 
ished us  country  girls  by  her  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the 
world,  that  we  almost  despaired  of  "ever  being  anybody,"  except 
as  our  ever  cheery  mother  laughed  at  our  fears.  1  used  to  tliiiik 
that  if  I  could  recite  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis  "  and  Campbell's 
"  Last  Man  "  as  Abby  could,  I  would  ask  no  more  in  this  stage 
of  existence.  The  blind  girls,  too,  were  a  marvel  to  us  Forest 
Homers.  They  were  regular  "lightning  calculators"  in  mental 
arithmetic  ;  they  could  read  the  raised  letters  in  the  great  books 
printed  for  them  ;  could  trace  with  delicate  finger-tips  all  the 
countries  on  the  raised  maps,  and  repeat  poetry  by  the  hour. 
They  were  not  a  bit  sorrowful  because  they  could  not  see,  hut 
when  they  came  to  spend  av.  afternoon  at  Forest  Home,  would 
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propose  to  play  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"'  and  say,  merrily,  "You 
won't  have  to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  our  eyes  ;  and  you'll  know 
for  certain  that  we  won't  cheat  by  taking  a  peep  on  the  sl3\" 

From  these  experiences  we  learned  that  happiness  is  from 
within  ;  that  the  real  light  shines  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  eyes, 
and  that  ever>'body  who  uv//  be  glad,  may  be. 

At  one  time  Prof  C.  B.  Woodruff  and  his  wife  had  charge  of 
the  "  Blind  Institute,"  as  it  was  oddly  called,  and  the  mathemat- 
ical miracles  wrought  by  the  pupils  under  his  care,  disheartened 
at  least  one  of  mother's  three  children  about  ever  "cutting  any 
future  "  in  that  line,  and  perhaps  made  me  the  more  determined 
to  excel  in  some  other  direction  since  I  was  so  outdone  in  this 
by  my  well-beloved  companions.  For  life  grew  less  lonely  as  the 
years  went  by  and  neighbors  we  /e  more  numerous.  A  handsome 
German  gentleman  called  one  day  and  proposed  to  buy  a  slice  off 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  old  farm.  He  was  Prof  Gustave 
Kiioepfel,  of  New  York,  since  well  known  as  an  accomplished 
organist.  He  wished  to  bring  his  old  father  and  mother  with  his 
many  brothers  and  sisters,  from  Germany  and  locate  them  in 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  "far  West,''  which  Wisconsin  then  was. 
His  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister  and  a  "  Herr  Professor,"  be- 
sides, having  a  title  that  he  said  meant  "head  covered  with 
mo.ss."  Father  thought  these  would  be  good  neighbors  and  sold 
them  the  land.  The  young  professor  gave  music  lessons  to  us 
that  summer,  while  he  superintended  the  building  of  a  house  for 
the  family  that  was  to  come.  They  were  a  new  window  into 
tlie  great  world,  these  cultured  Germans  with  their  neat,  frugal 
ways,  pleasant  manners  and  many  accomplishments. 

But  I  noticed  that  the  learned  Doctor  did  not  seem  to  think 
so  much  of  his  girls  as  of  his  boys,  and  that  hi;]  wife  had  no  such 
])lacc  in  her  home  as  my  mother  had  in  hers.  Nor  did  the  l>()ys 
treat  their  sisters  as  their  equals,  as  Oliver  did  his,  and  the 
H(jdge  boys  theirs.  They  seemed  to  be  more  like  convenient 
drudges — good  to  have  about,  but  not  companions.  All  this 
touched  my  free  spirit  with  a  sense  of  pain  and  I  ' '  pondered 
much  why  these  things  were." 

The  last  teacher  I  had  at  Forest  Home  was  mother's  young- 
est sister.  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hill.  She  had  gone  with  us  in  1841,  in 
the  large  carry-all,  from  Churchville,  to  Oberlin,  Ohio.      After 
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study  at  Oberlin  College  she  had  been  Preceptress  of  Riga  Acad- 
emy, New  York,  and  Columbia  Female  College,  Tennessee.  Her 
fame  as  a  teacher  had  gone  out  far  and  wide,  and  we  thought 
nothing  could  ever  give  us  so  much  f>leasure  as  to  see  "Aunt 
Sarah. ' '  Our  own  dear  mother  oad  taught  ' '  eleven  summers  and 
seven  winters, ' '  as  we  had  often  reard  her  say  ;  but  here  was  a 
woman  who  had  been  a  teacher  all  her  life  long,  who  was  a 
mathematician,  an  historian,  a  mental  philosopher,  and  what-not, 
besides  !  She  was  to  come  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee,  ' '  around 
the  L,akes,"  and  then  by  cars  to  Janesville,  for  we  had  the  cars 
at  last,  and  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  sounded  as  we  thought 
the  voice  of  a  horrid  dragon  might  have  done. 

Father,  who  was  fond  of  a  secret,  had  tried  to  keep  this 
great  event  as  a  surprise,  but  in  hunting  his  pockets  for  the  latest 
newspapers  I  had  come  upon  my  aunt's  letter  and  shown  it  to 
mother,  who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  but  counseled  silence  on 
the  children's  part.  So  when  he  went  to  town  one  night, — a 
thing  he  almost  never  did  at  such  an  hour — advising  us  to  sit  up 
until  his  return,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  his  general  coun- 
sel, we  knew  very  well  what  it  meant.  The  usual  style  of  chil- 
dren, whose  lives  are  so  brimful  of  happenings  that  they  have 
learned  to  take  almost  everything  as  a  matter  of  course,  can 
hardly  imagine  what  it  really  did  mean  to  us  to  have  Aunt  Sarah 
come  !  Here  we  had  lived  alone,  year  after  year,  in  a  place  where 
most  people  would  have  thought  that  nothing  ever  happened ; 
hardly  a  person  of  our  own  blood  had  we  seen  since  the  white- 
co^7ered  wagons  started  from  Oberlin  so  long  ago  ;  letters  were 
now  and  then  exchanged,  to  be  sure,  but  each  letter  cost  twenty- 
five  cents,  hence  was  an  infrequent  luxury  ;  and  here,  at  last,  was 
coming  the  wonderful  woman  who  had  studied  many  books  and 
knew  the  world  !  Loren  declared  that  he  should  stay  at  tlie 
barn — he  did  n't  dare  to  see  her.  Bridget  said  ' '  she  knew  enough 
of  great  people  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  o'  provisions  when  tlicv 
was  comin'  'round";  the  Hodge  children  and  Louise  said  there 
would  be  no  more  fun  and  they  wished  she  would  n't  come,  and 
meanwhile  father  rejoiced  in  the  wonderful  surprise  he  had  in 
store  for  all  of  us  !  At  the  unheard-of  late  hour  of  ten,  whose 
clear  stroke  on  the  old  brass  clock  we  young  people  had  almos*^^ 
never  listened  to  before,  the  rumble  of  wheels  along  that  uufre- 
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queiited  road  told  of  Aunt  Sarah's  coming.  lyoren  rushed  out  to 
take  care  of  the  team  and  Oliver  to  help  bring  in  the  trunk. 
Mother's  calm  face  was  wonderfully  lighted  up  ;  how  lonely  she 
had  been  and  how  much  hard  work  she  had  done  since  she  saw 
her  sister  last !  Candle  in  hand  she  stepped  out  on  the  piazza  ; 
a  tall  lady  in  a  handsome  blue  traveling  dress  threw  her  anns 
aliout  her  and  both  women  cried.  I  relieved  mother  of  the  light, 
father  and  Oliver  brought  in  the  trunk,  my  aunt  gave  me  a  hug 
and  took  sweet  Mary  on  her  knee. 

'  Well !  for  country  folks  you  don't  surprise  worth  a  cent, 
that's  certain,"  said  my  father,  but  he  never  knew  how  much  we 
knew,  meek-eyed  deceivers  that  we  were  ! 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  get  acquainted.  Mary  said, 
"Aunt  Sarah  is  so  much  like  mother  that  I'm  not  afraid  of  her." 
Oliver  agreed  to  this,  and  so  did  I,  but  as  I  was  the  shy  one  of 
them  all,  I  was  on  my  good  behavior  longest.  But  Aunt  Sarah 
was  such  a  brave  and  sunny  spirit,  that  I  very  soon  ' '  thawed 
out,"  as  Olivei'  laughingly  called  it,  and  became  a  walking  inter- 
rogation point,  giving  my  aunt  no  rest  in  my  desire  to  learn  all 
about  the  people,  customs,  etc.,  which  the  "learned  lady"  had 
found  out  in  her  wide  experience.  Teaching  wfvS  such  a  passion 
with  her,  tiiat  in  a  few  days  she  had  me  studying  mathematics, 
derivation  of  English  words,  and  history,  while  Mary  listened  to 
these  recitations  and  took  another  set  better  suited  to  her  years. 
Aunt  Sarah  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  all  her  lessons  led  toward 
God.  The  Bible  was  one  of  her  text-books  in  astronomy,  and 
she  delighted  to  explain  its  references  to  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus, 
and  Orion.  She  was  very  clear  in  everything  she  taught.  Stand- 
ing up  in  all  her  ample  proportions,  she  said  one  day,  "  Now  I 
will  represent  the  sun  ;  Frank  shall  turn  round  and  round,  and 
so  turning  shall  also  go  in  a  circle  around  me,  and  while  she  docs 
this,  Mary  must  move  slowly  around  her  ;  thus  Frank  will  repre- 
sent the  daily  and  yearly  motions  of  the  earth,  and  Mary  of  its 
satellite."  So  she  made  our  work  seem  play.  She  illustrated 
as  clearly,  the  tides,  the  zodiac,  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  many  other  points  usually  "skimmed  over,"  rather  than 
learned.  Meanwhile,  I  read  Dr.  Dick's  "Christian  Philosopher' 
and  "  Future  State,"  and  was  so  wrought  upon  that  when  I  had 
to  help  get  dinner  one  Sunday,  I  fairly  cried.     "  To  come  down 
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to  fr5nng  onions  when  I've  been  away  among  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
is  a  little  too  much  !  "  I  said,  impatiently.  Poor  ignorant  child! 
I  had  not  yet  learned  that 

"  To  sweep  a  room  as  for  God's  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

At  the  end  of  a  delightful  winter's  training  under  our  aunt, 
with  whom  we  afterward  spent  (before  leaving  Forest  Home)  n 
term  at  the  Milwaukee  Female  College,  where  she  was  Professor 
of  History,  we  girls  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  her  go  away  to  her 
home  at  the  East.*  After  twenty  j^ears  devoted  to  teaching, 
almost  wholly  in  the  college  grades,  this  dear  aunt  married  Mr. 
Ward  Hall  in  1862  and  lives  near  the  old  home  in  Church- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  when  I  was  seventeen,  our  parents 
sent  us  to  Milwaukee  because  Aunt  Sarah  was  then  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  there,  and  they  had  entire  confidence  in  our  well- 
being  when  we  were  with  her.  We  boarded  in  the  home  of  Dr. 
M.  P.  Han.son,  for  so  many  years  the  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  Milwaukee, 
and  found  its  Christian  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  our  own 
father's  house.  Miss  Mary  Mortimer,  the  Principal,  was  absent 
from  the  college  on  leave,  and  I  have  always jegretted  missing 
the  contact  of  a  pupil  with  that  great,  philosophic  soul.  The 
Misses  Mar}'  and  Carrie  Chapin,  and  Miss  H.  Huntington,  all 
accomplished  New  England  teachers,  had  us  in  hand. 

The  college  was  Congregational  in  leadership,  though  really 
unsectarian.  We  went  with  our  aunt  to  Plymouth  Church  where 
I  greath'  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Dr.  Z.  M.  Humphrey, 
and  the  Bible  class  conducted  by  his  accomplished  wife. 

I  was  never  in  an  institution  where  the  moral  atmosphere  wn.s 
so  clear  and  invigorating  as  that  of  the  Milwaukee  Female  College. 
We  u.sed  to  sit  in  the  great  study  hall  without  a  teacher  present, 
and  any  girl  who  would  have  misl^ehaved  or  laughed  or  whispered 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  beneath  contempt.  We  were  al! 
"upon  honor," — the  teachers  trusted  us.  I  remember  on  tlie 
first  day,  I  went  to  my  class  in  geology,  and,  not  knowing  tluu 
it  was  against  the  rule,  I  spoke  to  a  classmate  about  the  lesson 
as  we  were  climbing  the  stairs  toward  our  teacher,  and  entirely 
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away  from  supen'ision  ;  my  school-mate  looked  at  me  brightly 
and  kindly,  evidently  perceiving  that  T  intended  no  harm,  atid 
laid  her  taper  finger  on  her  sweet,  shy  lips.  I  could  not  forget 
in  a  thousand  years  the  majesty  of  the  occasion,  as  it  impressed 
my  mind,  the  sacred  sense  of  truth  it  gave  me  and  the  determina- 
tion that  it  deepened  in  my  spirit  to  be  just  as  trusty  and  con- 
scientious as  was  she. 

My  admiration  for  Marion  Wolcott,  daughter  of  Dr.  K.  R. 
Wolcott,  the  city's  chief  physician,  was  beyond  words.  Inuuac- 
ulate  in  character,  conduct  and  scholarship,  I  set  her  up  as  my 
standard  at  once,  and  never  rested  until,  like  her,  I  heard  "Ten, 
Ten,"  meaning  "perfect  in  punctuality,  behavior  and  lessons," 
read  out  each  week  after  my  name. 

My  diligence  in  study  was  so  great  that  Aunt  Sarah  feared 
for  my  health.  Each  evening  I  rehearsed  to  her  the  lessons  of 
the  coming  day  or  wrote  on  my  forthcoming  "composition."  As 
an  intellectual  guide,  she  was  my  greatest  inspiration  ;  and  other 
pupils  felt  no  less  enthusiastic  over  this  "born  teacher  "and 
devoted  Christian. 

Our  history  class  was  memorable.  This  was  her  favorite 
branch — in  teaching  it  she  was  thoroughly  individual,  making 
the  lesson  vivid,  even  to  the  dullest  mind.  Often  she  was  very 
luiraorous,  at  other  times  pathetic  even  to  tears,  as  she  depicted 
great  characters  and  achievements  vital  to  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  "examination  day,"  just  previous  to  Commencement 
was  the  climax  of  all  that  I  had  known.  Our  "  middle  cla.ss," 
was  seated  on  the  high  platform  of  the  great  study  hall.  My  aunt 
went  to  the  opposite  end,  and  in  her  clear  voice  called  out  the 
topics  by  number.  We  had  to  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  room,  or  she  would  not  allow  us  to  proceed. 
Mother  was  present  and  this  was  a  day  of  joy  to  her,  for  .she  could 
see  how  hard  her  girls  had  worked.  I  had  an  essay  on  ' '  Original- 
ity of  Thought  and  Action,"  also  a  little  poem,  "  Lighting  the 
Lamps,"  written  on  a  sweet  evening  as  I  watched  from  my  win- 
dow that  city  sight  to  me  so  novel.  This  was  read  by  my  friend, 
Anna  Barnes,  one  of  the  leading  pupils. 
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Sitting  by  my  window, 

On  .1  summer  eve, 
List'ning  to  the  hillow, 

List'iiing  to  the  breeze  ; 
Dark  the  shadows  falling. 

Bright  the  stars  and  clear, 
Men  have  ceased  their  toiling, 

To  their  homes  draw  near ; 
Hear  the  drowsy  beating 

Of  the  city's  heart, 
As  the  hours  are  fleeting, 

And  'tis  growing  dark. 


See !  a  light  is  gleaming 

Down  the  fading  street ! 
Ah  !  'tis  brighter  lieaming, 

Guiding  weary  feet. 
Wake  from  out  thy  dreaming! 

Wander  ii'^'^  away  ! 
Soul  of  mint,  what  seeming 

For  this  night  of  May. 
Let  the  light  now  shinmg, 

Glist'ning  through  the  gloom, 
'Round  thee  gently  twining, 

Cause  thee  not  to  roam. 


But  notwithstanding  all  that  is  honestly  avowed  !'n  the  fore- 
going lines,  my  heart  ached  when  I  left  Milwaukee,  and  I  was 
downright  sorry  to  go  home. 

My  journal  of  the  last  days  reads  thus  : 

Milwaukee,  July  i6,  1857. — Terrible  times  preparing  for  examination. 
I  have  studied  hard,  and  ought  to  do  well.  How  will  it  be?  I  pause  for  a 
reply.  Practiced  reading  my  composition  on  the  rostruin,  reviewed  my  his- 
tory, geology  and  botany  for  examination  ;  nieltingly  warm  ;  all  the  seats 
are  taken  out  of  the  school-room.  Father  and  mother  came  and  stayed  a 
few  moments  and  then  went  out  to  Mr.  Gifford's.  I<ater.— Nice  times  thus 
far  ;  have  recited  botany,  geology  and  history.  Father  only  heard  me  in 
history  ;  mother,  in  everything. 

July  23. — Left  the  city  at  half-past  ten.  Felt  fully  as  bad  as  when  I  left 
home,  even  worse. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  here  found  "where  to  stand,"  and 
among   noble   mates.      Marion  Wolcott,  Belle  Flanders,  Lizzie 
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Wiley,  Susie  Bonnell,  Abby  Walton,  Dora  Smith — to  these  and 
other  leading  spirits  I  was  utterly  devoted,  and  most  of  all  to 
Marion.  It  was  the  greatest  grief  my  life  had  known  up  to  that 
time,  when  I  learned  that  my  father  had  determined  not  to  send 
us  l)ack  again,  because  he  was  a  Methodist  and  preferred  a  school 
of  that  denomination.  This  being  settled,  we  importuned  the 
good  man  of  the  house  until  he  told  us  he  thought  more  favorably 
of  Evanston,  a  new  town  a  few  miles  north  of  Chicago,  than  of 
any  other  place.  We  had  read  in  our  church  paper,  The  North- 
n'cstcrn  Christian  Advocate,  that  this  was  to  be  the  Methodist 
Athens  of  the  West.  Dr.  Clark  Hinman,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  University,  had  spoken  before  the  Conference  in  our  own 
church,  Bishop  Morris  presiding — the  first  "  real,  live  Bishop" 
we  had  ever  seen,  and  reverenced  more  in  those  years  than  he 
would  be  in  these,  when  pew  and  pulpit  almost  meet. 

Our  cousin  Morilla  Hill  came  to  see  us  at  the  holidays, 
1857-58,  and  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  Evanston,  its  present 
educational  advantages  and  its  assuredly  metropolitan  future, 
that  we  gave  up  our  dream  of  Oberlin  and  our  devotion  to  Mil- 
waukee, and  one  day  in  early  spring  father  was  packed  off, 
by  the  combined  energies  of  wife  and  daughters,  to  ' '  spy  out 
the  land"  at  Evanston.  He  attended  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  term,  was  pleasantly  impressed  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 
Jones,  the  united  head  of  the  school  family  ;  Miss  Luella  Clark, 
the  poet,  who  had  the  literature  department ;  Miss  Lydia  Hayes, 
teacher  of  mathematics ;  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Dickinson,  and 
various  other  leading  lights  of  the  Ladies'  College.  So  he  brought 
home  a  good  report,  and  we  girls  sang  and  shouted  in  glee  ;  the 
spell  was  broken,  the  great  world-voices  charmed  our  youthful 
ears,  so  long  contented  with  the  song  of  zephyrs  among  the  tas- 
seled  com,  or  winds  in  the  tall  tree-tops  that  sheltered  our  sacred 
altar  fires  ;  our  countrj-  life  was  ended,  and  forever  ended,  except 
that  on  our  return  from  four  months  at  Evanston,  I  taught  a 
summer  term  in  the  "  old  school-house,"  in  which  Mary  did  the 
'art  department,"  and  our  old  playmates  gathered  in  "for 
fun,"  while  six  delightful  weeks  proved  that  we  could  have  our 
good  times  all  the  same,  and  yet  be  doing  good  to  somebody. 

The  first  sorrows  that  came  into  our  girlish  lives  were  caused 
by  the  departure  from  this  world  of  our  gifted,  fine-souled  cousin, 
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Charlotte  Oilman,  and  our  thoughtful,  gentle  playmate,  "  Rever- 
end Jamie. "  "  Heaven's  climate  must  be  more  like  home  to  them 
than  ours,"  said  lovely  Mary,  herself  so  soon  to  follow.  Life  took 
a  serious  color  from  the  loss  of  these  sweet  souls,  and  Nature's 
voices  had  thenceforth  a  minor  key  amid  their  joyfulness. 

Evanston,  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
was  founded  in  1854,  by  Dr.  (afterward  Governor)  John  Evans, 
Orrington  Lunt,  and  other  leading  laymen  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Here  they  located  the  Northwestern  University  and  secured  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  its  endowment.  The  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, a  theological  school,  was  founded  here  also  by  Mrs.  Eli/.i 
Garrett,  of  Chicago.  But  the  school  which  most  interested  tliis 
father  of  young  women,  bent  on  their  higher  education,  was  the 
Northwestern  Female  College,  owned  and  managed  by  Prof. 
William  P.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Alleghany  College,  and  his  wife, 
a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  This  was  the  only 
woman's  college  of  high  grade  at  this  time  known.  Its  course  of 
study  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  its  neighbor,  the  Univer- 
sity, and  its  advantages  were  of  a  high  order.  It  was  soon 
arranged  that  we  should  enter  the  College  which  was  to  become 
the  Alma  Mater  of  us  both. 


TNI  MASTH'S  DECK. 


CHAPTER  II. 


COLI.EGK  DAYS, 


Here  comes  in  a  sketch  prepared  by  request  of  ' '  the  powers 
that  be  "  by  my  schoolmate,  my  sister  Mary's  classmate,  and  onr 
l)cloved  sister-in-law,  Mary  Bannister  Willard.  Her  father  was 
Dr.  Bannister,  long  Principal  of  Cazenovia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  our  Theological 
Seminary  at  Evanston.  With  her  two  daughters,  Katharine  and 
Mary,  Mrs.  Willard  has  been  for  some  years  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
where  she  has  a  fine  Home  School  for  American  girls  : 

None  of  the  pupils  who  attended  in  the  spring  term  of  1858 
will  fail  to  recall  the  impressions  made  by  two  young  girls  from 
Wisconsin  on  their  entrance  upon  this  new  school-life.  Mary, 
with  her  sweet,  delicate  face,  winning,  almost  confidential  man- 
ner, and  earnest,  honest  purpose,  conquered  the  hearts  of  teachers 
and  pupils  at  once.  School  girls  are  a  conservative  body,  reserv- 
ing favorable  judgment  till  beauty,  kindliness,  or  fine  scholarship 
compels  their  admiration.  Frances  was  at  first  thought  proud, 
haughty,  independent — all  cardinal  sins,  in  school-girl  codjs. 
The  shyness  or  timidity  which  she  concealed  only  too  success- 
fully under  a  mask  of  indifference,  gave  the  impression  that  she 
really  wished  to  stand  aloof  from  her  mates.  When  it  came  to 
recitations,  however,  all  shyness  and  apparent  indifference  melted 
away.  The  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  excellence  shone  from 
the  young  girl's  face  on  all  these  occasions.  After  "class"  her 
schoolmates  gathered  in  groups  in  corridor  and  chapel,  and  dis- 
cussed her />^//<7;rr  favorably.  "My!  can't  she  recite?  Look 
out  for  your  laurels  now,  Kate!"  "The  novv  girl  beats  us 
all," — these  were  the  ejaculations  that  testified  of  honest  school- 
girl opinion,  and  prophesied  her  speedy  and  sure  success. 
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It  was  but  a  few  weeks  till  she  was  editor  of  the  College 
paper,  and  leader  of  all  the  intellectual  forces  among  the  students. 
She  was  in  no  sense,  however,  an  intellectual  "prig."  None  of 
us  was  more  given  over  to  a  safe  kind  of  fun  and  frolic  ;  she  was 
an  inventor  of  sport,  and  her  ingenuity  devised  many  an  amuse- 
ment which  was  not  all  amusement,  but  which  involved  consid- 
erable exercise  of  wit  and  intelligence  —  and  our  beloved 
"  Professor  "  soon  found  that  he  could  always  rely  upon  her  influ- 
ence in  the  school  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  silly  escapades 
and  moonlight  walks  with  the  "  University  boys."  A  young 
man  would  have  been  temerity  itself  who  won  id  have  suggested 
.such  a  thing  to  her.  In  fact  she  came  to  be  .something  of  a 
"beau  "  herself — a  certain  dashing  reckles.sne.ss  about  her  having 
as  much  fascination  for  the  average  school-girl  as  if  she  had  been 
a  senior  in  the  University,  instead  of  the  carefully  dressed, 
neatly  gloved  young  lady  who  took  the  highest  credit  marks  in 
recitation,  but  was  known  in  the  privacy  of  one  or  two  of  the 
girls'  rooms  to  a.ssume  the  "  airs  "  of  a  bandit,  flourish  an  imag- 
inary sword,  and  converse  in  a  daring,  sla.sliing  way  supposed  to 
be  known  only  among  pirates  with  their  fellows.  If  one  oftho.se 
school-mates  had  been  calleil  upon  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  a 
rough  estimate  of  her  friend  she  would  j^robably  at  this  period 
have  given  as  her  opinion,  "She's  wild  with  the  girls  and  does  n't 
care  a  snap  for  the  boys." 

At  .some  "grammar  party,"  or  sociable,  she  was  heard  to 
begin  a  conversation  with  one  of  these  "  rejected  and  despised  " 
individuals  witl;  the  very  nonchalant  remark,  "  We  all  seem  to  lie 
in  good  healih,  the  company  is  pleasant  and  the  evening  a  finu 
one.  The.se  sn;  j'.cts  being  duly  disposed  of,  what  shall  we  talk 
about?  "  Rumor  had  it  ever  thereafter,  that  the  young  man  was 
so  bewildered  that  he  surrendered  his  heart  upon  the  spot. 

Her  teachers  at  this  time  were,  first  of  all,  "Professor,"* 
than  whom  it  would  seem  from  the  speech  of  those  days  and  the 
girls  of  that  time,  no  other  ever  existed.  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  within  all  the  wheels  ;  the  indomitable,  unconquerable  man 
whose  energy  and  perseverance  had  twice  built  the  college,  the 


*  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  already  mentioned  as  the  president  of  the  Northwestern  Female 
CoUege  died  in  the  summer  of  1886,  at  Premont,  Neb.,  where  he  was  president  of  a  flour- 
ishing normal  school  founded  by  himself. 
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last  time  after  a  disastrous  fire,  and  whose  faithful  devotion  to 
woman's  higher  education  long  before  it  became  the  popular, 
fashionable  thing  it  is  to-day,  holds  all  his  former  pupils  in  rever- 
ent, loving  admiration. 

Next  came  his  good,  true  wife,  greatly  beloved  by  the  stti- 
(Icnls  and  a  most  conscientious  teacher.  One  of  the  deepest 
impressions  of  her  school  life,  Frances  often  says,  was  made  by 
tlic  tender  appeal  of  this  teacher- friend  urging  her  pupil  to  give 
licait  and  soul  to  God,  and  coming  to  her  room  and  kneeling  by 
lier  side  to  pray  that  she  might  be  brought  to  the  point  of  yield- 
ing herself  in  "  reasonable  .service  "  to  Him  who  died  for  her. 

Miss  Mary  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  a  women  of  queenly 
grace  and  dignity,  and  fine  abilities  as  an  instructor,  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Natural  Sciences  during  the  first  year,  and  Mi.ss  lyouise 
Haklwin  the  same  position  during  the  last  year  of  the  college 
course.  Mi.ss  Luetla  Clark,  loved  and  prized  no  less  for  her 
friendly  heart  and  beautiful  character,  than  for  her  poetic  soul, 
was  Professor  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  and  general  confiden- 
tial advi.ser  of  each  one  who  made  any  specialty  of  composition. 
Both  Professor  Jones  and  Mi.ss  Clark  had  rare  ability  to  inspire 
the  literary  ambition  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  They  pos- 
sessed high  ideals  themselves,  and  knew  how  to  place  these  so 
attractively  before  the  young  beginner,  that,  without  discourage- 
ment, there  was  endless  dissatisfaction  with  crude  effort,  and  end- 
less trying  for  better  things. 

In  the  vacation  summer  of  1858,  on  returning  from  Evanston 
Frank  (as  everybody  called  her)  took  possession  of  the  little 
school-house  near  Forest  Home,  and  for  six  weeks  carried  on 
the  school  herself,  with  great  comfort  and  pleasure.  Early  in 
the  autumn  the  Willard  family  removed  to  Evanston,  Tenants 
were  placed  in  charge  of  their  beloved  "  Forest  Home,"  and 
"Swampscott"  became  their  residence — a  pleasant  place  near 
tlie  lake,  the  large  grounds  of  which  became  Mr.  Willard's  pride 
and  pleasure,  as  he  saw  them,  under  his  skillful  management, 
growing  constantly  more  beautiful.  Nearly  every  tree  and  vine 
was  set  with  his  own  hands,  often  assi.sted  by  Frank,  and  all  were 
imported  from  Forest  Home. 

The  last  year  at  school  was  one  of  great  .strain  for  Frank,  for 
she  carried  six  or  .seven  studies,  and  twice  before  graduation  suf- 
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fered  severe  illnesses,  interrupting  her  progress,  but  not  perma- 
nently interfering  with  her  health.  One  of  these  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  favorite  teachers.  Miss  Lillie 
Ilajes,  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  who  was  under  appointment ;, ; 
a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  India.  This  was  a  sore 
grief,  as  Frances  was  one  of  her  chosen  brides-maids.  The  lon;^ 
journey  before  her  friend  seemed  never  so  weary  and  unenclinj^ 
as  viewed  from  a  sick-bed,  and  the  parting  never  so  final  and 
appalling. 

Some  small  glimpses  of  her  busy  student  life  are  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  her  journal  kept  in  the  spring  of  1859. 

May. — I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  the  cares,  duties  an&  troubles  of  my 
last  term  at  school,  and  you  must  expect  less  frequent  visits  for  a  few  weeks, 
my  silent  confidant. 

Here's  a  pretty  thought,  from  what  source  I  know  not.  "Twilight 
flung  her  curtain  down  and  pinned  it  with  a  star.  '  "Duties  are  ours, 
events  are  God's."  (^Thc  Methodist.)  Definition  of  History  :  "  Philosophy 
teaching  by  example." 

Dr.  Foster  closed  the  Bible,  after  his  discourse  at  the  University  chapel 
yesterday,  with  these  words:  "Brothers,  with  most  meli  life  is  a  failure." 
The  words  impressed  me  deeply  ;  there  is  sorrow  in  the  thought,  tears  and 
agony  are  wrapped  up  in  it.  O  Thou  who  rulest  above,  help  me  that  my  life 
may  be  valuable,  that  some  human  being  shall  yet  thank  Thee  that  I  have 
lived  and  toiled  ! 

Have  written  my  "piece"  for  the  "Grammar  party  paper ;  "  subject, 
"  Living  and  Existing." 

"  Boasts  will  not  pillow  thee  where  great  men  sit, 
VVould'st  thou  have  greatness  ?    Greatly  strive  for  it." 

I  am  reading  in  T/w  Methodist  a  new  novel  (religious)  by  Miriam 
Fletcher,  alias  Mrs.  Cruiksliank,  of  Cincinnati.  Will  write  what  I  think  of 
it,  afterwards. 

Miss  G.,  ?,  new  pupil  from  Beloit,  is  an  honest,  generous,  good  girl  (it 
is  refreshing  to  see  one  such),  and  I  like  her.  Mr.  Emery  has  sent  nic  a 
package  of  rare  flower  see.ls  and  Breck's  "  Flower  Garden."  1  have  planted 
the  seeds    have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

Professor  detained  me  after  devotions  this  morning  and  with  his  i;iosJ 
"  engaging  "  smik-  made  this  announcement :  "  By  the  vote  of  >our  teachers, 
you  are  appointed  valedictorian."  I  was  glad,  of  course;  'tis  like  human 
nature.    To  others  it  will  seem  a  small  thing  ;  it  is  not  so  to  me. 

Mr.  GifTord  came  last  night,  left  this  morning.  I  like  him.  He  is  a 
nuich  endowed  man,  he  is  a  good  nmn.  He  lent  me  a  little  Swedenborgian 
book,  "  Rays  of  Light,"  which  I  am  to  read  and  to  write  him  my  views  upon. 
I  am  glad  he  asked  nie,  it  will  be  a  source  of  advancement.      Have  jnsl 
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commenced  to  read  "The  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli."  Thus  far  I 
am  enchanted.  I  think  her  views  are  so  essentially  correct ;  they  appeal  so 
directly  to  my  consciousness  of  right  and  fitness.  Oh,  to  have  known  such 
a  person  !  Oh,  to  possess  such  a  mind  !  We  of  the  lower  stratum  are  im- 
■iroved,  refined,  by  such  communication.  I  think  Margaret  Fuller  Oss(jli 
would  have  been,  could  have  lieen,  was,  so  far  as  she  went,  the  greatest  of 
reviewers. 

Humboldt  is  dead  !  He  who  has  for  a  life-time  ranged  over  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  is  admitted  to  new  realms  of  a"».'.on.  He  has  been  pro- 
moted. He  has  passed  an  honorable  probationship  in  the  academy  of  the 
earth,  and  has  entered  the  college  of  the  universe.  As  says  my  friend, 
M.  11.  B.,  so  say  I,  "  'Tis  well  when  a  great,  good  man  dies."  Not  well  for 
us,  but  glorious  for  him. 

Have  finished  reading  story  in  The  Methodist.  It  if.  good  Its  influence 
must  be  good.  It  is  not  so  very  strong.  "Buckeyt;"  hazarded  much  in 
saying  it  was  equal  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  it  is  nor,  nearly.  Harry 
Bradford  is  a  noble  character,  almost  equal  to  John  Halifax,  but  he  weeps 
too  much,  and  so  docs  Willie  Huuter.  Let  a  man /><■  a  man.  I  don't  like 
Harry's  ideas  about  a  wife's  obeying  her  husband.  That  I  scout  wherever  I 
see  it.  I  do  not  think  I  am  unreasonable  ;  I  think  I  have  good  ground  for 
my  belief  If  I  truly  believed  that  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ephesians  (twenty- 
second  to  twenty-fourth  verses)  was  to  be  understood  literally  and  appl'  ' 
to  me,  if  ever  I'm  any  man's  wife,  I  should  think  the  evidence  sufiicient 
tliat  God  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  a  tyrant.  But  as  it  is  I  do  not.  This 
is  my  opinion  now  ;  will  it  change  ?  It  may  seem  wrong  to  others.  It  is 
tny  way  of  thinking,  and  I  have  a  right  to  it.    That  right  I  will  maintain. 

Study  did  not  end  with  the  abandonment  of  the  clas.s-room, 
but,  as  she  had  planned,  went  on  in  new  forms,  and  with  the 
intent  and  inten.sity  of  original  research.  Her  school-mates  when 
they  visited  her  in  her  qniet  little  room,  with  its  bright  south 
and  east  windows  brimming  the  cozy  nook  with  warm  sunshine, 
found  her  always  at  her  desk  with  books,  paper  and  ])en,  for  with 
her  independent  mind,  the  tho"ghts  and  investigations  of  others 
were  not  properly  her  own  until  she  had  fixed  them  in  the  moulil 
of  personal  judgment,  and  phrased  them  in  the  forceful  language 
of  her  own  opinions. 

While  society,  or  the  superficial  intercourse  known  by  this 
name,  had  little  charm  for  this  studious  young  woman,  whose 
keen  spirit  soon  pierced  its  disgui.ses  and  rated  it  at  its  real 
value,  to  her  journal  she  philo.sophized  about  it  in  this  wise: 

As  I  gain  in  experience,  I  see  more  and  more  distinctly  that  a  young  lady 
nnist  have  accomplishments  to  be  of  valuo  in  society.  That  august  tyrant 
asks  every  candidate  for  pre  ferment  in  its  ranks:    "What  can  you  do  for 
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me?  Can  you  tell  me  a  story,  make  me  a  joke  or  sing  me  a  song?  1  am 
to  be  amused  !  "  Society  is  not  for  scholarly  discipline.  Study  is  for  private 
life.  Benefactions,  loves,  hates,  emoluments,  business — all  these  go  on 
behind  the  scenes.  Men  grow  learned,  and  good,  and  great  otherwhere  thac 
in  society.  They  ponder,  and  delve,  and  discover  in  secret  places.  Women 
suffer  and  grow  uncomplaining  in  toil  and  sacrifice  and  learn  ttat  life's 
grandest  lesson  is  summed  up  in  four  simple  words — "  Let  us  be  patient  "—in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  earth.  Into  society  they  may  bring  not  their 
labors  but  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  Public  opinion,  which  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  society,  asks  not  of  any  man  :  "  When  did  you  do  this,  where  did 
you  accomplisl'  it?"  but,  "What  have  you  done?  we  do  not  care  for  the 
process,  give  us  the  results." 

Society  is  to  every-day  life  what  recess  is  to  the  school-boy.  If  it  has 
been  crowded  from  this,  its  right  relation,  then  it  is  for  ever  ri,;,ht-thinking 
member  to  aid  in  the  restoration  to  its  true  position.  I  e  i;c  .  i.I'.al  philos- 
opher inveigh  against  society.  Let  none  say  its  fruite  or"  ."Dj; ': .  leartless 
ness  and  hypocrisy.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habits  ;  when  auioti;;  his  fellows, 
he  does  his  best  studiously  at  first,  unthinkingly  afterward.  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  the  man  who  was  greater  than  any  other  who  walked  the  earth 
was  the  kindest,  the  best  bred,  the  most  polite.  Society  is  not  an  incidental, 
unimportant  affair  ;  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace.  Let  us,  then, 
if  we  can,  be  graceful ;  cultivate  conversational  ability,  musical  talent ;  im- 
prove our  manners — and  our  beauty,  if  we  are  blessed  with  it.  Harmonious 
sounds  cheer  the  heart.  Fitness  is  admirable.  All  these  are  means  of  hap- 
piness to  us  who  have  sorrow  enough  at  best.  It  is  no  light  thing  to 
perform  the  duties  we  owe  to  society,  and  it  is  better  to  approximate  than 
to  ignore  them. 

Scattered   all  along   through  this   year  the  journal  show, 
many  an  ardent  longing  for  the  best  and  most  symmetrical  of 
Uvea — that  of  the  Christian.     The  sacred  song,  the  faitiif;;;  st- 
mon  and  many  an  earnest  conversation  calls  out  this  deep  v'esire 
and  its  expression. 

The  life  of  the  home  was  a  very  bright  and  merry  one  at 
this  time,  for  the  three  children  were  all  together,  all  earnestly 
at  work,  but  all  as  uniquely  bent  on  enjoyment  as  ever  they  had 
been  in  the  old  delightful  days  of  Forest  Home.  Oliver  having 
finished  his  college  studies,  was  preparing  for  the  ministry ; 
Mary  was  joyfully  nearing  her  own  graduation  day — full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  knowledge,  for  happiness,  for  all  the  real  v.ui  :.'S  of 
life.  Frances  alone  at  home,  deep  in  a  young  girl's  phiic  r^*'' 
of  existence,  was  nevertheless  as  fond  of  a  romp,  p.  joke,  aa  i  a 
good  time,  as  any  girl  to-day  of  the  particular  fun  and  frolic  that 
young  people  nowadays  engage  in. 
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Deeply  envious  of  the  brothers  and  friends  who  were  so  fond 
of  their  college  fraternity,  and  so  tantalizing  with  their  half- 
displayed  secrets,  the  girls  of  1859  and  i860,  an  exceptionally 
bright  and  clev^er  company,  organized  a  secret  society  of  their 
own,  in  which  Frances  and  Mary  were  among  the  deepest  plotters. 
Since  Greek  letters  were  in  order,  ours  was  the  Iota  Omega  fra- 
ternity, or  sorority  ;  dark  and  dreadful  were  its  ceremonies,  grave 
and  momentous  its  secrets.  It  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate, 
however,  into  anything  worse  than  autogrpph  hunting,  and  evtii 
in  these  early  days  of  that  nuisance,  we  received  some  sharp  repri- 
mands for  our  importunity.  Horace  Greeley,  particularly,  berated 
us  in  a  long  letter,  which,  fortunately,  we  could  not  entirely 
decipher,  and  which  was  so  wretchedly  illegible  that  we  could 
exhibit  it  to  envious  Sigma  Chi  brothers  without  fear  of  taunt  or 
ridicule.  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  his  friendly  "sign  manual," 
Longfellow  wrote  cut  n  verse  of  "  Excelsior  "  for  the  collection, 
but  Queen  Victoria,  alas !  tu  whom  we  had  applied  in  a  letter 

addressed  : 

Victoria, 

Buckingham  Palace, 
London, 
England,  The  World, 

never  deigned  us  a  reply. 

We  had  a  department  of  Notes  and  Queries,  also,  that  was 
given  to  Frank's  especial  charge,  and  she  was  never  more  herself 
than  when  setting  all  of  us  at  work  with  slender  clues  upon  the 
hunt  for  some  valuable  bits  of  information,  more  than  she  or  we 
knew  at  the  time.     She  was  our  instructor  and  leader. ' ' 

To  the  foregoing  generous  statement  of  my  case  as  a  student 
I  hold  myself  in  duty  bound  to  add  sundry  particulars.  On 
March  2,  T858,  Mary  and  I  left  Forest  Home,  and  that  afternoon 
we  saw  Evanston  for  the  first  time.  I  was  nearly  eighteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  three  days  later  my  sister  was  sixteen. 

Mary  thus  wrote  of  our  new  life  : 

March  2,  1858. — Up  iti  the  morning  at  three  o'clock,  ate  breakfast,  said 
good-by  to  Forest  Home  with  manj'  inward  sighs,  and  were  off  to  Jaiiesville 
liy  four ;  took  the  cars  and  went,  and  went,  and  went,  until  »ve  arrived  at 
Chicago  about  one  ;  took  dinner  at  the  Rlatteson  House,  started  for  Evans- 
ton,  only  twelve  miles  away.  The  college  is  really  a  beautiful  building.  We 
are  in  our  own  room  now,  tacking  down  the  carpet,  unpacking  trunks,  etc. 
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Evening. — We  have  our  room  quite  in  order.  Hope,  and  guess,  we 
shall  like  to  live  here,  for  our  room  is  (juite  pleasantly  situated,  overlooking 
the  railroad  track,  where  the  cars  pass  often,  on  the  very  road  that  contieci- 
with  our  home.     Good-night. 

March  3.— Got  up  in  the  morning,  made  toilet  and  bed,  took  our  new 
and  beautiful  silver  forks  and  napkin  rings,  and  went  down  to  breakfast 
came  back  and  arranged  our  room.  Father  gone  to  Chicago  to  get  us  sonic 
necessary  things.  We  are  doing  very  well  ;  have  been  into  the  chapel,  heard 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  a  good  many,  to  be  sure,  hiil  I 
guess  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them.  Have  not  decided  what  to  study  yet. 
Professor  Jones,  the  president,  is  a  noble-looking  man,  and  his  wife  is  just 
as  nice  as  he  is. 

March  4.  —Commenced  operations  to-day.     Study  natural  philosophy, 

■bra,  elocution  and  penmanship.  Hegin  to  get  acquainted  ;  like  .Mi>s 
iyickinson,  our  division  teacher,  very  much.  Went  down  to  prayers.  I'atlier 
expects  to  return  home  to-morrow  morning.  I  felt  very  lonely  this  after- 
noon. 

March  10.  —Went  to  store  and  got  weighed,  result  ninety-four  pounds. 

March  11. — Miss  Kidder  came  to  our  room  and  invited  us  to  her  house 
Saturday.  She  is  a  ve^-y  pleasant,  ])retty  girl.  This  morning,  in  company 
with  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  the  lake ;  it  was  beautiful  to  sei  the 
great  waves  come  riding  along,  then  break  and  doff  their  white  caps  \o  the 
lookers-on. 

vSunday,  March  28. — Pleasant  day  ;  went  to  church  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Journal,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  Christian  or  not.  Hope  I 
am.    I  spoke  in  class  to-day,  the  first  time  1  ever  did  such  a  thing  in  ni\  life. 

March  31. — Frank  is  busy  with  her  paper,  she  is  editress  ;  my  composi- 
tion is  about  the  mosquito. 

April  I. — Had  a  great  time  fooling  people,  fooled  Professor!  A  man 
rode  uj)  and  down  by  here  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  right  in  the  midst 
of  church  to-night  there  was  a  great  cry  of  fire,  all  being  April-fool. 

April  9. — In  the  afternoon  we  read  our  debates,  and  listened  to  the 
paper.  When  we  came  up  from  chapel,  what  did  we  hear  but  that  father 
and  mother  had  come — and  were  n't  we  glad?  We  put  on  our  "best  bib 
and  tucker  "  and  went  to  the  hotel  as  quick  as  we  could  go.  They  brought 
us  cake  and  oranges,  nice  head-dres.ses,  and  all.  Oh,  what  pleasure  it  is  to 
see  home  friends  ! 

April  12.  — Had  a  good  mind  to  be  lonely,  but  thought  I  would  n't 
Father  thinks  he  shall  be  here  in  two  or  three  weeks  again  ;  good  ! 

May  18.  —The  grammar  party  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  ;  the  boys  are 
going  to  get  the  evergreens  ;  we  have  collected  part  of  the  money  for  the 
cake. 

May  20. — I  went  around  to  help  notify  the  company.  Such  gcttiii)! 
ready  of  cakes  and  candies,  such  sweeping  of  parlors,  such  arranging  .iml 
hanging  up  festoons  of  evergreens  was  never  seen. 

May  21.  -The  people,  too,  came,  anil  kept  coming  until  the  parlors  were 
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jammed  full.  We  promenaded,  and  played,  and  waited  on  the  table  until 
twelve  o'clock. 

May  22. — Went  up  to  the  Biblical  Institute  and  saw  some  idols  that  look 
like  devils. 

May  26. — Have  been  appointed  to  read  at  Commencement,  so  has  F.  and 
several  of  the  other  girls. 

May  28. — Up  in  the  teacher's  room,  playing  all  sorts  of  games,  wring- 
ing water  out  of  the  handle  of  a  knife,  and  so  on. 

Dear  little  heart !     She  liked  the  railroad  because  it  was  a 
palpable  link  binding  us  to  Forest  Home  ! 

At  the  collegvi  in  Evanston,  I  at  once  fell  in  with  a  very  bright, 
attractive,  but  reckless  young  school-mate  for  whom  I  conceived 
a  romantic  attachment,  although  she  was  "the  wildest  girl  in 
school."     She  was  from  Chicago,  from  an  irreligious  family,  and 
while  I  think  she  had  a  noble  nature,  her  training  had  led  her  away 
from  the  ideals  that  mine  had  always  nurture  d.     It  soon  fell  out 
that,  while  my  gentle  sister  consorted  only  with  the  ' '  Do-weels, ' '  I 
was  ranked  with  the  "  Ne'er-do-weels,"  that  is,  those  who  did  not 
go  to  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  when  all  the  good  stu- 
dents assembled  in  the  library  ;  and  did  not  give  devout  attention 
to  the  seventy  rules  of  the  institution,  though  I  certainly  started 
out  to  do  so,  having  copied  them  and  hung  them  up  on  the  door  of 
my  room  the  very  first  day,  that  I  might  learn  them  by  heart.    But 
this  bright  girl,  to  whom  I  took  a  fancy,  poked  fun  at  the  rules, 
and  at  me  for  keeping  them,  telling  me  that  I  was  to  be  a  law  to 
myself,  and  that  if  I  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  the  institution, 
that  was  all  anybody  could  expect  and  all  that  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  required.   So  I  used  to  perch  myself  up  in  the  steeple  of  the 
college  building,  alongside  of  her,  during  the  study  hours,  unbe- 
known to  the  authorities  ;  and  once  went  into  a  girl's  room  and 
took  possession  of  the  prayer-meeting  with  my  ill-doing  band  ; 
whereupon,  I  was  promptly  asked  to  lead  the  meeting,  and  did 
so  in  all  seriousness,  for  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  insult- 
ing my  own  mother  as  making  light  of  religion,  at  least  inside  a 
prayer-meeting.     I  can  see  now  that  group  of  sweet,  true-hearted 
girls,  with  the  look  of  surprise  that  came  over  their  pleasant  faces 
when  half  a  dozen  of  us  who  belonged  to  the  contrary  part  came 
in.    They  handed  me  a  Bible,  perhaps  thinking  it  the  best  way 
of  making  us  behave.     It  was  a  shrewd  expedient,  to  say  the 
least.    I  read  a  chapter,  commented  upon  it  as  wisely  as  I  could. 
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and  then  said,  "  Let  us  pray."  They  all  knelt  down  but  one, 
a  hamm-scarum  girl,  who  was  among  ray  special  associates. 
There  she  sat  bolt  upright,  with  the  rest  all  kneeling,  and  before 
I  began  my  prayer,  which  was  most  seriously  oflFered,  I  said, 
"Lineburger" — for  we  were  so  demoralized  that  we  called 
each  other  after  this  fashion, — "why  don't  you  kneel  down,  and 
behave?  If  you  don't,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  yourself  and  the 
whole  lyineburger  tribe."  At  this  nobody  smiled,  though  when 
I  think  of  it  now,  it  seems  so  whimsical  that  I  can  not  help  doing 
so.  Suffice  it  that  "  Lineburger"  knelt,  and  the  devotions  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  decorum. 

One  of  the  original  features  of  the  college  was  the  grammar 
party  given  toward  the  close  of  every  term.  For  each  mistake 
in  grammar  we  were  fined  one  cent,  and  the  pupils  were  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  each  other,  memorandum-book  in  hand  or  pocket. 
We  were  also  allowed  to  call  attention  to  mistakes  by  the  teachers, 
even  including  the  professor  himself,  and  they  were  charged  five 
cents  apiece.  A  goodly  sum  was  thus  accumulated,  to  which  we 
added  by  special  assessment,  and  the  grammar  party  was  thus 
made  of  every  creature's — worst !  But  in  spite  of  this  it  was  the 
great  day  of  the  year,  almost  rivaling  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises in  the  church.  Four  large  parlors  were  arranged  in  delight- 
ful juxtaposition  for  promenading,  and  we  festooned  them  with 
evergreens  brought  in  great  loads  from  the  lake  shore.  The 
dining-room  usually  bore  some  motto  like  the  following,  "All 
hail  to  the  Queen's  English  I  "  The  "cake  of  errors"  was  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  and  was  metaphorically  supposed  to  have 
been  purchased  with  our  forfeited  pennies.  As  the  crowd  gathered 
around,  Professor  Jones  would  brandish  a  formidable-looking 
knife  above  this  wonderful  creation,  and  in  a  witty  speech  descant  | 
on  the  importance  of  language,  and  of  good  language,  at  that, 
This  feature  furnished  themes  for  conversation,  so  that  a  piece  of  | 
good  fortune  in  the  way  of  a  topic  came  to  the  guests  with  ever} 
piece  of  cake.  I  remember  once  being  escorted  by  a  most  accom- 
plLshed  gentleman,  who,  as  he  critically  tasted  a  slice  from  our  I 
cake  of  errors,  made  a  familiar  and  witty  extract  from  Goldsmith's  | 
famous  poem  in  the  words, 

"  And  e'en  their  errors  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 
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Turning  to  my  journal  I  find  these  entries  of  school  days  : 

The  grammar  party  is  over.  There  were  one  huticlred  and  fifty  guests, 
and  all  passed  off  pleasantly.  Misses  Gordon,  Bragdon,  Atkins,  Stewart, 
Hattie  and  Julia  Wood,  Maggie  McKee,  Lizzie  Wilson  and  myself  were 
waiters.  My  dress  was  nearly  ruined.  Mary  and  I  were  considered  worthy 
to  "hold  a  candle"  to  Miss  Stowe  and  Miss  Shackelford,  editress  and  assist- 
ant editress  of  the  paper,  while  they  read.  My  dress  was  tight  and  I  was 
v(Tv  faint  once,  in  the  heated  rooms,  but  I  quickly  recovered.  I  never 
(iiiny  "  mixed  society."  I  was  not  made,  I  am  not  fitted,  for  it.  I  am,  in 
tills  one  respect,  like  Charles  Lamb.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  few  per- 
sons, his  equals,  and  companions,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  and  in 
wlioni  he  had  entire  confidetice.  In  such  society  he  was  interesting;  by 
tliose  few  friends  he  was  much  beloved.  Beyond  that  circle  he  was  not  him- 
self;  appeared  grave  and  confused  and  was  considered  uninteresting.  This 
is  my  position  now,  as  nearly  as  I  know  how  to  state  it.  I  am  sor.'-y.  It  is 
unfortunate,  it  will  cause  me  much  unhappiness,  but  I  can  not  help  it. 
Somehow,  I  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  intercourse  with  my 
superiors  in  position,  age,  or  education.  This  is  unpleasant,  too.  I  .shall 
lose  many  opportunities  for  improvement  by  this  means.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mrs.  P.,  Mrs.  N.,  and  several 
others,  but  the  dread  I  have  of  such  relations  I  can  not  overcome.  When 
speaking  with  such  individuals  I  can  never  divest  their  characters,  their 
intellects,  of  the  accidents  of  wealth,  age  and  position,  and  hence  I  can 
ULver  be  at  ease.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  like  books  so  well.  They  do  not 
chill  ine,  they  are  content  that  I  should  absorb  the  knowledge-nectar  they 
contain,  without  reminding  me  of  my  inferiority  to  them.  They  are  great, 
yet  most  familiar ;  they  say  to  every  reader,  "  I  am  for  you,  my  greatest 
pleasure  is  in  having  your  attention."  They  are  great  without  arrogance, 
wise  without  hauteur ^  familiar  without  degradation.  They  are  full  of  power 
and  pathos,  yet  not  conscious  of  it ,  "they  make  no  sign."  And  this  is 
natural,  for  each  man  gives  us  his  best  self  in  his  books,  and  our  best  selves 
are  above  and  beyond  our  fortunate  accidents.  To  books,  then,  let  me  flee. 
They  never  frighten  me.     They   "never  molest  me,  nor  make  me  afraid." 

I  conversed  a  short  time  with  Mrs.  Hayes,  Lillie's  mother.  She  is 
rather  aged,  and  is  a  fine,  intelligent  lady.  vShe  sj-oke  of  Lillie  on  the  ocean 
t'l  night,  and  while  the  feelings  of  the  mother  were  prominent,  I  could  also 
iliscern  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian. 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Puller  Ossoli,"  than 
in  any  other  book  I  have  read  for  years.  Here  we  see  what  a  woman 
achieved  for  herself.  Not  so  much  fame  or  honor,  these  are  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  a  whole  character,  a  cultivated  intellect,  ri^dit  judgment,  self- 
knowledge,  self-happiness.     If  she,  why  not  we,  by  steady  toil  ? 

I  have  my  Butler's  Analogy  lessons  satisfactorily,  I  think  ;  my  astronomy 
lessons,  (whenever  mathematics  present  themselves),  aufu/ly.  I  was  ex- 
ceeJitigly  mortified  to-day  by  my  stupidity. 

Memorandum. — To  have,  always,  some  fixed  rule  of  action  in  my  mind. 
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To  have  two  objects  :  A  life-object  and  a  daily,  hourly  object.  To  stmlv 
systematically.  To  inform  myself  first  on  the  subjects  of  importance  nf 
which  I  feel  most  ignorant. 

Annie  Foster  called  and  invited  Mary  and  me  to  a  party  at  Doctor 
roster's  to-night,  to  which  the  senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  Universitv 
are  also  invited.  At  the  appointed  time  we  went,  at  twelve  o'clock  we  re- 
turned. Much  as  I  dislike  "mixed  companies  "  in  general,  I  enjoyed  (lii> 
occasion.  I  made  two  grand  discoveries.  The  first  was  this  :  Dr.  I'oster 
so  far  understands  what  he  is,  what  his  position  is,  and  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  compromise  his  dignity  by  any  honorable  act ;  in  fact,  he  take? 
such  extended  and  (I  think)  correct  views  of  facts  and  relations,  that  he 
thinks  it  no  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  talk  with  a  school-girl,  to  walk  with  her. 
to  honor  her  with  his  company  to  supper,  and  to  forget  for  awhile  tlit 
D.  D.,  the  genius,  the  position,  the  scholar  and  the  orator,  in  acting  the  p;irl 
of  a  true  host  and  a  most  genial  gentlem  in.  When  I  see  his  beautiful  home 
life  and  home  character,  when  I  see  him  leaving  his  guests  to  relieve  his  wife 
from  the  care  of  a  fretful  child,  when  I  see  him  rocking  back  and  forth  ami 
murmuring  a  song  to  soothe  the  child  to  slumber,  when  I  see  his  nice  appre 
ciation  of  the  characters  and  abilities  of  those  whom  he  is  entertainirg, 
when  I  see  him  adjusting  his  conversation  to  their  capacities,  how  vastly  is 
my  reverence,  my  appreciation  of  his  merit,  increased.  At  present  I  have 
a  more  exalted  opinion  of  Dr.  Foster  than  of  any  other  living  man. 

The  other  revelation  is  that  Annie  Foster  is,  in  all  the  respects  men- 
tioned, like  her  father,  and  worthy  of  him. 

Everything  humbles  me,  but  two  things  in  the  highest  degree.  One  is 
to  stand  in  a  large  library,  the  other  to  study  astronomy.  In  both  cases  I 
not  only  see  how  much  there  is  to  be  known,  how  insignificant  my  knowl 
edge  is,  but  I  see  how  atomic  I  am,  compared  with  other  human  beings 
Astronomers  "  think  God's  thoughts  after  him."  Alas,  I  can  hardly  think 
their  thoughts  after  them,  when  all  is  clearly  represented  \ 

After  school,  yesterday,  I  went  to  C-  G.'s  room  and  stayed  till  dark.  It 
was  pleasant,  and  reminded  me  of  the  joyful  old  times  when  I,  too,  was  a 
boarder.  I  believe  that  to  be  connected  in  some  capacity  with  a  school  i? 
what  I  am  intended  for. 

Memorandum.  —  Margaret  Fuller's  "  Conversation  Classes."  I  believe, 
though  not  fluent  in  conversation,  I  can  benefit  school-girls  by  a  similar 
arrangement  when  I'm  a  teacher.  C.  G.  is  a  good,  sound  writer  and  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  school. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  first  few  days  of  this  installment  of  my 
journal  and  find  that  I  complain  bitterly  of  school  duties  and  cares. 
From  this,  hereafter,  when  I  have  forgotten,  I  may  infer  that  I  was  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  hate  study.  I  will  defend  myself.  The  case  is  this :  I 
truly  love  knowledge.  I  thank  God  most  that  He  has  made  us  so  that  we 
may  make  ourselves  great  and  wise  and  good,  that  we  may  change  our- 
selves in  mind  from  helpless  babes  to  strong,  steadfast  characters.  At  school 
we  acquire  discipline.  We  learn  how  to  use  the  implements  with  which 
we  are  provided  for  "  working  "  the  mine  of  truth.     Alongr  with  this,  rules 
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are,  perhaps  necessarily  (I'm  not  certain),  imposed  upon  us.  Rules  arc  un- 
pleasant ;  and  the  reason  why  I'm  glad  to  leave  school  is  this  :  I  can  learn, 
I  truly  think,  as  well  alone,  now.  I  shall  be  free  from  a  restraint  that  is 
irksome  to  me.  But  then,  I  love  my  teachers,  the  institution  which  has 
t)cen  truly  to  me  an  "Alma  Mater,"  the  fellow-students  who  have  been  uni- 
foniily  kind  and  loving.  I  hope  I  take  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  O  the 
glory  oi  knowing  always  when  you  are  in  the  right  !     I  shall  arrive  at  it. 

Nowadays  and  until  Commencement,  /  am,  and  am  to  be  in  a  perpet- 
ual furor.  I  have  no  time  to  think  steadily  or  do  anything  carefully 
and  well.  Consequently,  I  don't  think.  Oh,  I'm  tired  and  fretted  and  I 
long  for  the  rest  that  is  to  follow. 

Am  reading  the  second  volume  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli's  "  Memoirs." 
Like  it,  even  at  the  first;  here's  an  extract:  "  Among  this  band  was  the 
voung  girl  who,  early  taking  a  solemn  view  of  the  duties  of  life,  found  it 
difficult  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  its  follies.  She  could  not  turn  her 
sweetness  into  'manner,'  nor  cultivate  love  of  approbation  at  the  expense 
of  virginity  of  heart.  In  so-called  society  she  found  no  sustenance  for  her 
truest,  fairest  self,  and  so  preferred  to  live  with  external  Nature,  a  few 
friends,  her  pencil  and  books.     She,  they  say,  is  '  mad  ! '  " 

Now,  in  some  respects,  I'm  like  that.  I've  no  "  sweetness  "  to  lose,  'tis 
true,  but  I  have  some  character,  some  individuality,  instead.  The  last  part 
of  the  quotation  is  like  me  as  I  would  be.  Books  I  have,  Nature  I  have.  I 
have  no  melodeon  or  organ — my  favorite  instrument ;  I  will  learn  drawing. 
Then  I  shall  have  pleasure  enough,  except — oh,  I  want  a  young  friend  of 
my  own  age,  nearly,  who  shall  love  me,  understand  me,  bear  with  me  ! 
Often  I  have  thought  that  I  had  such  an  one,  but  have  found  to  my  bitter 
regret  that  I  was  mistaken. 

Received  letter  from  Oliver.  He  has  the  second  "  Honor  "  of  his  cla.ss, 
viz,,  Latin  oration.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Archaean  Society  ;  I'm  glad, 
of  course. 

"The  girls"  say  I  am  fickle  ;  I  have  always  had  that  reputation,  I  be- 
lieve. And  yet  it  is  not  my  fault.  In  Emerson's  essay  on  "  Circles"  I  find 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Listen  :  "  Men  cease  to  interest  us,  when  we 
find  their  limitations.  The  only  sin  is  imitation.  As  soon  as  you  once  come 
up  with  a  man's  boundaries,  it  is  all  over  with  him.  Has  he  talents  ?  I  Lis 
he  enterprise?  Has  he  knowledge  ?  It  boots  not.  Infinitely  alluring  and 
attractive  was  he  to  you  yesterday,  a  great  hope,  a  sea  to  swim  in  ?  Now 
you  have  found  his  shores,  found  it  a  pond,  and  you  care  not  if  you  never 
see  it  again."  This  is  hard  philosophy,  but,  with  some  abatement,  it  is  true. 
June  22. —  Beautiful  day.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Him  that 
ruleth.  Last  night  Mary  and  I  went  to  hear  Rev.  W.  McKaig  lecture  be- 
fore the  literary  societies  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  whose  anniversary 
exercises  are  now  progressing.  His  subject,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  the 
wording  of  it,  was  :  "  The  Study  of  Philosophy  as  Necessary  to  Liberal  Cult- 
ure, and  in  its  Application  to  Theology."  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the 
ilite  of  the  town  think  little  of  the  production.  In  most  cases  the  opinions 
of  those  to  whom  I  allude  would  have  great  weight  with  me,  for  they  are 
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learned  men,  and  have  had  experience,  but  in  this  instance  my  own 
convictions  decide  so  strongl\,  so  invohmtarily,  that  I  do  not  rej^ard  their 
decisions  as  material  in  tlie  least.  For  me  the  lecture  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  best  I  have  ever  listened  to.  The  thoughts  were  original,  the 
language  forcible  Anglo-Saxon,  the  metaphors  beautiful,  and  most  of  the  con 
elusions  just.  The  word  "postulate"  occurred  too  frequently,  "mind"  was 
pronounced  "mine."  Two  words  were  incorrectly  accented,  I  forget  what 
they  were  ;  one  word  was  used,  which,  I  think,  the  dictionary  does  not  con- 
tain, "parageum,"  and  one  word"dis "something,  was  coined.     One 

of  the  conclusions  I  thought  incorrect,  viz. :  That  the  Bible  is  to  stand  even 
in  opposition  to  known  facts  ;  i.e.,  out  of  two  cases,  in  one  of  which,  the 
Hible  says  so  and  so,  in  the  other  of  which  science  plainly  declares  the  con 
trary,  the  lecturer  said  we  were  to  believe  the  Bible  and  disbelieve  science. 
This  seems  unreasonable  ;  Bishop  Butler  declares  the  contrary,  and  he  is 
good  authority.  Once  Mr.  McKaig  said  that  men  should  fconfine  them- 
selves to  specialties,  or  he  made  a  statement  very  much  like  that ;  soon  after, 
he  accused  Hugh  Miller  of  wrong  judging  because  he  had  so  closely  con- 
fined himself  to  his  specialty,  geology.  I  have  bluntly  mentioned  all  tlie 
errors  I  noticed.  Deductions  nmst  be  made  for  misapprehension  on  niv 
part,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  views  which  I  of  necessity  take,  for  my  slight 
knowledge  of  the  mighty  subject  considered,  of  the  writers  referred  to,  etc., 
etc.  But,  letting  the  errors  stand  as  I  have  placed  them,  abating  nothing, 
the  lecture  was  yet  a  fine  one.  It  was  as  refreshing  to  the  mind  to  look  from 
the  pure  heights  to  which  we  were  led,  as  to  the  lungs  is  the  bland  evening 
breeze  of  the  country  after  a  dusty  city  day.  It  would  be  presumption  and 
mockery  in  me  to  attempt  a  synopsis,  so,  out  of  respect  to  the  lecturer,  I 
forbear.  God  speed  him  always,  say  I.  The  vulgar  mind  will  not  appreci- 
ate him.  He  will  have  few  friends  (Emersonian)  because  few  equals  among 
his  companions.  Yet  he  is  enough  forhiiaself.  With  his  head  among  tlie 
stars  it  will  be  nothing  to  him  whether  dogs  fawn  or  nibble  at  his  shoe- 
ties.     "  Little  he'll  reck  !  "     I  have  spoken  enthusiastically,  as  I  feel. 

Memorandum. — I  must  study  mental  philosophy  by  myself  after  I  leave 
school.  It  was  rather  deep,  and  I  had  to  keep  up  a  terrible  thinking  to  get 
any  benefit,  but  think  I  succeeded  partially. 

Abotit  this  time,  my  dear  friend  and  gifted 'preceptor,  Prof. 
William  P.  Jones,  president  of  the  college,  stated  my  case  in 
prayer-meeting  over  at  the  church  and  asked  prayers  on  my  be- 
half. When  this  came  to  my  ears  I  felt  considerably  wrought 
upon,  for  he  had  said  I  was  an  infidel,  and  I  considered  myself  an 
inquirer.  However,  he  had  done  it  in  good  part  and  I  took  it 
the  same  way.  Revival  meetings  were  soon  begun,  and  one  Sun- 
day evening  Professor  Jones  urged  some  of  us  "  wild  girls,"  as  we 
were  called,  to  go  to  the  altar.  I  was  very  loth  to  do  this,  but,  to 
please  him,  consented.     Going  home  after  the  meeting  I  wrote 
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tlic  followiiip;  letter,  returned  to  me  after  an  lnter\'al  of  thirty 
years  In'  Mrs.  Jones  : 

I'ROKESSOR — I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  interest  you  manifest  in 
nie  and  at  the  sanie  time  I  feel  very  K"''*^}'- 

I  do  not  think  you  know  how  hard  my  heart  is,  how  far  I  am  from  fecl- 
iiij,'  anythiu}^.  I  see  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  my  conchict.  Three  facts 
stand  out  before  me  as  facts,  nothinjj  more.  I  view  them  calmly,  coldly. 
They  are  these.  I  am  a  great  sinner  ;  it  is  a  sin  greater  than  I  can  compre- 
lieiid  to  doubt  God,  or  to  refuse  submission  to  him,  for  a  moment.  I  have 
iioexcuse  for  delayingto  become  a  Christian.  The  third  fai  t  is,  I  am  as  cold 
as  an  iceberg,  as  unconcerned  as  a  stone,  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  view  il.  simply  as  a  truth.  I  disconnect  it  from  myself  I 
seem  to  think  that  all  the^c  things  coi\cern  others,  but  do  not  concern  me. 
You  will  say  that  I  (•hall  feel  in  hell  (a  hanl  word);  I  shall  see  that  these 
things  did  concern  uie,  when  I  come  to  die.  I  acknowledge  it.  If  there  is 
a  God,  a  heaven,  a  hell,  a  devil,  then  I  am  undone.  I  have  been  taught  to 
think  that  all  these  exist,  yet  from  childhood  I  have  doubted. 

I  have  been  told  that  man  feels  a  lack,  a  longing  for  something  not 
possessed,  when  away  frotn  God.  Candidly,  honestly,  I  feel  no  lack,  no 
want.  I  would  not  ask  for  more  happiness  than  I  have  always  had,  if  by 
asking  I  might  obtain  it.  You  will  say  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  this  to  God. 
I  am  thankful  to  something,  thankful  to  whatever  has  thus  blessed  me,  and  I 
wish  I  was  as  sure  that  a  good  Spirit  ruling  the  universe  had  done  this,  as 
Christians  are. 

If  I  were  to  pray,  I  should  say,  if  I  were  candid,  "  Oh  God,  if  there  be 
a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul !  " 

It  is  humiliating  for  me,  the  child  of  pious  parents,  for  whom  a  thousand 
prayers  have  been  offered  up,  to  confess  thus.  I  had  thought  no  human 
heart  should  be  permitted  to  look  so  deeply  into  mine.  But  I  think  it  just 
that  you  should  know. 

And  now,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  ask,  respectfully,  yet  earnestly, 
ought  I  to  go  to  the  altar,  to  kneel  before  the  Christian's  God,  to  hear  the 
Christian's  prayer,  careless  and  unconcerned  ?  Soon  it  will  ^e  expected  that 
I  speak  in  church.  Congratulations  will  be  numerous,  tha?  1  have  "  returned 
to  the  fold, "  and  my  dark,  wicked  heart  alone  shall  know  how  far  I  have 
wandered,  how  hypocritical  I  am. 

I  am  willing  to  attend  church,  though  it  interferes  very  much  with  my 
progress  in  science.  I  am  willing  to  go,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good, 
but  until  I  feel  differently,  I  dare  not  go  to  the  altar  again.  When  I  do  I 
will  go  unasked.     I  am, 

Gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

Frances  E.  Wii,i,ard. 

During  my  last  year,  the  follies  of  my  early  days  at  Evans- 
tou  (mentioned   in   the  sketch   of  Companionships),    were   not 
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renewed.  My  inamorata  was  in  New  England,  and  though  the 
reception  of  her  letters  marked  the  red-letter  days  of  each  week. 
4  had  promised  my  mother  better  fashions,  and  consorted  almost 
wholly  with  the  "good  girls"  among  whom  my  nickname  was 
"  the  favorite,"  and  the  only  escapade  of  which  I  was  guilty  was 
having  my  hair  neatly  shingled,  a  rare  delight,  the  contiiuiance 
of  which  until  this  hour  would  have  added  incalculably  to  the 
charms  of  existence  for  me. 

That  last  year  at  school,  of  which  ray  sister-in-law  lias 
spoken  in  her  sketch,  was  one  of  unceasing  application.  I  often 
rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  more  than  once  have  been  found  on  the 
sitting-room  floor  asleep,  with  my  face  in  my  "  Butler's  Analogy," 
or  some  other  of  those  difficult  studies  that  crowded  my  senior 
year  too  full  for  satisfaction.  % 

My  only  classmate  was  Miss  Margaret  McKee,  of  Batavia, 
111.,  a  tall,  handsome  brunette.  She  was  a  yr  'g  lady  of  the 
highest  character,  a  devoted  student  and  an  ear  'hristian.  We 
were  warm  friends  always,  her  great  reticence  ui  .lature,  and  my 
frankness  proving  mutually  attractive.  We  had  no  quarrel  over 
class  honors,  she  taking  the  salutatory,  and  I  the  valedictory. 

Up  to  that  time,  my  life  had  known  no  greater  disappoint- 
ment than  the  decision  of  my  mother  that  I  could  not  study  Latin 
and  Greek.  One  year  longer  devoted  wholly  to  these  studies,  with 
my  habits  of  application,  would  have  given  me  at  least  a  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  of  them  both,  but  mother  has  always  strenuously 
objected  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  believing  that  the  time  might 
be  far  better  expended  in  a  well  selected  course  of  English  liter- 
ature, which  she  said  I  should  have  at  home,  free  from  the 
trammel  of  rules  and  the  unescapable  bondage  of  the  school-bell. 
I  think  she  was  in  error  here,  and  that  the  mental  gymna.stics 
furnished  by  such  studies  would  >iave  be°n  incalculably  valuable 
to  one  of  my  tastes  and  temperament.  I  remember  playing  for 
hours,  a  piece  of  classical  music  that  se^.-med  to  me  to  express  the 
pathos  of  the  situation,  and,  at  its  clo.:^,  the  jubilant  triumph 
even  over  this  deprivation  and  sorrow. 

July  ^3 — Since  I  last  wrote  in  my  journal,  under  date  of  June  22, 
I  have  suffered  much,  physically  and  mentally.  I  have  borne  great  disap- 
pointments (for  me)  but,  as  I  have  suffered,  I  have  thought,  and  I  am  the 
wiser  and  the  better  for  my  trial.     I  have  had  typhoid  fever ;  am  just  re- 
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covering.  Vory  much  of  interest  has  occurred  during  these  unchronicltd 
(lays.  Ihave  seen  Oliver's  diploma  and  my  own.  VJc  nnt  gradiiales  !  How 
virv  little  does  the  word  mean,  and  yet  how  much  !  It  means  years  of  i)atient, 
>ik'iu  brain  work,  discipline,  obedience  to  the  will  of  others.  It  means  that 
wf  have  started  on  the  beautiful  search  after  truth  and  right  and  peace. 
Only  started — only  opened  the  door.  Thank  God !  we  may  go  on  forever 
alone.  I  was  unable  to  be  present  or  to  receive  my  diploma  and  Mary  took 
it  for  nie.  *#***» 

I  am  very  3orry  I  was  vexed.  There  was  no  valedictory.  The  examina- 
tions aiul  Commencement  exercises  passed  off  creditably  to  the  institution,  I 
have  been  told.  Oliver  ha;i  gone  with  several  classmates  and  friends  on  a 
trip  to  Lake  Superior.  Of  course  we  are  anxious  about  him.  C.  G.  left 
ichool  just  as  I  was  taken  sick.  Her  mother  is  dead.  Poor  girl !  She  is 
liaving  a  hatd  trial,  and  a  weary  life,  but  if  she  bears  it  well,  it  will  be  better 
for  her.  Dr.  Ludlani,  our  honored  and  jeloved  physician,  has  gone  to  the 
licautiful  Land  o'  the  Leal.  What  we  used  to  see  walking  the  streets,  and 
smiling  pleasantly,  the  chrysalis  he  inhabits  1,  sleeps  in  Rose  Hill  cemetery. 
The  spirit  is  happy  to  day  with  God  and  clirist.  It  is  very  tvell.  If  I  had 
liad  his  preparation,  joyfully  would  I  have  exchanged  places  with  him. 
But  I  have  come  back  to  life  to  suffer,  and  toil,  and  earn, — in  some  degree, — 
the  rest  of  the  hereafter. 

It  was  the  disappointment  of  my  life,  that  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  ex- 
aminations, read  my  essay  and  graduatt  regularly.  I  have  borne  it  stoically  ; 
I  liavc  shed  no  tear,  and  said  little  about  it,  uz*  I  have  thought.  His  hand 
has  crushed  me,  and  not  without  reason,  not,  I  hope,  ir.  vain. 

I  shall  be  twenty  years  old  in  September,  and  I  have  as  y"t  been  of 
no  use  in  the  world.  When  I  recover,  when  I  possess  once  more  a  ' '  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,"  I  will  earn  my  own  living  ;  "pay  my  own  way,"  and 
try  to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  It  will — it  shall — be  better  that  I  did  not  die. 
My  acquaintances  have  been  kind  during  my  illness ;  especially  I  name  with 
gratitude  Mary  Bannister  and  Rowena  Kidder.  Mrs.  Noyes  has  shown  an 
interest  in  me,  and  has  done  me  a  kindness  which  I  can  not  forget,  and  for 
which,  I  think,  I  am  as  thankful  as  I  am  capable  of  being.  This  verse  from 
one  of  Longfellow's  poems  has  comforted  ''nd  quieted  me  : 


And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 


Take  them  all  in  all,  my  school  days  were  a  blessed  time, 

I  full  of  happiness  and  aspiration,  having  in  them  the  charm  of 

[success  and  the  witchery  of  friendship,  deepening  in  my  heart 

the  love  of  humanity  and   exalting  my  spirit  to  the  worship 

of  God. 
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Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  outgrowth  of  the  harum-scarum 
period  of  about  four  mo.iLlis  on  which  I  entered,  as  a  student  at 
Kvanston,  was  tlie  peculiar  construction  of  the  rules  by  tliu 
"Ne'er-do-weels,"  and  after  a  few  weeks  adopted,  I  grieve  to 
say,  by  me.  That  is,  they  said  the  rules  were  so  ninnerous  thai 
nobody  could  remember  them  all.  and  that  if  we  were  quiet  niid 
t)rderly  we  shouhl,  in  effect,  keep  the  niles,  because  the  end  tlitv 
sought  would  be  attained,  even  though  we  did  not  technicalK 
observe  each  specification.  Every  night  at  pra\-ers,  those  wlm 
had  violated  the  rules  were  to  rise  and  rejiort.  We  simply  did 
not  rise.  I  think  I  never  in  my  life  had  such  a  sense  of  ill-desert 
as  when  at  the  close  of  the  term,  our  beloved  Professor  Jones 
called  the  names  of  all  who  had  violated  the  rules,  asking  them 
to  rise,  whereupon  they  reluctanth^  stood  up,  among  them  my 
sister  Mary,  who  was  the  saint  of  the  school.  He  then  called 
the  names  of  all  who  had  not  violated  the  rules,  that  is,  who  had 
not  reported  having  done  so,  and  we  stood  up,  none  of  us  know- 
ing to  what  all  this  was  preliminary.  Now  came  the  keenest 
moment  of  self-contempt  I  ever  knew,  for  the  Professor  made  a 
beautiful  speech,  in  which  he  gently  labored  with  those  who  iiad 
broken  the  rules,  and  then,  with  enthusiasm,  thanked  those  who 
had  not,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  other  members  of  tlic 
faculty,  and  held  them  uj)  as  an  example  !  The  fact  that  wc 
were  not  suspected,  proves  that  we  did  not  do  anything  partic- 
ularly out  of  the  way,  and  that  our  general  reputation  was  good; 
but  I  was  so  disgusted  with  myself  at  tlu.  false  standing,  tliat 
but  for  a  miserable  sense  of  what  they  call  '  honor,"  subsisting 
among  school-mates  and  thieves,  I  .should  have  risen  then  and 
there,  in  obedience  t<^  my  strong  impulse,  and  stated  the  facts  in 
the  case.  These  circumstances  had  much  to  do  with  my  radical 
action  when  I  became  president  of  the  same  institution  twelve 
years  later,  and  almost  altogether  put  rules  aside,  having  instead 
a  Roll  of  Honor,  am*  a  .system  of  vSelf-governnient. 

I  wish  I  had  not  had  those  months  as  a  "  law  irato  myself, " 
though  nothing  worse  occurred  in  them  than  I  have  told,  except 
that  one  night  Maggie  and  I  dressed  up  as  two  pirates.  I  had 
1>een  reading  that  greatest  t)f  pirate  stories,  "Ja.:k  Sheppard," 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  1  had  ever  seen,  and  we  were  plan- 
ning for  the  adventures  that  were   before  us  as  highwaymen  ct 
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the  sea,  and  were  using,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  much  of  the 
laii.uuagf  that  such  men  woukl  have  used  as  we  knew,  which 
was  not  much,  and,  horrible  to  reUite,  were  armed  and  e(iuip{)CMi. 
not  only  with  wooden  p.stols  and  bowie-knives,  but  with  a  cii^av 
apiece,  and  I  am  afraid  that  on  the  table  l)etween  us  stood  a  boule 
(il  ;<inger-pop,  which  was  as  far  as  we  dared  to  go  in  the  directum 
of  iiie])riation.  We  were  not  accustomed  to  estimate  the  perme- 
ating power  of  cigar  smoke,  whereby  we  were  very  soon  gi\'en 
away  ;  for  there  came  a  gentle  little  rap  at  the  door,  and  without 
waiting  for  any  response,  a  tall,  elegant  w'oman  came  in.  Miss 
Mary  Dickinson,  my  division  teacher.  vSlie  it  was  wh(>,  entering 
my  room  each  day,  would  run  her  fniger  along  the  window- 
irame  to  see  if  there  had  been  careful  dustiiig.  She  was  an  ex- 
([nisite  woman  in  look  and  manner,  as  fresh  and  dainty  as  a  rose. 
Il  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  spectacle  to  her  to  .see  a  girl  who 
never  failed  in  her  recitation  room  sitting,  in  the  character  I  had 
assumed,  I>e.side  anothf;r  who  was  known  as  "the  wildest  girl 
ill  school.  But  Mi.ss  Dickinson  had  remarkable  clearness  of 
lUL'iUal  vision.  vShe  made  no  ado  whatever,  but  said,  "Well,  if 
this  is  not  fortunate  !  The  mo.squitoes  have  almost  driven  me 
out  of  m>-  room  this  hot  summer  night,  and  if  you  girls  will  just 
come  in  and  smoke  them  out,  it  will  l)e  a  great  favor  to  me."  So 
WL'  had  to  fc'low  after  her,  in  our  high-top  1)oots,  and  there  we 
sat.  as  imjKirturbable  as  we  knew  how  to  be,  but  with  vcrj'  height- 
LiiL'd  color,  I  am  sure,  and  she  insisted  on  our  smoking,  while 
lie  th'ew  up  the  windows  and  drove  l)efore  her  the  fluttering 
::  osiiuuoes.  She  never  alluded  to  the  subject  afterward,  neitiier 
•  '•  'ited  nor  reproved  us,  for  she  wisely  rea.soned  that  the  charm 
:;  .11  vve  were  doing  was  the  dare-devil  character  of  the  perform- 
.i;i'c.  and  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  verv  connnonplace  affair,  this 
I  Harm  would  soon  be  gone. 

My  Bible  class  teacher  at  this  time  was  Mrs.  Governor  Bev- 
eridije,  who  had  a  ver>'  happy  way  of  presenting  the  truths  of 
Cliristianity,  for  she  did  not  speak  in  a  canting  lone  or  u.se  cer- 
tain prescribed  fonns.  She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  talk 
tit  sacred  things  in  a  pleasant,  companionable  way  that  used  to 
l)t  (luite  rare  in  Christian  people 

Our  Mintfr\'a  Society  was  the  literary  pet  of  the  college,  and 
llie  ilebates,  essays  and  literary  ])ai)ers  to  which  its  "Publics" 
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gave  rise,  are  still  familiar  in  my  memory  as  household  words. 
For  these  occasions  I  was  wont  to  prepare  the  poetic  effusions, 
which,  fortunately,  were  chiefly  confiticd  to  that  early  period  ol 
my  development. 

Following  the  fashion  of  my  home,  I  asked  Professor  for 
ground  enough  to  make  a  little  flower  garden.  The  idea  was 
]iopular  and  soon  each  girl  in  my  .set  had  her  own  little  garden 
spot,  where  we  worked  each  day  like  beavers,  v>'ing  with  each 
other  as  to  whose  flowers  should  be  the  best  kept  and  most 
attractive. 

I  do  not  remember  often  losing  my  temper  during  my  stay  at 
the  college,  and  never  so  far  as  the  teachers  were  concerned,  savt 
when  in  an  examination  in  Silliman's  chemistry,  after  I  had  borne, 
as  I  knew,  a  successful  part  in  the  recitation,  nearly  every  other 
member  of  the  class  was  .sent  to  the  front  to  perform  an  experi- 
ment, writing  the  fomiida  thereof  on  the  board.  Knowing  that  I 
was  "  well  up  "  in  the  entire  list,  T  went  to  my  room  unspeakably 
angry  with  what  I  considered  the  favoritism  of  the  oversight,  and 
expressed  my.self  with  .so  much  freedom  that  my  sister  Mai} ,  ,i- 
usual,  called  me  to  order.  Another  display  occurred  when  my 
diploma  came  home,  my  sister  having  received  it  in  my  stead,  as 
I  was  conhned  to  m>  room  at  the  time  in  the  convalescence  that 
followed  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Finding  that  tlie  diploma 
was  totally  blank  when  I  had  been  expecting  to  see  it  filled  out 
in  due  form,  and  cminting  so  much  on  the  pleasure  of  it  all,  I 
tos.sed  it  out  of  the  window  with  an  exclamation  of  utter  disgust. 

Commencement  Day  in  the  old  church  was  a  great  day  in- 
deed. ^\'e  exhausted  ourselves  on  decoration,  a  profuse  growth 
of  evergreens  in  the  then  primitive  I'A'auston  favoring  our  plan-. 
An  immense  .stage  was  built  out  and  over  the  pews,  and  under  i 
beautiful  arch  stood  the  performers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  il;i\ 
in  June  of  1858  when,  although  I  was  not  a  Senior,  I  was  in;! 
down  on  the  program  for  an  essay  that  I  duly  wrote  and  deliverer!, 
nor  the  inward  tumult  of  delight  as  the  bouquets  from  all  part- 
of  the  house  fell  at  my  feet,  the  gifts,  no  doubt,  of  my  loyal  set  of 
"  Ne'er-do-weels." 

An  amusing  letter  from  my  father  to  his  daughters  .vheii 
they  were  at  school  in  Kvauston,  gives  a  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  : 
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Mary,  my  dear,  yoii  will  find  inclosed  my  scribblings  in  response  to  your 
request,  but  you  must  not  cn])y,  but  take  any  thought,  or  suggestion,  or  illus- 
tration, wliich  seems  to  correspond  with  the  genius  of  your  piece.  I'rances 
must  help  you  to  select  and  arrange.  I  think  the  whole  thing  of  "  doubtful 
tuniiency." 

Frances,  your  letter  of  eighteen  dollars'  notoriety  nearly  upset  my 
eciuanimity,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you  to  come  home,  but 
upon  second  thought  concluded  to  forward  six  dollars  to  Miss  Dickinson  to 
buy  the  material  for  your  dresses,  wliich  will  be  amply  sufficient,  and  more 
too.  As  fur  the  sashes,  I  shall  buy  them  here,  if  necessary.  I  am  some- 
wluit  at  a  loss  whether  or  not  to  ask  Professor  Jones  whether  he  prefers  to 
liavj  your  tuition  and  board  bills  paid,  or  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
paid  to  fix  you  up  in  white  for  the  Commencement !  I  am  quite  sure  what 
liis  choice  would  be.  The  fact  is,  I  have  no  money.  I  have  sold  some 
wheat  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  get  money  for  actual  necessaries.  "  You 
can't  have  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin."  Candy!  Candy!  Candy!  Mary 
looks  ominous.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Wheat  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  buy 
candy  for  farmers'  daughters  ! !  !  Eighteen  dollars  !  My  horrors  !  That  is 
a  pretty  serious  prelude  to  the  perpetuation  of  college  honors.  I  am  done 
and  say  no  more.  Mary's  letter  is  all  right,  I'Vaiues  says,  except  that  "  it 
hnks  force."  Mary,  you  had  better  write  all  the  letti-rs  if  the  force  comes 
to  me  in  this  shape  !  All  in  tolerable  health.  I?ridgeL  "  sings  praises  "  and 
Mike  says  "  Oh,"  and  John  looks  amazed  as  they  hear  of  all  your  goings  on. 

Your  Afkkctionatk  F.\thkk. 

The  various  teacher.s  that  I  hn  '  before  I  was  converted,  were 
all  excellent  men  and  women  and  ,il  Christians.  I  saw  nothing 
ill  their  conduct  to  make  me  doubt  this,  but  as  far  as  I  can  recall 
not  one  of  them  ever  spoke  to  me  on  spiritual  things  other  than 
indirectly,  except  Mrs.  W.  P.  Jones.  She  came  lo  my  room  one 
night  when  I  belonged  to  the  class  of  "wild  girlb,"  talked  to  nn 
in  die  gentlest  and  most  tender  way,  not  reprovingly,  lor  I  was 
by  no  means  an  outbreaking  sinner,  only  had  a  happy  ;o-lucky. 
reckless  spirit  full  of  adventtire,  at  least,  as  far  as  she  knew,  for 
we  girls  were  apt  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost  to  the  teach  (.'rs 
always.  Before  leaving  she  asked  if  she  might  pray  with  me.  I 
told  her  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  her,  whereupon  we  knelt 
down  beside  my  bed  and  with  her  arm  around  me  she  prayed 
earnestly  that  I  might  be  led  to  see  the  light  and  do  the  right, 
r  am  sure  that  every  school-girl  if  approached  as  wisely  and 
sincerely  as  I  was  by  that  good  and  noble  woman,  would  respond 
as  gratefully  as  I  did.  Teachers  lose  very  much  when  they  fail 
to  utilize  the  good-will  they  have  enlisted  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
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A  few  years  since,  Professor  Jones  wrote  out  his  recollections 
of  me  as  a  student  in  respect  to  the  vital  question  of  Christianity. 
He  did  this  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  I  was  his  pupil,  and 
though  he  is  mistaken  as  to  some  of  the  dates,  the  general  histor- 
ical statements  of  his  letter  have  afforded  me  much  consolation, 
and  I  reproduce  them  here,  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  his 
too  generous  and  partial  estimate  of  his  old  pupil.  This  was  the 
last  paper  penned  by  him  : 

Yoj  have  requested  me  to  contribute  a  few  reminiscences  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willarcl  and  her  sister  Mary  when  students  at  the  Northwestern 
Female  College.  Those  are  memories  very  precious  to  me,  and  some  of 
them  I  will  gladly  sketch,  so  far  as  I  can  do  it  in  words.  How  certainly  I 
know,  however,  that  I  must  fail  to  give  them  to  you  with  the  freshness  aud 
inspiration  of  life  ! 

In  the  first  of  these  Willard  memories,  I  recall  only  the  father — a  man 
of  singularly  original  manner  and  expression.  Always  urbane  and  polite^ 
while  always  observing,  he  was  as  full  of  inquiry  on  almost  every  topic  as  a 
novice,  yet  ready  at  any  moment  to  express  an  opinion  on  nearly  any  sub- 
ject in  thought  and  language  breathing  the  fragrance  of  originality.  He 
came  to  inspect  the  institution  for  himself  before  placing  his  daughters  in 
it.  He  had  evidently  caught  the  prophecy  that  they  were  to  make  the 
world  better,  and  was  determined  to  aid  them  all  he  could.  He  told  with 
natural  pride  of  the  prize  taken  by  Frances  for  the  best  essay  read  at  tlie 
State  Fair  of  Illinois  -  a  truly  meritorious  production— and  described  \kx 
so  fully  that  when  she  entered  college  I  needed  no  interpreter  of  her  state 
of  mind  and  character.  She  had  reached  an  age  when  every  old  belief  was 
required  to  give  a  reason  for  being  retained,  or  else  was  told  to  stand  aside. 
Many  of  father's  and  mother's  teachings,  once  accepted  without  question, 
were  being  quietly  subjected  to  further  inquiry.  Fragments  of  soplio- 
morean  eloquence  from  a  neighboring  college,  questioning  nearly  everything 
in  morals  taught  by  college  professors  or  believed  I)}'  the  Christian  woild, 
had  reached  her  ears  and  helped  to  excite  her  doubts.  The  parents  liati 
hitherto  attended  to  her  instruction  in  a  model  way  under  their  own  roof; 
the  mother  being  Ijy  heredity  a  teacher,  and  bj'  education  and  expeiiciu'e 
unusually  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation.-i  of  her  children's  education  deep  and 
broad.  But  the  time  liad  come  when  Frances  longed  to  go  to  college,  and 
the  parents  were  convinced  that  it  was  fully  lime  to  place  her  under  otlier 
instructors  than  themselves,  and  to  let  her  contend  in  all  the  higlier 
branches  of  study  with  minds  of  her  own  age. 

When  the  daughters  entered  college,  what  I  had  learned  of  the  father, 
kept  closely  locked  in  my  own  Ureast,  was  of  priceless  service  to  iiu' in 
giving  direction  to  other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  v/ell  as  in  my  own 
treatment  of  them. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  the  taste  of  Frances  as  regarded  stuilies. 
She  would  take  mathematics  a.^  a  disagreeable  mental  touic  recommended 
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bv  the  learned  of  all  ages.  The  sciences  drew  her  strongly,  and  won  close 
study,  but  her  ilelight  was,  first  the  Belles-lettres  studies,  and  then,  as  she 
advanced  in  her  course,  mental  and  moral  science  and  the  argumentative 
Butler's  Analogy. 

From  the  day  she  entered,  she  made  friends  rapidly.  Among  the  stu- 
dents, she  was  an  emotional  and  intellectual  loadstone.  They  loved  to 
cluster  around  her  and  hear  her  talk.  She  would  set  them  to  discoursing 
on  subjects  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  college  girls'  conversations, 
interspersing  her  own  wise,  quaint  and  witty  speeches,  to  the  great  delight 
of  her  listeners.  Possessed  of  a  worthy  ambition  to  live  for  a  purpose,  she 
inspired  the  same  feeling  in  many  of  her  school-mates.  Her  lively  imagina- 
tion drew  plans  for  the  future,  not  only  of  herself  but  of  those  around  her, 
iyto  which  they  entered  with  a  spirit  that  showed  itself  in  all  their  work. 
If  they  built  castles  in  Spain,  they,  nevertheless,  laid  foundations  for  char- 
acter and  future  achievement  in  real  life,  which  endured  long  after  their 
airy  visions  passed  away,  as  their  lives  since  have  well  attested. 

Though  inclined  to  be  reticent  in  presence  of  tlie  older  teachers,  it  was 
not  long  before  her  novel  cjuestions  and  original  remarks  in  the  recitation 
rooms,  uttered  in  the  agreeable  spirit  she  always  man  ifested,  won  the  hearts  of 
all  the  faculty.  Very  soon  what  proved  to  be  a  life-long  attachment  grew  up 
belweeu  her  and  one  of  the  junicr  teacherr,,  Lydia  IM.  Hayes,  subsequently 
that  devoted  missionary  to  India,  IMrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh.  The  influence  of 
ihe  sweet,  consistent,  Christian  life  of  this  excellent  v.oman  worked  as  a 
constant  rebuke  to  any  doubts  Miss  Willard  might  have  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

Imagine,  if  possible,  with  what  joyful  surprise  these  two  congenial  spirits 
met  years  afterwards  in  far-oflf  Egypt,  as  Miss  Wil.ard  was  making  her  pil 
gfimage  to  Palestine  and  Mrs.  Waugh  was  returning  with  her  children  from 
India.  One  moment  the  hotel  register  revealed  to  Miss  Willard  the  fact 
that  I\Irs.  Waugh  was  under  the  same  roof ;  the  next,  they  were  in  each 
other's  arms.  There,  oblivious  for  the  time  being  of  the  monuments  of  fifty 
centuries,  eloquent  with  the  marvelous  history  which  fills  that  wondrous 
land,  they  thought  only  and  talked  only  of  life  in  the  college  and  Evanston, 
and  of  the  friends  of  college  days. 

From  the  first,  I  was  concerned  to  learn  whether  in  the  gatherings  of 
students  in  her  room  and  elsewhere  Miss  Willard  was  disseminating  skep- 
tical notions.  I  soon  ascertained  that  her  skepticism  was  of  a  mild  form. 
Most  of  all,  she  douljted  all  her  doubts,  and  in  regard  to  otlier  students,  was 
of  her  own  good  judgment  pursuing  very  nearly  the  course  I  would  have 
advistd.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  one  so  frank  as  she  to  conceal  her 
doubts  altogether,  although  she  did  not  try  to  foster  them  in  others.  One 
day,  one  of  her  dearest  friends  came  to  me  exclaiming, 

"What  a  queer  girl  Frank  Willard  is!  She  won't  confess  that  she 
knows  or  believes  anything.  She  says  she  does  n't  know  whether  there 
is  a  C,()(l,  and  she  does  n't  kr.ow  whether  the  B:Me  is  true ; — she  is  trying 
to  find  out." 

"  Don't  be  distressed,  Mattie,"  I  said,   "if  she  will  only  keep  on  trying 
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to  find  out,  she  will  find  out.     All  her  friends  have  to  do,  is  to  pray  that  she 
may  persevere." 

There  were  students'  prayer  meetings,  :lass  meetings,  and  missionur)- 
meetings,  revivals  came  and  went,  and  few  except  Miss  Willard  failed  to 
take  lively  interest  in  them.  Still  I  was  confident  that  she  was  not  indiffer- 
ent. She  never  scoffed  at  others'  piety,  nc  er  sought  to  deter  any  one,  but 
always  encouraged  her  friends  to  do  what  tl  .ey  believed  was  right.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  one  to  be  brought  into  the  <'aith 
by  the  mere  entreaties  and  importunities  of  her  friends,  and  I  discouraged 
attemi)ts  of  that  kind.  And  yet  the  incident  so  tenderly  recalled  by  Miss 
Willard  in  one  of  her  addresses  when  she  spoke  of  Mrs.  Jones  as  the  only 
teacher  who  had  ever  gone  to  her  room,  and,  putting  an  arm  about  her,  asked 
her  to  let  her  pray  for  her,  shows  how  deeply  she  appreciated  any  manifestu- 
tions  of  interest  in  her  spiritual  welfare. 

Miss  Willard  grew  dearer  to  all,  and  every  one,  teachers  and  students, 
grew  prouder  of  her  as  she  moved  on  to  what  we  knew  would  be  a  brilliaut 
graduation.  Her  intellectual  lineaments  had  grown  stronger,  and  shone 
brighter,  and,  best  of  all,  the  unrest  of  doubt  seemed  to  be  disappearing. 
It  began  to  be  remark'ed  by  teachers  that  she  took  more  interest  in  the  col- 
lege religious  meetings,  attending  them  without  solicitation. 

We  were  reviewing  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  preparato'-y  to  the  final 
examinations.  I  entered  the  class  without  a  book,  and  having  occasion  to 
ask  for  one.  Miss  Willard  handed  me  hers.  It  opened  of  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter  on  "Virtue,"  and  on  the  blank  half  page  opposite,  I 
read  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  words)  the  following  memorandum : 
"When  I  began  this  study,  I  could  not  say  whether  there  was  a  God  or 
no— and  if  there  was,  whether  He  cared  for  me  or  not.  Now,  thanks  to 
President  Wayland  and  my  faithful  instructors,  I  can  say  from  my  heart  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  my  Father." 

I  exchanged  glances  with  Frances,  and  sat  silent  until  the  mist  of  joy 
cleared  away  from  my  eyes,  and  the  swelling  of  my  heart  subsided  enough 
to  allow  me  to  proceed  with  the  recitation.  The  students  began  to  look  at 
each  other  in  surprise  ;  then  I  poured  questions  in  upon  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  question,  answer  and  discussion,  the  unusual  opening  of  the  recita- 
tion was  overlooked. 

Of  course,  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  tell  Miss  Willard  how  over- 
joyed I  was  to  learn  that  she  had  escaped  from  her  doubts,  and  how  much 
I  hoped  she  would  soon  frankly  acknowledge  her  Heavenly  Father  before 
the  world,  and  zealously  work  for  Him. 

"  She  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  God  ;"  "  she  did  not  know  that  the 
Bible  was  true ;  "  "she  was  trying  to  find  out."  The  Divine  Spirit  had  led 
her  on  in  her  search.  The  many  infli'cuces  of  the  college  had  aided  her, 
and  the  child  of  God  had  felt  her  way  back  to  His  arms.  Father's  and 
mother's  teachings  were  holy  truths  to  her  once  more. 

Weeks  passed  on — weeks  full  of  the  arduous  labors  preceding  the  col- 
lege Commencement,  absorbing  the  minds  and  hearts,  and  consuming  the 
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(lays  of  teachers  and  students.  Miss  Willard  was  as  busy  as  the  rest,  yet, 
unknown  to  us,  a  subject  of  still  greater  importance  commanded  her  chief 
concern. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  A  large  congregation  in  the  Methodist  churcli 
had  listened  to  an  ordinary  sermon  and  seemed  somewhat  impatient  for 
dismissal,  when  the  pastor,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  those  who  wished  to  unite  with  the  church  on  probation  to 
meet  him  at  the  altar.  The  revival  wave  of  the  last  winter  had  rolled  by  ; 
there  had  been  no  special  meetings ;  not  a  ripple  of  religious  excitement 
was  discoverable  on  the  smooth  current  of  the  church.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, no  one  was  expected  to  respond  to  the  pastor's  invitation.  A 
moment's  pause,  and  a  single  young  woman  moved  out  into  the  main  aisle 
and  with  a  firm  step  approached  the  altar.  Instantly,  all  eyes  converged  on 
htr.  There  v.as  no  mistaking  that  form  and  face  ;  it  was  Miss  Willard.*  No 
sign  or  faintest  token  of  doubt  clouded  that  countenance  now.  There  was 
that  firtn  expression  of  the  features  which  clinches  faith,  and  says,  "  Here  1 
stand.  I  can  do  no  other."  The  effect  on  the  congregation  was  electrical. 
For  a  few  moments  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  held  all  other  feelings  in 
check,  but  soon  hundreds  of  faces  turned  to  hundreds  of  others,  filled  with 
surprise  and  joy,  and  many  an  eye. was  moist  with  tears.  Some  one  began 
the  doxology,  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and  it  was  sung 
as  if  the  very  stars  were  expected  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

Of  Mary  Willard  I  shall  write  but  little.  That  charming  memoir, 
prepared  by  her  devoted  sister,  through  which  she  still  lives  and  works 
with  saving  power,  "Nineteen  Beautiful  Years,"  reveals  her  pure,  loving 
nature  so  transparently  and  faithfully  that  I  can  not  f^.>  better  than  refer  to 
the  latter  part  of  it,  immediately  preceding  her  final  si»'kness,  to  point  out 
Mary  Willard  as  known  to  her  college  teachers.  From  the  first,  it  was  easy 
to  read  iu  her  serene,  open,  intelligent  face  that  she  was  less  troubled  about 
faith  than  works.  She  was  a  close  student,  punctual  in  her  performance  of 
all  her  duties  as  the  coming  of  the  days  and  hours.  After  the  parents 
removed  to  Evanston,  and  she  had  to  brave  all  kinds  of  weather  between 
home  and  college,  this  punctuality  seemed  still  more  remarkable.  But  it 
was  not  merely  her  studies  that  engaged  her  mind  ;  ways  of  making  others 
hajjpy— particularly  her  friends  at  home  and  college  mates— occupied  much 
of  liLT  thoughts  and  time.  If  spiritual  doubts  came  to  her,  she  was  so  busy 
s. niggling  to  perform  what  was  her  duty,  that  she  had  no  time  to  pursue 
tliLiu.  "If  everybody  would  only  do  right,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  would 
end  all  the  trouble  in  the  world,  wouldn't  it?"  "Why  dc  n't  people  do 
more  to  make  the  world  good  ?"  She  had  an  extremely  sensitive  conscience 
rendered  quicker  and  stronger  by  her  constant  practice.  I  never  knew  a 
more  endowed  nature  ethically,  and  her  love  of  all  high  and  beautiful 
things  was  a  perpetual  deilight  to  her  teachers  and  friends.  It  is  a  comfcrt 
to  know  that  this  bright  intelligence  lives  on  "in  minds  made  better  by  her 
presence  "  the  world  around. 


'This  was  one  year  later  than  Profes'or  Jones  supposed 
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This  period,  often  very  dull  and  sometimes  very  gay,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  graduate  and  the  .sense  or  nonsense  of 
her  family,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  in  a  young  woman's  life. 
She  has  not  yet  found  her  ' '  vocation. "  Friends  wait  and  watch. 
Materfarailias  fears  and  paterfamilias  hopes.  It  is  a  time  full  of 
unuttered  pathos  for  a  gentle,  refined  and  modest  girl.  The 
truth  is,  she  ought  never  to  be  put  into  a  position  so  equivocal  — 
one  whose  tendency  is  to  tinge  her  soul  with  at  least  a  temporary 
bitterness.  Girls  should  be  definitely  set  at  work  after  their 
school  days  end,  even  as  boys  are,  to  learn  some  bread-winning 
employment  that  will  give  them  an  independent  status  in  the 
world  of  work.  Better  still,  this  education  of  the  hand  should 
be  carried  on  for  both,  side  by  side  with  that  of  head  and  heart. 

But  these  high  views  had  not  dawned  on  the  world  in  my 
day,  so  for  two  years  after  my  graduation  I  stayed  at  home,  with 
three  brief  intervals  of  school  teaching.  My  journals  show  that 
the  unfailing  resource  of  books  and  pen  kept  me  in  pretty  good 
heart,  while  our  delightful  home  life,  rounded  into  completeness 
by  my  brother's  return  from  college,  rose  "like  the  swell  of 
some  sweet  tune,"  then  died  away  forever  in  the  pitiful  minor 
strains  of  my  sister  Mary's  death, 

September  28,  i860. — I  remember  that  I  used  to  think  myself  smart.  1 
used  to  plan  great  things  that  I  would  do  and  be.  I  meant  to  become 
famous,  never  doubting  that  I  had  the  power.  But  it  is  over.  The  mist  lias 
cleared  away  and  I  dream  no  longer,  though  I  am  only  twenty-one  years  old. 
If  it  be  true  that  we  have  need  to  say,  "  God  help  us  when  we  think  our- 
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selvis  strong,"  I  believe  that  the  opposite  is  equally  true  ;  nay,  that  we  need 
Him  most  when  most  distrusting  our  own  capabilities.     And  I  have  come 
to  this  point ;  I  think  myself  not  good,  not  gifted  in  any  way.     I  can  not 
see  why  I  should  be  loved,  why  I  should  hope  for  myself  a  beautiful  and 
useful  life  or  a  glorious  immortality  at  its  close.     Never  before  in  all  my 
life  have  I  held  myself  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  since  I  came  home  this  last 
time.     It  is  a  query  with  me,  however,  whether  really  I  amount  to  so  little  as 
I  think.     I  can  not  cpiite  content  myself  to  belong  to  what  Dr.  Ludlam  once 
called,  much  to  my  disgust,  then,  "  the  happy  mediocrity."     Is  it,  then,  in- 
evitable that  I  am  to  account  myself  one  of  the  great  "  commonalty  "  during 
life  ?    Let  us  see.    Jump  into  the  scales,  V.  P^.  W.,  in  honesty  as  before  God, 
and,  I  say  it  reverently,  you  shall  be  weighed.      What  you  believe  of  your- 
u-lf  is  vital  to  you.     Let  others  think  as  they  will,  if  you  feel  "  the  victory 
in  vou,"  as  my  father  says,  all  things  are  possible.     Then  deal  generously 
with  yourself;   let  not  overweening  modesty  (of  which  I  think  you  never 
have  been  accused)  cause  you  to  pass  lightly  over  any  redeeming  traits  you 
may  possess.     Let  us  have  just  weights  and  measurements  in  all  respects. 
Beginning  at  the  lowest  and  yet  the  highest  department  (let  the  paradox 
go  unexplained),   you  are    not  beautiful,  pretty,   or  even   good-looking. 
There  is  the  bald  fact  for  you,  make  what  you  can  of  it.     And  yet  (offset 
No.  I,)  you  are  not  disagreeable  nor  unpleasant,  either  in  face  or  figure. 
You  have  no  shocking  defects  in  respect  to  personal  appearance,  and  that  is 
something.     Your  expression  is  perhaps  rather  resolute  than  otherwise,  and 
naturally,  perhaps  artfully,  you  tell  but  little  with  your  face.     In  manner 
you  are  reserved  toward  those  to  whom  you  feel  indifferent.     You  are  too 
nuich  inclined  to  moods,  and  yet  you  are  as  a  rule  exceedingly  careful  not 
to  wound  the   feelings  of  others,  and  you  intend  to  be  deferential  toward 
those  you  think  superiors,  kind   to  your  inferiors  and  cordial  with  your 
eijuals.    You  are   hardly  natural    enough   when    in  society,    and  have  a 
certain  air  of  self-consciousness  sometimes  that  ill  becomes  you.     However, 
as  you  think  umch  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by  and  by  your 
manner  will  assume  the  half  cordial,  half  dignified  character  that  accords 
best  with  your  nature.     You  have  a  good  mind,  but  one  not  evenly  balanced 
or  developed.     Your  perceptions  are  rather  quick,  your  memory,  on  the 
whole,  unusual,  imagination  good,  reasoning  faculties  very  fair  ;  your  judg- 
ment in  practical  matters  not  extraordinary,  but  elsewhere  excellent.    Your 
nature  is  appreciative ;  you  are  not  cross- grained.     You  feel  with  a  sur- 
prising and  almost  painful   quickness.     An   innuendo  or  double  entendre 
smites  you  like  a  blow. 

Your  nature,  though  not  of  an  emotional  cast,  is  not  unfeeling.  You 
lack  the  all-embracing  love  for  man  as  man  that  is  so  noble  and  admira- 
Me,  yet  the  few  friends  that  you  count  among  your  treasures  have  more  devo- 
tion from  you  than  they  dream  of,  doubtless,  for  your  love  for  them  approaches 
ilolatry.  And  yet  your  affections  are  completely  under  your  control,  are 
never  suffered  to  have  "  their  own  wild  way,"  and  they  fix  themselves  only 
upon  those  objects  among  the  many  that  might  be  chosen,  where  they  are 
manifestly  desired.     As  for  your  will,  I  can  not  find  out  whether  it  is  strong 
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or  weak.  I  hardly  think  it  particularly  powerful,  and  yet  there  is  somctliinj; 
about  you  for  which  I  hardly  know  how  to  account  on  any  other  sujijwsi- 
tion.  There  is  a  sort  of  independence  and  self-reliance  that  jjives  the  idea 
of  will  and  yet  is  not  really  such.  However  the  facts  may  l)e  on  this  point, 
I  think  you  would  not  be  accounted  a  negative  character.  Tor  the  rclij^'ions 
(jualities  of  your  mind,  you  are  not  particularly  conscientious,  you  are 
rather  inclined  to  skepticism  and  sometimes  haunted  by  thoughts  of  unbe- 
lief. The  esthetics  of  Christianity  have  rather  a  large  measure  in  your 
:reed,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  yet  you  have  right  wishes  aud 
great  longings  after  a  pure  and  holy  life. 

The  conclusion.  Dear  me,  I  don't  make  you  out  half  as  bad  as  1  feel 
you  ought  to  be.  Placed  in  the  scale  against  your  beautiful  itleal  charaiter 
by  which  you  fain  would  mould  yourself,  you  would  kick  the  beam  (luickly 
enough,  but  somehow  my  consfiousnrss  affirms  that  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
has  not  all  the  shades  it  merits.  In  a  spasmodic  way,  you  are  generous,  yet 
beneath  this,  .sv//i,vAA/t'.yi  is  deeply  rooted  in  your  heart.  You  are  not  a  bit 
natural ;  you  are  somewhat  original  but  have  not  energy  or  persistency 
enough  ever  to  excel,  I  fear.  However,  j'ou  have  some  facility  as  a.  writer; 
less,  I  candidly  think,  than  you  had  a  year  or  two  ago  (that  is  encouraging;! 
Well,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  seem  to  make  yuu  out  so  poor  and  common- 
place as  I  thought  you  to  be,  and  perhaps  if  you  keep  your  eyes  wide  vjpcn 
to  your  faults,  and  ( rod  will  help  yf  a,  you  may  yet  come  to  be  rather  good 
than  bad.  For  this,  thank  God  and  take  courage.  But  oh,  forget  what  you 
will,  Frances,  my  best  friend  in  all  the  world,  ask  the  mightj',  infinite  Helper 
to  model  you  by  His  plans,  let  them  be  what  they  Tl-'HI,  so  that  every  year 
you  may  grow  'calmer  and  calmer,'  richer  in  love  and  peacefulne^^s,  and 
forgetting  the  poor  dreams  of  less  thoughtful  years,  have  this  and  tbis 
only  for  your  ambition  ;  to  be  gentle,  kindly  and  forgiving,  full  of  c/iaiity 
which  suffereth  long,  and  patience,  which  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man. 

On  the  next  page  my  sister  Mary,  as  was  her  ctistoni, 
skipped  into  my  journal  without  leave  or  license  and  wrote  tlic 
following  paragraph  : 

I  hope  Miss  WiUard,  though  she  be  not  conscious  of  it,  does  not  hold 
herself  at  such  a  low  rate  as  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  would  incline 
one  to  think  she  did.  When  she  calls  herself  neither  beautiful,  pretty  nnr 
good-looking  I  think  she  errs,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  she  does  come  unkr 
one  of  these  heads  ;  of  course  I  shall  not  say  which  one,  however.  I  tliink 
she  is  right  when  she  affirms  that  she  has  a  good  minn,  but  she  contradicts 
this  in  the  next  breath,  at  least  this  might  readily  be  inferred.  I  nnist 
say  that  in  her  dissertation  on  her  affi;ctions,  I  notice  nothing  that  would 
convey  to  the  average  mind  the  overpowering  affection  she  cherishes  for 
her  sister !  It  may  have  been  modesty  that  prevented  her  from  mentioning 
this.  I  can  not  tell.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  both  these  young  ladies.  Miss 
W.  and  her  younger  sister,  and  though  my  heart  "yearns"  more  for  the 
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younpcr  of  the  two,  I  can  not  say  but  that  my  affection  for  both  is  un- 
bouiKled.  Hoping  that  Miss  \V.  will  take  no  offense  at  my  remark,  I  remain, 
hers  very  truly. 

January'  19. — I  have  united  (,on  probation)  with  the  Methodist  church  be- 
cause I  like  its  views  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  better  than  those 
of  any  other  branch  of  God's  church  militant  ;  because  I  have  been  reared 
in  it,  and  for  me  to  attach  myself  to  any  other  would  cause  great  sorrow 
and  dissatisfaction  in  quarters  where  I  should  most  desire  to  avoid  such  con- 
sequences, other  things  being  equal.  I  honestly  believe  that  I  regard  all 
the  churches,  the  branches  rather  of  the  one  Church,  with  feeling.s  of  etjual 
kindness  and  fellowship.  For  myself,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  pre- 
fer the  one  to  which  I  belong,  but  that  a  person  belonged  to  that  church  and 
was  a  true  Christian,  would  be  to  me  no  more  of  a  recommendation  than 
that  he  was  a  true  Christian  and  belonged  to  any  other.  The  churches 
are  all  fighting  nobly  and  zealously  to  make  the  world  better  and  hap- 
pier. Oh,  I  earnestly  pray  that  as  I  grow  older,  the  kindly,  all-loving, 
catholic  spirit  may  more  deeply  ground  itself  in  my  heart !  I  intend  to 
observe  all  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  church.  I  have  resolved  never  to 
be  absent  from  Sabbath  services,  communion,  Sunday-school,  prayer- 
meeting  and  class-meeting,  save  when  it  is  unavoidable.  I  will  talk  with 
any  person  upon  the  one  great  subject  in  the  world  whenever  my  prayer- 
guided  judgment  teaches  me  that  it  will  be  appropriate.  That  is,  when  it 
will  not  be  so  ill-timed  as  to  jar  upon  the  individual's  prejudices  aud  modes 
of  thinking,  so  as  to  be  tlie  means  of  ill  to  him  rather  than  good. 

January  30.—  Mary  and  I  have  been  busy  from  morning  until  three 
o'clock  renovating,  changing  and  improving  our  room,  and  now  I  will  de- 
scribe it.  In  the  southeast  corner  between  the  windows,  staiuls  my  desk,  wi.h 
its  friendly,  familiar  look.  Once  it  was  father's,  but  I  have  owned  it  many 
years  and  it  has  seen  hard  service.  On  my  desk  lying  one  above  another 
are  Butterworth's  "Concordance,"  Niebuhr's  "Life  and  Letters,"  Watts 
"On  the  Mind,"  Carlyle's  "Schiller,"  Mercein's  "Natural  Goodness," 
Karnes'  "Elements  of  Criticism,"  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  Tennyson's 
"Poems"  and  my  Bible.  Below  them  a  copy  of  The  Home,  for  which  I 
write,  cousin  Lottie's  portfolio  that  she  gave  me  and  which  I  use  for  my  un- 
answered letters,  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Blackzuood's  Magazine  for  May, 
1S38,  which  contains  an  article  relating  to  insects,  that  I  wish  to  read ; 
my  sand-box,  microscope,  inkstand,  memorandum  paper,  pen-wiper  and 
a  cork  bristling  with  beetles,  "  Cicindella,"  "  Belostoma  Americana," 
and  many  other  varieties,  though  by  the  way,  the  last  is  a  bug  and 
not  a  beetle.  Over  my  desk  hangs  an  engraving  of  Schiller,  and 
close  beside,  pasted  to  the  wall,  is  my  "program  of  daily  occupations," 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  an  illustration  of  the  form  without  the 
power.  Above  it  is  a  bit  of  excellent  advice  by  Dr.  Todd,  whose 
Student's  Manual  I  have  very  much  enjoyed  "and  over  all,  softening,  mel- 
lowing," a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  flower-girl.  Suspended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  casement  of  the  east  window,  by  a  straw-colored  ribbon,  is 
Gypsey's  cage,  and  its  occupant  is  exhausting  himself  in  a  vain  endeavor  tQ 
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collnpse  the  tytnpnni  of  Mary  and  me.  On  the  north  side  of  the  wiinlnw 
Mary  sits,  indicting  a  lettir  on  our  mutual  cousin,  vSarah  Gihnan.  She  calls 
the  affair  at  which  she  is  writing,  "  Her  hook-case  and  desk."  In  point  ot 
fact,  it  is  a  pine-hoard  arrangement,  more  valuahle  for  its  convenience 
than  for  its  heauty.  In  it  are  her  hooks,  on  it  her  portfolio,  diction- 
ary, etc.;  over  it  a  i)hotogra])h  of  the  Madison  State  Fair  grounds 
when  father  was  president ;  a  Grecian  painting  representing  a  girl 
feeding  a  canary,  my  own  handiwork,  and  a  curious  piece  of  whiltlinj^ 
by  Et)en  Marcy,  a  hoy  we  knew  when  we  were  children.  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  room,  Oliver's  college  cane  maintains  ;in  un- 
shared supremacy.  Then  follow  the  closet  door,  and  one  of  the  parlor 
chairs,  over  which  hangs  a  lu-autiful  engraving  of  grapes  in  cUi'tvrs;  and 
then  there  is  the  bureau,  with  Mary's  portfolio,  hooks  of  my  borrowing, 
daguerreotypes,  a  painting,  '  Sunset,"  by  myself,  Mary's  cute  little  basket, 
Oliver's  hunting  knife  and  Sac  Oilman's  drawing  of  the  house  in  which  her 
mother  and  ours  lived  when  they  were  children.  Over  all  this  is  the  mirror, 
grandly  looming,  surmounted  by  a  battered  and  shattered  .statuette  in  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  supposed  to  represent  Devotion.  This  record  is  made  in  view 
of  the  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  read  of  these  passing  days,  when  more 
sorrowful  years  shall  draw  nigh. 

rebruary  1 6. -Attended  last  evening  a  temperance  lecture  by  Parker 
Earle,  Chicago  agent  of  the  Illinois  Temperance  League,  I  belitve.  rt  was 
the  best  lecture  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  heard,  almost  the  only  one.  For- 
bearing to  refer  to  orphans'  groans  and  bloodshed,  the  usual  material  on 
such  occasions,  he  reasoned  the  case,  dealt  chiefly  in  logic,  presented  inter- 
esting statistics,  all  in  good,  even  elegant  lanj.uage.  His  subject  was  the 
relation  of  government  to  society  and  temperance.  There  are  in  Chicago 
at  this  time  fifteen  hundred  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  licpiors,  exclu- 
sive of  those  which  sell  it  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes.  Outside 
of  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illinois  there  are  five  hundred  such  shops. 
Twenty  million  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  Illinois  for  intoxicating 
drinks,  more  than  the  cost  of  all  the  schools  from  universities  to  district 
schools.  In  one  shop,  on  a  certain  day  in  Chicago.  ^2,000  were  paid  in  for 
rum  in  its  various  forms.  All  this  was  astonishing  to  me.  Thus  we  go  on, 
one  half  of  the  worhl  knowing  not  how  the  other  lives. 

February  25. — Received  a  letter  from  Li  Hie  Hayes  Waugh,  describing 
her  home  in  India.  She  gave  me  the  Hindu  definition  of  woman  :  "That 
afterthought  of  God  which  was  sent  to  bring  woe  to  man  !  "  That  single 
sentence  gives  the  key  to  India's  awful  degradation. 

Have  resolved  that  neither  public  opinion,  nor  narrow-minded  pride,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  prevent  me  from  showing,  whenever  I  can,  kind- 
ness as  delicate,  and  respect  as  genuine,  as  I  know  how,  to  those  whom  the 
community  as  a  rule  treats  slightingly  or  with  positive  meanness.  If  I  do 
this  I  shall  be  of  vaU:e  to  the  world  whether  the  world  knows  it  or  not.  I 
shall,  I  think,  bring  some  happiness  into  troubled  and  wounded  hearts,  .md, 
oh,  will  it  not  be  sweet  to  remenil)er  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  most  need 
comfort,  the  hour  in  which  I  am  to  die  ! 
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Below  stairs  Dr.  Bannister  and  father  are  talking  of  secession,  the  cab. 
inetand  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  topics  of  startling  interest  to  every  patriotic 
heart.  The  opinion  generally  expressed  is  that  a  collision  is  inevitable, 
and  will  occur  wilhin  a  very  few  days.  God  pity  us  and  forgive  the  accu- 
mulations of  crime  and  folly  that  have  brought  so  near  us  a  result  so  ter- 
rible as  this  would  be. 

March  5,  1S60. — What  am  I  doing?  Whose  cares  do  I  relieve?  Who  is 
wiser,  better  or  happier  because  I  live  ?  Nothing  would  go  on  diiTerently 
witiiout  me,  unless,  as  I  remarked  to-day  to  Mary  with  bitter  playfulness, 
the  front  stairs  might  not  be  swept  .so  often  !  Now  these  are  awful  thoughts. 
Rut  conic,  let  us  reason  together.  What  more  could  I  do  if  I  wouhl? 
Mother  does  not  work,  she  says,  more  than  is  healthful  for  her,  keeping  the 
front  room  in  order  and  giving  instructions  to  "  Belinda  "  (father's  invaria- 
ble name  for  "a  lady  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ").  There  are  no  younger 
brotliers  and  sisters  to  be  cared  for  as  is  the  case  in  many  homes.  Kvan- 
ston  has  no  poor  people.  Nobody  seems  to  need  me.  In  my  present  posi- 
tion there  is  actually  nothing  I  might  do  that  I  do  not,  except  to  sew  a 
little  and  make  cake  !  Now  that  is  the  fact.  I  may  acknowledge  a  feeling 
of  humiliation  as  I  see  s'  plainly  how  well  the  world  can  spare  me.  But 
perhaps  I  may  be  needed  some  day  and  am  only  waiting  for  the  crisis. 
Who  can  tell  ?  We  are  told  that  God  in  his  wisdom  makes  nothing  in 
vain.  Thus  having  moralized  I  lean  back  in  my  easy-chair  and  resume  the 
reading  of  Poe's  ghostly  tales,  which,  with  a  little  twinge  of  conscience  at 
the  thought  of  my  uselessness,  I  laid  aside  a  moment  since. 

March  15. — Let  us  see,  mother  and  Mary  have  been  sick  but  are  get- 
ting well  again.  Xantippe  of  the  kitchen  has  left ;  I  have  been  doing  the 
work  as  well  as  I  could  for  a  few  days,  and  now  a  gentler  spirit  rules  over 
luc  eiilinary  department. 

April  20. — How  man}'  unwritten  romances  careful  observers  might  find 
in  the  lives  of  the  .so-called  "commonplace  people  "  whom  one  meets  every 
day!  A  story  as  powerful  as  Rebecca  Harding's  "Life  in  the  Iron  Mills'' 
mi^dit  be  woven  from  materials  I  wot  of,  the  characters  being  men  and 
women  who  live  and  labor  within  a  circle  of  a  mile  from  where  I  sit  this 
minute,  men  and  women  whom  I  pass  on  the  street  now  and  then,  or  see  at 
church. 

k  hungry  soul  and  a  bruised  heart  are  objects  more  pitiful,  I  think,  than 
a  maimed  limb  or  abject  penury.  I  wish  my  mission  might  be  to  those  who 
make  no  sign,  yet  sufier  most  intensely  under  their  cold,  impassive  fac<>s. 
The  pain  of  a  sensitive  nature  feeling  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent 
itself,  that  it  is  misapprehended  and  placed  below  its  deserts,  that  its  efforts 
to  rise  are  viewed  with  carelessness  by  the  most  generous  in  the  community, 
that  it  is  denied  companionship  with  those  whose  society  it  craves  or  feels 
that  it  deserves — no  words  can  measure  this.  These  people  whose  souls  sit 
on  the  cuds  of  their  nerves,  and  to  whom  a  cold  look  or  a  slighting  word  is 
like  frost  to  the  flower — God  pity  them  !  This  world  is  a  hard  place  for 
natures  so  fine  as  theirs.  They  are  like  the  rare  porcelain  out  of  which 
beautiful  vases  are  made.  The  coarser  natures  whose  nerves,  after  coming 
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to  the  surface,  bend  back  again,  can  no  more  comprehend  their  finely  con- 
stituted brethren  than  I  can  conceive  of  a  sixth  sense.  This  non-recognition 
of  claims  she  was  too  sensitive  to  push  before  the  public,  pinched  the  face  of 
Mrs.  S.  and  killed  her  at  last,  I  steadfastly  believe.  This  carelessness  and 
coldness  makes  R.,  splendid  fellow  as  he  is,  reserved  and  untrusting  ;  win, 
practically,  no  ones  cares  for  him  more  than  if  he  were  a  dog,  and  his  tnir- 
rowing  place  is  a  matter  of  as  much  indifference  as  a  gopher's  might  be. 
Mr.  A.,  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  large  cultivation,  lies  year  in  and  year 
out  on  his  bed  upon  the  "Ridge,"  helpless  and  alone.  Who  goes  to  see 
h'm  ?  Who  tries  to  make  his  life  happier  or  more  endurable  ?  Who  tries 
to  lead  him  into  the  beautiful  life  of  the  heaven  we  talk  about  and  stupidh 
ex  lect,  somehow,  to  gain?  What  wonder  that  he  is  cynical  and  inisan 
thrnpic,  wasting  the  years  of  middle-life  when  other  men's  pulses  thrill  wiili 
strength  ;  shut  out  from  active  duty  when  his  need  for  work  is  sorest ;  laid 
aside  in  the  darkness  of  his  curtained  chamber  arid  left  alone  while  the  busy 
hum  of  life  goes  on  as  ever,  and  he  sees  he  is  not  counted,  needed  nor 
regarded  in  any  way.  He  hears  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  and  the  cars  go 
thundering  by  ;  ih<^>  college  bell  rings  every  hour  and  its  tones  fall  on  his 
listless  ear.  Teams  rumble  past.  He  hears  men's  voices  talking  with 
each  other.  All  this  comes  to  him  heavy  with  reproach  and  taunting  him 
with  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  his  youth.  In  summer  in  the  fields  he  hears 
the  click  of  the  reaper  and  knows  that  they  are  using  his  invention  ;  knows 
how  the  wonderful  automatic  hand  stretches  out  and  grasps  the  heads  of 
wheat  that  the  sunshine  and  rain  have  ripened,  the  hand  so  human  in  its 
motion,  that  he  contrived  by  nmch  of  thought  and  study.  He  hears  (|uick 
steps  on  the  walk  under  the  window,  but  he  is  a  deformed  man  and  wi'l 
never  walk  again  ;  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  Chicago,  years  ago,  he  was 
taken  up  as  dead,  and  since  then  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  work  of  the 
world.  He  looks  into  the  fireplace  where  the  coal  is  kept  blazing  winter 
and  summer — his  only  company.  Does  anybody  think  God  takes  no  notice 
of  all  this? 

The  I?. 's  who  are  kept  out  of  the  literary  society  by  the  unkindncss  of 
some  of  its  members,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  rest ;  Miss  A.  who  is  not  asked 
into  the  leading  circle,  where  it  is  her  right  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  exertion 
she  has  made  to  cultivate  and  enrich  her  intellect  and  character  ;  Mrs.  J  , 
at  whom  a  shallow  school-girl  could  laugh,  if  .she  attempted  to  recall  the 
music  she  learned  years  ago  when  better  fortunes  were  upon  her  ;  Mrs.  M., 
who  is  disregarded  utterly,  though  refined  and  educated  ;  even  "  Ruth  Ann,  " 
at  whom  we  laugh  unblushinglN  — all  the  cases  of  these  people  cry  to 
heaven  for  justice,  and  will  have  it,  too,  at  last.  These  look  like  little  mat- 
ters, yet  nothing  is  trivial,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  has  said,  "since  the  human  soul 
with  its  awful  shadow  makes  all  things  sacred."  Nothing  is  a  light  matter 
that  makes  my  heart  ache  or  the  hearts  of  any  of  my  human  kin.  (iod 
accounts  nothing  slight  that  brings  a  tear  to  any  eye,  a  stinging  flush  to  any 
cheek,  or  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  any  creature  He  has  thought  fit  to  make  and 
to  endow  with  body,  brain  and  soul. 

I  hate  the  spirit  in  any  oij'j  that  seeks  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  iuflueu- 
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Itial  in  society  by  fawning,  or  undue  attention  of  any  sort.  I  love  a  brave, 
strong  character  that  walks  the  earth  with  the  step  of  a  king,  and  an  eye 
that  does  not  quail  before  anything  except  its  own  dishonor.  All  can  not 
do  this,  but  there  are  some  who  can.  The  man,  woman  or  child  that  makes 
me  uncomfortable,  that  stabs  me  with  an  undeserved  reproach  or  rebuke, 
that  dwells  upon  my  faults  like  a  fly  upon  an  idcer,  that  slights  me  or  need- 
lessly wounds  me  in  any  way  that  mail,  woman  or  child  I  may  forgive,  but 
only  through  God's  spirit  striving  with  my  wrath.  I  will  shun  them,  and  in 
my  heart  I  mast  despise  them  and  this,  not  because  I  am  weak  or  clinging, 
according  to  the  views  of  some  oeople,  but  because,  l)e  I  weak  or  strong,  I 
will  stand  up  for  justice  so  long  as  I  have  power,  and  I  hereby  declare  that  I 
will  speak  more  kindly  and  considerately  to  those  whose  claims  are  unrcc- 
oj^ni/.ed  by  the  society  in  which  I  live,  than  I  will  to  any  others.  I  will 
bow  more  cordially  to  those  to  whom  persons  of  position  do  not  bow  at  all, 
and  I  will  try  in  a  thousand  pleasant,  nameless  ways  to  make  them  happier. 
God  help  me  to  keep  my  promise  good  ! 

Another  branch  of  this  same  subj'jct  relates  to  those  who  live  among  us 
anil  do  our  work,  perform  the  menial  services  for  us  that  we  think  ourselves 
too  good  to  do  ;  who  are  cared  for  as  we  would  care  for  the  dogs  and  horses, 
well  fed  and  warmed  and  promptly  paid,  but  spoken  to  with  harshness  often, 
treated  with  unreasonable  severity  as  if  they  had  not  brains  and  souls,  but 
were  animals  conveniently  gifted,  somehow,  with  the  power  of  speech. 
Who  says  kind  words  to  the  man  that  blacks  his  boots,  to  the  maid  that 
makes  his  bed  and  sweeps  his  hearth?  Who  employs  thegraceful  "Thank 
you,"'  and  "Won't  you  please,"  that  softens  down  the  sharp  tone  of  a  com- 
mand.'' O  we  forget  these  things  !  We  are  just  mean  enough  to  disregard 
decency  and  kindness  in  the  cases  where  we  dare  to  do  it.  I  have  called  at 
houses  where  in  the  room  a  girl  sat  sewing,  more  beautiful,  graceful  and 
well-bred  than  my  hostess  ever  dared  to  be,  yet  she  has  taken  no  more 
notice  of  this  girl  than  if  she  were  a  brute,  nor  attracted  my  attention  to  her 
by  an  introduction  or  the  faintest  indication  of  one,  though  descanting  elo- 
quently on  the  virtues  of  the  sleek  skye-terrier  at  her  side.  The  poor  and 
the  unlovely  fare  hardly  in  this  world  of  ours.  Climb  the  ladder  yourself  to 
enviable  distinction,  or  reach  a  comfortable  mediocrity  by  your  own  exer- 
tions, and  you  will  be  treated  with  all-suflicient  consideration  ;  but  while 
you  arc  climbing,  look  only  for  cold  indifference,  at  best,  and  if  you  begin 
to  stagger  or  fall,  then  kicks  and  cuffs  will  shower  upon  you  with  an  energy 
surprising  to  contemplate.  Oh,  that  I  were  a  Don  Quixote  in  a  better  cause 
thiiu  his,  or  even  Sancho  Panza  to  some  mightier  spirit,  who  I  trust  will 
come  upon  the  earth  some  day  ! 

April  21,  1861.  -  On  this  beautiful  Sabbath  day  the  unusual  sound  of  the 
whistle  and  the  thundering  cars,  has  been  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  our 
tlioughts  have  been  more  of  war,  I  fear,  than  of  the  God  of  battles  whom 
wi:  tried  to  worship.  It  is  twilight  and  soon  I  shall  go  peacefully  to  sleep, 
liut  while  I  am  asleep  a  thousand  soldiers  will  pass  through  our  quiet 
villa^'e  on  their  way  to  "  the  war, "  that  terribk' Si:initli'ng  which  hangs 
over  us  black  and  portentous.     Somewhere  in  Wisconsin,  ami  on  the  broad. 
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bright  plains  of  Minnesota,  mothers  and  sisters,  daughters  and  wives  will 
be  weeping  and  jjraying  to-night  for  these  soldiers.  God  pity  them  and 
give  tliem  peace. 

April  27,  1S61.  — I  want  to  tell  how  with  all  their  beauty  sadness  hashfcn 
interwoven  with  these  bright  days,  for  Oliver  has  signed  the  pledge  thai  lif 
would  go  to  the  war  if  called  upon.  The  students  of  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute have  organized  a  company  and  are  drilling  every  day,  prepar  ,11; 
to  go  if  it  becomes  their  duty.  I  can  not  tell  how  my  heart  sicktneii 
and  was  rebellious  for  awhile  as  I  thought  of  what  might  be.  Went  with 
mother  and  the  other  ladies  to  the  Theological  school  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises in  honor  of  the  banner  presented  to  the  students  by  ]Mrs.  Hishop 
Simpson.     We  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

May  5,  1861. — An  eventful  day  to  mc  Mary  and  I  publicly  dechmd 
our  dcttrmination  and  enileavor,  with  Ood'shelp,  to  live  as  Christians.  We 
were  bajjtized  and  received  ir.to  the  church  and  partook  of  the  sacrament. 
Those  were  solemn  vows  we  took  ;  I  almost  trembled  as  our  voices  mingled 
in  the  responses  to  the  questions  asked  us.  I  felt  how  solemn  a  thing  it  was, 
how  awful  the  responsibilitj'  that  would  henceforth  rest  upon  us,  and  yet 
the  ceremony  seemed  very  beautiful  to  me.  We  knelt  there  at  the  altar,  we 
whose  lives  and  hearts  and  thoughts  had  been  one  ;  it  was  most  fitting  that 
we  should  iu  this,  as  in  everything,  be  together. 
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Not  to  be  at  all,  or  else  to  be  a  teacher,  was  the  alternative 
presented  to  aspiring  j'oung  women  of  intellectual  proclivities 
when  I  was  young. 

Graduating  in  1859,  convalescing  slowly  at  Forest  Home 
that  summer  and  autumn,  studying,  reading  and  writing  all  win- 
ter, I  grew  restive,  and  solemnly  determined  that  /  xvould  teach. 

Between  185S,  when  I  began,  and  1874,  when  I  forever  ceased 
to  be  a  pedagogue,  I  had  thirteen  separate  seasons  of  teaching,  in 
eleven  separate  institutions,  and  six  separate  towns  ;  my  pupils  in 
all  numbering  about  two  thousand.  In  my  summer  vacation  at 
Forest  Home,  1858,  I  taught  our  district  school;  in  my  own 
home- town  of  Evanston,  I  taught  the  public  school  one  term  ;  in 
Harlem,  two  terms ;  in  Kankakee  Academy,  one  term  ;  in  my 
Alma  Mater,  the  Northwestern  Female  College,  two ;  in  Pittsburgh 
Female  College,  three  ;  in  the  Grove  School,  Evanston,  one  year  ; 
in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  three  terms  ;  the 
Kvanston  College  for  Ladies,  two  years;  the  "Woman's  Col- 
lege," one  year,  and  I  was  a  professor  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, one.  Nor  did  I  ever  relinquish  any  of  these  situations 
save  of  my  own  free  will,  and  in  every  case  but  one,  I  had  from 
the  authorities  a  warm  invitation  to  return.  This  I  say  very- 
gratefully  and  gladly. 

A  desire  to  learn  the  methods  of  different  institutions  and  to 
see  more  of  the  world  were  the  chief  motives  that  led  me  into  an 
experience  so  varied. 

It  is  also  but  fair  to  confess  that  routine  has  always  been  im- 
mensely irksome  to  me,  and  to  he  "  tied  to  a  bell  rope,"  an  asphyx- 
iating process  from  which  I  vainly  sought  escape,  changing  the 
spot  only  to  keep  the  pain. 
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I  was  determined  to  "  teach  school  "  because  T  wished  to  be 
independent,  so  I  wrote  a  letter  to  John  F.  Eberhart,  who  was  then 
superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Cook  County,  of  which  Chi 
cago  is  the  county-seat,  but  it  was  a  little  late  in  the  season,  and 
he  replied,  advising  mc  not  to  begin  until  fall,  saying  he  had  hut 
one  school  left  and  it  was  the  least  desirable  of  all  upon  his  list, 
away  on  the  prairie  beyond  Oak  Park,  in  a  little  red  school-housi 
and  attended  almost  exclusively  by  the  children  of  foreigners.  I 
wrote  him,  as  soon  as  a  letter  could  return,  that  I  would  take  the 
school.  What  the  wages  were  I  do  not  at  all  remember,  but  tlu  \ 
were  small.  He  gave  me  a  certificate  based  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
the  diploma  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College,  asking  no  ques- 
tions and  charging  no  fee.  This  was  .somewhat  irregular,  perhaps, 
but  at  that  date  these  questions  were  not  as  carefully  adjudicated 
as  they  are  now.  Professor  Eberhart,  as  we  called  him,  had  for 
years  been  editor  of  a  family  journal,  for  which  I  had  often  con- 
tril)uted,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  abundantly  qualified  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  for  the  position  aspired  to  by  me  and 
deprecated  by  himself.  When  all  was  settled  I  informed  my 
father,  who  naturally  felt  humiliated.  He  was  a  business  man 
in  the  city,  having  joined  S.  A.  Kean,  now  a  well  known  banker, 
in  founding  a  brokers'  office  on  Clark  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Sherman  House  ;  he  strongly  objected,  as  has  been  said,  but  I 
parried  an  argument  which,  while  it  has  very  little  force  in  these 
days,  had  a  great  deal  in  i860,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  let  me 
carry  out  my  purpo.se  of  bearing  my  own  weight  in  the  world. 

So  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  mj'  father  accompanied  rae 
to  Harlem,  for  with  his  ideas  of  the  protection  that  should  be  ac- 
corded to  women,  he  could  not  conceive  of  my  going  there  alone, 
although  I  was  in  my  twenty -first  year.  When  we  alighted  at  a 
little  wayside  shed  which  ser\'ed  the  purpose  of  a  station,  for 
there  was  no  town  there  then,  a  kind-faced,  but  rather  rough- 
looking  man,  with  long,  black  hair,  a  slouched  hat,  a  red  shirt 
rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  and  blue  overalls,  appeared  at  the  car 
and  said,  "Is  this  the  schoolmarm  ?  I  am  school  director  and 
came  to  take  her  over  to  her  seminary,"  pointing  with  his  finger 
across  the  prairie  at  the  little  red  "nubbin'  "  of  a  school -house. 
My  father  looked  volumes  and  whispered  sardonically,  "  You  see 
what  you  have  got  yourself  into."     A  return  train  for  the  city 
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passed  soon  after  ;  he  took  it,  aiul  I  was  k-ft  alone  with  my  new 
fortunes.     Arriving  at  the  school-house  I  found  the  boys  had  not 
been  idle.     Among  other  things  they  had  broken  several  windt)ws 
aiu'  engaged  in  sundry  forms  of  controversy,  emph:. sized  with 
fisticuffs.     One  or  two  American   families  were  represented,  the 
rest  were  of  different  foreign  nationalities.     I  knew  nothing  about 
teaching,  had  been  a  "probationer"  in  t1ie  church  only  a  few 
weeks,  but  I  took  my  little  pocket  Testament  and  went  into  the 
school-houso.     The  school  came  to  order  tolerably  well  ;  T  read  a 
few  verses,  lee    them  in  singing  some   familiar  Sunday-school 
hymn,  which  they  seemed  to  know  quite  well, — I  think  it  was, 
"  I  want  to  be  an  angel !  "     Its  incongruity  struck  me  so  forcibly 
that  I  could  easil)^  have  laughed,  but  in  a  moment  later  I  could 
easily  have  cried,  when  1  bent  my  head  to  try  to  pray.     Rut  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  the  children  stood  by  me  far  better  than  I 
had  feared.     The  school  was  not  large,  having  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  scholars,  only  one  of  whom  was  so  insubordinate  as  to 
require  a  whipping.     He  was  a  boy  almost  ."^  tall  as  myself  and 
I  liad  no  small  ado  to  hold  him  by  the  collar  while  he  did  his 
utmost  to  show  he  was  more  of  a  force  than  his  young  teacher, 
but  without  success.     Fathers  would  come  to  the  door  with  a  bit 
of  a  stick,  asking  me  to  beat  their  children  with  that  particular 
one,  which  was  the  only  form  of  aristocracy  recognized  in  my  in- 
stitution.     However,  there  was  small  need  of  disci])line.     In  a 
few  (lays  the  children  would  sit  quietly  at  their  lessons  while  I 
solaced  myself  by  reading  Plato  and  other  philosophical  books 
with  which  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself.     I  went  through 
several  of  Bohn's  translations  from  the  cla.ssics,  besides  a  variety 
of  lighter  reading.     In  every  way  I  could  devise  I  tried  to  inter- 
est the  scholars,  and  I  think  they  enjoyed  the  school,  which  I 
certainly  did,  although  often  feeling  forlorn  as  I  opened  my  little 
dinner-pail  at  luncheon  time  when  they  were  all  playing  and 
hurrahing  outside.     It  was  not  what  I  would  have  chosen  in  life  ; 
indeed,  I  hardly  know  what  it  would  be  freely  to  choose  what 
one  would  like,  but  the  next  best  thing  is  to  like  what  one  must 
choose,  and  I  think  I  have  learned  that  art  quite  thoroughly. 
Next  to  the  New  Testament,  Epictetus  has  helped  me  beyond  all 
others  to  do  this  ;  I  mean  all  others  except  my  mother,  who, 
wlien  nearly  eighty-four  years  of  age,  said  to  me  one  day,  "  Did 
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you  ever  see  me  forlorn?"  and  stoutly  claimed  I  never  had; 
which  is  true,  except  in  the  crises  of  our  family  bercavLiULiii^. 

I  boarded  that  summer  in  the  family  of  David  Thatcher,  a 
returned  Californian,  who  was  the  richest  man  in  those  parts. 
He  was  an  American,  his  wife  was  English.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  fmer  head  than  his  ;  he  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  (.-ducalioii, 
though  he  had  remarkable  native  force  of  intellect,  and  under 
happier  fortunes  might  have  been  a  senator.  His  wife  was  oik 
of  the  kindest,  most  cheerj'  women  I  have  ever  known.  Two  of 
his  sons,  George  and  David,  were  in  my  school  and  were  stauucli 
friends  of  mine  ;  George,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  being  as 
true  and  loyal  as  if  he  were  my  younger  brother.  I  think  lli^ 
good  behavior  .set  the  key-note  for  the  school.  He  was  a  vcr\ 
bright  scholar  and  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Thatcher  > 
only  daughter,  Clara,  was  at  this  time  a  student  in  the  Chicago 
High  School,  a  girl  of  unusual  powers  of  mind,  and  a  genial, 
kindly  heart.  When  she  came  home  on  the  first  afternoon  and 
saw  a  demure  young  stranger  at  the  supper-table,  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  liked  it  or  not ;  on  the  whole,  she  thought  .she 
did  not,  and  though  she  said  nothing,  her  atmosphere  was  some- 
what chilly  on  that  bright  night  of  June.  It  is  my  nature  to 
withdraw  within  myself  when  the  environment  is  not  propitious, 
so  I  said  nothing  and  went  to  my  lonely  room  as  soon  as  possihle. 
I  had  brought  my  writing-desk,  a  very  pretty  one  that  liad 
belonged  to  father,  and  which  was  my  most  cherished  earthly 
posses.sion,  except  a  little  Bible  given  me  by  a  favorite  aunt  who 
had  recently  died.  This  blessed  book  I  read,  and  opening  the 
desk,  I  placed  upon  the  shelf,  near  by,  the  pictures  of  my  nearest 
and  best,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  tugging  at  the  heart  such 
as  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  remember  the  pang  it 
brings  when  endured  for  the  first  time.  Then  I  tried  to  read, 
and  tried  to  write,  but  the  time  hung  heavily.  I  did  not  cry,  for 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not.  It  was  clearly  a  case 
of  "  mind-cure,"  for  the  occasion  certainly  warranted  a  demon- 
stration. Pretty  soon  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door  and  Miss  Clara 
came  smiling  in,  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  spoke  to 
mc  with  great  gentleness,  and  said,  "You  are  lonesome,  are  n't 
you  ?  It  is  too  bad.  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  rather  come 
into  my  room  ? ' '     From  that  hour  to  this  we  have  been  warm 
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and  tmsty  friends.  I  was  glad  to  leave  my  bare  little  room  for 
hers,  so  much  more  tasteful  and  attractive,  but  here  was  a  new 
(lik'iuma.  I  knew  it  was  my  duty  to  kneel  in  prayer  before  re- 
tiring, as  had  been  m\  custom  all  my  life,  except  the  few  weeks 
of  my  first  term  in  Ivvanston,  but  I  knew  from  various  indica- 
tions that  Clara  had  not  been  trained  to  do  this.  She  was  a  gay, 
laughing  girl,  and  I  dreaded  her  criticism,  but  when  the  time 
came  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God  and  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the 
bed,  feeling  myself  to  be  a  spectacle  and  with  a  sense  of  sacrifice 
which,  absurd  as  it  was,  cost  me  more  than  anything  had  done 
in  many  a  year.  But  in  a  moment  this  generous-hearted  girl  had 
knelt  beside  me  with  her  arm  aroinid  my  neck,  and  from  tliat  hour 
she  became  thoughtful  concerning  spiritual  things.  vShe  helped 
me  found  a  Sunday-school  in  the  little  red  school-house,  which 
we  conducted  all  summer  long,  and  out  of  it  grew  the  pnjsperous, 
well-ordered  Methodist  church  at  River  Forest,  once  Harlem,  of 
which  my  friend  and  her  husband,  Solomon  Thatcher,  well 
known  in  Methodist  circles,  have  been  pillars  for  many  a  year. 

This  incident  may  give  to  some  young  heart  the  courage  that 
is  needed  in  a  more  difficult  emergency  than  mine. 

When  I  went  home  toward  the  close  of  the  term  T  took  Clara 
along  and  we  had  a  delightful  visit,  she  being  henceforth  endeared 
to  e\ery  friend  of  mine. 

It  pains  me  even  now  to  remember  how  grieved  my  sister 
Mary  was  that  .she  could  not  teach  .school.  She  graduated  the 
same  summer  that  I  began  my  work  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the 
autumn  she  had  an  invitation  to  be  an  assistant  in  a  private 
school,  but  she  was  the  pet  and  cirling  of  the  house,  and  it  was 
not  strange  they  were  unwilling  to  have  her  go  from  home.  But 
I  have  seen  her  pretty  face  all  stained  with  tears  as  she  said  to  me, 
Oh,  to  have  earned  a  little  money  of  my  own,  ray  very  own  !" 
and  I  have  seen  her  on  her  knees  praying  to  be  helped  and  guided 
out  into  a  larger  life.  So  she  was,  in  one  more  year,  but  in  a  way 
how  different  from  anything  she  dreamed  !  She  was  guided  out 
into  the  largest  life  of  all,  which  is  an  heavenly. 

The  voluminous  journals  of  my  earliest  period  as  teacher 
have  this  entry  : 

April  27,  i860. — Professor  Jones  informed  mother  in  my  absence  last 
evening,  that  he  knew  of  a  school  which  he  thought  I  could  get,  and  with 
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the  items  of  information  he  fimrished,  T  sallied  forth  bright  and  earlv  this 
mornint,'  to  learn  more  about  liui  iiiaiter.  The  result  of  my  investigation^ 
was  a  letter  duly  composed,  ccroietl  and  mailed,  inclosing  a  kind  recom- 
mendation from  Professor.  T  hone  to  obtain  the  situation,  for  1  have  noi 
yet  been  out  in  the  world,  to  "do  and  dare"  for  myself.  Singie-handeii 
and  alone  I  shoald  like  to  trr  n;v  powers,  for  I've  remained  h«-e  in  ilu 
nest,  a  full-grown  bird,  long  enough,  and  too  long.  It  is  an  anomaly  :; 
natural  historr  • 

Tbi.s  school  was  ut  Elk  Grmre.  a  country  place  not  far  from 
Chicago.     The  next  entn,'  tiay,^  ; 

April   30. — On    coming  home  from   Dr.   Foster's   examination  of  ': 
University  class   in  moral  science — which,    by  the  way,    liisiuni    Sim; 
quizzed  unmercifully — I  found  a-letBer,  stating  that  if  I'd  bee:;  ry  it, 

earlier  I  might  have  secured  the  situation.  This  was  a  diHappoiiUmeul,  ami 
one  so  hard  to  bear  that  1  said  s*  — -r  hirsh,  un-Christian  words,  ibr  which 
I'm  very  sorry.     I  then  wrote  a:    )!  chool-seeking  letter  ti»   Prof.  J.  I'. 

Kberhart,  who  is  Professor  Jones's  tnend.  and  superintendent  of  the])ublir 
schools  in  this  county. 

May  I. — Riiueived  a  letter  from  I      .     -  ir  Eberhart,  wkich  amounted  to 
but  little. 

May  22. — Another  letter  from  r-rofessor  Eberhart  saying  that  li 
thought  he  had  secirrea  me  a  ^choot  It  is  very  kind  of  him,  for  I  ought  II 
be  earning  money  fur  myself  aaid  doang  ^Jiuething  useful,  aa  every  one  else 
is.  Of  course,  it  will  be  very  hard  ft)r  xne,  for  I  am  not  "used"  to  i.iaceor 
trouble.  Evanston  is  a  beautiful  place  v  live  in,  and  those  I  lo\»e  Ix-etare 
here,  but  I  would  rather  go,  notwithstancmg.  and  I  tliimk  Cod  hei^js  nsc  to 
sav  with  truth,  "  I  would  rather  go  becaitwr  it  is  right  tlimt  I  should,  ami  be- 
cause of  this  alone   ' 

It  will  be  ham  to  leave  mother,  who  cares  for  me  as   no  other  hiunaii 
bcmg  ever  can,  and  to  go  where  everybod\  is  indifferen:  a)  me. 

The  first  schfx)l  is  a  greater  epoicfa  to  the  teacher  ihtui 

a^r  that  can  tbliow.  I  have  been  tinEH  minute  mi  its  descnr)'  "u 
Bi^rng  to  cheer  .some  ' '  new  beginner, '  to  fumis-h  r^jme  suggt-i  '■ 
EBMito  present  the  picture  of  a  .schojii  wrchin  ten  miles  01    -iu 

),  yet  primitive  as  any  upon  We.stem  prairies.  Twent  "f 
later  I  went  back,  stood  upon  its  doorstep  like  one  1::  .. 
dflEKm,  and  had  a  photograph  taken  of  "  the  old  place"  as  a  new. 
gem  in  my  collection  of  '  antiques."  As  my  brothti  Iiad  taiiL'^ir. 
in  the  new  school-bouse  (hiring  one  winter  vacation  ^  tHtoa  >  ol 
theological  course,  and  I  bad  folh.wd  him  in  the  spring  of  ti^i 
war,  I  went  there  also  with  my  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  M.-s.  Solo- 
«on  Thatcher,  and  we  formed  another  group  in  whit  1  the  yoiiiig 
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lady  t.ien  teachinj^  there,  my  dear  friend  Clara  and  her  husband, 
;id  A. ma  Gordon,  standing  beside  me,  illustrated  somewhat  the 
:evelop.nents  of  history. 

Here  lollow  journal  extracts  written  just  before  I  went  to 

Harlem,  and  while  there : 

.May  19. — Yesterday  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  nominated 
Mirahani  Lincohi  for  president  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  I  had  been  in 
tilt  Wi^wran  when  this  was  done.  The  accounts  that  father  and  OHver 
i.,nve  lis  of  the  excitement,  the  har.  l-!iaking,  handkerchief  waviiu^s,  etc., 
have  made  us  very  enthusiastic.  They  say  men's  hats  were  knocked  about 
'ike  iiiot-balls,  and  one  man  took  off  his  coat  and  waved  it.  They  say  we 
:;iiist  ii.we  laughed  or  cried  if  we  had  been  there.  I  would  like  to  test  my- 
jclf,  to  try  my  self-control  in  some  su'^n  way. 

May  27. — Father  asked  our  Heavenly  Tather  this  morning  to  "make  us 

feel  the  responsibility  that   these  peaceful,  painless  hours  injpose,  atul  to 

lielp  us  to  prepare  for  the  storms  that  will  come,  we  can  not  say  how  soon." 

I  have  thought  nmch  of  this.     But  now,  when  there  is  not  a  grief  at  my  heart 

or  a  shadow  on  my  path,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 

Just  wiiat  I  need  is  discipline.     Sorrow  alone  can  melt  my  heart  and  make 

God  more  to  me  than  all  the  universe  besides.     I  want  to  be  right,  at  what- 

iver  cost,  and  so  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  am  ever  made  perfect  it  will  be  through 

suffering.     I  am  twenty  years  old  and  I  have  neither  dignity  nor  womiin- 

liness  I  am  gidd>-  and  thoughtless  as  tnuch  as  I  ever  was,  I  verily  believe. 

Tliuri-  1;^  sonutliing  I  can  hardly  define,  but  the  word  character  seems  to  me 

1  to  express  what  I  lack  and  wh.at  I  must  acquire.     I  am  neither  self-reliant 

;iir  scfr-cr)iitained.     There  is  not  that  about  me  which  those  of  my  age  ought 

iways  to  possess  and  which  causes  people  to  keej)  their  distance,  a  certain 

•11  defined  self-respect  that  is  not  haughtiness.     Helle  Stewart  had  it  and 

f  was  oniy  twenty  ;   Annie  I'^oster,  and  she  was   barely  eighteen  when  I 

-itl  to  see  her  la,st  summer ;    Lillie  Hayes  was  a  grand  exemplification  of 

tills  elf  .i  vent  that  I  find  missing  in  my  nature  ;  I   name  these  young  ladies  to 

v.iu.  "myself,  "  for  your  favorable  consideration.     Now,  while  it  is  a  shame 

tlmi  I  am  not  as  they  are,  it  is  yet  but  little  wonder,  for  I  have  not  been 

brotiglii  on  as  they  have  been.     They  have  seen  much  of  society,  have  at- 

'ciided  school  all   their   lives,  aiul    been    trained,  possibly,    to    vlignity    of 

iiumiier,  while  I  kii'.'w  no  more  of  society  than  a  baby  or  a  goose  until    I 

lanie  to  ivv"'.n.-iton,  and  I  know  almost  nothing  now.     In  all    these  twenty 

yiar-,  although  I  have  graduated  after  a  fashion,  I  never  spent  four  years  in 

U  liool.  and  I  was  trained  to  live  outdoors  as  tnuch  as    possible,  ride,  and 

|v.uk,  and  ganlen,  and  go  fishing,  if,  peradventure,  my  life  might  be  spaivd 

toiiie,  for  I  was  always  "  slender,"  as  my  mother  calls  it.     I  have  never  been 

I  out  in  tlie  world,  have  bad  no  care  or  trouble,  no  grief  worth  mentioning,  no 

Invvu-"  ,j^  ..  g^l-)  M  ^pys^  jior  .j,iy  Jove  affair  to  .sober  me.     .\nd  so,  since  I  am 

fiioi  iiatnrallv  a  ps'^.on  of  character,  —why  should  I  l)e  one  at  all  wlien  the 

i  aniiH  ia    method  has  never  been  employed  in  my  case  !  I  am  determined  to 
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be  just,  if  not  generous,  ^v^th  myself;  indeed,  who  has  .1  better  right?  \ow, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  urn  not  niori'  like  my  ideal  yonng  lady,  and  I  am  anxMous  to 
be  more  like  her  if  I  can.  But  I  must  get  my  discipline  in  a  rougher  school 
than  most  young  ladies  do.  x  see  clearly  that  I  shall  never  be  the  grown-up 
person  that  1  ought  to  be  until  1  have  borne  sorrows  and  had  cares. 

If  I  l)ecome  a  teacher  in  some  school  that  I  do  not  like,  if  I  go  awav 
alone  and  try  what  I  myself  can  do  and  suffer,  and  nn\  tired  and  lonesouK': 
if  I  am  in  a  ])osition  where  I  nuist  have  all  the  respon;^ibility  myself  ami 
iimst  1)1-  alternately  the  hammer  that  strikes  and  the  anvil  that  bears,  but  .il. 
ways  one  of  them,  I  think  I  may  grow  to  be  strong  and  earnest  in  practice, 
as  r  have  always  tried  to  be  in  theory.  So  here  goes  for  a  fine  character.  If 
I  were  uoi  intent  upon  it,  I  could  live  coutenLed  here  at  Swauipscott  all  uiy 
days 

[t  is  quite  curious  that  just  as  I  wrote  the  last  word,  our  hired  man  came 
in  with  the  mail,  and  on  upening  a  letter  addressed  to  myself,  post-marked 
"  Noyesville,  Harlem  I'ostothce,"  I  found  the  words,  "You  may  consider 
yourself  engaged  to  teach  our  school."  vSo  I  am  to  go  this  very  next  Satur 
day  and  to  begin  my  hard  liattle  for  myself  alone. 

May  2(). — I  trained  the  vines  this  morning  ;  it  is  all  the  pleasanter  workiiii; 
around  home  since  I  am  to  leave  it  so  soon.  Professor  Eberhart,  school  com. 
missioner  for  Cook  count)',  called,  and  1  went  with  him  to  visit  Mi;inie  Hoi- 
comb's  school.  In  the  afternoon  I  went,  under  the  same  auspices,  to  visit 
Miss  Automaton's  ochool.  I  learned  very  much  from  what  I  heard  and  saw. 
'i'he  two  teachers  were  as  different  as  light  is  from  darkness.  Minnie  was 
patient,  kind  .ind  .slightly  difl'ident.  ^liss  Automaton  was  perfectly  cool, 
metallic  in  voice  and  manner,  and  calmh'  despotic  in  government. 

May  30. — J  have  been  arranging  my  dear  old  desk  and  getting  readv  for 
my  dejjarture.  Will  copy  here  what  I  have  learned  in  the  way  of  "  ruies  for 
couducting  a  country  school  successfully  "  : 

1.  Never  let  your  pupils  feel  that  they  understand  you  or  know  what  to 
expect  from  you.  Be  a  mystery  to  them.  Invent  pnuiishments.  Resort  to 
expedients  tliey  least  expect. 

2.  Demand  implicit  obedience  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters  aud 
never  yield  a  point. 

3.  Introduce  general  exercises  when  practicable.  This  concentrate; 
every  mind  on  one  idea,  and  when  they  all  think  alike  by  your  command,  you 
can  do  with  them  what  you  will. 

Memorandum. — Introduce  gymnastic  exercises — Miss  Beechers,  as  we 
practiced  them  in  INIilwaukee.  Ever  so  much  singing,  those  chipper  "round*, " 
and  dear  old-fasliioned  songs  I  used  to  sing  in  school.  Have  them  sing  the 
nmltiplication  table.  Have  them  sing  the  capitals  and  bound  the  states  so  as 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  game  and  less  distasteful,  while  they  point  out  the  places 
on  the  map,  d  la  Mrs.  Hovey.  Give  them  all  sorts  of  extra  lessons,  viz.: 
have  them  bring  flowers  and  name  the  parts  ;  teach  them  the  bones  of  the 
Imman  body  ;  the  rulers  of  all  countries,  and  as  many  other  things  as  I  can 
think  up  ;  all  this  in  concert.     Say  to  them  all  of  a  sudden,  "  You  sec  now  I 
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amtnikinp;,  clap  J'oiir  hatifls  together.  Now  I  am  silent.  vSec  how  fiuickly  you 
rnii  fold  your  arms  ;  look  mt-  in  the  eye  and  he  perfectly  silent  for  one  min- 
ute ;"  I  click  the  hell  and  note  your  watch.     This  trains  them  to  promptness. 

4.  Accustom  them  to  take  their  seats  for  recitation  at  the  right  moment, 
as  indicated  by  the  clock.     This  cultivates  attetition. 

5.  Give  theni»a  good  deal  of  outside  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics, 
to  liven  them  up  all  you  can.     Have  them  spell  i.-^w  slates. 

Jliscellaneous. — Offer  no  prizes.  Read  the  record  of  the  deportment  and 
k^souson  the  afternoon  of  literary  exercises  once  a  week.  Have  the  head 
aiiii  fi>ot  ill  spelling  classes,  Ijesides  slate  spelling,  have  t].em  toe  the  line  and 
put  their  hands  Ijeliind  them.  Have  No.  i  take  the  floor  and  call  No.  2  to 
lome,  etc.  Have  ihem  number  as  they  take  their  seats.  Give  a  jierfect  mark 
fur  each  good  lesson.  Make  a  .specialty  of  mnp -drawing,  rr.ictice  reading 
I  hisses  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  Have  them  k;ini  .-diljreviations,  Roman 
iiiiiiKrals,  words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently,  etc.  Draw  figures 
i>!i  the  blackboard  and  hi  the  little  children  copy  them  on  their  i.lates,  to 
k'  I'p  them  quiet.  Let  the  little  ones  go  out  and  phiy  a  good  deal  during 
sUidy  hours.  Call  the  roll  at  the  close  of  school  and  have  them  report 
"  Correct,  "  if  they  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy,  then  let  the  boy  nearest 
the  door  go  out  when  you  call  his  name,  and  so  on,  having  tliem  leave  one 
at  a  time,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion.  Post  up  an  order  of  exercises  in 
a  wnispicuous  place.  Have  everything  .sj-stematized  to  the  last  degree. 
.Make  only  four  rules,  namely  :  "Don't  be  tardy  ;  don't  leave  seats  witlnnit 
ptTiuission  ;  don't  be  absent ;  don't  whisper  ;"  but  wink  at  the  latter  unless  it 
iK-conies  too  palpable.  Have  the  whole  school  as  far  as  possible  read  in 
concert,  from  time  to  time.  Have  the  more  nuschievous  ones  sit  alcne  and 
nt  A  distance  from  each  other.  Make  out  a  list  of  general  (pustions  for  the 
whole  school  to  answer,  propound  them  to  two  divisions,  if  tlu;  house  has 
fmir,  and  when  they  fail  have  the  others  respond,  alternating  in  this  way  to 
stir  their  cumlation  and  enthusiasm. 

All  my  friends  are  very  kind  ;  they  bring  me  flowers,  write  me  notes,  in\  ite 
iiic  out  to  tea  and  .seem  to  be  sorry  that  I  am  going  hence.  Am  full  of  errands 
!i!i(l  Inst  things  to  l)e  done.  Mary  and  i  hail  jusi  retired  on  vSaturday  night, 
wIk'ii  :\Iary  Bannister  and  Kate,  Han,  and  MoUie,  and  Charlie  vSmith,  ajid 
Mr.  Wood,  and  Watson  witli  his  melodenn  formed  in  line  under  our  win<low 
ami  they  sang  beautifully  for  nly  sake,  because  1  am  going  away,  "  Auld  Lang 
SyiiL',"  "Sweet  Home,"  "Good-by"  and  two  or  three  other  ])ieces.  And  I 
lay  there  very  quietly,  I  who  have  not  shed  a  tear  since  last  September,  and 
criid  like  a  child  whil-'  they  sang, 

Harlem,  Cook  Count} ,  111  ,  June  5. — 1  could  not  write  last  night,  I  felt  too 
desolate.  After  leaving  home,  walking  from  the  Harlem  statioti  to  my  ugly, 
ilisiiiiil,  red  .school -house,  through  a  marsli  ;  riding  through  the  flying  mud, 
with  some  kind-hearted  lathes,  to  my  boarding-plyce  to  leave  my  trunk  ; 
walking  more  than  half  a  mile  l)ack  to  my  den — for  it  is  nothing  else,  it  is 
the  iiiiist  comfortless  house  I  ever  saw  ;  going  through  the  tiresome  routine 
uf  te.-uhing  the  A  H  C's,  s])elling,  and  the  like  ;  helping  sweep  out  the  school- 
hoiibt— which  is  dirty  beyond  description,  with  broken  windows,  baked  floor, 
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and  cohwths  min}.^k'(l ;  walkinjj  liotuc  ajraiti,  utipackinpf  and  arrant^Hn^^'  im 
effects,  writing  "nt  niy  ohRt  of  exercises,  I  sal  down  vci y  tired  .lU'l  full  m 
heartache.  It  is  doubly  hard  for  nie  because  I  have  been  sick  and  have 
done  very  little  for  a  year,  because  home  is  so  ])leasant  and  cvery1)od\-  so  kiii<l 
to  nic.  1M\  headaches  as  ])adly  as  my  hi-art  to-ni_L;ht.  Somehow  I  am  nfraiii 
lean  not  bear  it.  Father  came  out  from  the  city— it  is  onh- ti'U  miles,  thmi};!: 
it  sei'ins  a  hunch'ed — to  brint;  me  a  bundle.  1  took  it  and  tin-ned  away,  s,i\. 
iii.t^  in  answer  to  his  Ii.ilf  cheerful,  h.alf  sad  words,  "  Keej)  uj)  a  brave  Iicar; 
and  don't  let  it  discoiu/iije  you,"  "  (iood-by,  father,  I  am  not  afraid,"  Im; 
the  te.'irs  blinded  use  so  I  could  hardh-  see  to  <,jo  back  to  mv  teacher's  di^k 
ayain,  and  yit  the  people  here  don't  know.  These  rou^h  sclu)ol  dircitdr:- 
dor.'t  dream  that  I  am  not  exactly  in  ecstasy  althouj^di  I  am  teaching  in 
"their  deestrict,"  and  they  will  not  know  either,  never  fear.  I  turned  toCdd. 
the  Heavenly  I''ather,  who  preside.s  over  our  destiny,  with  Jiew  eagerness.  I 
prayed  last  niv^ht  as  T  luwe  not  for  many  days,  and  w(>nt  to  slcej)  in  the  ooM 
and  dark  atul  lonesoineness  with  a  feelinj^  that  somehow  the  .Arms  that  reuii 
arouuil  the  world  enfolded  me.  If  I  can  learn  to  look  to  Ilim  and  tr\  .ihva\- 
to  obey  Him,  this  bitter  life  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Just  now  I  took  inv 
Hibk  and  it  opened  at  the  j.assajjje,  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  mi 
!he  Lord  pitieth  them  that  f.-ar  him,"  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  words,  ilu 
p.i]L;e  became  so  blurred  as  I  tried  to  look  at  it.  Those  who  know  nu'  iiatiiri.' 
would  understand  that  1  am  indeed  getting  my  discipline,  for  I  almost  never 
cry,  not  once  in  a  year,  often  not  so  frequently,  and  no  one  shall  know  save 
(tod,  and  you,  book,  that  the  inside  and  the  outside  life  are  vastly  dilTiniit, 
that  while  one  is  quiet,  unaspiring  and  firm,  the  other  is  full  of  longint;  ami 
heartache  and  misery.  All  this  last  I  shall  not  write  even  in  my  letter> 
home,  for  it  will  do  me  no  good  and  will  worry  mother. 

Jmie  6. — Last  evening  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Clara  Thatcher,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  in  which  I  b>>ard.  Congenial  outside  surroumiiiis/s 
are  a  great  deal  to  me  as  yet.  Looking  at  the  case  as  hopefully  as  possible, 
I  think  Clara  will  make  uiy  boarding-place  a  pleasant  one,  for  .she  is  attraet- 
ive  and  seems  kind-hearted,  but  my  school  life  is  almost  unenduralilc.  I 
have  t\venty-seven  scholars,  five  A  B  C  darians,  the  rest  all  under  twelve 
years  old,  except  two  girls  and  one  boy.  The  children  are  more  than  half 
Cerman,  the  rest  mosth-  Irish,  except  a  lew  Americans,  including  Clara's 
two  bright  brotheis.  I  have  classes  in  botany,  I'nited  Slates  history,  alge- 
bra, arithmetic  and  grammar.  It  is  very  cold  to-day,  and  I  have  no  material 
for  making  afire.  "  It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary."  The  liouse 
leaks,  my  desk  is  wet  and  I  am  completely  ciiilled.  I  can  hardly  hold  the 
pen  to  write  this  about  the  life  which  I  knew  was- coming  to  me.  I  iimst 
stay  three  hours  longer  and  then  walk  home  through  mud  that  will  cdiue 
over  my  slK^etops*. 

Evening,  ten  o'clock. — Am  half  ashamed  of  the  dolorous  tone  in  whiob 
the  above  is  written,  and  yet  I  need  not  be,  for  it  is  all  true,  and  in  statiii).'  it 
lu'rc  I  made  noboily  unhappy  witl;  the  conse'ie)UsiKSS  thtit  I  was  miscralik 
I  only  wrote  it  down  for  the  future.  .After  all,  I  have  much  to  he  ttunikf.ii 
for.     nilly  Thatcher  carried  me  to  school  and  brought  me  back,  and  i^hira 
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ind  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  together.  We  have  been  talking 
science,  art  and  books  as  well  as  we  were  able,  and  I  find  her  highly  intelli- 
^'ent.  Her  ideas  in  general  seem  just  and  broad.  The  part  of  my  snmnur 
that  I  spend  in  her  home  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have  already 
planned  to  pursue  together  the  following  studies  :  entomology,  conchology, 
;i(|uririum-making,  botany  and  herbarium-making,  study  of  the  ronstella- 
tions,  drawing  from  copies,  and  the  manual  alphabet.  Clara  is  quite  skillful 
with  her  pencil,  sketching  from  nature.  I  think  there  is  something  else, 
Init  lure  is  enough  lor  once.  Clara  is  a  senior  in  the  Chicago  High  School 
rlissical  course  ami  we  have  in  tastes  and  edu<'ation  many  things  in  com- 
mon. She  is  the  last  pc -son  I  thought  to  find  in  this  rude  neighborhood, 
iiiil  1  thank  God  for  it  humbly  and  sincerely,  and  will  try  to  exert  a  goocl 
iiitlucuce  over  this  new  friend  of  mine.  I  think  she  has  not  been  reared 
religiously,  and  so  I  pray  here  in  her  room  even  as  I  try  to  in  my  morning 
lievotions  at  school,  and  then  go  to  sleep  more  peacefully  ;md  happily  than 
I  .licained  1  could  two  days  ago,  or  than  I  shall  deserve  to  ever. 

June  7. — In  the  school-house,  half-past  eight.  Am  (juite  content  this 
morning  and  disposed  to  look  with  some  complacence  ou  my  lot  in  life. 
My  school  will  be  thoroughly  organized  l>efcre  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I 
shall  not  find  it  h'*rd  to  teach,  otdy  wearisome.  They  are  very  kind  at  my 
lioarding-place,  and  I  am  altogether  comfortable  there.  Wrote  a  cheerful 
letter  home  last  night.  I  asked  two  of  my  i)Upils  in  the  vSecond  Reader  class 
vMy  we  have  such  a  day  as  Christmas,  when  it  occurs  and  \»-hat  it  commem- 
orates. They  said,  "  It  comes  sometime  in  cold  weather,  and  we  have  it  so 
wc  can  liang  up  our  stockings  and  get  something  nice."  Beyond  this  they 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  day. 

Ivvening,  ten  o'clock.-  Clara  and  I  have  been  having  a  royal  titne  ever 
since  she  came  from  the  city  on  the  six  o'clock  train,  .\fter  supper  we  went 
walking  to  the  Desplaines  river  where  Clara  wished  to  show  me  some  of  the 
scenes  we  are  to  sketch,  then  we  walked  up  (he  railroad  track  and  talked, 
and  I  had  a  beautiful  time.  We  gathered  bouquets  of  roses,  ami  rosebuds 
which  arc  better  than  bl.issoms,  and  after  a  walk  of  nearly  two  miles  we  re- 
turned and  found  the  three  directors  waiting  to  examine  my  certificate. 
After  they  had  dissected  it,  we  came  uf  to  my  room,  traced  constellations, 
I  learned  the  manual  alphabet,  arid  now  I  am  going  to  bed  tired,  but  lia])j)y 
and  thankful.  Hut  before  I  go  I  shall  tell  my  troubles  and  joys  to  (lod,  and 
pray  Hiir.  to  take  eare  of  all  of  uv,  especially  the  Four,  until  death  us  ('.o  pari, 
nay,  un^il  after  death. 

June  4.— One  thing  particularly  troubles  me.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  try 
'  nouj^h  to  influence  Clara  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  naturally  thoui.'ht- 
less  ard  a  playful  remark  with  a  hidden  meaning  which  is  irreverent  does 
'lotneet  in  all  cases  a  negative  response,  or  silence  even,  but  I  see  that  I  am 
nciined  to  laugh  myself  if  the  wit  of  the  words  is  suOiciently  apparent.  Hut 
I  havetoki  her  how  I  am  trying,  and  am  praying  earnestly  and  have  sincere 
wishes  after  righteousness  in  my  he  irt.  There  is  no  church  here,  nor  are 
there  :>nv  Christia-i  people,  but  the  InfiniU-  One  is  everywhere,  and  "  His 
kTeattitv  rtows  around  my  incompleteness.  " 
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Afternoon. — The  scholars  are  more  vexatious  than  i  sual  and  I  find  jt 
rather  difTicult  to  keep  my  temper,  though  I  ha\e  succeeded  thus  far.  The 
children  overwhelin  me  with  flowers,  the  desk  is  piled  with  them  ;  tlitv 
enliven  this  doleful  place  wonderfully.  And  alas  !  for  me  the  time  even  now 
is  when  I  nnist  make  comfort  to  myself  out  of  roses  and  lilies  instead  of 
friends  and  home.  One  of  my  scholars  had  a  fit  in  school  and  we  all  were 
frightened,  hut  I  was  "schoolma'am  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Kvening.— I  have  not  laughed  so  heartily  in  months  as  over  a  scientific 
result  obtained  by  Clara  and  me  this  evening,  and  have  been  just  as  wild 
and  thoughtless  as  I  ever  was  at  home.  Clara  is  eighteen  and  her  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subjects  we  are  to  investigate  together,  awakens  mine.  Perhaps 
my  life  is  not  going  to  be  so  very  hard,  but  I  can  not  tell.  One  monuiit  I 
am  in  the  sunshine  and  the  next  I  am  in  the  shade  ;  so  delicate  is  my  spirit- 
ual thermometer  that  from  zero  to  sunnner  day  a  pleasant  breath  of  tin- 
sweet  south  wind  will  raise  the  mercury. 

June  H). — Sabl)ath  morning.  Rose  at  nine  o'clock,  breakfasted,  arrangcij 
my  room,  and  am  wondering  at  the  strange  day  that  I  shall  s])cnd,  so  difler- 
ent  from  BA'anston  with  all  its  Christian  privileges.  This  family  is  not 
religious.  There  is  no  church  that  I  can  attend,  no  outward  form  of  worship 
in  which  I  can  show  the  gratitude  and  love  that  fill  my  heart  this  beautiful 
<lay.  I  can  see  father  and  mother,  sister  and  lirother,  in  the  old  pew.  I 
know  they  all  have  prayed  that  I  might  be  shielded,  strt  ugthened  and  com- 
forted by  our  God  who  is  over  all,  blessed  fore\er.  Mother  has  wondered 
what  I  was  doing  to-day  and  has  hoped  in  her  heart  that  I  might  be  liappv 
and  serene  aiul  that  I  might  live  and  act  like  a  Cliristian  un<kr  wliat(  vtr 
circumstances  I  may  be  placed.  The  younger  members  of  this  famil\'  Ikiw 
taken  their  pony  and  ridden  off  to  the  strawberry  patch  to  spend  Ihr  •In. 
The  i)roprielor  sits  in  the  library  below  with  six  or  seven  friends  who  have 
ridden  out  from  the  city  ;  they  are  smokhig  their  cigars  and  talking  of  liofM- 
races,  sjiortiug,  and  the  like.  The  mistress  of  the  establisliment  is  busy 
superintending  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday  dinner,  for  Mr.  T.  is  a  rich 
man  and  fares  .sumptuously  every  day.  It  is  a  queer  Sabbath,  I  never  spem 
one  like  it.  God,  help  me  to  remember  Thee  and  heaven  and  holiness  wliile 
all  around  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  I  ha%e  .stayed  in  my  room  with  Clara,  reml 
a  little,  talked  with  her  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  do  not  know  what  I  sliouM 
do  without  her.  She  is  a  petted  child,  the  only  daughter,  not  used  to  think- 
ing much  of  others'  comfort,  but  she  is  very  kind  to  me  and  marvelou-.ly 
lliouglUful  of  my  happiness.  Clara  and  I  did  not  go  down  to  dinner,  whuii 
was  a  comfort.     Have  read  my  favorite  119th  Psalm  with  solid  satisfaction 

Evening,  June  1 1.  -  School  has  been  positively  zestful,  tny  ])upils  enthusi 
astic  and  easily  governed.  The  sun  has  shone  and  the  sky  has  been  a^  blia 
as  a  violet,  and,  best  of  all,  I  have  had  four  letters  from  home. 

June  12. — My  pujiils  have  not  been  as  studious  or  as  easilj' governed  as 
usual,  to-dav,  and  have  troubled  me  greatly.  Have  been  obliged  to  box  ilu 
ears  of  two  reprobates,  ferule  the  brown  palms  of  four,  and  lay  violent  haiul> 
on  another  to  coerce  him  into  measures  that  did  not  meet  his  views.  .Ml  this 
I  have  done  ,:  I  am  sorry  it  l)ecame  necessary,  for  I  feel  kindly  toward  thiin all 
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nnd  never  speak  a  harsh  word  only  as  they  force  tne  to  do  so  by  the  l^tal 
(k'liravity  they  manifest  in  their  concUict.  and  yet  the  little  creatures  hrin^ 
111c  llowers  and  evince  in  many  little  actions  a  kind  of  regard  for  me  that  is 
most  pleasant. 

I  have  given  these  extracts  showing  what  a  young  teacher 
once  endured,  hecatise  I  know  ten  thousand  others  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  I  have  hoped  to  bring  somewhat  of  good 
cheer  and  courage  to  iliose  as  faint-hearted  in  their  new  endeavor 
as  I  was  in  mine  so  many  years  ago. 

10 
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After  .1  few  months  at  home  I  engaged  to  go  to  Kankakee,  nn 
Illinois  county-seat  about  sixty  miles  from  Chicago,  as  assistant 
teacher  in  an  academy  started  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Woodruff  (the 
former  principal  of  the  "  Blind  Institute  "  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  and 
my  father's  friend).  Here  I  remained  one  term,  but  owing  to  the 
urgent  wishes  of  my  parents  did  not  return  after  the  Christmas 
holidays.  My  cousin,  Mi.ss  Sarah  K.  Gilman,  of  Churchville, 
N.  Y.,  took  my  place  and  made  a  decided  success  of  the  venture, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  as  she  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  Harry 
Dusinbury,  whom  she  married  within  the  year.  The  story  of  this 
.second  effort  as  a  pedagogue  is  best  given  in  journal  language  : 

September  26,  i860. — Very  busy  j^etting  ready  to  go.  I^etter  from  Pro- 
fessor Woodruff  in  .inswer  to  my  telegraphic  dispatch,  giving  me  furtlitr 
particulars  and  sayitig  that  he  will  secure  my  boarding-place  and  meet  me 
at  the  night  train.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  I  am  to  teach  philosophy, 
history,  drawing,  grammar,  and  all  the  reading  classes,  how  many  soever 
there  may  be.  I  received  from  Clara  Thatcher  one  of  her  warm-hearted, 
impetuous  epistles.  What  a  heroine  that  girl  has  proved  herself  to  he ! 
Right  on  through  summer's  heat  she  has  carried,  all  alone,  the  Sunday- 
school  we  founded  in  the  little  red  school-house  so  forlorn.  She  .says  Oliver 
is  to  have  their  school,  and  he  is  glad  and  so  are  we,  for  the  wages  are  excel- 
lent. What  an  unromantic  consideration!  liut  he  will  not  have  half  so 
hard  a  time  as  I  had,  for  he  will  be  in  the  nice,  large,  lirick  building  instead 
of  my  wretched  little  wooden  house.  Yet  when  I  think  of  spending  all  the 
winter  there,  I  can  but  murmur,  "  I'oor  fellow,"  to  myself,  for  Evanstoii  is 
a  town  that  makes  almost  any  other  seem  half  barbarous.  The  fact  that  the 
University  charter  forever  forbids  saloons  tells  a  whole  dictionary  full  about 
our  moral  status. 

And  so  I  am  to  go  from  home  before  our  dear  relatives  come  from  the 
East,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  in  many  years,  not  since  I  was  a  young  girl. 
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They  ire  all  very  dear  to  me  .md  I  was  especially  inxioits  to  see  my  Aunt 
Klizalieth  who  is  loved  with  more  than  the  love  of  near  relationship  l)y  me, 
ami  for  whom  I  am  named.  In  the  lonely  days  that  will  follow  my  ^(oing 
1  >!i:ill  ttiink  of  those  whom  I  have  left  behind  and  the  other  loved  ones 
who  are  coming,  as  they  enjoy  themselves  together  in  our  home,  while  I 
;ti  lonesome,  tired  and  heart-sick.  In  the  evening  Mary  and  I  sang  for 
'iiursto  father,  who  is  not  particular  about  tin  (|uality  and  cultivation  of  our 
voices,  it  being  suflicient  for  him  that,  as  in  the  olden  days,  his  daughters 
■  Hi;  together  "  Bonnie  Doon,"  "Come  this  way,  my  father,"  "'Star-spangled 
".aniuT,"  an<l  the  rest;  when  we  closed  with  I.ongfellow's  "Rainy  Day," 
;iiotlier  sat  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes  and  a  sad  expression  on  the 
karest  face  in  all  the  world  to  me.  I  knew  she  was  thinking  .about  my 
irtliday  so  near  at  hand,  about  my  going  off  again,  about  her  birds  that  are 
liking  longer  flights  at  every  trial  and  need  no  more  to  have  her  hear  them 
!)  upon  her  wings.  I  knew  that  she  was  being  sorry  for  me  as  only  one  can 
ir,  llial  one  my  mother.  OhVer  and  Heth  Vincent  were  upstairs  making 
■':ie  lil)rary  catalogue  for  the  vSunday-school.  Aunt  Sarah  sat  with  us,  listen- 
;:.;  (juietly  to  everything,  leather  threw  in  a  remark  now  and  then,  some- 
:i  i;c>  lively,  sometimes  sad,  but  always  quaint  and  curious.  And  thus  endeth 
'.he  last  home-picture  I  shall  draw  for  many  a  day.  I  have  been  trying  to 
•'.link  why  I  go  away  to  this  new  work  so  soon.  I  can  not  tell.  I  only  know 
'Iial  I  have  some  dim  sense  that  it  is  right  and  best.  Certaiidy  it  is  not  the 
liipjiiest.  But  I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  well  for  us,  well  for  our  char- 
I'tcrs,  those  beautiful  fabrics  we  are  weaving  every  day,  to  do  those  things 
that  do  not  make  us  happy,  but  only  make  us  stron,^. 

I  liave  never  felt  reluctant  to  tell  my  age.  It  early  came  to 
incthat  nothing  was  less  dignified  than  to  make  a  secret  of  one's 
personal  chronology.  Marketable  valties  in  many  instances  de- 
IKiul  on  freshness,  and  if  a  girl  has  no  broader  view  of  her  rela- 
tions to  the  world  than  the  relation  she  may  hold  to  .some  man 
who  will  prize  her  more  if  she  is  yotmger,  tlien  she  does  well  to 
hide  her  age.  Btit  if  she  is  a  dignified  htiman  being,  who  has 
started  out,  "  heart  within  and  God  oerhead,"  upon  an  endless 
voyage  wherein  she  sails  by  the  stars  rather  than  by  the  clock, 
she  will  never  hesitate  either  to  know  or  to  annotince  just  where 
>hc  is  on  that  long  voyage  ;  how  many  days  otit  from  childhood- 
laiid.  The  first  mention  I  find  in  my  journal  of  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  is  the  following  : 

September  27,  i860.— I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  people  gen- 
rally,  and  ladle's  especially,  are  so  unwilling  to  have  their  ages  known.     We 
iri'  imniorlal,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  eternal.     We  never  regard  Gabriel 
Is  old,  tliongh  the  prophet  Daniel  first  introduced  him  to  us.     Our  b;iby 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  died  are  babies  still  to  us,  lambs  in  the  flock 
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tliut  the  pentlc  Shepherd  leads.  If  we  do  not  think  of  age  when  we  tliink 
about  eternity,  wliy  should  we  in  time,  whieh  is  only  eternity  cut  ofTat  ImuIi 
'■nds?  And  yet  we  do  rei^ard  it  very  much.  This  was  accounted  for  to  iiit 
recently,  in  the  case  of  ladies,  on  the  ground  that  their  attractions  diiniii 
i.-^li  as  their  years  increase,  after  a  certain  point,  and  that  consecjuentlv  tin 
number  of  years  is  made  a  mystery.  Ah,  I  have  it !  If  "  one  "  is  beautiful, 
there  is  some  reason  in  one's  keeping  one's  age  a  secret,  but  if  one  is  iiot, 
one  has  little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  the  flight  of  years  in  this  respect,  while 
one  is  constantly  adding  to  one's  attractions  in  other  ways,  that  is,  in 
knowledge  of  tiie  world,  intelligence,  culture,  conversational  ability,  etc.; 
therefore,  if  one  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  foolish  to  make  a  secret  of  one's  a,i;c. 
Corollary  :  My  course  is  plain,  because  I  myself  am  plain  !  It  shall  ahv.ivs 
be  in  order  for  any  one  to  ])r()])ound  to  me  the  usually  much-dreaduti 
question,  "How  old  are  you— if  I  may  be  so  bold?  " 

Why  should  men  universally  tell  their  ages?  Because  a  man  is  an 
individual  and  not  dependent  ujion  others  for  his  support.  I  early  resolvtil 
that  I  would  not  be  dependent,  either,  and  later  that  I  would  try  to  hel[)  all 
other  women  to  the  same  vantage-ground  of  self-help  and  self-respect.  1 
determined,  also,  that  I  would  set  them  a  good  e.xample  by  always  freely 
speaking  of  my  age,  which  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare,  my  mother  face- 
tiously contending  that  I  keep  it.  and  hers,  too,  for  that  matter,  just  one 
year  ahead  of  the  current  calendar. 

I  have  not  done  much  in  these  years,  yet  God  knows  I  will  try  to  make 
up  if  He  will  spare  me,  and  somehow  I  believe  He  will. 

September  29. — Going  away  to  Kankakee  to-morrow  to  begin  my  work. 
Packed  my  trunk  .so  as  to  have  it  out  of  the  way.  Oliver  kindly  lent  iiie 
Nolte's  "  Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres,"  D'Aubigne's  "  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  Scott's  "Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  and  the  first  volumuof 
Bohn's  edition  of  "Plato,"  to  take  with  me. 

Kankakee,  111.,  October  2,  i860. — Another  book  to  begin  atid  a  new, 
strange  life  to  tell  of.  What  a  world  this  is,  to  be  sure,  and  how  we 
struggle  about  in  it,  straying  oiT  from  those  whom  we  love  and  those  wlw 
love  us,  to  strange,  unfriendly  regions,  resolutely  turning  away  from  books 
and  (juiet  to  take  in  their  stead  pain,  weariness  and  toil ;  j-et  in  it  all  there 
is  the  comforting  reflection  that  we  are  right,  that  in  our  nature  there  siil! 
exists,  notwithstanding  all  our  sins  and  ignorance,  a  spark  of  Godhooil,  a 
shimmering  ray  from  the  stars  that  shine  serenely  in  the  zenith  of  the 
angels,  a  breath  of  divinity  which  stirs  within  everj-  human  soul.  Father 
left  me  yesterday  evening,  and  I  prayed  quite  trustfully  and  went  to  sleep 
with  a  broad  grin  on  my  face,  put  on  through  sheer  strength  of  will.  Well, 
this  morning,  I  went  to  the  Kankakee  Acatlemy,  where  I  am  second  teacher, 
and  on  the  whole  have  had  a  tolerable  day.  I  am  going  to  try  not  to  cry 
once  while  I  am  here,  for  I  am  twenty-one,  I  would  have  you  understand, 
It  is  not  so  very  bad,  and  I  won't  care.  I  wish  I  were  a  better  woman.  I 
shall  always  call  myself  that  now. 
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I  now  feel  competent  to  work,  an<l  work  I  will.  I  can  accomplish  ,1 
i;rt,il  (leal  between  now  and  the  holidays,  so  j^ood-by  to  homi  and  friends 
uiilil  then.  You  can  well  do  without  nic,  and  I  have  jiroved  that  I  can  live 
witluiut  you,  as  well.  ICach  of  us  is  sent  into  the  world  by  hinisilf,  to  fiKl'l- 
aiidconquer  for  himself,  and  when  all  is  said  an  in finita  remoteness  from 
evtry  being,  save  God,  encompasses  each  one  of  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
>;ravL'. 

.\  little  poem  in  Harper's  for  this  month  struck  me  unusually.     I  will 
copy  from  it  as  a  text  to  a  short  sermon.     It  closes  thus  : 

"  In  this  poor  life  we  may  not  cross 
Our  virtuous  instimt  without  loss. 
And  the  soul  j^rows  not  to  its  height 
Unless  it  love  with  utmost  might." 

I  believe  the  doctrine  of  this  poem  divested  of  its  imagery.     I  believe 
uo  woman  ever  knows  the  depth  and  richness  of  her  nature  until  .she  has 
loved  a  man,  some  man  good  and  noble,  better  than  her  own  life.     I  believe 
that  unless  .she  does  this,  much  of  pain  and  want  must  be  endured  by  her, 
ami  with  all  that  I  have  admitted,  my  journal  bears  me  witness  that  1  say 
link'  or  nothing  upon  the  sujjject.     Once  only  I  will  give  the  reason  here, 
and  then  I  shall  not  revert  to  it  again.     In  truth,  it  is  not  one  of  which  1 
(iflc'ii  think.     I  have  never  been  in  love,  I  have  never  shed  a  tear  or  dreamed 
ailreani,  or  sighed,  or  had  a  sleepless  hour  for  love.     I  never  treasured  any 
man  in  my  heait  until  he  became   sacred  to  me,  until  h's  words  were  as 
(iraelc;,  his  smiles  as  sunshine,  his  voice  like  music.     I  never  hung  upon 
any  I'lun's  words  or  took  any  man's  name  into  my  prayer  because  I  loved 
him,  but  I  might  have  done  all  this  had  I  so  willed  it.     I  was  too  cautious, 
loved  my  own  peace  too  well,  valued  myself  too  highly,  remeud)ered  too 
fiLtjuently  that  I  was  made  for  something  far  more  worthy  than  to  si)end  a 
disconsolate  life,  wasting  my  heart,  the  richest  gift  I  could  bestow,  upon  a 
man  who  did  not  care  for  it,  and  who  never  thought  of  me  save  in  friendly, 
amnnon  fashion.     I  was  too  proud  for  that,  I  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  right 
and  justice  ;  too  strong  a  desire  to  work  out  from  the  seclusion  in  which  I 
live,  and  try  to  become  wiser  and  better  and  more  heli)ful  to  the  world  each 
day.     I  have  known  several  men  for  whom   I  might  have  cared.     I  have 
s(.i.n  enough  nobility  in  their  natures,  enough  culture  of  intellect,  enough 
purity  of  mind  and  heart  and  life,  to  inspire  the  choice  emotion.     I  have 
1  lokcd  after  them  as  they  passed  ^ne  on  the  street,  as  I  saw  them  in  church 
or  met  them  in  society,  aiul  have  tranquilly  thought  to  myself,  "  You  might 
care  for  him,  btit  remember  you  must  not  do  so,"  and  I  have  gone  on  nn- 
way  cahnly  and  in  great  peace.     It  is  not  that  I  am  hard-hearted  or  insensi- 
ble, but  because  I  know  perfectly  well  these  men  think  nothing  ajjout  me 
except  as  an  acquaintance,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  be  even  with 
them  and  have  shut  the  door  upon  them  and  said,  ' '  Get  hence, ' '  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it.     I  am  sure  it  is  right  for  me  to  do  so.     I  have  not  known  as 
yet  what  it  is  to  lean  on  any  being  except  God.     In  all  luy  friendships  I  am 
the  one  relied  on,  the  one  who  fights  the  battles,  or  would  if  there  were  any 
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to  fight.  Yet  every  night  I  say  to  Cod  in  jiraycr,  "  Sometime,  if  it  pleases 
Tht'c,  give  me  the  love  of  a  manly  heart,  of  one  that  I  can  trnst  and  ( arf  inr 
next  to  Thee.  Rut  if  this  can  not  be,  make  it  up  to  me  in  some  oiIk  r  wav 
Thou  kno'vest  what  is  right.  Ami  in  it  all  may  I  be  very  (juiet  and  restful 
remembering  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  perisheth  and  ere  verv  loiii,'  ' 
sliall  be  gone  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  stars,  beyond  the  need  of  tlij« 
blessing  for  which  I  have  asked,"  I  am  (|uit.t.  The  present  situation  ilo(< 
not  trouble,  nor  turn  the  song  of  my  life  into  the  minor  key,  and  for  tliiv  I 
thank  (iod  fervently.  Rurke  says  that  tlu'  traits  most  admired  in  woiiuii 
are  dependence,  softness,  trust,  timidity,  and  I  am  quite  deficient  in  them  all 
October  !  i.— As  an  indication  of  the  literary  standard  of  the  family  in 
which  I  am  to  stay  for  the  ne.\t  ten  weeks,  I  might  mention  tlial  tlu 
Miiiury,  the  I.rJm'r  i\nA  (iodcv's  Ladies'  Hook  adorn  ( ?  i  the  jjarlor  taltli 
and  I  firid  twenty  or  thirty  copies  of  Littclf  s  Living  Age  stuffed  away  in  ,i 
closet  under  an  old  chair. 

October  13. — "To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love  and  then  to  part, 
Make  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart." 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Sunday-school ;  they  have  given  nie  a  rlas? 
of  l)oys  to  teach  ;  then  went  to  class-meeting.  My  class- leader  1  like  viry 
much.  He  looks  to  me  like  a  Christian,  he  is  rather  old,  has  silvir\  hair. 
dark  eyes,  sweet,  calm  mouth,  finely-cut  features.  I  told  them  thai  Christ, 
their  friend,  was  also  mine.  After  all  this  I  am  going  home  peaceful  ami 
ciinlent,  if  not  ha])py.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  minister  !  Ihm 
glad  and  proud  I  i.m  that  Oliver  is  one  !  My  landlady  gave  me  those  I. inn, 
Agi's\.o\s\\\('\\  I  referred  a  few  pages  back.  Took  Plato  to  school  ami  hi; 
islicd  "riuedo."  It  retiuires  close  thought  to  follow  the  arguments,  ]iarli. 
ularly  the  last  one.  The  reasoning  is  like  Rutler's  in  the  "  Analogy  "  as  tp 
one  or  two  of  the  points,  and  I  think  reason  could  not  more  clearly  imvi 
llie  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  like  to  affect  such  contempt  rorllii' 
body  as  Socrates  seems  to  have  felt.  It  looks  to  me  to  have  a  certain  (lii;iiiiy 
of  its  own  bi'sides  that  reflected  upon  it  by  its  kiudly  occupant,  and  :1  ism) 
fearfully  aiul  wonderfully  made.  The  following  words  jiartake  of  a  uiiiviT 
sal  spirit  in  man  that  looks  and  longs  for  a  divine  revelation:  "  I'or  we 
ought  with  respect  to  these  things"  (concerning  the  inuuortality  of  tin 
soul),  "either  to  learn  from  others  how  they  stand,  or  to  discover  Hkiii  lot 
one's  self,  or  if  both  these  are  impossible,  then  taking  the  best  of  hii:ii:iii 
reasonings  and  that  which  is  the  most  diiTicult  to  be  confuted,  and  ciiilurk- 
ing  on  this,  as  one  who  risks  himself  on  a  raft,  so  to  sail  through  life  unU^ 
one  could  be  catiied  mote  safely  and  xeith  le.  s  risk  on  a  surer  ronT'evdii.i:  <" 
some  diz'ine  reason."  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  when  1  wrote  tlie  liias  1 
underscore,  they  seem  so  mournful,  have  such  longing  in  them  for  the  rtvila 
tion  of  which  Socrates  lived  and  died  in  i;/norance.  One  of  the  speciilatioib 
in  these  dialogues  jjleased^ne  particularly,  that  is  the  oi;e  where  the  [ihilus- 
ophcr  incjuires  what  will  become  of  t!ie  souls  of  those  who  have  not  loved 
wis<lom,  after  this  life.  He  thinks  that  some  may  be  changed  into  woKes, 
or  hawks,  or  kites,  while  those  of  a  milder  type  may  become  wasps,  or  ants, 
or  even  change  again  into  the  human  species.     I  can  never  rid  myself  of  llie  I 
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idea  that  a  spirit  alien  to  them,  looks  out  of  the  eyes  of  dogs,  cows,  and 
borsis  I  have  seen.  The  expression  is  so  wistful,  as  of  those  that  long  for 
soiiK  tiling  forever  unattainable.  It  is  a  curious  thought,  of  which  I  can  not 
clear  my  mind  ;  in  its  practical  workings  it  is  a  good  one,  too,  for  I  try 
always  to  l)e  kind  to  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  large,  hungry  eyes. 

It  is  so  cold  that  I  am  obliged  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the  parlor  down- 
stairs with  the  rest,  and  therefore  I  can  not  write  as  I  would,  but  I  will  do 
my  best. 

livening. — There,  I  did  not  intend  to  cry  during  all  my  sojourn  at  Kan- 
kakie,  hut  sitting  here  alone,  writing  to  my  sister  Mary,  I  have  cried  like  a 
chilli,  no,  like  a  strong  man,  rather,  until  I  quivered  with  trying  to  suppress 
the  sobs  that  would  make  themselves  audible.  I  am  going  to  copy  the  few 
sentences  that  had  power  to  make  a  woman  forget  her  self-reliance  on  such 
short  notice,  for  I  sat  down  almost  gayly  to  write,  talked  on  with  Mary  in 
business  style  until  this  last :  "I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  and 
have  written  so  much  about  my  own  little  affairs,  but  I  could  hardly  help  it 
just  this  once.  Remember  I  shall  never  live  with  you  all  at  home  again.  In 
all  your  careless,  pleasant  times,  think  now  and  then  of  your  sister  that  loves 
you,  and  who  feels  as  she  writes  these  words  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
is  to  have  a  sterner  life  than  you  will  know  about.  I  am  afrai<l  you  will 
fnr!.,'t  I  me  there  at  home,  now  that  I  am  always  to  be  gone  ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  not  (piite,  father,  mother,  lirother,  sister,  for  I  shall  not  have  many  to 
love  nie  while  I  live.  I  know  your  pleasant  life  and  how  you  are  used  to  be 
without  me,  and  how  I  was  often  impatient  and  indolent,  too,  perhaps.  I 
wish  I  had  been  better.  There,  I  did  not  mean  to  write  all  this,  but  here  it 
is,  and  though  it  will  sound  strange  to  you  coming  from  me,  I  will  let  it  go. 
Oliverneed  not  say,  in  his  droll  fashion,  that  this  last  part  of  my  letter  is 
all  hypocrisy,'  for  I  have  written  what  I  mean,  though  you  do  not  know 
me  in  this  character." 

Sunday. — Went  to  church  with  my  little  pupil,  Fanny.  While  the  first 
hymn  was  being  simg,  my  mind  came  jnto  tune  with  the  calmness  and  Chris- 
tian (|uiet  of  the  place.  I  believe  1  have  a  soul  more  susceptible  tt)  the 
inlluence  of  nmsic  than  any  one  who  knows  me  dreams  of,  or  than  I  fully 
understand  my.self,  for  a  few  words  ])layed  con  express ione  will  thrill  me 
strangely,  and  sacred  nuisic  most  of  all.  There  is  something  so  spiritual 
about  music,  so  unearthly,  it  stirs  tne  like  a  voice  from  purer,  better  regions 
than  these  of  ours.  It  was  Coleridge  who  said  a  painting  was  something 
between  a  thought  and  a  thing.  This  definition  seejus  to  me  as  truly  to 
apply  to  nuisic,  and  when  1  use  this  word  I  mean  music  ;  iu)t  twanging  of 
strings  and  swelling  of  bellows  merely,  but  the  waking  up  of  sweet  and 
solemn  sound.  No  one,  I  think,  can  be  truly  a  player  who  has  not  a  fine, 
cultivated  mind,  a  delicate,  sensitive  nature.  I  have  friends  who,  when  they 
aiein  loftier  moods  than  usual,  play  so  that  the  music  seems  simply  to  ilrop 
from  their  finger-tips  upon  the 'keys.  Miss  Kellogg  plays  IJeethoven's 
"S])irit  Waltz  "  that  way.  I'ive  minutes  of  beautiful  singing  or  playing  wi41 
change  my  entire  mental  attitude,  and  like  I'hilip,  as  George  ICliot  jiictures 
liim  under  its  influence,  1  think  "  I  might  be  capable  of  heroisms  "     Well, 
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"  Sfyasmodically  Cmrrous." 


«o  it  was  this  very  morning,  as  tin-  solfinn  bass,  the  mournful  alto,  the  ring 
ing  tenor  and  exultunl  soprano  unitt-d  in  singing  : 

"The  whole  creation  joins  in  one 
To  praise  the  glorifvus  name 
t     Of  Ilim  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
And  t«>  adore  the  I.anii)." 

I  qtiitc  forgot  my  «loul)ts  and  fears,  my  troubles  an<l  temptations,  ami 
turned  a  reverent,  wistful  face  unto  the  Lord.  A  strange  thing  is.this  soul, 
this  wonderful  presence  within  my  breast. 

I  told  Professor  WooilrufT,  spi-akiug  of  tny  propensity  to  give  away  ray 
books,  that  I  was  spasnu>dically  generous,  which  he  laughingly  remarked 
wasa  species  entirely  unknown  to  him.  I  must  be  very  dignified-apijcaritii;, 
for  this  evening  a  pair  of  young  gentlemen  called  to  see  Professor  Wood 
ruff  about  attending  the  .\cademy.  The  other  ladies  present  and  I  talkni 
aiul  laughed  together  about  some  trivial  matter,  after  which  one  of  the  1)<)\> 
iisked  me  a  few  (piestions  concerning  the  school,  which  I  ans\vere<l  proniptlv 
enough.  Whereupon  he  inepiired  if  I  was  attending  schoo'  and  I  answcrKi 
that  I  was  one  of  the  teachers.  The  boy  i)Ut  his  haml  to  his  mouth  ami  in 
dnlged  in  an  ill-bred  snicker  at  this.  I'pon  relating  the  incident  to  Professor 
Woodruff  he  in(iuire<l,  with  well-feigned  j)etulance,  "Why  don't  you  look 
older  .'     How  d.ire  you  masqueraile  in  this  false  character  ?  " 

As  I  sat  here  writing  the  above,  a  neighbor  came  in  ;  he  is  a  smart  so-i 
of  man,  of  middle  age.  I  was  not  thinking  about  him  or  his  talk  until  'in 
following  sentence  was  thrust  in  upon  my  reverie,  "Well,  this  old  o'dio 
doxy  is  running  down,  running  down  in  my  opinion.  I  supjiose  ever  lioiiy 
would  not  say  so,  but  that  is  my  way  of  thinking."  I  never  hei-rd  siuli 
scandalous  language  I  u  fore  frotn  the  lijis  of  a  decitit  jierson  The  ponr 
blind  fool  !  I  am  so  indignant  at  him  that  I  can  hardly  sit  here  ami  K'. 
him  go  ou  with  his  ignorant,  blasphemous  nonsense,  but  I  will  iiear  it 
quietly  unless  he  says  something  oti  the  subject  to  me,  and  then  I  will  di- 
clare  myself  instanter.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  church  militant,  1  see,  Imt  1 
can  not  help  it,    I  ajn  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  this  man. 

Subjects  on  which  I    am  to  write:  "  Meatal  Projectiles,"  "  Kiliuin'i 
"According  to  I.aw. "     Hut  what  is  the  use  of  imttiug  down  these  iIriih- 
when  I  have  lu)  ])rivacy  or  chance  to  write.'     When  1  thought  up  tlicM  m:!- 
jects  I  thouglit  up  fine  ideas  to  match  them — fine  ones  ami  valuable,  too,  ,i- 
I  stea<lfastly  believe,  but  I  was  foolish  encmgh  to  imagine  if  the  subjecl>«iri 
kej)t  and  remembered,  the  thoughts  would  come  back  to  me,  an<l  the  pitN  ■ 
it  is  they  <U)n't,  so  I  look  regri-ifully  over  'lu-  words  full  of  suggestiou  wlui 
I  wrote  them  first,  but  comparatively  empty  now.     Have  been  readiiiii  "' 
Ilyi)atia,  alxnil  whom  I  always  think  with  admiration  antl  a  sort  of  nviTtii 
tial  love. 

OctolK'r  2,v — Such  a  kind  letter  from  father!  I  am  going  to  inaki 
an  extract :  "  My  Dear  Daughter  .  I  take  uj)  my  pen  a  third  time  to  \vriii 
without  provocation  on  your  part,  but  feeling  sympt»»ms  of  loneliness  wliiili 
I  presume  are  imparted  to  me  through  the  affinities  of  father  nn<l  iliiiti 
knowing  that  my  little  'news'  will  not  be  unacceptable."     Then  the  diai 
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mail  vvitit  Oil  and  j^avc  mc  every  item  that  would  he  of  interest  ;  niiioiiif 
tluiii,  lliat  Mr.  Thatcher  told  him  this  morninjj  that  if  Oliver  did  as  well  as 
1  rank  had  done  when  she  tauf^ht  at  Harlem,  they  woidd  he  perfectly  salis- 
imi.     I  am  j^hid  to  hear  that  he  said  so,  thouj^h  the  jiraise  is  late  in  the  dav. 

(hlolier  25.  —  Here  comes  a  letter  from  niother  a.id  here  is  an  extract  : 
It  K'^''^  "'^'  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  not  lonely  nor  uidiap])y. 
Tlmujili  you  have  not  the  exuberant  uleefnlness  of  the  little  j,'irls  whom  vou 
s,i\v  Iroiii  tlie  window  that  day  with  such  a  thoujihlful  face,  I  am  thaiikl'id 
villi  liiive  calmness,  and  quiet  endurance,  and  somethinjj  that  you  can  almost 
ii'il  juace.  Your  excitement  you  must  i  >w  seek  in  the  vitalizing  influences 
1,1  till'  Ilnly  Spirit.  An  infinite  soul  nay  not  find  contentment  in  tlie  j^iflsof 
1  liiiilc  world.  Some  writer  said,  '  I'or  suffering  an<l  eu(luriuj.{  there  is  no 
riiiK<i>  liul  striviufi  and  doiu)^. '  This  remedy  you  have  early  adoj)ted."  I 
thank  (lod  for  my  mother  as  for  no  other  ;;ift  of  His  hestowinj^.  My  nature 
b  so  woven  into  hers  that  1  almost  think  it  would  he  death  for  me  to  have 
till  l)i)nd  severi'd  and  one  so  much  myself  j.;one  over  the  river.  She  does  not 
know,  they  do  tuH  any  of  them,  the  I'our.  how  much  my  mother  is  to  me, 
for,  as  I  verily  ht'lieve,  I  cling  to  her  more  than  ever  did  any  other  of  her 
hiidrcu.  Perhaps  because  I  am  to  need  her  more.  I  am  very  proud  of  her, 
ami  few  women  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  satisfied  me  as  site  does.  She 
ha!.a  fine  intellect,  anil  ei.  she  said  to  me  once,  in  the  regretful  tone  of 
"ni-  wiiu  ♦""It  the  world  did  not  know  her  full  capacities,  "  I  might  have 
txL'ii  a  singer  wi»h  thp  lieart  under  more  kindly  circumstances." 

Mary  and  I  were  talking  together  once  and  I  said  I  could  not  imagine 
what  it  would  be  to  love  any  one  better  than  mother,  to  cling  to  any  one 
more  tliaii  I  did  to  father,  brother  and  her.  The  tears  were  ahnost  in  my 
tyt'S,  I  s])oke  so  earnestly  ;  but  Mary  answered  lightly  yet  decidedly,  that 
sliel)elieved  she  could  love  the  man  she  should  marry  more  thati  all  others, 
and  then  1  knew  that  in  a  few  years  longer  my  sister  will  love  some  one 
iliin  lo  us  better  than  her  mother  who  has  been  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh 
lit  lur  llesh,  better  than  her  brother  and  sister  whom  that  mother  has  carried 
tiiiiiir  Irt  own  heart ;  better  than  her  father  who  has  watched  over  her  ever 
siiu  I'  she  was  born  into  the  world,  and  had  many  an  anxious  thought  about 
lur  even  before  that  time.  She  is  to  love  the  stranger  better  than  these  who 
:irf  so  dear  to  her,  and  who  have  been  faithful  to  her  always,  aiul  who  will 
lie  to  the  end  of  the  wor'd,  when  he  may  grow  careless  and  indifiereut.  And 
it  is  ri.nlit  that  she  slumhl  do  so,  it  is  an  instinct  of  God's  own  appr)inting, 
tiut  my  lieart  ached  to  hear  her  speak  the  words. 

October  26.  —  P'ather  is  the  cleverest  of  men.  Just  listen  to  him  : 
Diar  I'rances,  this  day  I  forward  by  American  Express,  care  Professor 
WoiKlruir,  a  i)ackage  directed  to  you,  containing  a  book,  a  watch  and  belt 
fixin^js  such  as  all  the  girls  are  wearing  now.  The  watch  I  took  out  of  my 
I«H'kii  as  I  would  an  eye  out  of  my  heatl,  for  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to 
do  without  it.  Aiul  I  hesitated  some  time  as  to  what  was  m>  duty  iu  the  case 
without  coming  to  any  determination  on  that  point." 

The  great  event  of  this  evening  was  Professor  Woodruff's  attempt  to 
mesmerize  me.     He  tried  eighteen  minutes,  looking  me  straight  iu  the  eye, 
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but  never  a  bit  of  tlazedness  did  he  put  upon  me  "at  all  at  all,"  althoujili  i 
will  admit  be  has  a  very  peculiar  eye,  and  two  or  three  evenings  axo  when 
he  tried  it  I  felt  a  curious  di/./iness,  everything  seemed  going  away  txii]ii 
his  eyes  and  they  glared  at  n>e  like  a  serpent.  My  landlady's  dauijhicr 
came  down  to  be  mesmerized,  if  he  could  do  it,  and  within  two  minuttsslie 
was  unconscious.  I  knew  her  to  be  ])erfectly  honest  and  she  was  j,'n..itlv 
chagrined  that  he  had  conquered  her,  particularly  after  his  laughing  Ijoasts, 
I  have  been  heretofore  wholly  skeptical  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  now  a  am- 
vert  to  this  nuich  :  I  believe  it  to  be  a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  iiiani 
fested  imdcr  certain  conditions  and  deiiendent  for  force  upon  the  will  u{  the 
operator.  That  is  all  Professor  Woodruff  claims.  The  symptoms  all  goto 
prove  this  theory.  The  young  lady  said  she  felt  prickings  in  the  ends  of  lar 
fingers  like  those  attending  a  shock  from  a  battery. 

We  have  most  amusing  times  singing  ;  Miss  C.  takes  the  soprano.  Pro 
fessor  W.  the  basso,  and  I  attempt  the  ;ilto ;  when  Sam  is  here  he  help^  ami 
we  have  quite  a  concert.  "  Oft  in  the  vStilly  Night,"  as  rendered  by  us  is 
really  quite  heart  searchir.g. 

October  27.  —This  is  Oliver's  birthday.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  it, 
I  daresay  not,  the  careless  fellow!  I  am  vexed  with  him  for  not  writing, 
but  1  suppose  he  can  hardly  find  time,  as  he  is  preparing  for  examitiatidii. 
Went  down  town  with  my  landlady  and  she  kinjJly  helped  me  to  select  a 
dress,  which  I  have  earned  with  my  own  money,  as  I  shall  joyfully  think 
when  I  wear  it  in  school. 

Later.  My  two  boys  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being  a  toaiher, 
are  in  one  of  my  classes  and  I  take  great  delight  in  m^'gnifying  my  ulllre 
for  their  illumination.  Had  a  letter  from  Oliver  after  all  ;  I  am  very  piomi 
of  my  l)rother  and  very  thankful  for  him.  I  like  him,  he  suits  my  ideas 
better  than  -iny  other  young  man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  deliiaiv, 
(juickness  of  perception,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  physically  the  look  thai 
I  particularly  admire.  I  let  my  hostess  read  the  letter  and  as  she  laid  ii 
down  she  said,  "  He  is  a  good  Itrother,  I  know."  I  admire  her  .sagacitv  ami 
sense.  I  believe  I  will  copy  some  of  his  words  :  "  Evanston,  October  .m, 
1860.  My  Dear  Sister  Frank  :  I  ought  to  have  answered  your  letter  at  oiua, 
and  should  have  done  so  but  for  poor  health,  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  a  vi  r\ 
foolish  aversion  to  letter  writing,  becoming,  from  long  indulgence,  iiliiiii>i 
insurmountable.  I  am  disposed  to  make  amen<ls  and  hope  you  will  iu  ciiit 
my  apology  coupled  with  a  promise  to  clo  better  hereafter.  I  was  very 
sorry  for  the  incident  attending  our  parting,  for  I  was  unconscious  of  an 
intention  to  injure  your  feelings  in  any  respect,  though  part  of  wlial  1 
said  would  have  been  better  unsai<l.  lam  glad  you  gave  me  credit  for  in- 
nocence of  intentioji.  As  to  the  coustrnction  given  my  words,  I  was  siirelv 
guiltless,  for  I  never  thought  there  was  atiy  foundation  for  remarks  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  you  were  in  any  particular  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
us,  because  I  feel,  and  have  always  felt,  the  opposite.  '  To  err  is  human'  - 
iu  this  respect  I  acknowledge  myself  related  to  humanity;  'to  fori'  \ 
divine,' — in  this  respect  I  am  glad  to  believe  you  are  affiliated  with  spiritual 
existences." 
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For  little  Fannie's  amnsenicnt  I  havf  this  evening  1)ccoiir-  almost  a 
:hiM  iij^ain,  havni}^  ati  itilercst  that  siir;)risjs  iiu-  in  the  old  ^atncs  of  the 
iliail  vcars.  I  have  ransai'kfd  my  mcinory  lor  stoiiis  of  wili'lus,  r(>hl)frs, 
jiirits,  toltl  her  about  Jack  and  his  hean-stalk,  I'lliie  l)i.ani  and  CiiidLrtlla, 
uilh  variations  ;  played  all  iniaj^inahle  ^anies,  from  the  tick-tack  to  the  lahy- 
riiKli  ;  showed  tlu'  wonderful  picturi-S  of  the  wolf  ajid  sand  hill  crane,  and 
I'lp-t'l  the  exhibition  by  achievinj;  the  Sj)anish  student  in  the  higlust  Kl\le 
(if  the  art,  which  the  bri}{ht-eyed  little  ^irl  is  now  imitating  with  astonishing 
succes- 

N'ovember  4. — Anniversary  of  the  Kankakee  County  Hi')le  As-^ociatioii. 
When  they  took  up  a  collection  ami  I  wrote,  "  F.  IC  \V.,  #1,  "  I  felt  a  new 
thanksgiving  that  1  could  earn  and  use  money  according  to  my  own  ju<lg- 
iMtiil.  I  hereby  j)romise  myself  that  I  will  ,i;ive  as  much  as  I  can  from  all 
my  varnings  to  promote  the  doing  of  good  in  the  world. 

Received  a  letter  from  Amelia  1.,  one  of  my  former  pupils  at  II.  I 
smiled  as  I  observed  how  careful  she  was  to  place  .all  her  capitals  and  punct- 
iiiitioii  marks.  She  is  doing  well  and  trying  to  learn  and  satisfy  the  hunger 
thai  IS  given  by  the  gods  to  their  favorites  anioiig  men.  The  closing  worils 
(if  her  letter  are  enough  to  reward  me  for  the  little  1  have  done  and  shall  do 
!or  her  :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  otTer  to  lend  me  some  books,  and  trust 
I  shall  learn  much  from  them.  Do  write  soon,  Miss  \V.,  for  it  does  me  good 
idliiarlrom  my  old  teacher.  I  feel  resolved  to  take  your  advice  and  to 
itarii  all  I  can  and  try  to  remember  all  that  I  learn." 

November  7.  -Uincoin  is  elected  President  of  the  I'nited  States.  Hurrah  ! 
riuUr  the  j)resent  system  I  was  not  allowed  to  vote  for  him.  but  I  am  as 
liliul  (11  account  of  this  Republican  triumph  as  any  man  who  has  exercised 
\\\\i  elective  franchise  can  be.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  interest  chil- 
dren take  in  jiolitics  This  morning  I'rofessor  \V.  read  the  returns  aloud, 
.iinl  all  my  little  girls,  some  of  them  but  six  years  old,  crowded  around  ami 
lisUiKil  attentively,  clapping  their  hands  at  the  announcement  of  an  unusual 
majority  in  any  state.  It  was  a  curious  ami  suggestive  side-picture  ;  a  tall 
yiulleiiiaii  reading  in  triumphant  tones  ;  twenty  young  men  around  him 
listening  eagerly  ;  a  group  of  smaller  boys  in  the  rear;  several  young  la  lies 
paying  careful  attention,  and  "the  other  teacher"  looking  with  expectant 
lyes  toward  the  newsi)aper,  and  surrouii'k'd  by  a  dozen  little  girls,  holding 
liy  lliH  hand  the  rosebud  who  dances  up  and  down  exclaiming,  "Aren't 
vou  glad.  Miss  Willard,  that  Lincoln  is  elected?"  A  picture  representing 
this  scene  would  not  inaptly  indicate  the  genius  of  a  Republican  govern- 
iiKiit,  an  organization  in  which  every  member,  male  and  female,  large  or 
small,  feels  a  keen,  personal  interest. 

Our  reading  lesson  to-day  was  about  God  and  his  goodness  to  us.  I 
wislied  to  impress  it  upon  my  pupils,  and  after  going  over  the  ground  at  some 
length,  said  by  way  of  application,  "  Now,  Sarah,  what  ought  we  to  do  when 
God  is  so  kind  to  us? "  She  looked  up  with  a  fresh  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and 
ex  laiined,  "Why,  pay  Him  for  it!"  Oh,  we  all  have  that  idea,  heaven 
pity  us !    We  can  not  take  the  gift  of  Christ  humbly  and  thankfully.     In  all 
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the  nyes  ifion  have  l)ecn  tryitifj  to  climb  up  some  other  way  to  God,  trvitii; 
after  all  His  love  and  mercy,  lo  pay  llim  for  it. 

I  ^ave  my  pupils  these  three  (pieslions  :  How  »lc  wo  know  rijjht  from 
wroti^'?  What  is  the  difTerenre  between  morality  ami  relijjiou  ?  How  do  a, 
kiiuw  the  Hible  is  true?  My  recolleetioiis  of  moral  philosophy  and  "  Le^lii^ 
Milliod  with  the  Deists"  were  «)f  jjreat  use  tome  in  niakinj^  these  thills 
intellij,'il)le.  Florence  listened  with  attentive  face  and  (lush  on  cheek  ainl 
brow  that  delij^hted  me.  Nothinj^  is  so  refreshinjj  as  these  evidences  of  a 
thinkinj^,  reasoninj^  inind  in  a  child.  Nothing  seems  so  hopeful  for  future 
usefulness  and  growth. 

My  landlady  has  been  tellinj^  me  a1)out  Bunker  Hill  and  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  by  Daniel  Webster  when  Lafayette  was  present,  and  the 
wonderful  address  delivered  by  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time.  I  wish  I  hail 
seen  something  of  the  world,  and  I  think  I  shall  some  day. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  N.  called  ;  he  is  a  pleasant,  good-hearted  fellow  ami 
very  entertaining.  He  almost  territied  me  by  his  familiarity  with  Heauinont 
antl  I'letcher.  the  poets  Rogers,  I'ope,  A<ldison,  Dryden,  etc.  Talked  willi 
him  in  friendly  fashion  and  rather  enjoyed  the  evening.  He  is  going  to 
teach  me  to  play  chess.  I  lent  him  I'lato's  "  Dialogues"  ;  wonder  what  lit 
will  make  of  them. 

November  13. — Was  weighed  to-night ;  residt,  one  hundred  avid  nintkeii 
pounds.     That  is  gaining  more  than  a  pound  a  week  ever  since  I  came  lure. 

livening.  —  Here  Mr.  H.  sits,  ridiculing  the  vicarious  atonement  and  the 
ilivinity  of  Christ.  It  almost  makes  me  shudder  to  hear  him.  I  know  it 
injures  me  and  I  know  it  vexes  me  beyond  expression.  What  a  terrible 
creed  is  this  of  the  spiritualist  I     I  believe  it  is  from  the  bottomless  pit. 

My  little  I'lora  looked  uj)  discontentedly  into  my  face  to-day,  and  said, 
"  Miss  Wiilard,  I  w.int  to  draw,  /  am  snff't'ri'iM'  ^'^  (f'nw .'  "  I  burst  out  \nn^h- 
ing,  nolKuly  could  help  it.  Hetween  you  and  me,  I  am  not  the  most  staid, 
decorous  "school-marm   '  in  the  world. 

November  iS.— After  dinner  I  went  to  Sun<lay-school.  One  of  my  boys 
came  in  early  and  said,  "  Were  you  sick  that  you  did  n't  come  for  these  two 
weeks?"  I  felt  reproached  and  ashamed.  Then  he  said,  "I  have  reniein 
bered  the  answers  to  those  questions  all  this  time."  The  other  boys  caim 
up  and  whi.-Apercd  the  answers,  "Paternoster,"  and  "Apocrypha."  I  was 
sorry  I  had  stayed  away.  It  was  on  account  of  a  headache  once,  and  tlu- 
next  time  some  frivolous  excuse,  unworthy  of  my  profession,  but  really  ll;n 
behaved  terribly  the  last  time.  They  said  to-day  thej-  would  behave  like 
gentlemen  hereafter  and  seriously  began  by  being  very  quiet  and  altiiitivi 
I  will  try  not  to  stay  away  again.  I  s])oke  in  class-meeting  to  the  followiiii; 
purpose  :  I  wish  I  were  a  better  woman.  My  conscience  reproaches  nie  tor 
my  thoughtless  words  and  actions  during  the  last  few  weeks.  My  lite  i> 
very  different  now  from  what  it  was  at  home  where  every  morning  my  father 
prayed  that  we  might  be  guided  aright.  I  seem  to  stand  alone,  almost,  and 
have  many  new  temptations. 

Then  the  class-leader  said  he  had  thought  of  me  often  and  prayed  foi 
me.  had  been  sorry  that  I  was  away  from  my  father  and  my  friends.    His 
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ijeiitlf  words  l)r()itKlil  thi"  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  resolved  anain  nu'l  ayain  tn 
livi"  litltiT  than  I  have  doiu',  and  in  Christ's  stren^^th  to  he  " a  good  j^irl  " 
,i>iny  father  lias  so  often  an<l  so  kindly  eounseled  ine. 

Noveinher  ig. — I'ather  says  that  Mary  has  been  ill,  something  reseni- 
Miiii,'  typhoid  fever.  That  is  why  she  did  not  write.  I  am  worried  ahoiit  it, 
poor  child.  I  love  my  sister  almost  as  I  love  myself,  I  think  she  is  even 
nearer  to  me,  thouj^h  not  dearer,  than  my  mother.  She  seems  a  part  of  my 
luiirt.  We  have  been  toj^ether  all  our  lives ;  I  have  no  secrets  from  lu-r, 
iimiL'  in  the  world.  I  admire  her  for  her  frank,  ingenuous  manner,  her 
])lc'asaiit,  pretty  face  and  fine  fij^nre.  I  love  her  for  her  true,  good  heart, 
her  intellect  and  her  stronif  j^ood  sense,  hut  most  of  all  for  her  iinyieldinK 
conscientiousness,  her  firm  relij^ious  eharacti-r,  her  entire  devotion  to  truth 
and  rij;hteousuess.  "  .Vhsence  makes  my  heart  grow  fonder"  toward  her 
and  toward  them  all.  (Vod  pity  me  if  any  evil  should  befiill  her!  If  she 
slimild  be  cut  down  in  her  youth  ami  her  j)rime,  while  the  bloom  is  on 
lur  cheek,  the  light  in  her  eye  and  the  luster  on  her  brown  hair  !  I  can  not 
iiinci'ive  of  anything  so  terrible,  (iod  will  not  curse  me  so.  lie  will  not 
-ind  such  a  blight  over  my  life  and  mother's.  vShe  is  mother's  youngest 
(liild.     I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  it  makes  me  shudder. 

rather  fears  I  am  wandering  off  and  forgetting  my  allegiance  to  God 
and  Christ,  but  he  need  not,  I  am  trying  to  be  good.  1  wrote  him  so  to-day. 
If  lie  (lid  not  love  me  very  much  he  would  not  write  me  as  he  does. 

November  21.  I.,etter  from  mother  and  a  note  from  father.  Mother 
insists  that  I  shall  spend  the  winter  at  home  and  not  return  here  again.  I 
an  not  tell,  it  will  be  just  as  I  think  best,  but  as  I  go  through  the  c(d(l 
and  frost  and  bear  many  unpleasant  things  and  hear  unjust  words  sotiie- 
tiiiKs,  I  often  wonder  that  I  do  not  stay  at  home  where  they  love  me  and 
where  I  am  warm  and  comfortable. 

November  22. — Letter  from  father  containing  this  comforting  sentence 
al  the  conclusion  :  "Keep  up  good  courage,  pray  m  faith,  and  remember 
you  have  my  poor  prayers,  as  well  as  your  mother's,  every  day." 

We  have  pleasant  times  in  our  drawing-class.  Resides  the  regular  mat- 
ters, we  talk  physiognomy.  My  recollections  of  Lavater  are  invaluable 
hi  re.  We  analyze  faces,  hands,  figures  and  feet,  classic  noses,  eyes  and  eye- 
hrows,  disagree  about  the  curve  of  the  nostril,  or  the  aristocratic  elevation  of 
an  instep,  define  the  Roman  nose,  studying  the  school  generally  in  resjiect 
of  all  these  and  their  finger-nails  and  hair  besides.  I  talk  Rubens,  I.aiid- 
-^eraiid  Rosa  Honlieur  as  well  as  I  am  aole,  and  I  think  my  pupils  like  the 
hour  in  which  we  do  these  things  as  well  as  any  in  the  six.  I  have  each  one 
of  thtiii  bring  in  a  drawing  from  nature  and  reproduce  the  day's  lesson 
ironi  memory  every  day. 

November  23. — To-day  came  a  letter  from  my  sister,  the  first  she  has 
v.ntten  since  her  illness.  She  speaks  more  seriously  than  usual,  proposes 
that  we  be  baptized  on  Christmas  Day.  She  has  done  a  good  deal  of  read- 
ing since  I  left  home,  and  sums  it  up  vvith  jiardonable  importance.  She  is 
a  smart  girl  and  I  am  glad  of  her.  He:  e  is  an  extract  from  her  letter  :  "My 
dear  Prank,  you  did  not  know  when  you  wrote  your  last  letter  that  I  should 
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read  it  on  my  sick-hed.  Yes,  I  hnvo  l)oen  qaite  ill,  a  sluRgish  sin  j.  for 
thirty  six  hours,  with  fever  and  headache,  only  wakinj;  up  lon)^  enonj^luo 
taki-  a  little  nu-dieim-.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  was  worse.  I  had  tho  dix  tor 
this  tinje  and  I  was  put  in  a  paek,  like  Oliver,  you  know,  and  all  tin  n-K 
dottorinji  tliiii).;s  done,  and  so  it  was  and  so  I  inij;ht  have  died.  Just  think 
III  it  !  And  thiti  no,  I  am  not  ready  for  that.  There  are  matters  of  form 
to  lie  j(oni'  throuj^di  with,  sayinj^  nothinjj  of  the  lack  of  polish  that  tlu 
jewil  in  its  case  is  suffering  for.' 

In  the  eveninjj;  I'rank  N.  came  and  jjave  Professor  W.  and  me  a  k-sson 
in  ihess  j)layin^.  He  says  we  j.re  apt  pupils  and  shall  <lo  wtU.  I  liki  tin. 
^anic  cxeeedin^'ly.  It  is  (juite  intellectual,  does  nt)t  admit  of  iheatinv;,  ami 
is  till-  kinji;  of  j.?ames.  Went  to  the  "  Riadin.v;  Circle  "  of  this  town  ami  en- 
juyrd  it  very  nuich.  We  read  "  Washinj.(t<)n's  I.ifc,"  by  Irvinj^.  Tluse 
younj.j  ladies  seem  well  educated  and  quite  ap])rov  lative  ;  they  are  criiical 
about  prommciation,  etc.,  ami  I  learned  several  thin^fs. 

November  25.  -Went  to  Sabbath-school  and  my  boys  .seemed  nallv 
umisually  interested  in  the  class.  It  amused  me  to  hear  theiTi  wluspir 
amouK  themselves,  "You  must  be  polite,  s/w  told  us  tt>  act  like  j.(entleiiun  ' 
Mond.ay.-We  play  chess  all  our  spare  time.  I  do  not  read  a  bit  ami  am 
ashamed  of  myself  jjenerally.  From  C.oethe  :  "  Ivvery  day  one  ouj,'lit  to 
hear  a  song,  to  read  a  little  poetry,  to  see  a  j^ood  ])icture,  and,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  say  a  few  reasonable  words."  Thus  we  are  better  for  everythiiij.; 
relincil  and  beautiful  that  meets  us  in  our  lives,  for  every  flower,  devMlmp 
and  rainbow.  In  my  working  life  I  see  these  glorious  things  not  often,  hut 
receive,  with  hearty,  loyal  gratitude,  the  little  that  falls  to  my  share.  I 
wish  I  could  hear  Heethoven's  "Spirit  Waltz  "  to-night.  I  wonder  what  he 
thought  of  as  he  ])layed  it  for  himself.  I  wonder  what  it  said  to  him.  I  shall 
know  some  day  when,  on  the  peaceful  shore.  I  talk  with  the  good  and  urn  it 
ones  who  have  lived  on  earth.  This  faith  of  mine  renders  nie  patient  mv\ 
hopeful.     There  is  another  life  than  this  of  ours. 

November  28. — Mary  Hickok  and  her  brother  spent  the  evening  with  iis. 
She  beat  nie  at  chess,  after  which  we  sang  the  song-book  through,  and  Irank 
N.  came  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  general  Wii\-  till  twelve  o'clm  k.  I 
received  my  first  invitation  to  a  ball,  which  I  respectfully  declined. 

November  29.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Much  to  my  regret,  our  school  was 
notadjourned.  1  thought  many  things  this  morning  while  I  heard  myj^ioi;- 
raphy  class  and  they  were  singing  upstairs  ithe  academy  rot)nis  1)eing  in  the 
basement  of  the  M.  Iv  Cluircht.  Then  came  the  ])rayer.  I  heard  the  nnn 
ister's  gentle,  earnest  tones  thanking  the  Divine  leather  for  the  nun  y  ami 
goodness  that  have  followed  us  all  the  davs  of  our  lives,  mingling  with  tlii' 
words  I  heard  from  Professor  W.  exidainiug  the  value  of  x  and  y  in  an 
ecjuation  of  three  unknown  quantities.  I  stopped  my  cla.ss,  and  we  all 
listened  with  bowed  heads  to  the  prayer  ;  my  little  girls  were  stranijely 
silent  and  attentive.  Though  I  teach  to  day  as  usual,  instead  of  praising 
t:od  in  the  great  congregation,  yet  in  my  heart  I  keep  Thanksgivinij.  iinl 
(iod,  who  seeth  not  as  men  see  antl  judgeth  not  by  the  outward  appeanina 
but  by  the  intention  of  the  heart,  knows  this. 
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Kvoninji. — Finished  Nolte's  '  Fifty  Years  in  Roth  Hemispheres."  He 
15,1  kit  11,  <|uiek-witte(l,  garruhms  man,  with  no  idea  of  humor  or  decency. 
Miifliol  llie  hook  concerninj;  individual  sjHcul.ilionsaud  likisiilijecls  is  un- 
iitea-slinj;  to  me,  yet  I  have  learned  a  K'>od  <Ual  from  it.  The  letters  to 
MHitcrs  were  especially  attractive.  It  ha>  been  much  fresh  entertainment 
t.innil  sketches  of  j^reat  men  with  whom  the  writer  is  personally  acquainted, 
>  ill  the  present  instance.  Chantrey,  Delaroche,  Charlet,  and  a  do/en  other 
ivritirs,  were  the  author's  frieiuls.  Of  the  latter  he  s.iys  that  he  was  so 
•rdiiglv  impressed  with  the  face  and  ri).;ure  of  Napoleon,  that  he  could  draw 
hiii  witli  his  eyes  closed,  "  lie  fre(iueiitly  did  his  for  me,"  says  Mr.  X. 
mice  askinfj  where  he  should  he^in,  '  .\t  the  heel  of  tlie  ri^ht  hoot,'  I  said. 
Ill  liil  SI),  and  drew  the  whole  figure  perfectly  well." 

Demidjer  3. — That  grand  student  of  men,  Chamfort,  who  far  surpasses 
;!i("  l)hilosopher,  I)e  la  Rochefoucault,  remarks:  "  lu  great  matters  men 
slinw  themselves  as  they  wish  to  be  seen  ;  in  small  matters,  as  they  are."  I 
hiartilv  indorse  this  sentiment,  my  experience  with  myself  approves  it. 

Dcceinher  6. — I  must  own  that  .ill  my  talk  aliout  self-abnegation  is  he- 

omiiiiji  every  day  more  like  poetry  and  less  like  reality.      I  <lo  not  try  to 

I  luiiirol  my  temper  as  I  did  at  Harlem,  I  do  !iot  trv  to  grow  goo<l  and  noble 

,.s  I  really  did  when  I  first  came  here.     True,  I  have  very  'ittle  cause  for  the 

I  i\lii!)ili(>ii  of  temper,  and  I  do  nothing  really  bad,  as  the  world  views  it,  l)Ut 

•he  uliirious  Christian  life  I  know  little  about.     I'inding  that  loftiness  and 

>liarlaii-like  severity  and  dignity  can  not  well    be   attained  with  my  dis- 

l"i>iii(iti  in  my  present  surroundings,  I  accej)t  my  lower  destiny  atid  grasp 

[  thf  straws,   content  since    I    can   not  have   the   roses.       I  am   not  nohle- 

ii.itureil,  I  own  it  humbly,  and  with    infinite   regret.     I    descend   to   jmny 

thi)iii;lils,  1  sing  songs  instead  of  (juiet  and  lofty  psalms,  talk  localisms  and 

mmsciise  instead  of  morality  ami  religion  ;  play  chess  instead  of  reading 

liMory  and  the  Hible  ;  use   amusing,    cpiaint  exjjressions  instead  of  well- 

■tkrted,  elegant  F^nglish  ;  laugh  instea<l  of  think  ;  make  efforts  at  satire 

Mi-tead  of  trying  to  control  my  temper  ;  think  more  of  doing  uj)  my  hair 

nicely  than  of  exerting  a  pure,  refining  influence.     And  thus  my  life  goes 

nil,  my  poor  make-shift  sort  of  a  life.     I  am  more  sick  of  it  than  my  best 

;  mcinK  can  tell.     I  must  not  be  unjust  with  myself,  I  am  ntH  wicke<l,  only 

'.hounlilless  and  rather  degenerating  even  from  the  place  to  which   1  had 

attained,  and  yet  the  case  has  lights  as  well  as  shadows. 

I  have  more  charity  for  the  world,  tnore  faith  in  it,  than  I  ever  h.id 
Ixtore.  I  see  these  people  "without  (iod  and  without  hope  in  the  world," 
■vliiliitiiig  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  much  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  an 
fiiiphatic  love  for  justice  and  for  truth.  I  see  a  thousand  signs  of  noble- 
;k>s  and  right-heartedness  that  I  would  not  l)efore  have  dreamed  of  seeing 
i  M  a  comiiumity  of  "  non-professors.  "  It  enlarges  my  eliarity,  my  faith  in 
mankind  as  such,  my  catholicity,  my  cosmopolitan  s])irit.  Certainly  this 
^  a  ^Miu.  I  shall  not  cry,  "  Surely  we  are  the  people  "  with  half  the  empha- 
Uxliat  I  once  put  upon  the  words,  and  ij.  is  better  that  I  should  not.  I  see 
men  making  no  profession  of  Christianity  and  yet  contributing  liberally  to 
lilt  support  of  the  church  and  all  its  enterprises,  manifesting  the  deepest 
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rcspcTt  for  its  rijjhts  and  ordinances,  proft-ssinK  the  greatest  rcvcrcnre  m ' 
nK'""'!  for  its  institutions.  I  hear  youn^;  lailit-s  not  hrt-d  to  urthodnw  ),,,, 
alfeftinji  an  i-xpfriimntal  knowli-tlKt'  of  its  wortli,  imirniurin),;  tin  ii  pravr* 
caoh  day  with  sinct-rity  and  faith.  I  sec  the  children  of  rartdiss,  \V(irl(!!\ 
wf>nuii  reviTcntly  kniil  to  say  '<  )ur  leather,"  taiij.jht  hy  tlieir  iiiotliir-. 
I  see  lyinj^  anil  dishonesty  frowned  upon  and  nohlo  deeds  applaudtd.  .\:; 
this  in  Kankakee,  the  most  irreliKions  ooninuniity  in  which  I  wms  ever 
|)la(eil.  I  walk  their  streets  (|niitly  and  they  think  me  a  Immdrniii  pirv-i; 
doulitless,  hut  in  my  ])oor,  wayeriu),?,  silent  heart  there  are,  perhaps,  nmrt 
lon^in^js  anil  more  j)urposes  "than  they  have  ever  dreamed  in  ihir 
philosophy." 

Some  one  has  said  ;  "  My  conceptions  were  grander  when  tliev  were  iii 
articulate,  in  my  youth,  than  when,  in  after  years,  they  found  a  voice.  Tin 
wave,  crestless  in  the  ilei-p  sea,  swelled  like  a  tnountaiti  ;  it  broke  in  slial- 
lower  water,  and  rip])Ud  inelTectually  on  the  shore  of  utterance." 

After  a  foolish  evening  I  |l;o  to  sli-epand  dreaiiis — of  dearer,  holier  tliiin,'> 
than  I  had  talked  ahoui,  u;r  every  heart  knoweth  itsowu  sucred  posbcssion- 
every  heart  hath  its  faces 

"That  it  muses  on,  apart." 

T  am  reading  now  IMato's  "Kysis,"  on  friendship,  and  the  "  r.orgia'; 
(Ui  rhetoric.       Irom  the   former  I    take   this   paraj^raph,   which   lias  m  .: 
wholesome  eonnsel  :  "If  then  you  become  wise,  my  boy,  all  men  will  It 
your  friends,  and  all  friends  will   be  attadud  to  you,  for  you  will  l)e  im 
ful  and  good;  but  if  you  do  not,  neither  will  any  one  else,  nor  jour  fallur 
be  a  friend  to  you,  nor  your  niother,  nor  any  of  your  kindred," 

By  the  noon  mail  a  missive  arrived  from  my  school-mate  X.,  coolly  tjti; 
ging  her  "  very  dear  friend  I'rank,"  with  the  '  very  dear"  mulersi  ored. ; 
give  her  some  ideas  of  a  composition  to  be  read  oti  a  special  occasion  r: 
two  weeks.  Oh,  Finley  Johnson,  thou  who  advertisest  to  concoct  specclu- 
for  senators,  poems  for  freshmen,  odes  on  "  My  own  little  boy,"  ;»  la  Tm:; 
Hood,  for  "doting  parents,"  come  to  the  relief  of  a  da/.cd  school-tcadur 
who  amid  all  her  other  cares  and  troubles  must  take  the  additional  one  of 
writing  a  coiiiposition  for  a  vet y  dear  friend.  Well,  I  must  arm  myself  with 
])aper  and  pencil  and  bring  to  light  a  few  scattered  thoughts  on  the  ciiri().;> 
and  flowery  theme,  "  The  living  strive,  the  dead  alone  are  glorious." 

Never  be  afraid  to  question  your  author,  and  to  stop  him  in  his  lofties; 
thoughts  and  profouiulest  de])ths  with  the  question,  "  Is  it  so?  " 

That  is  a  beautiful  idea  contained  in  the  writings  of  Schiller,  I  helievt 
that  "deprived  of  earth's  gifts  by  want  of  alacrity  in  suing  for  tliem,  tbi' 
])i)et  received  from  Jove  the  key  of  heaven."     Happy  poet !     In  having  this 
he  has  all  things,  and  can  well  afford  to  miss  the  joys  of  common  folks. 

December  i6. — Taught  my  school  with  a  joyful  heart,  I  am  goiiiR  home 
so  soon.  Went  to  the  book  store  for  ])ri/es  for  my  Sunday-school  class.  Pri> 
fessor  W.  wrote  a  commenilatorv  letter  to  father  about  me.     Now,  evm- 

♦ 

ing,  having  regaled  myself  upon  the  Chicago  daily  Tribune,  I  will  divote 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  study  of  Agnew's  "  Book  of  Chess,  '  ami  to 
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mental  ionf]n'atulation8  of  this  character:  "Well,  you  are  ROinR  Ismiu', 
pm\>,  home  iti  two  or  three  days  ;  your  hard  times  will  all  be  ovrr.  Vuii 
will  sir  voiir  mother  and  father,  your  sister  and  Imither,  and  all  thf  kind 
will-wifhers  that  you  count  amon^  the  inhaliitanls  of  dear,  dclij^lufnl 
l-vaiistou.  You  will  see  the  old,  familiar  rooms,  and  the  lake,  and  the  co! 
k'jje,  and  the  church.  You  will  sleep  in  your  own  little  room  with  mmii 
vster  hv  vour  side,  aiul  your  ctmsin  not  far  ofl -your  bright  cousin  .Sarah, 
/'///<• 'v  sister.  So  thank  (lo<!,  and  be  sorry  that  you  have  not  better  dr 
served  the  blessings  He  is  showering  on  your  head."  This  is  the  melody  of 
my  life,  all  else  is  but  seeming,  uiul  variations  upon  this  beautiful  reverie. 

I)i(cnd)er  iS. — Attended  my  classes  and  walked  to  and  from  school 
ihrou^'h  rain  and  nmd  ujiutterable.  I  sent  to  Chicago  yesterday  for  prizes  for 
i!iv  Suiiday-schot)l  boys,  to-day  went  to  the  <lej)ot  an<l  wrote-  their  names  in 
tlitir  lHK)ks.  They  met  me  there,  aiul  as  fast  as  this  was  done,  the  graci- 
ivs  little  scamps  snatched  their  "  winnings  "  and  scampered  off  wiiiiout 
,i>much  as  "  By  your  leave,"  much  le.ss,  "Thank  you."  Such  an  instance 
Mlunkiiidness  aiul  ingratitude  I  have  not  seen  in  a  long  time. 

(Quotation  from  our  reading  les.sou  at  school  :  "  That  which  each  man 
laii  do  best,  no  one  but  his  Maker  can  leach  him.  Insist  on  yourself,  never 
mitate.  Kvcry  great  man  is  a  unique."  (Hmcrson's  "  Essay  on  Self-re- 
li.iiioe. ") 

I'acked  aiy  trunk  to-night,  and  so  it  is  almost  all  over,  and  I  am  going 
home. 

December  21. — An  awful  snow-.storm  has  commenced.  I  walked  through 
;lie  drifts  to  school.  The  elements  seem  determinejl  to  wreak  their  ven- 
:;r:iiu'f  upon  me  to  the  last.     Well,  let  them,  they  luive  but  a  little  longer. 

Here  are  some  lines  written  by  Stilliugtleetthat  contain  "  my  doctrine," 
as  father  says : 

"  Would  you  both  please  and  be  instructed,  too, 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining  to  subdue. 
Hear  every  man  upon  his  favorite  theme. 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  you  seem." 

Evanston,  necembur  26. — I  doubt  if  there  is  a  person  living  who  has 
;;rcattr  cause  for  thankfulness  than  I  have.  I  am  in  my  little  room  once  more ; 
t'lf  lire  hums  brightly  ;  the  old,  familiar  furniture  is  about  me  ;  the  pictures 
l""k  ildwn  betiigidy  from  the  walls  ;  my  sister  Mary  sits  al  my  feet,  writiiii; 
iului  fuiuiy,  off-hand  journal  ;  my  cousin  "Sac  "  sits  opposite  ;  my  brother 
:n  lii.s  room  across  the  hall  is  writing  a  sermon  ;  down-stairs  father  and 
mother  gathi;r  co/ily  around  the  home  hearth,  and  with  heart  brimming 
lull  of  thank fidness,  I  come  to  Thee,  I'alher  of  every  good  aud  perfect  gift 
11 
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In  the  spring  of  1861  I  once  more  taught  Harlem  school  for 
a  few  weeks.     Here  at  the  Thatcher  homestead,  "Shady  Dell, 
came  in  June  the  climax  that  I  then  thought  would  close  my  inde- 
pendent career.     But  in  the  following  February'  that  spell  was 
broken  and  I  resumed  the  spelling-book  in  April  of  the  .same  year 

The  first  I  knew  about  the  war  was  when  my  father  came 
home  from  Chicago,  April  13,  1861,  in  an  agony  of  mind,  saying, 
' '  Fort  Sumter  has  been  fired  upon  and  our  flag  is  there  no 
longer."  This  produced  great  consternation  in  our  household 
When  I  think  of  the  love  that  fills  mj'^  heart  toward  the  Southern 
people  in  general  and  my  own  great  circle  of  friends  there  in  par 
ticular,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  exhausted  language  in  anath 
etnas  upon  them  when  this  news  came.  Soon  after,  the  Bull  Run 
defeat  showed  us  what  we  did  not  till  then  believe,  that  we  had 
foemen  worthy  of  our  steel  !  Up  to  that  time  we  looked  with 
disdain  upon  "the  lily-handed  Southrons"  and  thought  that 
General  Scott  would  soon  teach  them  the  difference  between  "a  lot 
of  idlers  "  and  the  horny-handed  and  lion-hearted  soldiers  of  the 
North.  After  that  terrible  defeat  the  .students  in  the  University 
immediately  formed  a  company  commanded  by  Alphonso  C.  Linn, 
one  of  the  truest  of  men  and  a  favorite  teacher  there,  who  left 
us  with  a  thousand  ble.ssings  on  his  noble  head  and  returned  to 
us  no  more.  A  company  was  also  formed  among  the  theological 
students  in  which  my  brother  enlisted  for  one  hundred  days,  but 
they  were  not  called  out.  All  the  relatives  I  had  were  too  old  to 
go  as  soldiers  except  my  brother  and  two  cotisins ;  the  latter  had 
dependent  families,  my  brother  was  never  physically  vigorous, 
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and  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we  were  well  content  that  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  called  away  from  home.  I 
used  to  be  sorry  at  the  time  that  none  of  my  kindred,  so  far  as 
I  knew,  was  in  the  army,  bnt  I  can  not  say  at  this  distance  that  I 
am  now,  and  while  I  know  that  if  my  nnderstanding  of  the  Sonth- 
crn  people  had  then  been  what  it  now  is,  I  should  have  felt  alto- 
^;cllier  different  toward  them,  I  have  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  anathematized  n.s  as  bitterly  as  we  did  ihem  ! 
It  grated  strangely  on  my  ear  when  the  first  Sunday  trains  I  ever 
knew  rumbled  by  loaded  with  soldiers  from  my  own  Wiscont^in. 
The  day  is  fresh  in  memory  when  Gen.  Julius  White,  on  Sunday 
morning  after  church,  stood  up  in  his  pew  near  the  altar  and 
made  an  impassioned  speech  calling  upon  all  patriots  to  con- 
vene in  the  church  the  next  night  and  declare  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  save  the  country.  They  came;  the  old  "meet- 
ing-house "  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  our  hearts  beat  fast  wIk  ii 
students  whom  we  knew  and  thought  much  of,  went  up  tlie  aisle 
and  placed  their  names  upon  the  muster-roll.  Governor  Evans 
presided,  and  he  with  other  rich  men  and  many  not  so  rich, 
pledged  large  sums  to  the  families  of  those  who  agreed  to  go  to 
the  front.  I  was  a  young  .school-teacher,  but  according  to  my 
narrow  income,  perhaps  I  gave  as  generously  as  any.  I  would 
have  given  myself  to  care  for  the  wounded,  indeed,  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  .so  doing,  but  my  father  would  not  for  a  moment 
listen  to  such  an  idea,  and  I  must  say  mother  was  not  particu- 
lady  heroic  in  that  connection.  But  we  scraped  lint  and  pre- 
pared bandages  ;  went  to  all  the  flag-raisings.  Professor  Jones's 
College  flinging  the  first  one  to  the  breeze,  and  we  prayed  the 
God  of  battles  to  send  freedom  to  the  slave. 


In  1862,  the  Public  School  of  iCvanston  was  my  theater  of 
action.  Dr.  Bannister,  profes.sor  of  Hebrew  in  our  Theological 
vSeminary,  was  a  director.  Meeting  him  on  the  sidewalk  near  his 
own  door,  I  asked  him  for  the  place.  He  thumped  meditatively 
with  his  cane,  then  said,  abruptly,  "  Are  ycm  sure  that  you  can  do 
it.  Frank  ?"  All  my  forces  rallied  on  the  instant  in  the  words, 
"Try  me  and  see  !  "  His  uaughter  was  my  associate,  and  ours 
was  a  difficult  portion  ;  two  young  women  essaying  to  teach  their 
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neighbors'  children  in  the  town  where  they  themselves  were  lately 
students. 

My  journal  says  : 

April  20,  1S62.— This  is  the  hardest  work  I  have  yet  done.  There  arc 
two  rooms,  eighty  pupils,  thirty-two  classes,  of  which  we  teachers  have  six 
apiece  that  are  "  high."  I  study  on  my  mathematics  all  the  time  I  can  ])os- 
sibly  get  out  of  school  hours.  I  have  algebra,  and  arithmetic  away  ovtr  in 
the  back  part  of  the  book.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  order,  but  we  do 
our  best  and  have  hope,  though  every  night  we  ache. 

We  had  two  l)ig  overgrown  jnipils,  "the  O.  hoys,"  who  had 
been  a  terror  to  all  preceding  pedagogues.  Their  open  insubor- 
dination one  day  obliged  nie  to  go  toward  tliem  with  a  slick, 
whereupon  both  vaulted  out  of  an  open  window  and  we  never 
saw  them  more  i  The  school  was  a  thoroughly  American  tyi)e. 
There  sat  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  cultured,  distinguished, 
rich,  beside  the  barefoot  boy  and  girl  from  humble  cabius,  and 
melodiously  their  voices  mingled  as  they  sang  Coates  Kinney's 
lovely  song : 

"  When  the  humid  shadows  gather 
Over  all  the  starry  spheres, 
And  the  melancholy  darkness 
Gently  weeps  in  rainy  tears, 
O  'tis  sweet  to  press  the  pillow 
Of  a  humble  cottage  bed, 
And  to  listen  to  the  i)atter  of  the  raindrops  overhead, 
To  the  patter,  patter,  patter  of  the  raindrops  overhead." 

Their  fingers  drumming  gently  on  the  desks,  in  imitation  of 
the  falling  rain,  helped  to  make  the  sweetest  music  that  my 
teaching  years  recall. 

April  25. — We  try  to  teach  well  and  to  do  good.  Dear  knows  I  "gin 
my  whole  mind  to  it,"  to  say  the  least.  Aunt  Sarah  has  been  with  lis  all 
winter,  and  is  my  main-stay  in  mathematics.  vShe  thinks  it  would  be  hiau 
tiful  for  me  if  I  could  go  East  to  teach  next  fall,  and  will  do  her  best  for  iiic. 
vShe  has  considerable  influence  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  principal  at  Leroy,  and 
some  leading  ladies  in  Rochester.  It  looks  pleasant  to  me  to  think  of 
carrying  out  this  plan. 

May  II.— School  goes  well,  is  very  hard,  but  can  be  compassed.  Some 
of  the  pupils  I  love.  I  play  ball  with  them  at  recess  and  "spell  them  down  " 
myself,  or  take  one  "  side  "  and  put  them  all  in  competition  with  me  on  the 
other,  to  enliven  the  proceedings. 

At  devotions  in  the  morning,  when  I  read  and  pray  before  them  I  feel 
their  weight  a  little,  and  a  thrilling  desire  to  help  them  toward  eternal  Hfe. 
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It  is  hard  for  me  to  conduct  devotions,  yet  I  prize  this  possibility  of  doinj» 
L'ood. 

Among  other  things  I  teach  natural  philosophy,  botany  and  physiology . 

If  I  were  not  often  beclouded  by  physical  weariness  I  should  always  thank 
God,  every  moment,  that  I  am  of  use.  I  think  I  have  a  rather  healthful  nature 
ami  I  get  on  comfortably  with  life.  To-night  I'reddy  Huse  brought  me  a 
little  bouquet  arranged  after  his  own  fashion.  He  did  not  know  how  gratt'- 
ful  it  was  nor  how  it  stirred  my  heart  to  hear  him  say,  "  We've  mi.ssed  you 
very  much  in  Sabbath-school."  It  was  a  simple,  boyish  sentence,  but  I 
have  felt  better  ever  since,  and  I  think  hardly  so  tired. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  take  tny  class  as  usual  because  ray 
sister  Mary  was  not  well  and  my  Sunday  afternoons  were  jDassed 
with  her. 

Mary  getting  better  very  slowly— it  is  a  painfully  familiar  sight — her 
thin  face  on  the  pillow,  when  I  come  in  from  school. 

We  talked  a  little,  she  and  I,  about  old  times  at  home,  before  any  of  us 
had  other  loves  than  those  of  the  dear  ones  there.  She  said,  "  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  as  when  we  used  to  '  keep  store '  under  the  trees,  and  go 
walking  with  father  and  mother  in  the  orchanl  and  pasture.  Just  think, 
IVank,  of  the  vine  all  over  the  house,  of  the  splendid  well,  the  evergreens, 
the  animals  of  all  sorts,  and  the  dear  old  barn  !  "  She  is  so  anxious  to  go 
back— says  she  shall  never  get  well  unless  we  take  her  home.  Just  as  soon 
as  she  can  bear  it,  mother  will  go  with  her. 

I  have  "inspirations"  about  the  old  home.  vSome  day  I  shall  write  a 
pleasant  book  about  it.     I  have  believed  I  should,  for  years. 

May  30. — Every  day  school  grows  pleasanter,  and  I  think  a  little  easier. 
!  have  such  a  liking  for  Emma,  Minnie,  Ella,  Flda  and  her  sisters  ;  Darwin, 
Harry,  Verner  and  many  more.     And  my  pupils  like  me,  too,  I  think. 

Nine  days  after  this,  June  8,  1862,  I  lost  out  of  this  life  my 
sister  Mary.  The  record  of  her  life  is  fully  given  in  "  Nineteen 
Beautiful  Years." 
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June  8,  1862. — Mary  is  dead.  I  write  the  sentence — stop  and  look  at 
it— do  not  know  what  it  means.  For  God  is  merciful  and  the  awful  truth  of 
my  desoiation  does  not  shut  down  close  around  me  all  the  time  ;  it  comes  in 
paroxysms  and  goes  again. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Bannister,  who  will  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  I 
shall  write  out  many  of  the  things  that  she  has  said  during  her  illness — 
and  at  her  death.  Sweetness,  purity  and  childlikeness  were  remarkable 
features  throughout  her  trial.  She  expected  to  recover  almost  down  to  the 
last  hour,  and  her  most  ardent  wish  was  to  get  well  enough  to  go  to  For- 
est Home,  where  she  had  spent  her  childhood.  The  very  night  she  died 
she  told  us  to  talk  about  returning  there.  She  used  to  say,  "  I  never  have 
had  such  pleasant  times  as  when  Frank  and  I  were  children  and  used  to 
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play  among  the  trees  and  in  the  garden."  The  physician  considered  her 
hopefulness  her  best  sytiiptom,  so  we  did  not  talk  to  her  of  dying,  though 
of  Christ  and  of  religion  a  great  deal.  She  used  to  wander  in  her  slctp, 
and  often  thought  she  was  a  child  again.  One  night  when  I  slept  with  hir 
she  put  her  hot  hand  against  niy  face  and  said,  "  You're  with  me  in  the  trim 
die-bed,  Frank,  as  you  used  to  be,  are  n't  you  ?  "  And  that  night  she  thoiij^Iit 
she  was  talking  with  Knima  White  (one  of  her  vSunday-school  scholars 
and  she  said,  "  Emma,  I  hope  you  remember  your  promises  made  in  Sali 
bath-school,  and  read  the  Bible,  and  pray,  and  try  to  set  a  good  exanijilc 
and  don't  think  too  much  about  this  poor  world,  but  about  that  wonderful 
wonderful,  infinite  world  where  GchI  is.  And  remember  that  where  your 
trea.sure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also— so  you  can  easily  tell  whether  you 
are  right  or  not.  And  don't  worry  about  joining  the  church,  but  ask  that 
kind  man,  Mr.  Goodrich,  to  put  your  name  on  some  of  the  class-hooks 
and  then  be  proud  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have  it  known  that  you  an-, 
and  not  be  like  people  who  say,  '  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord  '  when 
they  ought  to  feel  so  honored." 

She  seemed  anxious  to  do  good  and  worried  for  fear  she  had  not.  Once 
she  said  to  mother,  "  1  would  like  to  be  well  if  only  for  one  day,  so  that  1 
could  do  some  good  to  some  one.  I've  never  done  any,  unless  a  little  in  uiy 
Sabbath-school  class,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I've  tried  to  karii, 
and  to  improve,  and  to  prepare  myself  to  be  useful,  and  now  I'd  like  to 
live  and  do  something  in  the  world." 

She  thought  nmcli  about  the  kindnesses  shown  by  her  friends,  liou- 
quets,  notes,  messages,  were  received  so  joyfully.  She  was  thinking  about 
these  things  one  day  and  said  to  me,  "  How  good  people  are  to  nie  ;  how 
thoughtful  and  kind  !  Oh,  Frank,  humanity,  humanity,  what  a  wonderful 
thing  !  " 

On  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  was  lying  with  her  head  in  father's  lap 
and  she  asked  to  have  the  Bible  read.  He  said,  "Where  shall  I  read?" 
She  told  him,  "  Oh,  where  it  makes  Christ  seem  beautiful !  "  He  read  a  psalm. 
She  said,  "  Please  read  where  it  says  Christ  was  sorry  for  sick  folks." 

Father  read  about  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  She  liked  it. 
but  when  he  had  finished  her  plaintive  voice  cried  out,  "  Please  read  where 
it  says  He  is  sorry  tiow."  After  awhile  she  added,  "We  believe  that  Gwl 
loves  us  better  than  our  mothers  ;  yet  mother  would  have  liked  me  to  get 
well,  and  God  does  n't  seem  to  care — He  does  n't  seem  to  see  fit  to  make  uu 
well— yet  Pie  knows  what  is  right. "  In  the  night  she  was  worse.  She  wanif 
everything  still ;  kept  moving  her  hands  in  a  soothing,  caressing  way,  ami 
murmuring,  "So  quiet,  so  quiet,  no  noise,  so  quiet !  "  At  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  June,  Sabbath  morning,  we  became  great!} 
alarmed  and  for  the  first  time  father  and  I  decided  that  she  could  not  get 
well.  I  went  at  his  suggestion  for  Mrs.  Bannister  and  Mary.  Father  saiil 
to  our  Mary,  for  the  first  time  coming  directly  to  the  subject  of  her  danger, 
"  My  child,  if  God  should  think  it  best  to  take  you  to  Himself  should  you 
be  afraid  to  go  ?  "  She  looked  quickly  at  him  with  a  rather  pitiful  face,  she 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and   then  said  in  her  low,  mournful  voice, 
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"  I  thought  I  should  like  to  get  well  for  I  am  young  ;  but  if  God  wants  me 
to  go  1  should  n't  be  uiuch  afraid,  but  should  say,  'Take  me,  God.'  "  We 
asked  if  there  was  anythinfj  that  we  could  do  for  her.  "Pray,"  she  said, 
"pray  thankful  prayers."  Mother  asked  her  if  she  saw  Christ,  if  He  was 
near  her.  "  Yes,  I  see  Him  "  she  said,  "but  He  is  not  very  near,  I  wish  He 
w>.ald  come  nearer." 

I  askuil  her  if  we  should  pray,  she  said  "  Yes,"  and  I  prayed  aloud  that 
Christ  would  come  close  to  her,  that  sh*  might  see  and  feel  Him  plainly, 
that  since  she  had  tried  to  love  and  obey  Him,  He  would  come  right  to  her 
now  in  her  great  need.  She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  said  so  joy- 
fully, "  He's  come,  He's  come  !  He  holds  me  by  the  hand,  He  died  for  me, 
lie  died  for  all  this  family,  father,  mother,  Oliver,  Trank"  (and  Mary 
Bannister  says  she  added,  "  my  dear  sister  "). 

"  I'll  have  Hhn  all  to  myself,"  she  said  and  then  seemed  to  remember 
and  added,  "  I'll  have  Him  and  everybody  may  have  Him,  too — there  is 
tnougli  for  everybody.  He  is  talking  to  me,  He  says  '  She  tried  to  be  good, 
but  she  wandered,  but  I  will  save  her,'  "  and  added.  "I  see  Him  on  the 
cross,  He  died  for  the  thief;  He  didn't  die  for  good  people,  but  for  bad 
people  ;  He  died  for  me."  I  said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  all 
my  unkind  actions  to  you,  for  everything  bad  that  I  ever  did  to  you."  She 
answered  very  earnestly,  "  Oh  !  I  do,  but  you  never  did  anything  bad,  you 
were  always  good."  Mother  asked  her  if  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage for  Oliver.  "  Don't  you  think  he  will  be  with  us  in  heaven?"  she 
said ;  "Of  course,  he  is  working  for  God.  Tell  him  to  be  good,  and  to  make 
people  good,"  and  when  I  asked  for  a  message  for  her  Sunday-school  class 
she  said,  "Tell  them  to  be  good,"  and  then  added  with  great  earnestness, 
"  Tell  everybody  to  be  good. ' ' 

She  said  to  us,  looking  so  sweet  and  loving,  "  I  wish  I  was  strong 
enough— I'd  like  to  talk  good  to  you." 

Almost  at  the  last  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile  on  her  face,  "Oh  !  I'm 
getting  more  faith  !  "  Mother  questioned,  "  My  darling,  you  will  meet  \is, 
won't  you,  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes !  and  you  will  all  come,  and 
father.  Christ  wants  you  right  off," 

She  moved  her  hands  convulsively  J.nd  said,  "  I've  got  Christ — He's 
right  here!"  Then  she  said  tome,  "Oh,  I'm  in  great  misery,"  and  then, 
"Dear  God,  take  me  quick  !  "  She  held  out  her  hands  and  said,  "Take 
me  quick,  God  take  me  on  this  side,"  turning  toward  the  right.  She  lay 
still,  bolstered  up  by  pillows ;  I  asked  if  she  knew  me,  and  she  repeated  my 
name.  Father  asked  her  often  if  Christ  was  still  near  her,  she  would  nod, 
but  did  not  speak.  She  seemed  troubled,  after  a  few  moments  father  bent 
over  her  and  slowly  and  with  difficulty  she  told  him  of  her  dread  of  being 
buried  alive  and  he  promised  her  over  and  over  again  that  she  should  not 
lie.  Then  she  gave  some  little  directions  about  preparing  her  bed,  as  she 
said,  "  For  those  who  lay  me  out,"  showing  her  perfect  consciousness.  She 
never  spoke  again,  but  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  us  with  such  intent- 
liess,  the  pupils  so  wide,  the  iris  so  blue.  I  never  saw  such  soul  in  human 
«}es  before.    She  groaned  a  little,  then,  and  for  some  time  she  did  not  move, 
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her  eyes  closed  slowly,  her  face  grew  white.  Father  said,  "  Lonl  Jesus, 
receive  her  spirit ;  Lord,  we  give  her  back  to  Thee.  She  was  a  precious  ireas 
ure,  we  give  her  back  to  Thee."  Mrs.  Bannister  closed  Mary's  eyes.  I'iiUicr 
and  mother  went  into  the  sitting-room  and  cried  aloud.  I  leaned  on  the 
railing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  looked  at  ray  sister — my  sister  Mary— am! 
knew  that  she  was  dead,  knew  that  she  was  alive!  Everything  was  farolf 
I  was  benumbed  and  am  but  waking  to  the  tingling  agony. 

August  21. — O  dear  !  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  say.  ! 
am  crowded  with  feeling,  p.nd  it  was  never  before  so  plain  tame  that  I  -.m 
without  power  of  expression.  ''Mary  diiV  nt  get  well,''''  that  is  the  kiv 
note  to  all  my  thoughts.  I  was  so  sure  she  would  ;  I  refused  to  think  i: 
possible  that  she  could  die.  And  now  under  the  experiences  tha*^^  crow; 
upon  me  faster  than  ever  before,  like  a  wave,  the  consciousness  of  what  lii- 
hapi)e"ed  us  flows  back  and  forward  in  my  heart,  and  put  in  words  it  i.:'. 
amounts  to  this :  "  She  is  dead.  Mary  is  dead.  Her  hands  are  on  lur 
breast  so  cold  and  still ;  she  takes  no  note  of  us,  or  any  thing ;  ami  ^llL 
used  to  be  so  merry,  so  full  of  motion;  she  was  always  with  us,  she  iitvu 
went  away.'' 

Oh  1  this  has  crushed  out  all  other  feelings,  except  a  vague  sense  of 
incompleteness,  of  wanting  some  one,  some  thing — of  reaching  out  towiinl 
the  future  life  almost  with  yearning.  Sometimes  I  don't  look  upon  lura- 
dead-  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so.  And  oh  !  last  Sabbath  evening  wlun  \\i 
walked  up  to  church,  all  that  is  left  of  us,  father,  mother  and  I,  so  clearaiil 
beautiful  I  saw  her  in  her  unconditioned  life  —  somehow,  somewhere,  so 
radiant,  so  painless,  so  secure — very  near  to  Christ,  the  glorious,  satisfy- 
ing Christ,  and  perfectly  complete  in  heart  and  life,  thinking  of  us,  kium 
ing  that  it  will  not  be  long  till  we  shall  come.  And  I  was  quite  content  to 
go  to  church,  to  pray  and  trust  aiul  work  awhile  longer  and  tlien  I  helitvid 
I  should  go,  too.  It  is  His  will,  He  is  as  well  pleased  with  us  who  pray 
as  with  those  who  praise;  with  us  who  try  as  with  those  who  triuiii]ili 
This  is  one  stage,  it  is  all  arranged  by  Him.  The  time  will  be  briif,  tbe 
eternity  will  pay  all,  will  give  us  what  we  missed  here,  will  round  everytliiiig 
to  symmetry.  All  this  if  we  love  and  trust  the  Father  of  our  souls,  and  ilo 
as  well  as  we  can  what  He  has  given  us  to  do.  And  Mary  is  the  favored 
one,  not  sleeping  in  the  grave,  but  conscious  as  we  -^re,  only  so  well  off,  so 
glorified,  so  restful.  It  may  be  only  a  fancy,  yet  I  think  I  shall  be  with  lur 
before  many  of  our  little  years  are  past.  O  Father  of  my  spirit,  take  it  to 
Thyself,  any  time,  any  where,  only  love  it,  take  care  of  it.  Let  it  see 
Christ  and  Mary. 

Sept.  1. — I  have  been  to  the  old  home.  Forest  Home,  since  I  wrote  last. 
Mary  was  to  have  gone  there,  Mary  wished  to  go  more  intensely  than  any  o! 
us  — spoke  of  it  not  more  than  two  hours  before  she  died.  The  place  is 
sold  now.  Mary  did  not  live  to  see  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  she  never 
mourned  a  friend  lost  by  estiangement  or  by  death,  and  no  reverses  ever 
came  to  her. 


CHAPTER  TV. 


"  PRECEPTRRSS  OF  THE  NATURAL  vSCIENCES." 

We  were  so  heart-broken  after  my  sister  left  us,  that  a  few 
weeks  later  the  old  home  was  given  up  and  by  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Jones  I  went  to  the  Northwestern  Female  College, 
whence  I  had  graduated  three  years  earlier,  as  teacher  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences. 

My  brother  was  married  July  3,  1862,  about  four  weeks  after 
my  sister's  death,  to  her  class-mate  and  my  friend,  Mary  Bannister, 
and  their  home  was  in  Denver,  Col.,  for  several  years,  where  he 
founded  the  M.  E.  Church  and  vSeminary,  and  was  a  Presiding  Elder  - 
when  but  twenty-seven  j'ears  old.  Thus  unbefriended  and  alone, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  homeless  and  for  the  first  bereft,  I  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  my  girlish  escapades  a  thoughtful,  chast- 
ened woman — at  least  I  thought  so,  but  my  pupils  of  those  days 
Jiclare,  to  my  astonishment,  that  I  was  "full  of  fun."  Surely, 
ibey  did  not  know  my  heart  as  here  revealed  : 

August  29,  1862. — On  Monday  I  move  over  to  my  Alma  Mater,  the  North- 
western Female  College.  I  am  elected  "  Prccenlress  of  Natural  Sciences." 
Very  humbly  and  sincerely  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  good  over 
til  .re  and  do  good.  I  was  wild  and  wicked  as  a  pupil ;  in  the  same  building 
may  I  be  consistent  and  a  Christian  as  a  teacher.  The  last  days  are  passing 
in  this  broken  home.  Life  changes  so,  Thy  heart  must  ache  for  us,  O  God, 
but  thnt  Thou  knowest  we  are  soon  to  enter  the  unchanging  home.  I  have 
lieen  at  camp-meeting  four  days.  It  is  a  glorious  place,  I  love  it  dearly. 
God  has  brought  me  nearer  to  Himself  My  Sunday-school  girl,  Jennie,  is 
trying  to  be  good,  and  her  noble  sister  liattie,  and  ever  .so  numy  more.  What 
naiiK's  I  could  write  here  of  those  for  whom  I  pray  and  hope,  who  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  light.  Help  me  to  act  aright  in  these  iny  new  relations  ! 
I  want  to  live  a  good  life  and  get  ready  to  go  to  my  sister  in  heaveu.  I  am 
afraid  that  Mary's  death  will  kill  my  mother. 

August  31. — 

"  Man  may  trouble  and  distress  me, 
'Twill  but  drive  me  to  Thy  breast 
Life  with  trials  hard  may  press  me. 
Heaven  will  bring  the  sweeter  rest." 

(lOy) 
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September  2. — Sittinj^in  my  room  at  the  "  Female  College, "  a  teacher  reg- 
ularly installed  in  a  ladies'  school.  The  sensation  is  ayrceable.  I  have  a 
natural  love  of  vy^Xs,  and  to  have  them  around  me  as  pni)ils  and  friemls 
will  he  delightful.  To  think  that  I  am  sitting  here  in  the  room  thai  was 
Luella  Clark's,  my  poet  friend,  as  much  a  teacher  as  herself;  my  dear  old 
books  around  me,  my  pictures  and  familiar  things  ;  and  then  suchadinir.ihle 
girls  to  teach,  Kmma,  Ilattie,  and  the  rest.  Went  for  the  last  time  to  the 
class-meeting  of  which  I  am  so  fond,  at  Dr.  Bannister's,  since  I  must  as  a 
teacher  attend  here  at  the  college.  Cieorge  vStrobridge  led  it.  Kate  Kidder 
and  Josephine  livans  came  home  with  me  here  to  the  steps  lielow. 

September  7. — Sabbath  evening.  My  first  Sabbath  in  the  college.  .Ml 
the  teachers  are  at  church  except  myself.  It  is  sweet  and  full,  busv  and 
fatiguing,  at  once,  the  life  I  lead.  lu  the  parlor  to-night,  how  beautiful 
was  the  grouping  after  tea  :  the  graceful  figures  of  the  girls,  Miss  Fisk  at  the 
piano,  Captain  Jones  with  his  wife,  Dr.  Charlie,  and  spiritual-faced  rrofessor 
with  his  wife,  and  the  children,  all  of  them  soon  to  start  for  China,  wlurc 
Professor  has  been  appointed  consul ;  the  kind  old  father  and  niotlar 
looking  on  con  entedly  at  their  three  handsome  sons;  the  folding-doors 
affording  glimpses  of  the  piazzas;  music  in  the  air.  I  liked  it.  The  bell  rang 
for  church,  the  picture  dissolved.  Professor  did  not  die,  as  we  all  thought 
he  would  last  winter.  He  is  well  and  going  on  a  voyage  half  around  the 
world.  Mary,  my  sister  Mary,  who  went  with  me  to  see  him  in  his  illness, 
took  that  longest  of  all  voyages  in  his  stead  ! 

Am  reading  Peter  Bayne's  "  Christian  Life."  It  will  help  me  to  prepare 
to  go  to  Mary.     I  wish  everything  might. 

September  8. — After  school  hours  I  ached — there  are  so  many  flights  of 
stairs,  forty  in  a  day  or  more.  Went  home  at  dinner  time.  Father  and 
mother  are  soon  to  go  away.  Oh,  mother,  with  your  sad,  sad  face,  and  your 
black  dress !  Heaven  has  much  to  restore  to  you  for  all  your  weary  years ! 
1  pray  tiod  to  show  me  how  I  can  be  most  comforting  to  you,  how  I  can 
justly  fill  an  only  daughter's  place.  Life  reaches  out  many  hands  for  me, 
with  manifold  voices.  I  am  intensely  alive.  I,  who  am  to  lie  so  still  and 
cold  beside  my  sister  Mary. 

Sabbath  morning,  September  14. — Sitting  in  my  room  dressed  in  a  pretty 
black  silk  wrapper  that  mother  and  Miss  Burroughs  made.  The  autumn 
sunlight  is  pouring  in.  1  am  here,  but  Mary,  who  was  always  with  me, 
where  is  she  ?  The  question  mocks  me  with  its  own  echo.  Where  is  she 
v.'ho  was  so  merry,  who  knew  the  people  that  I  know,  who  studied  the  books 
that  I  study,  who  liked  "  Bleak  House,"  who  laughed  at  Micawber  and  Trad- 
dies  and  read  the  daily  Tribune.  Where  is  she  who  picked  up  pebbles 
with  me  by  the  lake  and  ran  races  with  me  in  the  garden  ;  who  sang  Juniata 
and  Star-spangled  Banner  ?  She  was  so  much  alive,  I  can  not  think  of  her 
as  disembodied  and  living  still.  Then  there  is  that  horrible  doctrine  held 
by  many  who  are  wise  and  good,  that  the  soul  is  unconscious  until  the  res- 
urrection. That  idea  worries  me  not  a  little.  Then,  too,  I  am  coming  right 
straight  on  to  the  same  doom :  I,  who  sit  here  this  bright  morning,  with 
carefully  made  toilet,  attentive  eyes,  ears  open  to  every  sound  I,  with  my 
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thousand  thoughts,  ray  9teaily-l)catinK  heart,  shall  lie  there  so  still,  so  cold 
and  for  so  long.  It  is  cotninj^  towanl  uie  every  fnoment,  such  a  fate  as  that ! 
But  my  religion  tells  uie  that  my  life  shall  lie  unending.  One  inteq)retation 
of  mv  creed  says  that  consciousness  shall  he  uninterrupted  botli  here  and 
therf,  that  fruition  awaits  us  in  the  years  where  every  minute  shall  he  full  of 
iiverflowing  and  nothing  shall  have  power  to  disappoint.  How  much  a 
human  heart  can  iK-ar,  and  how  it  can  adjust  itself!  Four  months  ago  to- 
il iv  I  llunight  if  Mary  died  I  should  he  cra/ed  ;  it  made  me  shiver  just  to 
lake  llie  thought  on  my  brain's  edge,  and  yet  to-day  I  think  of  Mary  dead 
iustas  naturally  as  I  used  to  think  of  her  alive.  Yet  ( lod  knows  how  well 
I  lowd  my  sister  and  how  deeply  she  is  mourned.  Here  on  a  piece  of  blot- 
liiii,'  pajxr  I  keep  in  my  lx)ok  is  her  name  written  over  and  over  again  in 
her  careless  round  hand.  She  used  to  borrow  this  same  piece  of  paper  to 
(Irv  the  fresh  ])ages  of  her  own  journal  not  many  weeks  ago.  Oh,  dainty 
liltle  hand,  I  should  not  like  to  touch  you  now  ! 

September  17.  — This  young  person,  V.  E.  W.,  reports  herself  tired  and 
proceeds  to  show  cause  therefor.  Rose  a  little  after  six,  made  my  toikt  for 
tlie  day  and  helped  to  arrange  the  room  ;  went  to  breakfast,  looked  over  the 
lessons  of  the  day,  although  I  had  already  done  that  yesterday  ;  conducted 
(itvotions  in  the  chapel  ;  heard  advanced  class  in  arithmetic,  one  in  geome- 
try, one  in  elementary  algebra,  one  in  Wilson's  "  Universal  History  ";  talked 
with  Miss  Clark  at  noon  ;  dined,  rose  from  the  table  to  take  charge  of  an 
elocution  class,  next  zoology,  next  geology,  next  physiology,  next  mineral- 
o^'\ ,  tlien  came  upstairs  and  sat  down  in  my  rocking-chair  as  one  who  would 
prefer  to  rise  no  more  !     Now  I  have  to-morrow's  lessons  to  go  over. 

vSeptember  18. —  I  have  the  sorrow  to  write  here  that  Forest  Home  is 
sold.  The  time  has  been  when  I  could  not  for  a  moment  have  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  its  passing  into  other  hands  than  ours  who  created 
and  who  loved  it.  Alas  for  the  changes  of  the  great  year  of  my  history, 
1H62.  I  am  to  lose  sight  of  the  old,  familiar  landmarks,  old  things  are 
jiassing  from  me  whose  love  is  for  old  things.  I  am  pushing  out  nM  by  my- 
self into  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

"The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

October  3. —  My  twenty-third  birthday  has  come  and  gone  without  even 
a  passing  remark.  On  Monday  my  brother  Oliver  started  for  Denver 
Col.,  after  having  been  ordained  a  Methodist  minister,  at  Joliet,  by  Bishop 
Baker.  Mother  is  going  East  to  see  our  relatives  ;  she  greatly  needs  the 
Aauge.  Father  will  board  in  Chicago  this  winter,  probably,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  shall  have  no  home.  There  is  a  grave  in  Rose  Hill 
cemetery  ;  most  of  these  changes  may  be  traced  to  it  as  their  cause. 

"  The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeper's  brow  ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight, 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ?  " 

October  11,  —  Have  been  ill  a  week  since  I  wrote  last.  Dear,  unforget- 
ful  mother  has  nursed  me  up  again.    It  almost  paid  to  be  sick  to  have 
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people  so  sweet  and  mindful.  My  girls  were  marvels  of  loving  kindness 
Well,  I  conclude  that  I  can  not  stand  very  much,  trot  so  much  as  I  su|)pi,,iil 
I  am  just  a  trifle  cHscouraged  to-night  about  the  prospect  before  nu.  | 
thought  this  last  week  as  I  lay  in  the  bed,  that  perhaps  God,  seeing  how 
I  woiuler  about  that  other  life,  would  let  me  out  into  it,  and  it  woul<l  seim 
so  natural  to  my  sister  Mary  to  have  me  with  her  once  again.  I  refresh 
myself  Utile  with  reading  nowadays.  Miss  Clark  ajid  I  corrected  the  coni|Hi. 
sitioiisall  the  evening.  I  stipulated  for  Ada's  in  my  lot.  Ada,  dear,  rclint(i 
Kirl,  fit  to  be  Charles  Gifford's  sister.  1  like  the  ideal,  Heaven  is  that '  WV 
git  hints  of  it  here  though,  some  of  us.  Luella  Clark  does  and  it  is  lar 
chief  charm  for  me.  Things  are  not  so  endlessly  commonplace  to  her  a> 
they  are  to  most  folks.  A  red  leaf  out  of  the  woods,  a  bouquet,  a  clusttrof 
grajjes,  these  are  a  great  deal  to  her.  vShe  puts  her  ear  close  down  to  iiaturt, 
listens  and  hears.  I  wish  I  might  do  this  more,  but  then  I  shall  when  nior 
tality  drops  off,  and  I  have  those  acute,  tense  senses  of  my  spiritual  self 
that  Swedenlxjrg  tells  us  of,  and  1  believe  him.  Klla  Simpson,  dear  unlai! 
ing  friend,  for  all  these  years,  has  had  my  classes  while  I  have  been  ill. 
Dr.  Tiffany  is  our  minister  and  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  express  fot 
the  prospect  of  hearing  good  preaching  once  nion 

October  I2. — Up  herein  my  room,  while  thi  eople  go  to  church,  I 
watch  the  long  procession  of  young  ladies  fde  oui  along  the  walks  ami 
through  the  trees.  The  gate  under  the  i)retty  arch  bangs  together  as  the 
last  one  passes  through.  One  of  my  pupils,  Josie,  is  sitting  with  me,  ami 
I  have  made  her  talk,  trying  to  draw  her  out  a  little,  in  a  friemlly  way, 
asking  her'if  she  likes  her  studies,  if  she  likes  to  learn  new  things,  if  sin 
likes  to  read  refined  books,  if  she  loves  people,  if  she  tries  to  make  them 
love  her,  if  she  tries  to  do  them  good,  if  she  has  ambition^  and  what  sin 
expects  from  life.  She  answers  with  frankness  and  enthusiasm.  There  i- 
rare  delicacy  in  the  girl.  Then  we  sit  by  the  window  in  her  room.  Thh 
was  Mattie  Hill's  once,  and  in  it  I  have  played  many  a  school-girl  prank 
I  tell  Josie  so  as  we  sit  here.  She  lets  me  into  the  history  of  her  life,  whidi 
has  been  sorrowful,  and  we  make  a  few  wondering  remarks  over  God? 
providences.  Then  we  talk  a  little  of  being  good,  and  I  speak  somewhat  oi 
my  sister  Mary,  and  how  she  lived  and  died,  while  I  get  a  little  nearer  iu 
heart  to  pretty,  sad-faced  Josie.  As  I  turn  to  leave  her  room,  she  kisses  iiic 
and  says.  "  You  are  the  first  one  that  has  talked  to  me  about  being  goodsiiici 
1  have  been  in  this  school.  I  wish  you  would  do  so  often."  I  go  back  to  m 
room,  praying  that  God  may  make  me  well  again,  and  that  I  may  love  all 
these  girls  and  they  me,  and  that  I  may  do  them  only  good.  Then  I  sit 
down  cozy  and  contented  to  read  Harbaugh's  "Sainted  Dead,"  looking 
out  often  at  the  window  on  the  bright  trees  and  sunshine  of  this  pleasant, 
pleasant  world,  thinking  my  thoughts  between  the  author's  sentences,  and 
feeling  very  full  of  wonder  about  my  sister  Mary.  I  learn  that  *his  author 
thinks  heaven  is  a  place  somewhere  far  away,  and  that  the  soul  never 
sleeps,  not  even  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  find  this  sweet  quotation :  "  .Si?/;^ 
sind  die  das  Himmelreich  haben,  denn  sie  sollen  nach  Hause  kommcn" 
(Slessed  are  they  who  have  heaven  within  them,  for  they  shall  come  home.) 
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Ithink  the  book  han  not  n  papo  worth  tliat      I  road  a  r1ia»>trr  in  my  Cor- 
niiii  Ttstaiiictit,  "Come  iiuto  mc,  all   \v  that  lalmr  ami  art  lu-avy   Lidtii." 
Tlicn  tlif  folks  rome  hack  fnjtii  chtirch,  and  my  queer  little  pupil,  I<i/./ic  15. 
,.tii("i  to  my  room.     I  ask  Miss  I'isk,  my  rf)<)m-mate,  aluiut  tin-  sernion, 
.Ik'  loimiients  hriefly,  the  hell  rin^s,    and  they    all    i^o  down   to   dinner. 
My  room-mate  hrinj»9  me  mine  in  her  quiet,  kindly  way,  and  Misses  Harvey, 
Si\v:ill  and  Hunmll  sit  arontid  me  while  I  eat.     I  like  the  lo.ist,  and  have 
.;iic  ze^t   for  the  delicate,  anjber-colored  jelly.     Miss  Sewall  tells   me  of 
li.rlionie  between  the   two  Miami  rivers.     Miss  Holmes  ronies  in  to  pet 
,  lU-ed  from  "  Hiblical  Antiquities."     My  dear  Luella  Clark  enters  with 
•!iL-  la-<t  /\ff>osilor\\  and    Dr.   Johnson's   book  of  sermons  l.a!)eled  "  Con- 
>nl,ition."     She  tells  me  she  went  "way  up  to  Professor  Noyes'  for   X\\v 
«.nk  in  purpose  to  read  from  it  to  me."     How  very   kind  she  has  been 
M  iiK'  always,  when  I  was  a  pupil  and  now  when  we  are  both  "  farulty 
folks"  !    The  K'rls  go  oil  to  vSunday-school,  Miss  Clark  sits  with  me  and  we 
t.ilk.    She  jjets  me  to  wrap  up,  ami  we  go  to  walk  in  the  garden,  for  she 
•links  a  sun  bath    is  what  I   need.      Swe«lenborg's  book    is  in  her  hanrl, 
irmi(,'lit  at  my  suggestion,  and  she  reads  liere  and  there  as  v.e  sit  on  the 
>tilf,  while  we  talk  of  the  Swedish  seer  and  his  professed  revelations.     I  in- 
I'.ineto  look  with  favor  on  it  all,  and  say,  "  Why  should  not  Ood  in  some 
w.iy  suppUinent  that  mysterious  apocalypse  of  John  ;  for  we  are  all  longing 
!nknov\  more  about  the  other  life — at  least  I  am,  in  these  days. "     She  says 
.Mvtilenborg's  belief  is  too  materialistic,  but  his  ideas  of  special  providences 
xiL' likes  exceedingly.     A  little  gray  cat  comes  and  sits  by  us.     We  wonder 
itlhegracefUi  little  creature,  and  fall  into  a  dozen  queries  over  it,  for  we 
we  ill  a  fjuerying  mood.    Miss  Clark  takes  it  up  in  her  arms,  smooths  its  fur, 
:i'l  says,  "  Poor  creature  !     You  noticed  us  and  followed  us  with  your  big, 
iirious  eyes.     You  make  the  very  best  of  life  you  can  ;  you  like  to  jump 
111! play  about,  and  it  grieves  me  to  think  how  your  life  will  all  flicker  out 
liter  a  little,  not  to  revive  again."     Then  I  tell  her  how  fond  lam  of  the 
kind  old  "  Country  Parson"  ("A.  K.  H.  B."),  and  repeat  what  he  said  to  his 
[li'irsc,  "Old  Boy,"  out  in  the  stable,  in  that  genial,  generous  passage  with 
j  this  sentence  in  it:     "  Por  you,  my  poor  fellow-creature,  Ithink  with  sor- 
fH\,  as  I  write  upon  your  head,  there  remains  no   such   immortality  as 
j  riniiiis  for  me."    Then  Miss  Clark  tells  me  anecdotes  about  her  pets  when 
■lu  was  a  little  child,  ,'»vay  off  in  New  England,  where  I  have  never  been. 
1 1  la'l  to  wondering  about  this  strange  Being  who  made  the  little  cat  and 
U'lVi  to  her  feet  their  active  motion,  who  pushed  out  of  the  ground  the  little 
lii'werthat  Miss  Clark  plucked  for  me  from  the  borders  as  she  walked,  who 
made  my  favorite  heliotrope.     I  hold  two  leaves  of  it  on  the  palm  of  my 
"and,  one  green  with  sap,  one  black  with  frost,  and  wonder  at  the  difference 
tjttwcen  the  two.     I  see  the  leaves  dying  on  the  beautiful  trees  of  the  college 
[pove,  and  I  wonder  what  Gcd  thinks  as  He  sees  this  world  that  He  has 
imade,  and  we  poor,  blind  creatures  groping  along  through  it.    Then  I  remem- 
jbfrtliat  "  God  is  love,"  and  that  thought  quiets  me.    We  go  into  the  house, 
j  up  ti)  my  room  again,  and  Miss  Clark  begins  to  read  to  me  from  the  book 
jslie  brought.    Soon  comes  a  low  rap  at  the  door,  and  my  friend  Emma 
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enters,  a  very  welcome  visitor  to  me,  with  'ler  refined  face  and  larpi-  ^u\ 
eyes.  Pretty  soon  niy  puj)!!  Lizzie  comes  in,  for  a  ohaiice  to  re.ul  lui  liil,i, 
in  peace,  I  ^uess,  and  then  the  smart  ISishoj)  girls  bring  me  news  tli.ii  In 
Tiflnny  heard  my  "  Biblical  Antitpiities  "  diss  at  chnrch,  telling  me  wh,, 
had  their  lessons  and  who  had  not.  Then  my  friend  ICMa  Simpson,  tiidl 
and  true,  with  Mollie  Lndlam  appear  npon  the  scene  ;  soon  alter,  Mary,  itu 
kind  sister-in-law.  Now  I  will  lay  aside  this  writing  and  try  to  go  (osh,-, 
I  pray  (>o<l  to  make  Jne  well  again,  to  take  away  my  nncertaiii,  i^lmMlv 
feelings,  and  to  restore  to  me  something  of  the  /est  and  cnthnsi;isiii  tli.t 
have  always  bee'n  my  jmriion.  .\nd  oh,  almve  all  otlier  things,  m.iy  I  n  •, 
in  the  belief  that  Thon  art  love  ! 

Northwestern  Female  College,  Jannary  i,  1S63. — ".Abraham  F.iindl;! 
has  fnhiileil  the  pledge,  the  slaves  an  free,"  so  said  leather  Jones  to  iii>;lii 
coming  tlown  late  to  tea,  and  on  the  instant  all  the  girls  clapped  their  liainK 
so  heartily  that  it  was  fine  to  .see  and  hear  lliem,  and  far  down  in  iiu  In m 
something  stirred,  some  chord  was  strnck  that  gave  ont  music.  How  iinhh 
there  was  to  think  about  jnsl  then  !  Our  girls  sitting  there  s(<  well  kiiii  ,h 
tluy  are,  so  good  looking,  f-o  happy  aiul  contenti'd,  with  tlu'  tlu)iij;!ii  m 
their  heads  that  foiu'  million  of  wretche<l  !)eings  becami'  this  day  luii-tii!; 
tionally  free,  and  tlu-  feeling  in  their  lu-arts  of  what  a  gi it  this  freedoiii  Mi 
a  human  soul.  It  was  a  thing  that  thrilled  me  beyond  m\  power  luiill 
oni-  ihat  I  am  thankful  has  transpired  in  n>y  experience,  and  that  1  sliil: 
think  over  with  frecjuent  pleasure. 

The  future  rises  before  me  misty,  dark,  moist,  like  an  advancing  \v,iv( 
Steadily  I   nuirch   toward  it,  there  is  no  help,  and  Cod  is  in  it,  dod  wliu 
m.iuagcs  alfairs.      iMy  solilocpiy  was:  "  1'.  Iv.  W.,  why  do  you  ]ilau  loj^omi 
leaching  ad  infinitum,  now  here,  now  there,  and  then  .sotni- other  wIkti' 
Why    do  you  i-ontent  yourself  with  such  a  hedged-np  life,  with  a<i(iiiinii,' 
money  so  slowly,  with  an  allotment  so  obscure?    TIutc  is  nouceilol  r, 
Von  havi' abilities  for  something  beyond  this.     Don't  cheat  yoursill  niitni 
your  rights.     Do  you  know  that  sometimes  as  you  help  arrange  tlu  roiii;i 
or   make  yowx  toilet,  or  take  your  solitary  walks,  you   think  of  sjilt mill 
paragraphs  that  you  never  write  out     idle  creature  that  you  are?     Do  yii; 
know  that  you  have  a  great  nniny  kind,  fresh,  beautiful  thoughts  tii.il  \ni: 
never  tell?     Do  you  know  that  new  and  striking  compjirisons  come  to  ymi, 
and  plcas;iiit,  (jneer  ideas,  and  you  let  them   jiass  in  and  out,  leaviiif,'  nut 
even  a  sedimentary  deposit  there.      Stir  younself;  be  detirnnned  to  wrm 
books  if  you  i)lease.     Why  not?     He  intent  u])on  it.     Your  llight  of  iiscliil 
ness  might  be  verv  tnuch  exteiuled.     Cod  thinks  it  right  to  have  amliitiotis 
yon  are  on  the  earth,  now  deal  with  the  earthy,  '  feel  the  victory  in  ymi 
that  is  your  father's  cpiaint,  expressive  phrase.     And  now,  to  be  poinUtl 
and  make  the  application,  write  next  year,  write.     It   is  nonsense  to  lliini; 
yon  can  not  do  it  while  yon  are  teaching.     You  expect  to  visit  Hosloii  in  tin 
summer.     Take  to  that  city  an  essay  on  the  writings  of  William  Moinitld:! 
an  essay  on  a  tolerant  sj)irit,  a  novelette  entitled  '  I'liilij),'  and  a  (li;ist(h 
written  memoir  of  your  sister  Mary.     Now,  do  this  without  fail.     N'mi  i''"' 


CHAPTER  V. 


PITTSBURGH  I'EMAI.l-:  COLLEGE. 

(1863-1S64.) 

vScvcr.il  persons  have  stood  at  the  partinp;  of  the  roads  for  mc, 
:in(l  almost  all  of  them  have  been  aninuited  finger-posts  pointing 
towards  a  better  and   aji   upward  path,     Mrs.  Hishop  Sinipson 
was  the  first  whose  presence  brouj;ht  ^c  uie  a  greatly  widcjied 
t'irck'.     The  Bishop  had  lived  for  several  years  only  one  street 
from  us,  and  the  young  people  of  the  two  families  had  l)een  (jiiite 
iiiliiiiate.     The  Bishop,  though  at  home  oidy  during  brief  inter- 
vals was  the  central  figure  and   beloved   hero  of  the  town,  where 
(hiring  his    three   or   four    years'    residence   he   preached    and 
ktliired  not  less  than  thirty  times.     His  eldest  daughter,  Mlla, 
more  like  hitnself  than  any  other  of  his  children,  was  a  sdiool 
friciul  and  companion  in  many  a  pleasant,  confidential  ramble 
through  the  "voods  and  down    by    the  lake  shore.      Now  when 
my  sister's  mystical  dejiarture  had  cluuiged  all,   and  my  parents 
wurt'so  heart-broken  that  they  went  away  and  boarded  in  Janes 
villi',  and  afterwards  in  Chicago,  while  I  was  teaching,  in  this 
small,  nulimentary  way,  1  found  what  friends  I  had  in  this  now 
histiiri("  iainily.       Heartsick  and  homesick    I    had   taken  to  u\y 
1k'(1,  and   fron\  very  lisllessne.ss  seemed   disinclined  to  leave   it. 
Hearing  of  this,  Mrs.  vSimpson  came  dowti  to  see  me,  and  in  lur 
niiphatic  tones  .said  to  me,  "  I'rank,  it  is  absurd   for  you  to  sta\ 
hrri.'  in  one  village  all  your  days.     My  husband  is  President  ot 
thi'  board  of  Trti.stees  of  Pittsburgh  College  ;   it  is  a  fine,  large 
iiistilntioii  in  the  heart  of  a  leading  city  noted  for  the  remark- 
alily  good  health  of  the  itdmbitatits      Now,  y(m  just  have  your 
trunk  p.icked  and  be  ready  to  start  within   a  week,   for   I   am 
Mirc  we  can  arrange  it  so  that   you  can  have  classes  to  hear, 
enough,  at  least,  to  pay  all  your  erpen.sc.**  and  doubtless  some- 
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thing  more."  Her  words  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I  cotisitUefl 
with  the  faculty,  of  which  I  wa.s  a  junior  meml)er,  and  ilu  y 
agreed  to  let  me  go,  so  that  a  new  world  o])ened  before  iiu-  ,i^ 
widely  different  from  anything  heretofore  known  as  is  conserva- 
tive Pennsylvania,  with  its  mountaii's,  mines  and  valleys,  from 
the  broad  prairies  and  progressive  .spin',  of  the  West. 

The  new  life  will  best  be  told  in  its  own  vernacular,  as  my 
journal  sets  it  down  : 

PiTTSRURGH  FkmaIvE  CoIvLKOE,  January  26,  1863. 

"Give  battle  to  the  leagued  world  ; 
If  thou  art  truly  brave 
Thou  shalt  make  the  hardest  circumstance 
A  helper  or  a  slave." 

Very  aimlessly  I  have  scrawled  the  above  heading.  Very  aitulessly 
now  I  am  racing  my  new  "Gillott"  across  the  first  page  of  Journal  Hook 
No.  17.  Sitting  here  in  Doctor  Pershing's  office,  in  his  easy-chair  with  the 
writing-table  attachment,  coal  glowing  in  the  grate,  teams  jiassing  tlinni^h 
the  muddy  street  outside,  the  tinkling  of  the  school  pianos  in  my  ears  min- 
gling with  the  voices  of  the  girls  in  the  halls,  sitting  here  thus  surrounded  I 
thank  God  for  life,— for  life  continued  on  the  earth.  My  last  winter  dav, 
may  be  gliding  away  from  me  now  just  as  our  Mary's  were  one  year  a^o, 
when  we  laughed  and  stur'ied  together.  Next  January  my  grave  niav  be 
curved  under  the  snow  as  now  her's  is,  oh,  Mary  !  But  now  I  live.  I  am 
surrounded  with  matter,  or,  to  put  it  more  truly,  I  am  a  spirit  enshriiuii  in 
matter,  aiul  for  this  I  am  thankful,  I  hardly  know  why.  Perhaps  siiiiph 
because  it  is  so  natural.  I  am  glad  I  came  here,  I  am  to  like  it,  I  know.  lU- 
and-by  I,  who  am  a  stranger  here,  may  find  sweet  friends  and  be  calltd  bv 
licputiful,  endearing  names,  and  I  am  to  learn  much  that  is  new  and  good: 
indeed,  I  have  already.  I  mean  to  do  my  best  to  be  as  good  a  teacher  as 
my  abilities  will  permit,  and  to  win  the  love  and  respect  of  these  strMn,i.,'(r^ 
to  myself,  if  it  be  possible.  I  wish  to  make  it  a  happy  thing  for  sniiie  oi 
them  that  I  came  here  among  Uieni,  and  not  a  thing  unpleasant  for  any  one. 
This  first  Monday  of  my  new  experience,  my  ciasses  have  gone  off  credit 
ably  and  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  day's  effort.  lieftireii 
was  light,  nice  Fanny  Fish,  my  room-mate,  and  I,  rose,  dressed  and  wi  iil  t" 
devotions  in  the  chapel  before  breakfast.  Professor  Johnson,  a  relitud, 
sweet  little  man — whom,  with  his  wife  1  greatly  like,  indeed,  I  like  him  rather 
better — read  and  prayed.  After  breakfast  we  returned  to  our  room  and  did 
our  work.  Then  I  went  to  smart  Miss  Scull's  room  and  together  we  (ailed 
on  Miss  Teel ;  the  first  is  the  head  teacher  among  the  ladies,  the  second  is 
teacher  of  drawing  and  painting.  Ry  nmch  maneuvering  we  arranged  to 
have  Miss  Scull  take  the  arithmetic,  for  which  I  have  no  "call,"  and  I  am 
to  take  her  class  in  elocution.  What  a  weight  went  off  my  shoulders  then ' 
J  ^oked  over  my  geometry,  history,  etc.  Being  the  youngest  teacher  I 
'at.ve  no  school-room  to  superintend. 
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"The  Open  Secret"  fascinates  me ;  sometimes  it  looms  up  misty  and 
awful  for  a  moment,  but  when  I  fairly  look,  it  has  disappeared  unread. 
Habitude  is  its  safe  mask.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  habits  seem  half 
hateful  to  nic,  but  I  know  this  is  not  right.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  see  !  Two 
iflcrnoons  ago  I  was  upon  the  street.  A  child  was  coming  toward  me  with 
ii  basket  on  his  arm  ;  opposite,  a  servant  cleared  the  sidewalk  with  her 
broom  ;  just  as  I  passed  a  forge  where  blackened  men  were  working,  a  lady 
crossed  the  street  ahead  of  me.  The  instant  that  I  looked  at  her,  a  hint  at 
tbc  open  secret  of  the  universe  flashed  through  me,  taking  away  my  breath. 
It  went  again  an  instant  afterward.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  oh 
the  vastness  of  it  weighed  me  down.  Are  we  to  read  it  in  this  life,  I  wonder, 
even  when  the  Ripest  Age  has  come?  I  almost  think  that  no  man  shall  look 
it  in  the  face  and  live.  We  may  talk  of  it,  long  for  it,  learn  its  alphabet, 
but  with  our  last  breath  only  shall  it  stand  before  us  clear  and — perhaps  ter- 
rible !  Schiller's  final  words,  "  Many  things  grow  plain  to  me,"  gives  a  hint 
of  this.  But  oh,  of  late  it  is  almost  always  in  my  thoughts,  it  winds  itself  in 
every  reverie  of  Mary.  I  have  thought  of  God  to-day,  of  "that  wonderful, 
wonderful  world,"  as  Mary  called  it  in  her  incoherent  sentences  the  last 
iii<,'lit  that  we  ever  slept  together,  when  the  misty  depths  beyond  us  seemed 
to  have  been  penetrated  a  little  way  by  her  sweet  spirit  so  soon  to  depart. 
Social  life  in  this  world  blinds  us  and  stupefies  us  as  too  much  confection- 
ery makes  a  child  ill.  The  kind  God  of  many  a  well-bred  family  on  their 
knees  around  their  glowing  grate,  with  warm  and  sense-pleasing  things 
about  them,  is  little  better  than  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  yEneas  and  his 
people.  He  is  a  domestic  God,  or  at  least.  He  is  the  one  we  worship  "  in 
our  church."  This  is  said  without  bigotry  by  them,  too,  and  only  in  mem- 
ory of  their  luxuriously-cushioned  pews,  beautiful  stained-glass  windows 
and  melodious  organ,  and  with  the  thought  of  their  well-dressed,  gentle- 
manly pastor,  besides.  I  write  this  not  in  bitterness.  I  have  seen  that  it  is 
true.  Oh,  for  a  glimpse  at  Him  who  is  without  beginning  and  without 
limitation  !  We  use  the.se  words,  tVf;  wonder  is  that  we  have  got  so  far, 
but  a  little  bird  raising  its  head  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  heaven 
as  the  water-drops  pass  down  its  throat,  knows  what  the  words  mean 
as  well  as  we  do.     Ecce  Homo  !    Let  us  take  that  in  as  best  we  may. 

I  thought  to-day  of  another  church  where  often  and  often  I  have  sat 
contentedly  listening  to  what  was  given  me  to  hear.  Father  and  mother 
were  no  doubt  in  opposite  corners  of  the  old  pew,  to-day,  and  they  have 
dreamed  sadly  of  those  who  used  to  sit  between,  of  me,  of  Oliver,  away  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  Mary,  away  by  the  River  of  Life.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing of  one  who  walks  blindfold  among  scenes  too  awful  for  his  nerves  to 
bear,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  eat  and  drink,  wash  our  faces  and  complain 
that  the  fire  won't  burn  in  the  grate,  or  that  the  tea-bell  does  n't  ring  in 
season.  We  are  like  a  spider's  web  in  some  remote  angle  of  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral.  I  suppose  the  cunning  insects  flurry  greatly  if  a  gnat  ^flies  past 
without  being  entrapped  !  All  that  appertains  to  the  building  from  floor  to 
dome  is  accidental  in  their  sight. 
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A  letter  from  Emtr  a  has  made  Pittsburgh  with  its  smoke  and  forges  to 
be  quite  forgotten  for  r  while,  atid  put  me  into  a  Utopia  all  my  own. 

May  2. — It  is  a  queer  place  that  I  am  in.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a 
painting  of  the  scene  around  me.  Professor  G.  's  botany  class,  with  a  few  in- 
vited friends,  is  spending  the  day  among  the  hills.  About  thirty  of  us  took 
the  street-cars  this  morning  and  came  out  into  a  beautiful  valley,  took  a 
long  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  amid  charming  .scenery  ;  climbed  the 
highest  hills,  that  I,  a  prairie  girl,  have  ever  seen,  and  are  now  encamped 
on  Jack's  Run,  a  murmuring  little  stream.  The  scene  is  picturesque.  I  am 
painfully  conscious  that  my  pen  can  do  no  justice  to  it,  can  hardly  give  a 
hint,  a  sign,  to  stand  for  its  calm  beauty.  Perched  nearly  on  the  top  of 
a  queer  mound  of  limestone,  I  am  sitting,  monarch  of  nothing  that  my  tve 
surveys,  and  yet  in  my  poverty  content.  I  wish  Emma  could  see  me  just 
now,  or  Luella  Clark;  they  would  know  the  costume,  all  black,  with  a  little 
hat  Rmnia  has  seen  rising  out  of  a  hollow  many  times  as  I  took  my  evening 
horseback  ride  and  always  went  to  her.  The  eye-glasses  and  veil  drooping 
to  one  side  would  be  less  familiar,  for  I  never  wore  eye-glasses  until  sub- 
merged in  this  Pittsburgh  darkness  in  the  midst  of  which  I  can  not  see  my 
pupils  in  the  chapel  except  by  artificial  aid.  I  think  of  Shirley,  which  I 
finished  reading  this  morning  and  of  L  ais  Moore.  No  female  character 
in  any  book  suits  me,  like  Shirley.  Such  fire  and  freedom,  such  uncalcu- 
lating  devotion  to  a  master,  command  my  hearty  admiration.  Oh,  so  much 
better  to  wait  for  years  and  years,  if  we  may  hope  to  find  at  last  the  one 
who  can  be  all  things  to  the  heart !  I  am  glad,  heartily  glad,  that  I  did  not 
perjure  myself  in  1862.  Hut  I  digress.  The  highest  kind  of  hills  inclose 
us  ;  the  water  drips,  drips,  drips,  over  the  uneven  stones,  and  I  listen  while 
the  umsic  and  the  murmur  sink  into  my  heart  and  make  me  richer-natured 
for  evermore.  At  my  right  a  ledge  of  rocks  rises  perpendicularly,  and  on 
its  top  grow  trees.  At  the  foot  of  it  a  group  of  girls  recline  in  various  grace- 
ful attitudes,  a  botany  among  them,  and  a  rare  flower,  a  yellow  trilliuin, 
going  through  the  ordeal  of  analysis.  Across  the  little  stream  is  a  small, 
white  house,  the  home  of  some  quiet  farmer  and  those  who  love  and  look  to 
him.  A  peach  tree  in  full  bloom  is  in  his  yard  ;  his  son,  as  I  choose  to 
think,  sits  in  a  chair  by  the  open  door,  while  he  himself  is  plowing  near 
by.  The  furrows  arc  not  those  shining  black  ones  that  we  used  to  like  to 
walk  on  as  they  fell  off  from  the  plowshare,  Mary  and  I.  Two  of  the  smaller 
girls  run  about  gathering  flowers  ;  sweet,  gleeful  faces  they  have,  their  child- 
ish enthusiasm  I  look  upon  with  smiles,  partly  in  memory  of  my  own  snnny 
years  of  early  life.  It  is  a  kind,  sweet  scene  about  me.  Its  beauty  makes 
nic  glad.  Thank  God  <"or  this  pleasant  day  of  spring.  All  these  things  talk 
to  me,  though  I  can  not  translate  every  message  which  the  wonderful,  mys- 
terious Power  sends  to  me  by  way  of  bud  and  blossom,  .sky  and  tree.  If 
onl}-  some  one  dear  to  me  would  take  my  hand  and  look  into  my  eyes  with 
wise,  kind  words  to-day  !  If  I  might  speak  as  I  can  not  write  what  fills  my 
heart,  I  should  be  as  complete  as  we  can  be  on  earth.  A  rain-drop  falls  on 
the  page  as  I  am  writing.     A  sudden  shower,  while  the  sun  shines ;  the 
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(jroup  of  girls  below  me  scramble  after  hat  and  shawl.     The  day  outside  of 
ijwn  is  passed.     I  too,  iiii";t  ^>, ;  so,  fair,  gentle  scene,  good-by. 

Mays. — Evening.  Sitting  in  my  room.  What  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  I 
keep  wanting  to  say  ?  It  never  comes  to  my  lips  nor  to  the  point  of  my  pen. 
I,i:!i  ahnost  sure  that  God  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  say  this  while  I  live 
n  the  earth,  and  yet  it  stirs  in  every  pulse,  it  lies  back  of  every  true 
;  inught,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  told.  Some  of  my  best  essays  are  studies 
;ir  it;  sentences  that  I  have  hurriedly,  earnestly,  spoken  to  a  friend's  soul 
u:lh  which  for  the  hour  I  wn^  eniap/>or/,  have  been  guesses  about  it ;  the 
kimlHngeye  and  flushing  cheek  have  told  a  little  of  it,  but  it  will  never  be 
uttered  right  out  loud  except  in  deeds  of  happiness  and  valor  ;  it  lives  on  in 
inv  heart  unsaid,  and  even  in  my  prayers  unsaid.  It  comes  so  strangely  near 
:;ie,liow  or  why  I  can  not  tell.  I  have  seen  in  the  eyes  of  anin'als,  so  wist- 
fil,  so  hopeless  in  their  liquid  depths,  some  hint  at  what  I  mean.  That 
nournful  flower,  the  gentian,  with  its  fringed  corolla,  is  to  me  like  the 
>tteepiiig  eyelash  that  directs  a  loving,  revealing  glance,  and  gives  a  new 
hi:.tatlhat  which  I  can  feel,  but  can  not  tell.  The  dripping  of  water  tries 
tospcUoiit  some  simple  words  of  it,  and  the  blackbird's  note  or  the  robin's 
smiT,  tliese  help  me  wonderfully.  The  royal  colored  clouds  of  sunset  make 
I  it  clearer  and  a  long  gaze  upward  through  the  depths  of  the  night, 

"When  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 
I  Alt  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars," 

I  makes  the  secret  clearest  of  all.     The  thought  of  this,  which  I  can  only 

speak  about,  has  been  with  me  all  day,  like  an  ethereal  perfume  ;  has  wrapped 

1  it^lf  arouiul  me  as  a  cloud  of  incense,  and  yet  I  have  been  through  with 

'Jieusiial  numher  of  classes,  absorbed  the  plain,  substantial  fareof  breakfast, 

liiiiner  and  tea  eagerly,  and  read  the  daily  papers.      Hooker's  triumphant 

[march  tluis  far  toward  Richmond  has  made  my  heart  beat  faster  than  love 

[orpride  has  done  since  the  Garden  City  was  left  behhid. 

Two  letters  have  been  received  from  two  poet-souled  women  in  obscure 
e,  and  for  the  time  they  have  transfigured  me.     Full  of  insight  they  were, 
I  for  these  women  love  much  and  read  the  significance  of  destiny  by  clear 

i  iiriiiiig  tapers  lighted  at  the  altar  of  consecration  to  their  homes.  I  have 
htail  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  Charlotte  Corday,  and  the  Unknown 
jand  Invisible  has  risen'  before  me  misty  and  dark  as  I  wonder  what  vision 
jliiirston  tlie  freed  soul  of  that  marvelous  girl  as  she  lay  on  the  plank  of  the 
jsoalTokl  and  "  the  beam  dropped,  the  blade  glided,  the  head  fell."  I  have 
|ii>t(ned  to  the  Bible  reading  at  our  quiet  chapel  prayers,  and  pondered 
jnuich  over  Job's  words,  "Why  should  a  man  contend  against  God?"  and 
|a>Ithonght,  my  soul  went  out  after  Him,  this  awful,  overwhelming  Power 
Itiiat  holds  all  things  in  equilibrium,  and  has  come  back  again  with  .som:; 
Willi, shuddering  consciousness  that  He  is,  and  some  sweet  faith  that  "He 
jisarewarder  of  all  such  as  diligently  seek  him."  I  have  looked  at  my 
I'liaiit,  active  fingers,  and  wondered  over  this  strange,  imparted  force,  that 
Is  ordained  to  live  a  while  in  me,  that  joins  itself   in  some  weird  way  to 

muscle,  sinew,  tissue  and  bone  ;   that  filters  through  my  nerves  and  make 
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all  things  alive,  among  them  the  organic  shape  that  is  called  mc.  I  wish  I 
could  talk  to-night  with  some  one  who  would  say,  with  quick,  eniphalir 
gesture,  "Yes,  I  understand,  I  have  felt  so,  too."  "  He  Caesar  to  thyself." 
The  words  are  brave,  but  to-night  I  am  too  tired  to  say  them  truly,  and  so  l 
will  pray  to  God  and  go  to  sleep. 

May  15.— Mary  Willard  is  my  one  thought,  even  more  truly  now,  T  think, 
than  when  I  was  in  Evanston,  But  the  stunning  weight  is  not  always  upon 
me.  Like  an  object  held  too  near  the  eyes  to  be  distinctly  seen,  so  lias 
her  memory  often  been  ;  but  to-night  I  held  the  awful  Providence  at  arms- 
length  and  looked  at  it  fairly.  Oh,  if  I  could  keep  my  face  and  form  for- 
ever young,  if  I  could  save  myself  from  such  a  fate  as  Mary's  !  But  there 
is  no  release.  In  all  nature  there  is  no  law  so  inexorable  as  this  :  "Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Oh,  Frances  Willard,  aspiring 
mortal !  Hungry  for  love  and  fame,  and  thirsty  for  the  nectar  of  life,  grasp- 
ing after  the  beautiful  and  bright,  but  crying  out  so  often  at  the  thorns  that 
prick  when  you  would  feebly  reach  out  for  the  good — God  pity  you  !  And 
so  He  will.  "  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict. "  He  who  loves  us  best  is  at  the 
helm.  If  He  has  ordained  that  we  shall  die,  it  is  but  that  He  may  take  us 
nearer  to  Himself     Mary  knows  that. 

May  17. — I  have  been  reading  the  Presbyterian  account  of  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  also  a  sketch  of  the 
orator,  Anna  E.  Dickinson.  My  heart  thrills  with  the  hope  of  a  long  life 
on  earth  and  of  seeing  these  persons  that  I  read  about  ;  walking  up  and 
down  the  cities,  feeling  the  salt  sea-breeze  in  my  face,  being  at  one  with  the 
great,  pulsating  heart  of  my  race.  I  will  try  for  it.  I  am  bound  to  try.  And 
yet,  on  such  a  morning  as  this  Mary  went  into  the  Silent  Land,  with  lur 
hopes  on  earth  all  blighted,  with  unsatisfied  ambitions,  and  unawakened 
love.  The  earth  side  of  that  Providence  is  pitiful  and  touches  me  even  to 
tears.  The  heaven  side,  doubtless,  is  aglow  with  brightness,  such  as  I  could 
not  see  and  live.     Oh,  the  untold  wonder  of  my  soul ! 

May  27. — For  two  nights  I  have  been  up  till  twelve  or  one.  Night 
before  last  we  had  a  faculty  meeting— the  girls  have  been  "  acting  up,"  as 
they  call  it  here,  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  Their  "  pahs  "  and  "  mahs  "  will 
be  ashamed  of  them.  "  You'uns,"  they  will  say,  "stop  your  scrouging" 
(Specimens  in  neat  mosaic  of  Pennsylvania  idioms.)  N.  C.  sat  before  the 
assembled  awfulness  of  the  faculty  so  gracefully,  'answered  so  readily, 
interpolated  her  "no,  indeed,"  with  such  pretty  emphasis,  and  cried  so 
charmingly  that  I  was  duly  charmed.  I  wanted  to  go  up  and  kiss  her. 
Even  A.,  naughtiest  of  pretty-faced  girls,  I  felt  sorry  for.  Mollie  quite  won 
me  with  her  introductory  sentence,  pronounced  in  that  tired,  childish  voice, 
which  corresponds  with  her  invalid  state,  "I  mean  to  tell  you  just  what! 
have  done,  the  best  I  know  how."  The  bell  has  rung,  and  I  have  to  go  to 
another  faculty  meeting.  This  makes  the  third  night  that  I  have  been  up 
at  all  hours. 

May  29. — ^Two  little  incidents  have  stirred  my  heart  and  taught  me  that 
I  am  not  fossilizing.  Yesterday  on  the  streetcar,  coming  from  the  House 
of  Refuge,  several  uegroes  sitting  opposite  us,  a  man  in  the  blue  uuiform 
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signaled  the  car.  He  came  limping  up  and  eaRcrly  the  driver  helped  him 
oil  thf  jilatform.  One  of  the  negroes,  a  viry  l)l;ick  and  nohle-looknig  younj,' 
fellow,  sprang  forward  and  motioned  him  to  his  seat,  but  before  he  could 
reach  it  a  ])lace  was  given  him  nearer  the  door.  A  thrill  came  to  my  heait 
as  the  l)oor  negro  turncjil  toward  the  soldier.  They  were  types,  the  two 
null,  one  so  dark  and  one  so  fair,  the  lower  one  looking  to  the  higher, 
^aalt  fill  for  his  aid,  turning  to  him  for  help.  The  negroes  know  quite  well 
fur  what  this  war  is  waging. 

The  other  scene.  Virginia  Hart  is  a  sweet  girl  among  ray  pupils.  We 
read  for  our  lesson  this  morning  Alice  Cary's  story  of  her  little  sister 
Diliie,  to  whom  she  was  unkind,  and  who  died  from  the  effect  of  a  fall  on 
tiic  viry  day  she  used  her  ill.  The  story  is  very  pitiful,  and  touchingly 
lold.  Virginia  turned  toward  me  when  we  had  finished,  as  I  dismissed  the 
class,  and  with  tears  in  her  honest  gray  eyes,  said,  "  Miss  Willard,  I  was 
never  unkind  to  my  little  sister  that  died."  "That  must  be  a  comforting 
thought,  my  child.  How  old  was  she  ?  When  did  she  die  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Oh, 
.igooil  many  years  ago,'"  she  said.  "  She  was  only  nine  years  old."  "  Have 
you  no  other  sister?"  I  inquired.  "No;  only  a  brother,"  she  replied. 
I'oor  child  !  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that  I  had  no  sister,  either,  and  that  was 
why  I  was  wearing  this  black  dress,  but  there  were  so  many  in  the  room 
1  louUl  not  mention  it.  Through  my  heart  went  the  sad  question,  "Was  I 
ever  unkind  to  Mary  ? "  And  very  mournful  came  the  reply,  "  Many  a  time 
I  was  thoughtless  and  gave  pain  to  the  gentle,  gentle  girl.  I  can  make  no 
wrong  right  now, — not  one."  Oh,  how  sweet  and  strange  was  the  voice  in 
whieli,  one  year  ago,  she  said  tome,  "You  never  were  unkind,  you  were 
always  good  to  me,"  and  she  spoke  to  me  no  more. 

Extract  from  my  poor  father's  last  letter:  "Yesterday,  for  the  first 
time  this  spring,  we  caught  up  Jack  and  drove  him  to  Rose  Hill.  We  jiut 
some  flowers  on  Mary's  grave,  but  oh,  how  tame,  when  I  would  see  her 
face  and  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  that  I  must  be  satisfied  with  merely  putting 
.1  few  flowers  on  her  grave.  Oh,  vacant  and  pitiful  substitute  !  Well,  we 
must  control  ourselves." 

Sabbath  Day,  May  31, — One  year  ago  to-day  Mary  spent  her  last  vSab- 
liath  on  earth.  I  stayed  from  church  ;  we  talked  pleasafttly  together  of 
"M,  familiar  scenes.  I  read  the  Bible  to  her;  she  was  better  than  she  had 
iiten  for  weeks.  She  was  really  merry  toward  night,  and  made  many  a 
humorous  .speech.  She  did  not  seem  to  think  of  death.  I  felt  sure  she 
w  iiUl  gut  well.  Ah,  on  that  calm,  momentous  Sabbath  I  did  not  see  the 
'in\x  so  soon  to  be  added  to  the  number  in  Rose  Hill.  I  did  not  see  my 
brother  severed  from  us,  my  home  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  father  and 
mother  left  childless,  myself  far  off  from  all,  at  Liberty  Street  Church  in 
I'.ttsburgh,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  mission  school  on  Prospect  Hill. 
To-day  the  superintendent  brought  flowers  for  every  one.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  boys  holding  out  their  caps  for  the  blossoms,  to  see  all  the 
poor  children  going  gayly  down  the  street,  each  with  a  handful  of  flowers. 
And  then,  with  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Fannie,  I  went  into  a  cellar  where,  for 
four  years  an  old  man,  who  can  not  hear  or  speak,  has  lived  upon  the  char- 
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ities  of  the  benevolent.  It  was  something  new  to  me,  and  impressed  me 
painfully.  I  g.ivo  the  man  some  tea  that  I  hail  brought  at  Mrs.  Ih.lnus' 
suggestion.  He  looked  at  me  gratefully,  and  put  it  into  his  pockti,  In. 
could  not  speak. 

June  I.  .Saddest,  sweetest  of  months  !  I  am  sorry  to  spend  it  in  n 
jilace  so  dirty,  so  dusty  and  so  dull, 

June  8.  -On  this  same  side  of  the  page  in  my  red  journal  one  vcir  a^-o 
tomorrow  I  wrote  the  words,  "  Mary  isdead."  And  I  have  n't  the  hiarl  to 
write  now  that  this,  the  first  return  of  that  awful  day,  has  come.  "  Spii  i  h  n 
silver,  silence  golden."  In  silence  I  will  think  my  thoughts.  A  ktler 
written  to  father  antl  mother,  the  lonely,  heart-aching  pair,  shall  be  my 
record  of  this  day. 

June  12. — Two  weeks  from  to-day  I  start  for  home.  I  am  very  eager  for 
it,  more  so  than  I  can  tell.  Indeed,  I  think  about  it  all  my  spare  tinif. 
I'ather  and  mother,  the  house  andgaiden, — Mary's  grave.  "  Thoughts  that 
do  lie  too  deep  for  tears  "  go  through  me  as  I  think  of  my  changed  hoiia, 
and  the  pleasant  face  shut  out  of  sight.  It  is  idle  to  write  about  it.  Diath 
is  unsjjeakably  mysterious  and  awful.  The  feeling  of  this  grows  stronijer  in 
my  soul.  The  terrible  sentence  rings  in  my  ears,  "I  am  to  die!  I  am  to 
die  !  "  No  matter  to  what  it  conducts,  the  earth  side  of  it — and  that  is  wliat 
we  see — is  fearful  enough  to  strike  one  dumb.  Mary  always  viewed  il  so 
herself,  .'iiul  yet  it  has  passed  upon  her  ! 

June  i6. — Pittsburgh  is  in  a  ferment,  two  thousand  men  are  workiiij,' on 
fortifications,  Gen.  Lee's  army  is  said  to  be  approaching,  and  martial  law  is 
to  be  declared.  Trains  from  the  South  are  forbiddeji  to  come  to  the  city 
Miss  Dole,  our  New  England  teacher,  is  very  much  alarmed.  The  girls  arc 
distressed,  esjiecially  those  living  to  the  southward,  but  I  am  not  troubled  a 
bit,  nor  any  of  the  teachers  except  Miss  Dole.  It  is  quite  exciting,  tliougli. 
The  President  has  ordered  out  100,000  men,  50,000  of  them  from  Peunsvl 
vania,  but  there  are  so  many  false  alarms  that  it  does  not  do  to  receive  all 
we  hear  as  gosiiel  on  any  subject. 

Last  night  came  a  long  letter  from  Oliver,  the  first  since  he  went  tc 
Denver  last  fall.  It  was  interesting  and  characteristic.  Though  our  roads 
lie  so  far  ajjart,  and  our  interests  are  so  unlike,  yet  I  always  think  fondly  01 
my  brother  and  proudly  of  his  success.  It  is  nice  for  him  and  Mary  li.  to 
love  each  other  and  to  be  together. 

June  25.  -Doctor  P.  just  now  called  me  into  the  music-room  and 
complimented  me  so  nmch  that  I  must  write  it  down,  for  this  book  'm 
my  safety-valve.  Ahem  !  He  said  my  success  in  the  essay  before  the 
Alumnae  was  something  wonderful.  He  said  it  made  a  marked  impression, 
that  he  wanted  me  to  come  back,  would  make  it  pleasant  for  me,  and  tliat 
if  he  had  only  thought  of  it  in  time,  he  would  have  had  vie  make  tlie  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  upon  the  occasion  of  receiving  their  diplomas, 
instead  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  pastor  of  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  city  and  one  of  the  oldest,  and  furthermore  that  he  wanted 
me  to  write  an  account  of  the  Commencement  for  "Tom  Eddy's  paper," 
and  insisted  on  my  taking  a  five  dollar  bill  for  the  same.     So  now,  in  great 
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lisstc  and  honest  joy,  I  have  written  this  and  will  proceed  to  prepare  the 
article.  Praise,  when  it  is  meant,  is  life  to  me,  "  in  a  sense."  I  am  afraid 
]  think  too  mnch  about  it.  Anyhow,  I  know  that  I  am  plad  of  all  this  and 
ttoiiM  like  those  who  love  me  to  know  of  it. 

]';v;inston,  July  7. — Thank  Gotl  for  my  safe  return. 

July  9. — Sabbath  morniuj;  before  church.  vSiltiiig  alone  in  my  little 
ncwl)  furnished  room  that  father  and  nu)ther  have  had  fitted  up  for  me,  the 
om-  wliLpj  Mary  and  I  once  sat  together  when  I  was  merry  hearted.  Mother 
li;is  just  been  in  and  read  to  me  some  beautiful  thoughts  of  Ilantuih  More's, 
(111  ]ir;iytr.  Mother  is  wonderfully  spiritual  since  Mary  is  ajuon^  the  s])irits, 
and  lur  thoughts  are  only  incidentally  of  earth,  habitually  in  heaven. 
laUur  and  she  are  in  the  front  room  now.  He  is  reading  the  North''"' stirn 
Christian  Advocate,  •n\\^\y\\\'gii\\  the  lounge,  perhaps  thinking  ■>!  Mary  in 
htavtu.  Down-stairs  the  pleasant  housekeepers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanchett, 
oUierwisc  Alfred  and  Cynth,  with  active  little  Tillie,  the  small  maid  of  all 
work,  lire  walking  about  or  reading  in  the  rooms  where  we  used  to  lounge 
on  Sabbath  morning ;  and  under  this  room  where  I  sit,  that  one  where  Mary 
(liid  is  darkened  and  left  solitary.  Oh,  life  is  strange  and  full  of  change  ! 
If  these  things  did  not  come  to  us  slowly,  they  would  craze  us,  I  am  sure  ; 
tint  as  it  is,  we  adjust  ourselves  to  them  and  manage  to  get  on.  Though  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  taken  away,  we  live  in  darkness  and  from  long 
habit  lireathe  on,  struggling  to  inhale  the  heavy,  unreviving  air. 

July  15. — I  am  writing  with  enthusiasm  the  book  about  Mary  and  think 
it  will  be  interesting.  Her  journals  are  delightful.  I  did  not  know  she  had 
such  talent  as  they  evince.  Evanston  is  different,  though  I  say  little  about 
it.  I  have  been  to  the  city  to  visit  dear,  true  Clara  Thatcher,  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  on  earth.  Life  is  rather  queer,  but  it  pays,  for  all  that.  I 
want  to  be  good  and  get  ready  for  something  better  in  the  way  of  animated 
existence.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  be  old.  If  I  were  sure  about  tlie 
I'uture,  I  would  like  to  go  there  right  away. 

July  24. — Not  because  I  have  the  least  thing  to  write,  but  just  from  habit, 
sitting  at  my  table,  I  take  the  pen  and  scratch  away.  If  it  were  not  for 
Mary's  book,"  at  which  I  work  almost  constantly  of  late,  I  could  hardly 
i;et  ou.  I  go  out  very  little,  which  is  foolish,  I  presume.  My  book  is  so 
well  commenced  now,  that  I  mean  to  write  only  forenoons  and  visit  more  ; 
read,  study  German,  and  play  a  little.  I  am  really  happy  over  books,  they 
:ire  the  true  magicians.  They  take  me  back  across  the  chasm  of  years  and 
make  nie  as  fresh-hearted  as  when  the  leaves  sent  their  shadows  dancing  to 
and  fio  on  the  pages  which  I  read  in  the  garden  or  on  the  piazza  at  home, 
with  the  tinkle  of  the  distant  cow-bell  in  my  ears,  and  the  fragrant  breath 
of  flowers  cooling  my  cheek. 

Sitting  here  alone,  so  often,  I  think  about  my  future  life  out  there  in  the 
mystic  country,  and  glimpses  come  to  me  of  an  atmosphere  golden  as  sun- 
beams and  inspiring  as  ether,  of  crystal  towers  and  snowy  cushions  of  cloud, 
of  streams  that  sing  songs  as  they  flow,  of  perfume  delicate  as  the  color  of 
rose-lined  shells,  of  infinite  repose  and  that  unspeakable  feeling  never  to 
lie  won  on  earth  by  prayer  or  penance— that  we  are  satisfied.     Christ  has  in 
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Ill's  nature  the  elements  that  will  make  nil  this  true  when  we  hchoM  Ilim 
face  to  face.  We  do  iu)t  know  what  we  are  seekinjj  lure  when  we  strive  m; 
hard  and  fret  so  much.  Human  love  no  <loul)t  comes  nearest,  but  it  i>  (nilv 
the  melody  of  an  anthem,  the  stmly  for  a  picture,  the  twilight  of  ainoriiini; 
that  shall  dawn,  and  oh,  to  think  !  "the  fret  and  jar  gone  from  our  mihIh 
forever,"  how  we  shall  erelong  awake  to  life  and  be  restless  and  hungr)  aiiil 
thirsty  no  more ! 

Thi.s  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  which  to  state  tliat 
when  we  wrote  in  our  journa-ls  or  elsewhere,  as  children,  niothcr 
was  wont  to  help  us  with  points,  and  sometimes  witli  sm- 
tences.  In  extreme  cases,  father  would  do  the  same.  It  iiewr 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  at  all  out  of  the  way,  any  more  than 
to  have  them  help  me  with  my  mathematical  problems.  When  I 
went  away  to  school,  it  soon  became  known  to  my  fellow-students 
that  I  kept  a  somewhat  voluminous  joiu'iial,  and  was  very  fond 
of  writing.  Naturally  enough,  they  flocked  around  me  for  aid 
and  comfort  in  their  composition  work,  which  I  was  by  no  means 
slow  to  render,  for  I  think  no  school-mate  ever  a.sked  my  help 
without  receiving  it.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  I  had  an  undevel- 
oped conscience  on  this  subject,  for  one  of  my  mo.st  lively  re 
membrances  is  a  "change  of  works,"  by  which  my  clothes  were 
mended,  and  my  room  set  in  order,  while  I  plied  my  pencil  in  the 
interest  of  some  girl  whose  harp  was  on  the  willows  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  next  Friday  aftenioon  she  must  bring  in  a 
composition. 

When  I  was  a  teacher,  while  disposed  to  be  helpful  to  all 
my  pupils,  I  did  not  write  their  es.says,  though  given  to  "inter- 
larding," as  my  father  a;. 3d  to  call  the  help  furnished  us  children 
at  home.  In  a  single  instance  I  remember  writing  an  important 
paper  for  a  pretty  >  oiuig  ladj%  who  received  a  class  honor  on  the 
basis  of  her  good  looks  rather  than  upon  her  facility  with  lier 
pen.  This  was  a  deadly  secret  between  us  two,  and  one  never 
before  divulged.  It  is  mentioned  now  only  by  way  of  warning, 
for  in  the  confession  of  sin  that  I  deem  it  right  to  make,  as  a  trne 
witness  in  this  autobiography,  I  am  obliged  to  include  not  only 
sins  of  omission  but  of  commission  in  the  particular  treated  of 
in  this  paragraph. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  I  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  taught 
in  the  Female  College  two  thirds  of  that  school  year. 
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rHE  GRO\'T?  SCHOOL  AND  THE  BUILDING  OF  HECK  HALL. 

(i865»-i866.) 

Mr.  Edward  Haskin,  of  Evaiiston,  having  six  children  of  his 
m  and  plenty  nf  money,  determined  to  found  a  select  school 
:ar  his  own  home  where  they  could  have  the  best  advantages, 
e  enlisted  several  leading  gentlemen  to  cooperate  with  him  as 
iihtces.      Their  children  also  attended  the  school,  which  was  in 
,()  departments,   primary    and   intermediate,  with   a    tendency 
ward  academic,  in  exceptional  cases.     My  talented  cousin,  Mrs. 
incr\a  Brace  Norton,  was  the  first  teacher.     She  was  a  woman 
intellect  so  penetrating  and  experience  so  large,  that  to  follow 
r  was  not  a  holiday  undertaking,  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make 
|is  attempt  in  the  winter  of  1865.      Associated  with  me  were 
"two  Kates,"  as  we  were  wont  to  call  them.  Miss  Kate  Kid- 
[r,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  our  Professor  ii    Homiletics, 
It!  Kate  Jackson,  for  so  many  years  my  friend  and  comrade. 
|ie  building  where  we  exercised  our  gifts  is  still  standing  on 
ninan  avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Davis  street,  and  I  never  pass 
[vitliout  seeing  thos(i  two  rooms  full  of  the  l^est-born  and  bcst- 
niiL-red  children  in  Evanston,  kindly,  quick-witted  and  stu- 
ns.    If  there  were  any  naughty  children  I  do  not  recall  them. 
e  or  two  who  were  dull  formed  the  background  for  the  rest, 
r  scliool  had  many  unique  features,  but  perhaps  none  more  so 
11  the  custom  of  the  pupils  to  write  questions  on  the  black- 
rd  for  their  teachers  to  answer.     This  turn  about  was  but  fair 
[y,  stimulated  the  minds  of  all  concerned,  and  added  to  the  good 
and  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil.     As  we  had  all 
des,  from  the  toddler  of  four  years  old  to  the  elegant  young 

i'  of  sixteen,  the  problem  of  government  was  not  so  simple  as 
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it  might  appear.  After  trying  several  experiments,  I  introduced 
the  liank  of  Charaeter,  opening  an  aeeonnt  with  each  stnikiit  in 
my  room,  and  pntting  down  certain  bahuices  in  his  favor,  'riun 
hy  a  system  of  cards  of  (HfTerent  vahies,  which  were  interciuiiii^v 
able  as  are  onr  bank  notes  of  diiTerent  denominations,  that  is,  (iiic 
of  a  highei  v'ahie  being  e(|nivalent  to  several  of  a  lower  dLiiomi- 
nation,  the  plan  was  carried  out.  iCvery  absence,  tardiness,  faihiiv 
in  recitation,  case  of  whispering,  was  subtracted  from  the  hank 
acconnt,  and  so  enudous  were  those  children  that  my  tallest  hoys 
wvre  as  much  on  the  <//// <7<-v  to  know  their  standing,  as  weictlkir 
youngest  brothers.  Aside  from  the  lessons,  into  which  we  iiitni- 
dnccd  as  much  as  possible  of  natural  history,  objeet-k-ssoiis, 
drawing  and  gynuiasties,  we  gave  out  questions  at  each  session, 
keeping  a;i  account  of  the  answers  and  putting  at  a  prLinium 
those  who  brought  in  the  largest  nund)er  of  correct  replies.  I 
remend)er  my  honored  friend,  Dr.  Raymond,  told  me  that  his  boy, 
Kred,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  exceptional  pupils  I  everliad, 
when  not  in  rhool  was  lying  on  the  silting-room  floor  with  liis 
face  in  a  book,  hunting  uj)  the  answers  to  .some  of  this  conliiuions 
game  v)f  twenty  questions.  It  was  certaiidy  delightful  to  sec  Uie 
enthusiasm  of  my  young  folks  in  that  Grove  school. 

We  had  our  exhibition  duly  at  the  end  of  each  term,  on 
which  occasion  the  University  chapel  wotild  be  packed  willi  the 
ai)preciative  throng  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  hear  the  exeici.scs, 
in  which  their  children  had  been  most  carefully  drilled,  and  to 
see  who  got  the  pri/.es,  for,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  1-.  I,. 
Cireeideaf,  at  that  time  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  we  always 
had  several  attractive  rewards  of  merit,  usually  in  the  form  of 
books,  which  seem  to  me  the  most  unexceptionable  jiri/.e  thai  ran 
be  given.  As  I  grow  older,  however,  I  doubt  more  and  more  llic 
])roi)riety  of  offering  pri/es.  Competition  is  .so  fierce  in  this 
country  and  age,  and  the  "  .set  "  of  children's  brains  is  so  strong 
toward  it  from  the  first,  that  I  have  become  an  ardent  believn  in 
cooperation  as  a  principle  destined  .some  day  to  overthrow  IIk' 
.selfishtie.ss  of  competition,  and  with  my  present  views,  would 
hardly  re-enact  the  scenes  that  made  the  "  last  day  "  .so  cxciling 
in  that  school. 

Oddly  enough,  the  ]>rosperity  of  this  plea.sant  enterprise 
gnawetl  at  the  root  of  its  life.     The  trustees  were  urged  to  uiako 
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oommon  cause  in  Iniildinj?  up  the  pul)lic  schot  ^  system  whose  suc- 
a.ss  was  greatly  hitulered  l)y  this  more  seleel  institution,  and  we 
all  s.iw  that  the   l)est  interests  of  the  town  re(|nired   sueh   aetion. 

The  spring  of  1866  witnessed  our  elosing  exerci.ies,  and 
ukkK'  the  pleasant  school  in  the  grove  a  memory.  I  have  always 
tli(Hi,i;lit  that  some  of  my  most  satisfactory  teaching  was  done 
lure  and  have  cherished  a  warm  regard  for  the  bright  and  win- 
some i>npils  who  helped  me  to  succeed. 

One  of  my  hobbies  as  a  teacher  was  to  interest  the  children 
in  the  history,  poetry  and  morals  that  arc  bound  uj)  in  single 
wonls.  Dean  Trench  was  among  my  favorite  authors,  read  earl\- 
and  otlen,  and  1  collated  from  his  sparkling  ])ages  many  a  pictinc 
liiithe  children,  drawn  ovit  from  a  single  word  written  by  juc  on 
llic  Jjoard  and  copied  by  them  as  they  sat  behind  their  desks. 
I'Acry  geograi)hical  word  was  thus  analy/.eil,  so  far  as  onr  knowl- 
v(l;.;e  permitted,  .-ncl  the  chief  words  in  reading  and  siH-lling 
KssDiis.  All  except  the  dullest,  were  delighted  with  this  varia- 
liiiii  in  the  order  of  the  day.  In  teaching  composition,  I  tried  to 
m:ike  the  lessons  vivid,  concrete  ;  giving  few  rules,  but  taking  ;i 
sitlijcel  with  whicli  the  children  were  familiar,  and  drawing  them 
(inl,  or,  if  their  little  minds  were  emjjty  concerning  some  character 
111  iwtit,  i)umping  in  ideas  by  a  familiar  talk,  and  then  asking 
tlkiii  lo  write  out  what  had  been  said,  In  the  formative  period 
•it  my  mental  habits,  writing  out  recollection  of  books,  characters, 
aililiesses,  etc.,  has  beeii  the  most  valuable  discii)line  that  ever 
ciiiK'  to  nie. 

I  !iu(l  list  of  taboond  subjects  in  my  composition  class,  among 

wliidi  were  Home,  Hope,  The  Seasons,  Sprinjv  es])ecially,  Heauty, 

Viintii,  Old   Age,   The  Weather       1   d'd  not  allow  them  to  use 

twiis,   lis,  'neath,  th",  e'en,  though  they  much  inclined  to  droj) 

into  porlry  to  this  extent. 

I  find  a  list  of  words  for  studies  of  literal  meaning  in  my 
iiit-inorandum  book  for  composition  cl->sses: 

I'oUuioii,  supercilioii.s,  nsUmished,  sarcasm,  iiiil)ccilo,  afirotit,  halcyon, 
fiiitiiinlit,  sciipc-yoat,  fiagucrn'oiypc,  niythnlugy,  <lisasUi,  asuudcr,  apjjarent, 
sill 'uiiii,  vfilcatio,  horsc-radisli,  didoes,  tclcgr.'ipli,  stirnaiiK',  Imyonel,  ver- 
"liii,  lurniils,  windfall,  caprice,  di'sulUiry,  sillumcttc,  miser,  trivial,  li.-ippi- 
iiis^,  luMVL-n,  Holy  Ghost,  conscionsiu.ss,  sincere,  I'ati rnostcr,  cnltHisiasra. 

I  Inimd  that  children  ten  years  old  could  be  well-nigh  fas- 
nnaled  by  the  study  of  words  like  these. 
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An  interlude  in  my  work  as  a  teacher  brought  me  my  first 
introduction  to  a  really  public  career.  I  was  made  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  As,S(j- 
ciation,  that  helped  to  build  Heck  Hall,  at  Evanston,  in  1866. 
This  was  an  addition  greatly  needed  by  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  our  theological  school,  and  our  appeal  was  made  lo 
Methodist  women  throughout  the  country  for  contributiori.  to 
ministerial  education.  But  this  new  idea  of  organizing  woimii 
ill  a  large  way  fo*  Christian  work  was  seized  upon  by  other  insti- 
tutions, and  so  many  "good  objects  "  were  soon  befo'-e  the  pnblic 
that  ours  did  not  attain  the  prominence  we  hoped.  About  $25,000 
was  raised,  however,  and  the  certificate  for  framing  scat  Mat  bv 
us,  and  representing  Mrs.  Garrett  presenting  a  Gospc-j  <"'.i;  iri- ion 
to  a  very  nice,  spiritual-looking  young  man,  had  more  if  p.cphecy 
within  it  than  met  the  eye.  These  certificates  hung  up  in  many 
a  Methodist  family  of  the  nation,  and  bearing  the  honored  name 
of  Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline  as  president,  and  mine  as  corresponding 
secretary,  first  gave  me  a  public  larger  than  that  implied  in  any 
school  constituency.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  first  associated 
work  of  the  most  progressive  Church  women  in  America  — fui 
Methodist  women  are  confessedly  that  —  and  wondered  if  the 
sense  of  power  they  then  acquired  did  not  pave  the  way  for  their 
great  missionary  movement  started  about  two  years  later,  and  of 
which  Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing  was  so  long  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  West. 

My  father  had  now  become  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  tbrour 
no  fault  or  failure  of  his  own,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  shoui.^ 
earn  enough  to  float  myself  financially. 

I  was  very  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  who  secured  the  situ- 
ation for  me,  and  I  found  in  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Smart,  wliosi- 
keen  brain  thought  out  the  "  Ladies'  Centennial  "  idea,  a  brolln.' 
indeed.  He  helped  me  in  every  possible  way,  and  so  did  ni\ 
dear  father,  for  I  was  not  good  at  accounts,  and  these  had  to  be 
carefully  kept.  Father  built  ' '  l-test  Cottage  ' '  three  blocks  fr-t!;- 
our  first  home  in  Evanston,  on  some  new  lots  reclaimed  fron.  '':- 
swamp  and  embelli-shed  by  him  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  n 
had  felt  in  the  creation  of  Forest  Home.  My  parents  :iio\ed  into 
this  house,  December,  1865.      While  it  was  building,  my  home 
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was  with  the  families  of  Dr.    Raymond  and   Simeon   Farwcll, 
whose  kindness  in  those  days  of  difficulty  I  shall  not  forget. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866,  I  went  to  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Kate 
Kidder  taking  my  place  in  Evaustou  as  correspoudiug  secretary. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GENESEE  WESLEYAN  SEMINARY. 
(1S66-1867.) 

Foi  many  years  I  had  heard  of  this  oldest  seminan'  of  the 
Methodist  church,  located  at  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  my  birthplace.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  TefFt, 
whose  story  of  "The  Shoulder  Knot,"  published  in  The  Ladid 
Repository,  had  fascinated  me  many  years  before,  was  in  early 
times  principal  of  this  famous  institution.  As.sociated  with  it  as 
teachers  or  students  were  such  names  as  U.  S.  Senator  Angus 
Cameron,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  founder  of  the  Nero  York  Times; 
Orange  Judd,  the  greatest  among  agricultural  editors ;  Prof, 
Will' am  Wells,  of  Union  College ;  Prof.  Alverson,  and  many 
others  of  whom  I  had  heard  with  great  interest.  It  had  a  liiston-, 
and  to  a  Westerner  this  was  a  fascinating  fact.  It  was  a  co-edu- 
cation school  and  Oberlin  life  had  proved  to  our  folks  thai  this 
was  the  natural,  hence  the  wise,  way. 

With  such  history  and  traditions  the  school  could  but  be 
attractive  to  me,  and  when,  one  fine  winter  day,  in  Evanston,  in 
I.S66,  a  letter  reached  me  from  Prof.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  wlio 
Avas  then  at  its  head,  inviting  me  to  become  "preceptress,  "  I 
was  delighted,  and,  with  the  approval  of  my  parents,  wrote  hiui 
at  once  that  I  would  gladly  go  in  the  following  vSepteniber.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  later  on  that  Profes.sor  Bennett, 
about  whom  Dr»  Bannister's  family  h  id  told  me  many  pleasant 
things,  had  gone  abroad,  and  that  a  new  j)rincipal,  Professor  I'ul- 
ler,  unknown  to  lame,  and  certainly  unknown  to  me,  wa.s  to  be 
my  chief  associate. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autunni  day  when  I  reached  this  historic 
village  nestling  among  the  hills  of  Genesee.     Its  pastoral  peace 
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was  welcome  to  my  spirit  as  dew  on  the  mown  grass.  An  enter- 
taimntnt  was  given  to  the  faculty  that  evening  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  president  of  Genesee  College,  which  was 
located  on  the  same  campus.  Here  I  met  the  leading  members  of 
both  faculties,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  remarkably  well  pleased. 
The  seminary  building,  large,  rambling,  old,  had  special  fascina- 
tion for  one  who  came  from  a  country  where  everything  was 
new.  I  thought  of  the  historic  characters  to  whom  this  place  was 
tainiliar  and  by  whom  it  was  beloved.  My  own  pleasant  suite  of 
rooms  had  been  occupied  for  two  generations  by  women  of  the 
highest  character  and  exceptional  abilities.  My  friend,  Kate 
hckson,  came  with  me,  for  I  had  .secured  her  the  promi.se  of 
French  classes.  Her  object  in  going  was  to  be  with  me,  as  she 
liad  no  occasion  to  make  money  for  her  own  nse,  and  there  we 
-pent  a  year  with  very  much  of  brightness  in  it,  and  somewhat 
of  shadow. 

I  can  not  more  correctly  depict  the  year  at  Lima,  than  by 
diving  in  conclusion  the  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
the  period  : 

Lima,  lyivingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1866. — l-'ather  went  with 
me  to  Lima,  r'rom  Avon  I  iiad  my  first  stage  ride,  seven  miles  across,  the 
'Iriver  blowing  his  horn  as  we  entered  a  town,  in  tbe  good  old-fashioned 
4yle.  .Stopped  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilbor,  agent  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Seminary.  We  were  warmly  welcomed,  had  a  nice  dinner,  and 
walked  over  to  the  Seminary  with  bright  E.,  a  sophomore  in  the  gentlc- 
nicn's  college  (Genesee),  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hale,  wife  of  the  steward, 
conducted  to  our  rooms,  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  closet,  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  on  the  front  side  of  the  building ;  nicely  furnished,  Brussels  carpet, 
pretty  bedroom  set,  a  fire  ready  in  the  stove  house  plants  in  the  windows ; 
they  iiad  evidently  done  all  they  could  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us.  We 
went  to  work  and  put  up  the  pictures,  etc.,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  was 
nicely  established  in  my  new  home.  Then  Professor  Lattimore  and  daugh- 
ter, Professor  Steele  and  wife,  and  several  others,  called. 

September  18. — After  father  had  helped  me  put  up  the  pictures  and 
(.'ft  me  nicely  settled,  he  went  away  yesterday  just  after  breakfast  ;  he  stood 
'>"  the  steps  before  the  great  front  door,  held  out  his  hand  with  his  face 
turned  half  away,  and  said,  "  Well,  good-by  ;  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't 
Ret  sick."  I  shall  not  comment  upon  my  many  thoughts  and  emotions  as 
lie  walked  off  with  carpet-bag  in  hand,  looking  so  gentlemanly,  so  tall  and 
slight  and  fragile — too  nmch  so  for  my  peace. 

Am  getting  acquainted  with  all  these  excellent  people  ;  the  bugbear, 
Lima,  is  nothing  so  dreadful  after  all.  Have  had  my  first  duty  as  precep- 
tress to  welcome  a  lot  of  new-comers.      Two  are  Indians  from  the  Seneca 
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reservation  ;  another  is  a  peculiarly  thoughtful,  religious,  book-loving  ^\r\ 
of  seventeen.  I  brought  her  into  my  room  and  she  looked  with  much  in. 
terest  at  my  pictures,  and  we  fell  into  talk.  I  happened  to  mention  lliat  I 
had  a  sister  who  graduated  young,  and  that  I  was  nineteen  when  I  left  school. 
Soon  after,  I  handed  her  the  new  circular  where  my  full  name  is  printed, 
She  glanced  over  it,  looked  up  with  flushed  face,  and  said,  "May  I  ask  a 
question?  Did  you  write  'Nineteen  Beautiful  Years'?"  I  answered, 
"  Yes,  of  course,"  and  showed  her  Mary's  photograph  while  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes.  New  students  are  coming  all  the  while,  new  teachers,  and  I  am 
not  a  bit  biue.  We  had  a  long,  tedious  faculty  meeting  in  the  ladies'  parlor. 
They  gave  me  rhetoric  and  composition,  and  I  am  perfectly  delighted. 

September  20. — To-day  began  my  onerous  task.  At  nine  a.m.,  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  conducted  by  the  principal.  Afterward  I  went  to  my  recita- 
tion room  and  spent  the  forenoon  registering  young  ladies  who  brought 
slips  of  admission  from  the  treasurer.  I  then  took  the  names  and  addresses 
of  guardians,  studies  for  the  tenn,  and  immber  of  rooms  in  the  Seminary,  or, 
if  an  out  boarder,  the  place  of  residence.  They  are  most  of  them  interestitij;, 
attractive  .girls.  Then  came  to  my  room  and  had  a  call  from  one  of  my 
Seneca  Indians  and  also  from  polite  Miss  Waite,  the  assistant  preceptress ; 
Mrs.  Hale,  the  stewardess,  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  room  and  consoled 
me,  the  dear,  motherly  woman.  Have  had  several  homesick  girls  to  look 
after.  Poor  things,  I  like  them,  and  pray  that  I  may  do  them  good,  in  all 
true  and  pleasant  senses.  Have  been  registering  all  day,  have  received  nu- 
merous calls  on  business  from  my  strange-faced  and  pleasant-mannered  youiix 
ladies,  a  few  anxious  fathers,  and  some  of  the  professors.  Gave  them  this 
afterno'^n  i  chapel  talk  and  took  the  postoffice  addresses  of  tliem  all.  Think 
I  shall  greatly  like  Lima  when  I  get  seasoned. 

September  24. — Mrs.  II.  is  a  woman  of  mother  wit  ;  witness  her  in- 
veighing against  people  who  parade  their  bookishness  ;  she  brought  me  a 
private  cup  of  tea  and  a  cooky,  kissed  my  cheek  and  said,  "You  dear  little 
kitten,  you,  if  anybody  hurts  you,  I'll  bite  'em,  that's  all." 

October  6.— Girls,  girls,  girls!  Questions  upon  questions!  Dear  me, 
it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  be  elder  sister  to  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them,  but  it  is  pleasant,  truly  so.  Tried  to  write  on  a  talk  to  them 
but  can  get  no  time  nor  much  inspiration.  This  term,  I  will  extemporize,  I 
guess.  Went  up  to  the  room  of  the  '  Ladies'  Literary,"  was  introduced, 
the  whole  society  rising.  They  treat  me  beautifully,  and  I  think  I  recipro- 
cate.    Never  saw  such  a  thing  as  I^ima  sociability. 

October  13.— We  have  changed  works;  I  hear  Kate's  phj'siology  class 
and  she  ' '  does  up ' '  our  room. 

October  15. — Have  had  a  letter  from  Nina  Lunt,  dated  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. What  would  I  not  give  to  have  her  opportunity  in  life,  for  my  pet 
desire  is  to  travel.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  would  have  liked  Bayard  Taylor  s 
portion  under  the  sun. 

October  24. — Prepared  talks  to  my  girls  about  room-keeping.  This  is 
my  hobby.  I  believe,  whatever  I  can  not  do,  I  can  make  a  home  attractive. 
My  own  room  I  delight  to  have  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in.     For  this  I  care 
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more  than  to  dress.     Heard  my  rhetoric  scholars,  of  whom  I  have  thirty- 
four. 

October  29. — I  went  down  to  a  political  mass  meeting  addressed  by 
Horace  Greeley.  Here  was  American  politics  as  manifested  in  a  crowd  of 
vcoinanry  with  bands  and  such  mottoes  as  "  Down  with  the  One  Man 
Power!"  "Congress  Must  and  Shall  Be  Sustained!"  "Andy  Johnson 
Swinging  Aroinid  the  Circle  !"  This  motley  throng  surged  to  and  fro,  nearly 
taking  us  off  our  feet.  It  was  somewhat  to  study,  to  be  sure,  but  we  did  n't 
Slav  long,  the  place  was  so  breathless  and  full  in  spite  of  the  rain.  I  like 
Horace's  quiet,  unwritten  face.  Life  has  n't  hurt  him  much — the  noble  old 
]]hilosopher.  I  liked  to  watch  him  standing  there  in  his  nice  black  suit, 
with  velvet  vest,  wide  collar  and  queer  ruffle  of  whiskers  gray  ;  with  his 
bald  head,  ring  on  third  left  hand  finger  and  red  bandana  in  his  hand.  He 
is  a  iiistoric  figure  and  embodies  well  the  idea  of  our  government — freedom 
in  all  right  things,  to  all.  Give  everybody  a  fair  chance  and  let  the  out- 
come come!  Honor  to  H.  G.,  the  self-made  chief  editor  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  score  of  years. 

November  2. — Kate  and  I  have  great  fellowship  with  Mrs.  Fuller,  the 
principal's  wife,  she  is  so  straightforward,  and  common-sensical,  that  one 
likes  her  of  right. 

November  5. — In  the  evening,  went  to  the  twenty-two  rooms  of  my  girls. 
I  like  them  all.  I  really  think  I  shall  do  these  girls  good  in  composition 
lines.  The  seniors  improve  and  I  give  them  unsparing  criticism.  Regents' 
e.xauiination  is  going  forward,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  students.  Kate  and 
I  went  into  the  chapel  to  see  the  poor  victims  undergoing  their  ordeal.  It  is 
the  perfection  of  a  system. 

Sabbath,  November  1 1  .—Stayed  at  home  all  day  and  read  ' '  Ecce  Homo. " 
Ii  has  niiud  in  it,  it  has  body,  it  is  something.  I  have  enjoyed  it  and  cou- 
chult'd  it  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  author  believes  in  Christ's 
divinity.  If  our  faith  could  but  be  separated  from  cant  and  hackneyism  it 
would  touch  the  world  more  nearly. 

November  16. — Professor  Fuller  laid  down  the  law  to  the  lawless 
young  men  in  a  way  that  did  my  heart  good.  In  the  boarding-hall  there  is 
ever  so  much  that  goes  amiss,  and  some  people  that  precisely  answer  to  the 
"Country  Parson's"  description  of  a  "  cantankerous  fool." 

November  26. — Girls  are  ten  times  as  quick  as  boys.  In  Rhetoric  the 
last  do  wretchedly.  I  should  think  they  would  take  hold  and  study  for 
very  shame. 

The  term  grows  dreary  and  monotonous.  I  am  an  inveterate  lover  of 
variety  and  should  have  made  a  traveler  if  I  had  been  a  man — as  I  some- 
times wish  I  had  been.  My  life  is  a  free  and  happy  one — surfacely  so. 
How  strangely  accommodating  are  our  natures !  With  nothing  just  as  I 
wish  it ;  with  chasms  and  voids  in  my  life  too  numerous  to  name,  I  yet 
have  a  good  time  and  no  complaint  to  make  ! 

November  28. — Went  down  town  in  the  rain  to  see  about  my  new  dress, 
bonnet,  etc.     These  evils  of  a  lady's  life  are  very  irksome  to  me,  yet  quite 
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inevitable.     For  to  express  in  toilet,  manners,  and  the  room  (some  day  I 
hope  the  house)  I  live' in,  that  I  am  civilized  of  soul,  I  expect  and  intend. 

November  29. — The  first  national  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  is  here.  Thirty-six  millions  of  people  at  once  ofFerini: 
their  thanks  to  the  Source  of  life  and  of  all  that  comes  through  living ! 
Alas  that  "my  policy  "  Johnson  instead  of  our  beloved  Lincoln,  the  eman- 
cipator, should  have  written  the  proclamation  setting  this  day  apart  to  its 
delij;;htful  uses  !  Rain  falling,  windows  open,  no  fire,  dandelions  golden  in 
the  grass.  vSpent  the  day  reading  Carlyle  on  the  religious  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.     Life  is  "  sort  o'  rich,"  but  might  readily  be  more  so. 

One  of  the  cross-currents  came  to  the  surface  when  I  declined 
to  hold  myself  responsil)le  for  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the 
outside  door,  a  little  distance  from  my  room,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  They  said,  "  The  pre- 
ceptresses have  always  done  this. "  I  replied,  "  More's  the  pity, 
it  is  the  janitor's  business."  Good  Professor  Fuller  stood  by  me 
and  we  carried  the  day,  though  it  made  no  small  jangle  in  the 
facult}''  for  a  brief  period.  But  we  were  in  the  main  harmonious, 
and  I  heartily  liked  all  my  associates. 

It  soon  occtirred  to  me  that  we  might  improve  the  name  of 
"The  Young  Ladies'  Literary,"  which  was  the  immemorial  des- 
ignation of  one  of  the  societies.  This  caused  no  small  amount  of 
contention  and  criticism,  but  finally  we  christened  it  "  The  Intje 
low,"  and  when  I  went  to  New  York,  at  Christmas,  I  expended 
$100  that  the  young  women  had  acctimulated  for  the  purpose,  in 
plaster  of  Paris  busts  of  the  great  lights  of  literature,  one  or  two 
hand.some  chromos,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  to  brighten  up 
their  large,  old-fashioned  assembly  room,  with  its  low  ceiling  and 
.solemnities  of  president's  chair  and  critic's  de.sk. 

At  Lima  for  the  first  time  I  gave  a  church-roll  talk  eacli 
week,  having  the  yoting  ladies  all  to  my.self  in  the  huge,  old 
chapel,  and  after  calling  the  church-roll  to  know  if  they  had  been 
in  attendance  punctually  upon  the  vSabbath  day,  I  talked  to  them 
in  a  familiar,  sisterly  fashion  about  all  sorts  of  things  interesting 
to  them  and  to  me.  It  was  an  hour  of  genuine  pleasure  on  my 
part,  and  they  professed  to  like  it,  too. 

Squire  Hale  and  his  wife  were  characters,  indeed,  known  and 
read  of  all  men  and  women  who  were  at  Linia  during  the  forty 
years  of  their  stewardship.  To  them  I  was  indebted  for  many 
kindnesses  ;   their  accomplished  daughter  Dora  and  her  genial 
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husband,  Rev.  C.  C.  Wilbor,  were  my  next-door  neighbors  on 
the  same  hall.  Dr.  Lindsay  was  greatly  looked  up  to  by  us,  and 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  Dr.  Daniel 
Steele  was  a  special  friend  of  ours,  a  man  of  independent  mind 
and  sterling  character.  He  had  not  then  come  to  the  vision  of 
"  Love  enthroned. ' '  Professor  Coddington,  the  eloquent  preacher 
of  vSyracuse  University,  gave  high  promise  in  those  early  years  ; 
Professor  French,  honest  and  skilled  ;  Professor  Lattimore,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  lamented  Professor  Larrabee  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, was  the  exquisite  man  of  the  faculty  ;  the  afterglow  of  Pro- 
fessor Alverson's  great  name  still  lingered  on  the  hills  ;  Dr. 
Cununings  was  spoken  of  reverently,  Dr.  Reid  pleasantly,  and  an 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Methodism  was  here  studied 
by  me  at  first  hand. 

In  our  own  seminary-  faculty  we  had  in  Professor  Fuller  a 
man  of  excellent  ability,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  pastorate,  but 
was  hardly  at  his  best  in  this  new  calling,  a  fact  for  which,  be- 
cause I  thought  so  highly  of  him,  I  was  often  sorry.     His  wife 
was  a  true  friend,  whom  I  have  not  .seen  since,  but  whom  I  have 
remembered  always  with  unchanged  affection.     Miss  Bannister, 
now  Mrs.  Ayers,  of  Penn  Yan,  the  teacher  of  Fine  Arts,  had  a 
nature  delicate  as  a  porcelain  vase,  and  a  spirit  tremulous  with 
aspirations  toward  God.     With  her  I  took  sweet  counsel,  and 
oftentimes  we  walked  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  company. 
Professor  Hudson,  the  Latin  teacher,  was  phenomenal  in  memory, 
and  lias  since  become  one  of  the  leading  stenographers  at  Chau- 
tau(|ua.     I  remember  he   took   my  White  Cross   address   with 
marvelous  celerity  and  accuracy  when   I  spoke  there  in   1886. 
Professor  Locke  was  chief  of  the  Conservatory,  a  j'oung  man  of 
harmonious  character,  great  activity,  and  zeal  that  his  pupils 
should  improve,  and  that  all  the  students  should  be  religious. 
For  many  years  now  he  has  held  the  same  position  in  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  loved  and  trusted  by  all  who 
know  him.      Prof.  Delevan  C.  vScoville  was  probably  the  most 
unique  man  of  either  faculty  ;  born  among  the  hills  of  Oneida, 
4'voted  to  the  Adirondacks  and  to  books,  worshijiful  toward  his 
mother  and  sister — two  rare  women,  worthy  of  his  devotion, — 
working  his  way  to  high  culture,  and  phenomenall\  successful  as 
a  teacher,  with  a  certain  magnetism  in  look,  voice  and  manner 
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that  made  him  a  universal  favorite  among  the  students,  he  should, 
to  my  mind,  have  been  a  minister,  and  I  think  he  had  this  pur- 
pose, but  in  some  way  was  deflected  from  it,  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  has  become  a  first-class  lawyer  there. 

I  remember  that  Professor  Scoville,  who  was  very  liberal- 
minded  on  the  woman  question,  urged  me  to  consent  to  speak 
l)efore  the  United  vSocieties  at  Commencement  in  the  Collej^v 
chapel,  saying  that  if  I  would  only  agree  to  do  this,  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  secure  the  invitation.  But 
I  stoittly  declined,  saying  that  while  I  would  rejoice  to  speak 
were  I  a  man,  such  a  beatitude  was  not  for  women,  and  I  would 
not  face  the  griin  visage  of  public  prejudice.  This  was  at  the 
Connnencement  exercises  of  1867.  Something  less  than  four  years 
later,  I  was  glad  to  accept  Mr.  A.  IC.  Bishop's  generous  Lhain- 
pionship,  and  under  his  au.spices  to  speak  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
in  Centenary  Church,  Chicago,  without  manuscript.  So  goes  the 
world.     It  is  always  broader  and  better  farther  on. 

I  left  Lima  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1867,  with  the 
pleasantest  of  memories  and'  prospects,  as  shown  by  the  following 

correspondence  : 

July  8,  1867. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  : 

Gentlemen— Opportunity  to  visit  Europe  under  circumstances  most 
advantageous  having  presented  itself  since  I  entered  upon  my  duties  here,  1 
have  decided  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  therefore  tender  my  resignation  oftlie 
position  of  Preceptress.  Wishing  continued  prosperity  to  the  institution  in 
which  I  have  spent  a  year  so  pleasantly,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Fr^vnces  E.  Wii,IvARD. 

This  was  their  courteous  and  brotherly  repl>-  : 

Genesee  Wesleyan  vSemixary, 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1867. 
Mrss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Madam— I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
resolution,  unanimously  passed  by  the  Board  as  an  expression  of  their  regard 
for  you  personally,  and  approval  of  your  conduct  as  the  Preceptress  of  the 
Seminary. 

Trusting  that  the  good  Lord  will  preserve  you  during  your  travels,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  A.  Ogden,  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Miss  Prances  K.  WiUard 
as  Preceptress  in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  we  feel  great  pleasure  in 
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expressing  our  high  appreciation  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  her 
valuable  services  during  her  connection  with  this  institution. 

Hoping  for  a  pleasant  tour  and  safe  return  from  her  journeyings  abroad, 
we  will  pray  for  her  safety,  her  continued  success,  prosperity  and  happiness 
in  any  sphere  of  labor  and  usefulness  she  may  be  called  to  fill  in  the  future. 

[Utianimously  adopte,!.]  ^    ^    ^^^^^^  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


PRESIDENT  OF  EVANSTON  COLL,EGE  FOR  I^ADIES. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  my  being  elected  president 
of  a  new  college,  and  the  first  woman  to  whom  that  honoraljle 
title  was  accorded,  though  so  many  others  have  deserved  it  better, 
are  thus  narrated  by  my  mother  to  the  stenographer  : 

In  1868  Frauk  went  to  Europe.  Her  good  friend,  Kate  Jackson,  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  their  trip,  which  cost  about  |i  2,000  in  gok^  at  the  time 
when  gold  was  at  a  premium.     We  rented  Rest  Cottage  to  R'  r.  SalTord 

and  family,  friends  of  purs  from  Oberlin,  and  I  boarded  with  i  r  a  year. 

The  next  year  my  son  and  his  family  moved  into  our  house,  and  I  boarded 
with  them  a  year.  Then  we  closed  the  house,  and  I  went  to  Churchville  to 
visit  our  relatives  and  await  my  daughter's  coming.  Frank  ancj  Kate 
returned  in  September  of  1870,  and  we  three  reopened  Rest  Cottage,  where 
I  have  lived  ever  since. 

That  winter  we  did  all  of  our  own  work,  not  because  we  could  not  have 
a  girl,  for  Kate  had  no  lack  of  money,  but  after  such  a  tremendous  outing 
as  those  two  had  been  through,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  hugely  the  idea  of 
hiding  away  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  keeping  house  for  themselves. 
Frank  occupied  herself  chiefly  with  the  outdoor  part,  chopping  kiiuiling, 
bringing  in  wood  and  coal,  and  doing  the  rougher  vork,  while  Kate  and  I 
attended  to  the  culinary  and  ornamental  departments.  One  day  when 
Frank  was  busy  nailing  down  the  stair-carpet,  Mrj.  Dr.  Kidder,  whose 
husband  was  then  leading  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  canif 
from  her  home  across  the  street,  and  taking  a  se.\l  on  the  stairs,  said, 
"Frank,  I  am  amazed  at  you.  Let  some  one  else  tack  down  carpets,  and 
do  you  take  charge  of  the  new  college."  "very  weli,"  answered  Frank; 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.     I  was  only  waiting  to  be  asked." 

Comparing  the  opportunities  for  woman!. ood  then  and  now, 
the  old  Persian  proverb  comes  instinctively  to  mind,  "More 
kingdoms  wait  thy  diadem  than  are  known  to  thee  by  name." 
Coincident  with  the  advance  of  woman  into  an  unknown  realm, 
began  another  epoch  in  my  life,  as  I  was  made  President  of  the 

Evanston  College  for  Indies. 
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Oil  St.  Valentine's  day,  1871,  T  was  elected  to  this  position, 
and  al  i)ii<  c  entered  on  my  dnlies. 

Uin-  c<>llej;e  was,  indeed,  something  new  nnder  the  snn.      Its 
beginning  was  on  this  wise  :     Mrs.  Mary  I''.  Ilaskin,  wife  of  the 
kind  friend  who  gave  me  tny  first  financial  send-off,  was  a  woman 
of  decidedly  progressive   thought.     She    believed   that   women 
sh>)id(l  be  a  felt  force  in  the  higher  education,  not  only  as  stu- 
dents, but  as  professors  and  trustees.     »She  believed  that  to  have 
men  otdy  in  the.se  positions,  was  to  shut  up  one  of  humanity's 
eyes,  and  that  in  the  efibrt  to  .see  all  around  the  mighty  sub- 
ject of  education  with  the  other,  a  squint  had  been  contracted 
that  was  doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
body  politic.     Therefore,  Mrs.  Haskin  ordered  her  handsome  car- 
riage and  notable  white  horses  one  fine  day,  and  calling  on  half 
a  score  of  the  most  thoughtful  women  ii    ICvanston,  proposed  to 
them  to  found  a  woman's  college,  in  which  women  should  con- 
stitute the  board  of  trustees,  a  woman  should  be  president  and  con- 
fer diplomas,  and  women  .should  be,  for  the  first  time,  recognized 
and  proved  as  the  peers  of  men  in  administrative  power.     She 
pointed  out  that  even  at  Vassar  College  the  president  and  all  the 
trustees  were  masculine,  while  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  where  one  would 
think  the  .spirit  of  Mar>'  Lyon  would  have  left  more  liberal  tra- 
ditions, men  only  were  trustees,  and  a  man  always  conferred  tlie 
diplomas  that  young  women's  study  and  older  women's  teaching 
had  combined  to  earn.     Evanston  is  the  paradise  of  women,  and 
Mrs.  Haskin  found  abundant  preparation  of  heart  and  answer  of 
tongue  among  the  earnest  Christian  matrons  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed herself.     A  meeting  of  ladies  was  appointed  in  her  own 
liome,  at  which  measures  were  instituted  to  secure  a  charter  and 
empower  Mrs.   Bishop  Hamline  with  fourteen  other  ladies,  and 
dieir  successors,  as  trustees. 

Our  genial  townsman,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Taylor,  was  in  the 
Legislature  that  winter  [1869-70],  and  through  his  influence  the 
Charter  was  secured.  Meanwhile,  my  own  beloved  Alma  Mater, 
the  "Northwestern  Female  College,"  was  in  full  career,  for 
although  its  founder.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Jones,  had  been  cotisul  in 
China  for  several  years,  he  had  placed  the  institution  in  1862-63 
under  care  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Mace  McFarland,  and,  later,  that 
admirable  College  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  had 
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been  at  its  head.  Professor  Jones  himself  had  now  returned 
and  for  a  year  resumed  the  leadership.  But  by  wise  diplomacy 
Mrs.  Haskin,  president  of  the  new  board  of  trustees,  and  thosi 
associated  with  her,  secured  the  transfer  of  the  Charter  of  the  old 
college  into  their  o\\  n  hands,  with  a  choice  list  of  alumnce,  the 
fonnalities  of  the  change  taking  place  in  the  old  Evanston  cluircli 
at  the  final  "Commencement"  of  the  old  College  in  i.Sji. 
Meanwhile,  in  1869,  Rev.  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  E.  O.  Ilavtii 
had  resigned  the  presidency  of  Michigan  University  to  accept  tliat 
of  the  Northwestern  Universit>'  at  Evanston,  none  of  whose 
advantages  had  been  open  to  women  until  this  man.  who  stood 
.second  to  no  college  president  in  the  nation,  made  it  u  condition 
of  his  coming  to  us,  that  ever>'  door  should  1)e  flung  wide  to  tlu 
gentler  ha>^of  humanity.  How  many  times  have  I  thought,  witli 
regrets  unutterable,  of  what  it  would  have  meant  to  m\-  own  cdu 
cation  had  all  those  doors  been  open  in  i85(S  !  But  this  was  iioi 
at  all  in  the  i)lans  of  the  good  men  who  founded"  and  controlled 
the  University,  and  had  not  Dr.  Haven  been  born  with  the  diplo 
matic  skill  of  a  Talleyrand  he  never  could  have  fitted  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  the  three  educational  interests — old  College,  new 
College,  and  University — into  one,  of  which  the  University  \va^ 
from  the  first,  not  only  helm,  Init  wheel  and  rudder.  It  was  he 
who  held  high  counsel  with  Profcs.sor  Jones  when  the  latter, 
strenuous — and  justly  so — for  the  dignity  and  historic  peq)etu 
ation  of  an  enterprise  into  which  he  had  poured  heroic  years  ot 
toil,  was  loth  to  see  his  pet  College  merged  in  (^irs.  It  was  I)r 
Haven  who  arranged  for  the  Evanston  College  for  Ladies  to  be  so 
conelated  with  the  University,  that,  under  his  presidency,  the 
two  moved  on  in  perfect  unison  ;  and  had  he  remained  until 
the  new  order  of  things  became  fully  established  it  is  my  confi- 
dent belief  that  ours  would  have  been  to-day  iiie  greatest, 
because  the  mo.st  thoroughly  American  University  extant. 

I  see  him  now,  medium-sized,  alert-moving,  most  modest 
and  unostentatious  of  men,  with  his  fine  brow,  mild,  but  keen- 
fla.shing  eyes.  d(jminant  nose  of  Roman  mould,  and  his  "  smile  a? 
.sweet  as  summer."  His  voice  was  musical,  his  manner  winsome, 
but  behind  all,  his  purpose  was  unconquerable  as  Caesar's.  Un- 
like almost  every  other  person  I  have  known,  he  had  the  piercing 
mental  ga/.e  that  could  divide  the  accidental  from  the  nece-i^ar) 
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in  this  purpose  ;  the  latter  he  followed  witli  the  rapidity  and 
lightness  of  a  »^reyhound.  Most  men  carry  luggage  in  following 
their  purpose  :  he  laid  aside  ever>  weight  ;  they  load  with  small 
shot  and  their  fire  is  scatteri  ig  ;  his  was  always  vShaq)e's  rille — 
one  hall,  and  hit  the  game  ;  they  titlie  mint  and  cummin,  he 
tithed  nothing,  but  made  all  gleaners  welcome  to  his  harvest- 
field.  More  than  once  I  heard  him  say,  "  I  think  a  man  who  has 
the  ability  and  who  manifests  the  spirit  of  Professor  Jones,  should 
have  a  good  position  in  our  Univ-ersity.  He  gives  U])  the  ho])e  of 
a  lifeliine  in  order  that  the  educational  interests  of  Kvanston  ina\- 
become  unified,  and  this  action  should  be  recognized  not  in  words 
only  but  in  deeds."* 

He  wanted  only  what  came  to  him  naturally  as  the  result  of 
his  own  reaction  (mi  the  forces  about  him,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  others  fully  acknowledged,  not  fearing 
tor  his  own.  How  much  of  life's  present  friction  will  be  avoided 
when  the  average  mind  discovers  that  the  central  aim  of  any  life 
is  best  conserved  by  choosing  for  one's  motto  "  In  non-fssentials, 
!ikrtv'\'  But  the  trouble  is,  only  a  great  mind  can  so  take  in  the 
scope  of  life  to  perceive  that  most  things  are  relatively,  and  all 
things  are  abjiolutely,  non-essential  except  "  frnfh  hi.  the  imvard 
jhuis";  and  that  to  apply  that  truth  more  perfectly  to  heart  and 
home,  to  state  and  world  affairs,  is  more  than  all  burnt-offerings 
and  sacrifices.  Dr.  Haven  saw  the  truth  of  family  government — 
the  fatherly  plus  the  motherly  eye  applied  to  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating youHj;  ])eople  ;  and  he  followed  it  more  grandly  than  any 
other  educator  of  his  time. 

With  such  a  master  spirit  among  us,  so  intuitive  in  thought, 
magnannnous  in  heart,  and  harmonious  in  action,  we  launched 
the  tearless  ship  that  flew  the  pennon  ' '  Lv\  uiston  College  foi 
ladies." 

But  we  suffered  from  plethora  ot  plans  coupled  with  such  a 
dearth  of  dimes  that  something  had  to  lie  ilone,  and  that  right 
■'speedily. 

Now  caaQe  to  the  front,  with  her  unmatched  gift  of  impart- 
ing enthusiasm,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hoge,  the  new  president  of  our 
" Women's    Educational    Association,"   and    the    distinguished 
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yoke-fellow  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liverniore  in  the  days  when  n  sani 
tary  fair  meant  victory.  I  shall  never  ft.rget  tlit  inorninj^  wiitu 
this  woman,  one  of  the  fevv^  truly  great  wliom  I  have  ever  known, 
stood  up  in  a  nreeiing  oX  ladies  in  the  Kvanston  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  she  was  a  leader,  and  told  us  to  preempt  at 
once  the  coming  fourth  of  July,  the  University  campus  and  the 
Chicago  press,  in  the  interest  of  "our  girls."  Forthwith,  wc 
said  we  would,  and  verily  we  kept  our  vrysN.  But  Mrs.  Hoge 
had  never  recovered  from  the  rigors  of  her  army  work,  and  she 
had  many  cares  besides,  hence  could  only  give  us  the  splendid 
impetus  of  her  magnetic  words  and  presence.  It  remained  for 
the  new  "  college  president,"  minus  a  college,  to  show  wliat  she 
could  do,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Two  years  of  foreign  stndv 
and  travel  were  hardly  the  best  preparation  for  a  work  so  ])racti- 
cal,  but  it  was  a  case  of  "  sink  or  swim,"  and  I  took  my  lessons  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  as  many  another  has  been  forced  to  do. 
For  three  months  I  slept  and  woke  Fourth  of  July.  It  hannted 
me  like  a  ghost,  nay,  it  inspired  me  like  a  good  fairy.  Men  and 
women  rallied  to  my  help  as  if  I  were  their  very  own. 

Although  ours  was  a  Methodist  college.  Episcopal  ladies 
were  on  the  Connnittee,  Presbyterians  bore  the  battle's  brunt, 
Congregationalists  cheered  on  the  battalions  and  did  not  a  little 
of  the  fighting,  while  Baptists  were  outdone  by  nobody,  and 
Methodists  headed  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Haskin,  president  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  were  "  at  it  and  all  at  it,"  intent  upon  niakini:; 
"  The  lVomc?i's  Fourth  of  J  til y  celebration  what  it  was,  the  most 
complete  ever  known  in  the  Northwest  and  the  most  unique  ever 
held  upon  the  continent- 

As  a  key-note  I  prepared  a  circular,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  synopsis.  It  went  out  by  cartloads,  indeed  Uncle  Sam's 
special  express  was  our  chief  base  of  operations,  next  to  the 
newspapers : 

CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

Addressed  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ffirls  of  the  Northwest: 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  sneer  at  the  "  Girl  of  the  Period,  to  dis- 
course upon  her  frivolity,  lack  of  perseverance,  and  j^eneral  "  shiftlessness." 

It  is  a  less  easy,  but  not  at  all  an  impossible  matter  to  cure  her  of  these 
faults. 

Is  not  this  last  the  more  excellent,  as  it  is  the  more  generous,  way? 


worthy  of  the  oc 
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[How can  we  better  begin  this  cure  than  by  proving  to  the  period's  much. 

heraleJ  girl  that  we  set  no  higher  value  upon  any  mcTuber  of  our  complex 

Amencaii  society  than  upon  herself;  that  we  believe  her  worthy  of  the  best 
kehave  to  ofler  ;  that  we  regard  her  faults,  not  as  inherent,  but,  rather,  as 

the  result  of  a  defective  training,  for  which,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 

;i,  she  is  to  be  pitied,  and  we  are  to  be  l)lanied  ? 

W'e  believe  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  has  arrived  at 
I  this  conclusion,  and  that  a  higher  education  for  women  is  demanded  by  the 

spirit  of  the  age. 

I'erliHps  this  sentiment  has  nowhere   found  a  more  correct  exponent 
[than  E.  O,  Haven,  LL.D.,  to  whose  efforts  women  owe  their  admission  to 

the  foremost  University  in  th^'  United  States,  that  of  Michigan,  and,  more 

recently,  to  the  Northwestern   University  at  Evanston,   near  Chicago,   of 

I  nhich  Dr.  Haven  is  now  president. 

.\tul  perhaps  no  attempt  to  utilize  this  new  and  noble  public  sentiment 

I  tas  been  so  commensurate  with  its  progressive  character  as  the  establish- 

I  neiil  of  the 

Evanston  Coi^lece  for  Women, 

[tnilerthe  control  of  a  Woman's  Board  of  Trustees,  and  intended  to  supple- 

neiit  the  advantages  of  the 

NORTHVirKSTERN   UNIVER.SITY. 

To  foster  the  interests  of  this  new  institution,  au 

Ef^ucATioNAi,  Association 

I  has  been  formed,  of  which  Mrs,.  A.  H.  Hoge  (wl.     <-■  name  is  endeared  to 
I  ail  hearts  by  her  devotion  to  the  "  Boys  in  Blue"  throughout  the  great  Re- 

btiliotii,  is  the  President,  and  of  which  prominent  ladies,  connected  with 

llie  various  denominations,  are  olTicers. 

I'uder  the  auspices  of  this  association,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at 

EVAN.STON, 

Next  Fourth  of  Jui^y, 

A  GRAND  CELEBRATION, 

I  at  which  time  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  will  be  laid  ;  orations 
l«illbe  pronounced  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  countrymen,  aui 

A   HANQUET 

ivortliy  of  the  occasion  will  be  served. 

Xotice  is  hereby  given  of  the  Pre-emption  of  the  Fourth  of  JtTi,y  in 
i  the  interest  of 

THE  GIRLS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Then  followed  an  appeal  to  editors,  pastors,  etc.,  to  help  in 
j the  new  movement;  also  a  call  for  "supplies"  for  the  tables, 
j fancy  articles,  flowers,  "and  any  ctirious  or  useful  objects  which 
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will  add  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  occasion."  The  call 
was  signed  by  the  ' '  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Evanston  Wom- 
an's Educational  Association,"  consisting  of  Emily  Huntington 
Miller,  corresponding  secretary  Ladies'  Board  of  Trustees ;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Willard,  recording  secretary  of  the  same  ;  Mrs.  General 
Beveridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Bradley,  and  myself,  as  president  of 
the  college. 

We  went  to  the  village  authorities  and  modestly  asked  for 
one  of  its  parks  as  the  building  site  of  our  college,  and,  to  their 
everlasting  credit  be  it  said,  they  gave  it.  We  had  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  elegant  Woman's  College  Building  and  arranged 
that  the  corner-stone  should  be  set  in  place  at  the  great  celebra- 
tion. We  induced  the  famous  Ellsworth  Zouaves  to  come  and 
drill  inside  an  inclosure  on  the  campus,  for  an  admission  fee ;  we 
got  a  generous  jeweler  to  give  a  silver  ball  for  which  the  College 
base-ball-ists  of  the  country  were  invited  to  compete.  On  the  lake 
we  arranged  (that  is,  Gen.  A.  C.  Ducat  did)  for  a  regatta  with  a 
winner's  prize  ;  in  the  University  chapel  we  had  an  amateur  play, 
in  which  our  young  ".society  people,"  led  by  my  friend,  Kate 
Jackson,  performed  three  separate  times  that  day  to  crowded 
audiences,  at  so  much  a  head.  A  general  of  the  army  (afterward 
Gov.  John  L.  Beveridge )  was  persyaded  to  act  as  marshal ;  a 
United  States  Senator,  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wi.sconsin,  pro- 
nounced the  oration  ;  a  distinguished  public  reader.  Prof.  R,  L. 
Cumnock,  gave  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Gov.  John 
Ivvans,  of  Colorado,  for  whom  our  town  is  named,  headed  a  sub- 
scription list  that  aggregated  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
ladies  .served  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dinners,  notwith- 
standing all  the  picnickers  that  filled  our  groves.  The  Chicago 
jiress  had  during  three  months  giv^en  us  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  free  advertising  ;  special  trains  and  steamboat  e.xcur- 
.sions  bore  the  people  to  our  feast  with  waving  flags  and  hands  oi 
music,  but  there  was  no  clang  of  war  ;  no  cannon,  fire-cracker  or 
torpedo  was  tolerated  at  the  Women's  Fourth  of  July.  The  cli- 
max of  the  day  was  the  layin<:  of  the  corner-stone,  a  woman, 
Mrs.  Haskin,  assisting  in  the  ceremony,  at  which  a  beautifnl 
dedication  song  by  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  one  ot  our  trust- 
ees, was  sung.  On  this  occasion  we  all  walked  over  from  the 
campus  to  the  park  in  long  procession,  and  my  place  was  he.side  | 
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my  brotherly  and  piescient  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  who 
told  me,  a.s  we  went,  how  deeply  he  rejoiced  in  all  the  on-going 
movements  by  which  women  were  coming  to  their  kingdom. 
•  When  they  are  fully  come,"  he  said,  with  that  beautiful  smile 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  seen  it,  "  there  will  be  peace, 
even  as  here  to-day  the}'  have  preser\'ed  the  peace  for  us  ;  never 
before  was  there  a  Fourth  of  July  without  noise  or  accident." 

It  now  became  ray  duty  to  present  the  plan  of  tlie  new 
collci^e  to  good  people  wherever  I  could  get  a  hearing.  The 
Congrfgational  Church  in  Evanston  was  the  scene  of  my  first 
appearance,  and  the  ordeal  was  difficult,  but  Dr.  Haven  also 
<lK)ke,  and  that  made  my  trial  less.  Rock  River  Conference 
welcomed  me  most  courteously,  and  in  many  towns  of  the  North- 
west I  sang  the  praises  of  the  great  "Northwestern"  and  its 
>tur(ly  little  sister,  the  Evanston  College  for  Ladies.  All  that 
summer  we  planned  the  course  of  study,  and  my  pen  was  busy 
in  pursuit  of  pupils,  who,  on  the  opening  day,  filled  the  old  col- 
lege where  I  had  graduated  twelve  years  before,  and  which  we 
had  leased  until  our  new  building  should  be  completed. 

Our  pupils  of  the  Evanston  College  for  Eadies  were  to  have 
all  the  schoo!  privileges  of  the  University  at  the  regular  tuition 
rates ;  they  were  to  take  music,  art,  and  several  other  studies  at 
our  own  college  building,  and  were  to  be  under  our  care  exclu- 
-ively  as  to  morals  and  matniers.  For  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
pursue  any  of  the  University  courses,  one  having  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  English  and  modern  languages  was  carefully  prepared. 
.\s  plainied  by  Dr.  Haven  and  ourselves,  we  had,  in  fact,  five 
departments ;  Modern  Ivanguages,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Health, 
Home  and  Home  Industries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SElvF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  GIRLS. 

As  I  follow,  in  these  later  years,  the  thorny  path  of  a  re- 
former, I  sometimes  think  how  good  and  pleasant  would  have 
been  the  quiet  life,  so  universally  approved,  of  a  teacher  of  girls. 
But  one  confident  belief  gives  me  grace  and  courage  to  go  on, 
and  it  is  this  : 

' '  My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 
By  breath  divine, 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  Hand 
Other  than  mine." 

In  Evanston  College  for  Ladies,  for  the  first  and  only  time- 
in  my  history  as  a  teacher,  I  was  for  one  year  free  to  work  my 
will  as  an  elder  sister  of  girls  —  for  this  was  then  my  idea  of  my 
relation  to  them  ;  now,  I  would  say,  "  a  mother  to  girls." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Che.ss,  of  Chicago,  yearly  gave  a  gold  medal  for 
good  manners,  which  keyed  the  whole  school  to  a  higher  ideal, 
and  Miss  Kate  Jackson,  who  had  the  French  classes,  joined  ine 
in  ofiering  prizes  for  neatness  and  tastefulness  in  rooms. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  College 
chapel  at  which  the  "  Church  Roll-Call  "  was  had,  to  whieli  all 
lady  students  were  expected  to  respond.  History,  biograiiliy, 
books  and  reading,  art,  travel,  manners,  health,  and  many  otlitr 
kindred  subjects  were  brought  forward.  Mrs.  Kate  DoggeU. 
President  of  the  Fortnightly  (Chicago),  gave  several  illu.stratci! 
lectures  on  art ;  Rev.  Dr.  ly.  H.  Chamberlain,  spoke  on  his  favnr 
ite  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  and  a  lawyer  of  Evanston,  Mr.  I, 
H.  Boutell,  gave  his  reminiscences  of  Margcret  Fnllei'  '^  .■■ 
My  own  talks  were  frequent,  and  related  chiefly  to  what  I  aiii 
fond  of  calling  "  Moral  Horticulture''  Every  day  each  pupil 
had  twenty  minutes  alone  in  her  room.  We  did  not  at  all  pn 
scribe  what  vShould  be  done,  but  what  we  hoped  was  perfecll) 
well  known  -  it  was  a  breathing  place  for  heavenly  tluiuglit> 
I  valued  this  time  more  than  any  other  except  evening  prayers 
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I  constantly  visited  the  young  ladies  in  their  rooms,  never 
once  being  met  with  coldness,  and  almost  always  we  knelt 
together  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  those  at  home,  and  those  here, 
who  were  often  lonely  because  home  was  far  away. 

Oil  the  first  Sunday  after  the  college  opened,  one  of  my 
pupils  came  to  my  room  saying:  "  Miss  Willard,  we  can't  bear 
to  go  in  a  procession  over  to  the  church.  They  say  it  has  always 
been  the  custom,  but  if  you  would  trust  us  to  go  independently, 
I  feel  sure  you  would  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it ;  for  we 
would  all  be  loyal  to  you  and  to  the  school." 

My  heart  responded,  "Amen  and  amen.  We  will  find  a 
more  excellent  way."  Very  soon  a  request  came  that  the  young 
women  might  be  members  of  the  (open)  literary  societies  of  the 
University,  of  which  there  were  four,  the  Hinman  and  Adelphic 
in  College,  the  Philomathean  and  Euphronian  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  But  these  societies  all  met  in  the  evening,  the  distance 
from  our  college  was  six  or  seven  squares,  the  young  ladies  had 
ahvays  been  strictly  kept  to  many  rules,  and  when  they  left  the 
college  grounds  to  go  to  public  audiences  were  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  teachers.  The  idea  of  their  participating  in  debates,with 
young  men,  and  making  orations,  was  unheard  of,  and  "besides," 
quoth  some  objectors,  ' '  some  one  of  them  might  prevent  a  young 
man  from  having  as  frequent  opportunity  to  speak  as  he  other- 
wise would  have  had,  or  might  possibly  be  elected  president  of 
a  societ>- — such  an  improper  position  for  a  young  lady  to  hold  !  " 
But  Dr.  Haven  thought  the  objections  were  all  mole-hills,  and 
the  advantages  were  mountain  high.  "  Here  they  can  measure 
swords,"  he  said  ;  "here,  even  more  than  in  the  recitation  room, 
young  men  will  learn  that  young  women  are  their  peers.  It  will 
break  s'own  the  prejudice  against  woman's  public  speech  and 
work ;  ii  will  refine  the  young  men  and  develop  intellectual 
power  in  the  girls — precisely  what  each  cla.ss  most  needs." 

But  he  warned  me  more  than  once  that  the  success  of  the 
venturesome  experiment  was  in  my  hands.  Teachers  could  not 
well  attend  the  .societies  ;  their  presence  would  be  irksome.  The 
knrls  must  go  and  come  at  night,  and  they  must  do  this  always 
;uul  strictly  by  t/ienisf/ves. 

I  remembered  the  clandestine  visits  of  "University  boys" 
to  our  college  grounds  in  former  days,  the  secret  sleigh-rides  and 
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moonlight  walks,  from  which  my  sister  and  I  had  always  kept 
aloof,  but  of  which  we  dared  not  tell,  and  I  knew  that  in  dur 
alma  mater  there  had  been  no  more,  if  as  much,  of  this  as  in  tin. 
averaj^e  girls'  boarding  school.  Could  I  brave  public  opinidn 
and  take  the  risks  on  a  method  never  before  applied  to  a  co-edu- 
cation school?  Was  it  right  thus  to  hazard  our  sacred  cause? 
Much  I  mused  and  often  prayed. 

One  evening  soon  after  these  requests  for  larger  liberty,! 
asked  my  pupils  to  r(?main  after  prayers.  I  can  see  the  hrii^lu 
double  j^arlors  planted  out  to  my  beautiful  garden  of  girls.  I  told 
them  all  that  has  been  stated  here,  all  my  scruples,  aspirations, 
hopes.  I  told  them  how  I  came  to  Evanston  as  a  school-girl  about 
thirteen  years  before,  and  of  my  "ne'er-do-weel"  term  in  this 
very  college,  of  my  conversion,  and,  finally,  of  my  heart-break 
when  my  sister  Mary  died.  Then  I  laid  before  them  my  plan  of 
school  government,  which  was  to  put  it  almost  wholly  into  their 
own  hands,  to  have  no  rules  except  those  that  they  and  tlieir 
teachers  felt  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  closed  with  some  sucli 
statement  as  the  following:  "  Here  is  an  enterprise  the  like  of 
which  was  nex'cr  seen,  a  college  with  women  trustees  and  faculty, 
a  woman  president  and  women  students.  Up  yonder  in  the  grow 
is  a  first-class  men's  college,  and  to  ever}'  one  of  its  advantage- 
we  are  invited,  on  one  condition — all  of  us  must  at  all  times  be 
Christian  ladies.  Now,  girls,  I  place  3^our  destiny  in  your  owi 
hands  ;  I  confide  mine  to  you,  also,  for  this  is  my  own  Iiour 
town,  and  my  good  name  is  more  to  me  than  life.  Besides  all 
this,  and  greater,  the  destiny  of  this  woman's  college,  and,  u 
some  degree,  that  of  the  co-education  experiment,  rests  with  you 
young  creatures,  fair  and  sweet.  God  help  you  to  be  good  I ' 
We  knelt  in  prayer  for  grace  and  guidance,  and  then,  with  m\ 
faithful  faculty,  I  passed  from  the  room,  leaving  the  girls  to  or 
ganize,  according  to  the  written  plans  I  had  previously  explained 
to  the  leading  pupils,  their  '  'Roll  of  Honor ' '  and  ' '  Self-governed 
Societies. ' ' 

How  nobly  mey  fulfilled  their  trust !  I  usea  oftentimes  to 
wish  that  I  behaved  as  well.  On  Sunday,  when  they  entered 
church  after  their  own  sweet  will,  with  what  pride,  even  such  as 
might  thrill  a  mother's  breast,  I  noted  their  unexceptionable 
manners.     No  whispering,  no  tittering  ;  and  woe  to  the  youth 
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who  tried  to  slip  sly  billets-doux  into  the  hanus  of  "my  girls" 
as  they  entered  or  left  the  sacred  edifice.  How  many  a  Friday 
night  at  ten  o'clock,  lying  in  my  bed  at  Rest  Cottage,  four  blocks 
from  the  Woman's  College  and  on  the  same  street,  I  have  heard 
the  Hght  steps  of  that  long  procession  going  home  from  the  Uni- 
versity building,  where  the}',  separating  into  four  groups  as  they 
entered  the  campus,  had  attended  their  respective  societies,  and  I 
have  wept  to  think  how  true  and  self-respecting  a  college  full  of 
girls  could  be  !  The  town  pronounced  my  method  "  a  success  "; 
Dr.  Haven  was  satisfied  —  which  meant  everything  to  me — and  a 
teacher  not  now  in  the  University,  one  who  thought  my  "gov- 
ernment" was  "  hair-brained,"  said,  "The  trouble  is,  these  girls 
are  quite  too  loyal  ;  they  make  a  hobby  of  it. ' ' 

Here  are  my  first  letter  as  president  to  the  Roll  of  Honor 
girls,  and  their  "  general  principles,"  together  with  the  pledge  of 
the  higher  grade  : 

Dear  and  Trusted  Friends — In  your  novel  and  important  posi- 
tion, you  have  need  of  all  the  guidance  Divine  and  human  that  you  cau 
possibly  obtain  ;  the  reputation  of  the  college  is  largely  in  your  hands, " 
heucj  as  you  already  pos.sess  the  unreserved  confidence  of  your  teachers, 
you  have  been  intrusted  by  them  with  intricate  and  delicate  responsibilities. 
Your  conduct,  your  conversation,  your  scholarship,  your  manners,  will  be 
henceforth  carefully  observed  by  all  your  fellow  students.  Impressed  as  I 
am  most  deeply  with  these  thoughts,  I  shall  implore  for  you  the  guidance  of 
the  Supreme  Power  in  your  new  undertaking,  and  I  especially  urge  you  to 
ilo  this  in  your  private  devotions  and  in  each  one  of  your  committee  meet- 
iiifjs.  When  we  begin  with  prayer,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  on  the  right  track 
to  a  genuine  success. 

Now,  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  this  new  venture,  the  faculty 
suggests  : 

1.  That  you  appoint  a  regular  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

2.  That  you  send  in  each  week  a  written  report '  j  the  faculty  meeting 
on  Monday  evening. 

3.  That  to  this  end  you  appoint  a  secretary. 

4.  That  you  have  a  committee  for  each  literary  society  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Preparatory  department,  and  also  a  church  committee. 

5.  That  you  get  a  list  of  all  the  lady  boarders  in  the  colkge  who  pro- 
pose to  join,  and  ascertain  which  society  is  preferred.  Then  assign  to  each 
sub-committee  those  going  to  its  society. 

6.  That  you  all  go  together  and  return  together,  and  in  all  cases  unac- 
companied by  gentlemen,  and  that  you  never  go  in  companies  of  fewer 
than  four. 

7.  That  you  leave  at  the  close  of  the  literary  exercises  at  ten  o'clock. 
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8.  That  if  experience  proves  it  to  be  impracticable  for  the  University 
and  rrt'paralory  detachments  to  meet  after  the  e\r;rciscs,  that  the  two 
retnrn  separately,  bnt  those  ironi  both  the  Preparatory  societies  to},'elher, 
iind  those  from  both  University  societies  together. 

9.  That  the  young  ladies  sit  together  and  choose  certain  seats,  whicli 
they  can  retain  henceforth. 

10.  That  in  regard  to  quiet  deportment  on  the  street,  attention  during 
the  exercises,  faithfulness  in  performing  duties  of  the  society,  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  faculty  as  a  conmiittce,  thus  relieving  every  one  from 
personal  embarrassment. 

11.  Any  member  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  who  regards  this  as  too  much  to 
undertake  must  speak  now  or  ever  after  hold  her  peace. 

On  behalf  of  Faculty, 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

gknkrai.  principlks  of  the  roll  of  honor. 

Roll  of  Honor  girls  must  be  examples  to  the  flock.  They  will  not,  of 
course,  disregard  the  smallest  of  our  few  regulations.  They  will  not  i>,'nori 
.study  hours,  enter  rooms  in  study  hours,  keep  lights  burning  after  bell,  In 
late  at  meals  or  recitations,  be  noisy  or  uproarious  either  in  or  out  of  school 
hours.  They  will  be  low-voiced  and  gentle-mannered,  kind  and  considiriu 
toward  all,  and  just  as  much  above  reproach  as  any  of  their  teachers. 

They  will  not  be  regarded  as  Roll  of  Honor  young  ladies  after  ti.t, 
have  transgressed  a  single  regulation,  and  their  places  will  be  .supplied  bv 
others,  and  the  number  enlarged  by  those  whose  lives  among  us  are  above 
reproach. 

[By  order  of  the  Faculty.] 

PLEDGE  OF  THE  .SET.F-GOVERN'ED  GIRLS. 

I  promise  so  to  conduct  myself  that  if  every  other  pupil  followed  ray 
example  our  school  would  need  no  rules  whatever,  but  each  young  latly 
would  be  trusted  to  be  a  law  unto  herself 

I  promise  that  I  will  always  try  to  do  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 

I  wi.sh  to  have  in  my  book  the  li.st  of  the  original  members 
of  this  society  who  are  among  the  choicest  of  my  friends. 

ELECTED  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

Sarah  Heston,  Belle  Webb, 

Emma  Warner,  Susan  D.  Mitchell. 

ELECTED  BY  THE  PUPILS. 
Mary  Pattison,  Jennie  Pattison, 

Ella  Wliecler,  Belle  Miller. 

Alice  Yaple. 

The  first  list  was  limited  to  nine,  because  we  wished  to 
make  it  a  hitrh  dignity  to  belong,  and  because  we  could  rally 
around  this  nucleus,  when  its  character  was  established,  more 
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successfully  than  if  wc  had  placed  a  larger  number  on  the  list 
at  the  l)eginning. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  Club  contained  the 

following  : 

The  general  principles  of  this  club  shall  be  to  cooperate  with  the  Fac- 
\iltv  ill  securing  good  order  and  lady-like  behavior  among  the  boarding 
;mpils,  both  in  Study  and  recreation  liours,  in  inspiring  a  high  sense  of 
lonor,  i)ersonal  responsibility  and  self-respect,  and  especially  conducting 
in  l!iis  spirit  the  attendance  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  literary  societies 
and  church. 

As  this  method  developed,  it  was  my  custom  to  say  at  the 
beginning  of  a  term,  "  We  will  have  no  rules  whatever,  just  so 
Img  as  everything  is  quiet,  your  time  diligently  occupied  and 
your  punctuality  without  flaw.  We  have  no  need  of  rules.  Let 
lb  see  how  long  we  can  go  without  them.  I  will  post  a  time- 
table in  the  hall,  and  let  us  live  by  it.  Regard  the  teachers  as 
you  would  your  motlicr  and  elder  sisters  at  home.  You  advise 
with  them  as  to  what  is  best  for  you  in  every  way,  feel  free  to  do 
the  same  with  us  ;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. ' ' 

The  girls  were  so  delighted  to  have  no  rules  that  the  older 
ones  gave  little  comfort  to  the  younger  when  they  began  mis- 
behaving, which  they  did,  not  from  bad  intention,  but  on  account 
of  thoughtlessness.  After  awhile,  however,  we  would  see  the 
necessity  of  some  one  rule,  theti  it  would  be  announced.  Every 
i\x\  ill  school  was  a  candidate  for  the  Roll  of  Honor,  which  dis- 
tinction could  only  be  reached  by  one  month  of  faultless  deport-* 
nieut  and  punctuality.  So  it  fell  out  that  for  the  first  month  we 
had  no  rules,  on  the  principle  that  "A  new  broom  sweeps  clean." 
In  the  second  month,  we  had  almost  no  need  of  rules,  for  every 
one  was  on  the  keen  stretch  to  reach  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and  the 
third  month  all  being  anxious  to  remain  at  that  high  grade,  there 
was  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  school  that  held  the  pupils  to  the 
mark.  So  that  the  bondage  of  school  discipline,  of  which  I  had 
had  so  much  always  as  a  teacher  and  member  of  faculties,  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  indeed,  became  almost  inappreciable. 
This  was  especially  true  when  we  had  graduated  from  the  Roll 
"t  Honor  grade  enough  of  our  older  and  more  prominent  girls 
''""the  Self-governed  class,  so  that  their  noble  behavior  was  in- 
Irtd  "an  example  to  the  flock,"  an  incentive  to  every  one  below 
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them,  because  the  self-g-ovemed  grade  was  open  to  the  j'oun'^est. 
1  remember  that  my  little  cousfn,  Rilla  Norton,  when  only  twt'lvc 
3'ears  of  age,  not  only  attained  this  honor  but  ever  afterwani 
maintained  it. 

I  sent  this  letter  to  my  pupils  when  the  .second  term  began ; 

EvANSTON,  III.,  January  ii,   i»7.v 
Mv  Dear  ■•  SKLF-oornRNEn"  and  "Roll  ot-  Honor"  CtIrl.s — Then 
are  two  things  of  which  L  wi.shed  to  speak  at  your  meeting  to-day,  l)ut  I  shall 
not  he  able  to  attend,  hence,  1  send  you  this  "  encyclical  "  : 

r.  In  relation  to  the  standing  of  the  old  pupils  whom  we  welcome  back 
to  the  college  this  term.  Having  great  coniidence  in  your  judgment,  I  a.-,k 
you  to  take  their  cases  into  caretul  consideration  and  report  to  the  f;unilt\ 
what,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  best  way  to  arrange  'Cos.  matter.  Rf 
member  that  you  thus  establish  a  "  jirecedent  "  and  that  "  precedents  '  are 
often  inconvenient  unless  very  general  in  thuir  application. 

2.     The  subduing  and  ouutroUing  of  the  vexing  spirit  called  "noise 
is  one  of  the  most  difTicult  problems  to  a  household  that  aspires  to  he  liar 
monious  and  peaceful.    Last  lerin  I  spent  more  breath  upon  this  theme  than 
I  intend  to  spare  from  nobler  occupations  tor  the  fiuure.     During  vacatuii 
this  revelation  has  come  to  loe  : 

That  Roll  of  Honor  club  can  do  whatsoever  it  will.  Thanks  to  the 
high-minded  integrity  and  gooil  common  .-^-iine  of  its  members,  the  problem 
ot  membership  in  the  literary  societies  is  Miilved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  Thanks  to  them,  also,  the  uproar  that  once  disgraced  our  chape! 
on  I'riday  afternoon  is  (juelled.  What  can  they  not  achieve?  I  will  suti 
mit  to  them  this  .subject  of  quietness  in  the  college  building,  ask  them  tc 
secure  it  for  us  by  such  means  as  the}'  see  tit,  and  to  be  examples  of  it  iti 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  Let  us  see  what  their  inventive  faculties  can  ilo 
about  it  They  have  proved  themselves,  thus  far,  equal  to  any  emergency ; 
they  will  again. 

So  I  leave  the  subiect  with  von.  The  good  ortler  and  quiet  of  ynnr 
temporary  home  ought  surely  to  be  as  important  to  you  as  it  can  be  to  your 
teachers. 

One  thing  more.  Please  elect  ushers  for  next  Friday  p.  m.  Don't  lot 
3-our  meetings  stagnate,  (rct  up  new  things.  Have  wide-awake  critii~ '• 
tell  yoti  yotir  faults,  appoint  at  least  two^  one  for  our  end  of  the  street  ami 
one  for  the  opposite. 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

I'^KANCES   iv.    WiLLARD. 

They  replied  by  .sending  me  the  foUownig  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  fio  pledge  ourselves,  in  order  to  sulxlue  the 
noise  and  disturbance  vvhicii  has  been  of  late  and  is  now  a  growing  evil  iU 
our  school,  to  laithltiUy  observe  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved:    I.     That  we  will  not  congregate  in  the  halls  or  on  the  stair-. 

2.  That  wi'  will  avoid  loud  talking;  in  (lassaig  through  the  halls. 

3.  That  in  going  to  and  from  the  dmiug-room  we  will  be  (juiet,  also 
while  at  the  table. 
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4.  That  in  passing  to  the  chapel  and  before  the  exercises  commence, 
we  do  each  take  it  upon  ourselves  hy  our  example  and  otherwise  to  do  all 
we  can  to  inamtain  the  best  of  order. 

5.  That,  durin_<;  the  meditation  hours,  those  of  us  who  remain  in  the 
parlor  will  try  so  to  conduct  ourselves  as  not  todisturb  the  teachers,  or  those 
„liu  .'esire  to  Study. 

6.  Thai  wf,  as  members  of  the  P.ol of  Honor,  do  ])led)i^e  ourselves  to 
renieinbet  and  live  up  to  the  vows  which  we  made  when  placed  on  the  roll, 
dial  we  mav  retain  the  confidence  of  our  teachers,  the  respect  and  esteem 
ol  all,  and  t.'iat  the  injunction,  "  Study  to  be  cjuiet,"  shall  not  be  forgotten 

llV  UK. 

After  one  year's  successful  trial,  the  plan  was  officially  out- 
lined fur  the  public  in  the  following  language  : 


GOVERNMENT, 

The  phrases  made  and  provided  for  literature  of  the  catalogue  style 
will  not  be  employed  under  this  head.  "Mild  but  firm,"  "of  the  parental 
ivpu,"  have  been  the  usual  chanj^es  runj^  when  this  fruitful  topic  was  under 
lonsidt'ratit)!!. 

The  j,'eneral  basis  of  government  in  this  institution  is,  that  merit  shall 
'C  dhtin;^ niched  by  privilcf^c.     Any  young  lady  who  establishes  for  herself  a 
irastworthy  character  will  be  trusted  accordingly.     After  a  proi)ation  of  one 
month,  any  one  who,  during  this  time,   has  been  loyal  to  the  regulations  of 
t!u- school,  and  has  not  once  re(|uire(l  reproof,  will  have  lur  name   inscribed 
iilinn  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and  will  be  inve.sted  with  certain  ])owers  and  respon- 
.hililies  usually  restricted  to  the  faculty.     The  Roll  of  Honor  has  its  con- 
stitution, officers  and   regular  meetings,  and  sends  written  reports  to  the 
uachers  relative  to  the  trusts  of  which  it  is  made  the  dejiository.     A  single 
niiroof  conditions,  and  two  reproofs  remove  any  of  its  members,  who  can 
It . Mill  their  places  by  the  same  process  through  which  they  were  at  first 
aita.ucd.     Those  who  during  one  entire  term  have  not  been  conditioned 
b\  a  single  reproof)  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor,  are  promoted  to  the  Self-gov- 
erned List,  and  give  this  pledge  :  "  1  will  try  so  to  act  that,  if  all  others  fol- 
Inwcd  my  example,  our  school  would  need  no  rules  whatever.     In  manners 
111(1  ill  punctuality'  I  will  try  to  be  a  model,  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
niy  leach  rs  and  school-mates,  1  will  seek,  above  all  else,  the  things  that 
ir.ak,'  far  peaif." 

Thenceforward,  these  young  ladies  do  as  they  please  so  long  as  they 
'ta.vfo  do  right.  Hvery  pupil  in  school  is  eligible,  first  to  the  Roll  of 
Honor;  next  to  a  place  among  the  Self-governed,  hence  there  is  no 
ijiound  for  jealousy.  Scholarship  does  not  enter  into  the  requirements  of 
ulnm&ioii— diameter  is  placed  above  all  competition  here. 

A  year's  trial  of  this  plan  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable,  and  that 
school  discipline  may  vitally  contribute  to  the  growth  of  uol)le,  self-reliant 
character.  The  ideal  set  before  each  pupil,  the  sum  of  all  "regulations," 
the  proverb  of  the  school,  is  this  :    "Just  he  a  Christian  Lady." 

N.  1! — At  the  close  of  the  year,  twelve  young  ladies  were  on  the  Self- 
governed  List,  and  all  the  rest  were  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 
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Successful  candidates  -were  pinmoted  to  the  Roll  of  Honor,  or 
the  Self-governed  grade,  at  evening  i)ra}ers,  pledging  thenisclw.s 
before  the   school    and  resEeiving   the  right   hand   of  felhnvsliip, 

I  think  our  girls  felt  ai^-diid  the  ycnnig  knights  of  old.  and  liekl 
their  vows  as  sacredly.  T"  show  the  care  they  exercised,  I  copy 
a  note  from  the  Roll  of  Honor  girls  at  College  Cottage  : 

Miss  Wili.ard  axd  Meiubeiks  oi-  Faciltv— The  Roll  of  Honor  haw 

<lecidL'd  that  Miss and    Jir— remain  on  the  Junior  Oradi,  ami 

Miss •  should  be  on  the  same  i^ade  if  al  all  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

Also  by  unanimous  vote  tuat  none  be  promoted  to  the  Self-goveniwi 
List  untd  next  term. 

We  pasted  in  the  pariorthe  list  of  the  Roll  of  Honor,  ami 
Self-governed  girls,  and  pnntird  in  the  catalogue,  next  to  tin- 
faculty,  the  names  of  their  leaders.  I  will  copy  them  here,  for  I 
like  to  link  those  noble  names  and  memories  with  the  stor}- ot 
my  life  : 

Chairmen  of  the  Roll  of  Honor,  Belle  B.  Webb,  first  term ; 
Julia  D.  McArthur,  second  term  ;  Jenny  E.  Patti.son,  thin!  tL-nii. 
Chairmen  of  Roll  of  Honor,  at  College  Cottage,  Sarah  E.  Calhcart, 
first  ;  Mary  E.  Wood,  second  ;  R.  Frank  Remington,  third. 

Without  noble  coadjutors  in  the  {'acuity,  this  system  could 
not  have  succeeded,  but  we  were  a  unit  in  purpose,  plans  and 
personal  affection.  Our  faculty  meetings  Avere  a  refreshment  to 
iaded  nerves.  Never  as  a  white  ribbon  leader  have  I  been  sup- 
ported more  ably  nr  more  warmly  than  by  tiio.se  devoted  and 
gifted  wcm'en  wliost-  names  I  wish  to  string  on  a  rosary  of  |kt- 
petual  and  endearec  remembrance:  Minerva  B.  Norton,  Kate  .\. 
Jack.son,  Evelyn  C.  rosby,  Harriet  E.  Reed,  H.  Maria  Petluii- 
gill,  Ada  F.  Brigham    Fanny  I).  Smith. 

Among  our  teach-irs  not  ])oarding  at  the  college  were  Oscar 
A.    Mayo,   Anna  S.    Ijewis,    Mary    L.   McClure,    Ida  M.  Kesski 
William  Arncld.      -sls  lecturers  on  pliysiology  and  hygiene,  we 
had  at  different  ttme*^the  followinj;-  physicians  :  Mary  A.  Thonip- 
.son,  vSarah  Hackett  .Steven.son,  Mary  J.  vSaflbrd. 

My  friend,  P*rofessor  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  reared  in  Evanston, 
a  graduate  of  on;  vrsity,  and  with  his  mother  and  her  family 

our  nearest  neighbois  during  his  college  life,  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing  reply  to  the  que^-tion,  "  How  long  have  you  governed  by  my 
method,  and  how  d<-fes  U:  work  ?  "  He  says,  "  Used  this  method 
fourtetm  years, ' '  and  adds  this  letter  : 
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IvASKiJ,  Skminarv,  Ai-RiRNDAi.K,  MASS.,  January  24,  1S89. 

PiCAR  I'wiiCND — After  a  rt'si<kiK'<j  of  three  inotitlis,  n  committee  of 
twelve  pupils,  chosen  indiscriniiitately  by  the  pujjils,  nominates  candidates 
forlhu  vSelf-governed  List  and  Roll  of  Honor.  liacli  one  of  the  twelve,  with- 
out consultation  witli  any  one,  and  without  knowledge  as  to  how  any  other 
one  of  the  committee  votes,  writes  her  list  of  candidates.  Those  who 
receive  a  majority  of  the  twelve  votes  for  the  vSelf-governed  rank  are  made 
into  alist,  and  those  receiving  a  majority  for  the  Roll  of  Honor,  into  a  second 
list.  The  teachers  review  these  lists  in  assemljly,  talking  over  each  name 
(luil  discussing  such  facts  as  to  each  pupil's  conduct  and  sjiirit  as  may  be 
liroui,dit  out,  more  weight  being  given  to  spirit  than  conduct.  Where  the 
iiacbirs'  votes  agree  with  the  pupils'  li.st,  the  candi;lates  are  confirnKd. 
When.'  the  teachers  differ,  the  pupils'  judgment  is  usually  taken,  though  not 
.ilways.  If  grave  reason  for  differing  appears,  the  teachers  change  a  name 
from  one  list  to  the  other,  or  remove  from  both  lists.  The  lists  thus  settled 
;irt'  read  before  the  school  with  such  comments  as  seem  fitting.  We  try  to 
emphasize  trustworthiness  as  against  petty  details. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  next  term  (three  months)  the  same  is  repeated,  some 
ilevaled,  some,  though  not  often  any,  demoted. 

Our  Self-governed  do  as  they  please,  have  all  the  privileges  of  teachers, 
-^ubjt-'ct  only  to  the  general  order  of  exercises,  such  as  to  go  to  bed  at  9:30, 
to  rise  at  6: 45,  etc. 

The  Roll  of  Honor  have  certain  privileges,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Self- 
governed.  Those  not  on  either  list  are  not  reckoned  as  degraded,  but  as 
"not  having  yet  attained."  If  at  anytime  special  reason  arise,  members  are 
removed  from  either  list,  rarely  some  are  promoted  "between  times."  I 
believe  in  the  method.  I  believe  all  our  teachers  come  to  beliew  in  it 
although  new  ones  may  not  at  first. 

The  pupils  of  both  grades  are  put  upon  their  honor  and  helped  to 
live  for  the  general  good,  to  be  good  because  they  are  trusted  to  do  well. 
There  are  cases  always  of  incomplete  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  owing  to  incomplete  moral  development.  The  effort  is  to  develop  the 
honor  sense  in  such,  and  to  hold  up  to  disrepute  the  "lieing  good  "  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  i.e.,  the  privileges.  The  danger  in  the  j^lan  is  the  dis- 
couraging of  those  who  do  not  attain  so  soon  as  they  think  they  ought,  and 
in  the  development  of  self-conceit  among  those  elevated.  The.se  dangers 
are  constantly  striven  against  by  jx'rsnnal  interviews  as  symptoms  develop 
and  the  attempt  is  to  deepen  a  sense  of  both  obligation  and  jirivilege  to  do 
rifjhl  because  it  is  right  and  because  they  are  resjionsible,  first  aud  last,  to 
iheuiselves.  Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Bragdon. 

The  Woman's  Educational  Society  gradually  merged  into 
Ibe  Educational  Aid  Association,  to  which  Rev.  (3.  Huse,  I.saac 
Hill  and  Dr.  I).  K.  Pearson  were  the  earliest  contributors;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Pearson  is  the  present  chairman  of  the  committee.     It 
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owns  a  large  liuilding  called  College  Cottage  and  many  womiii 
of  exceptional  gifts  and  earnestness  have  been  helped  to  liclp 
ihcmselves  to  an  edncation  nnder  its  auspices. 

Concerning  physical  education,  we  made  the  following  dec- 
laration : 

The  young  ladies  walk  over  a  mile  a  day  iti  going  to  and  rctuniinj; 
fron'  their  various  recitations.  Lectures  on  the  care  of  health  are  given  liv 
Dr.  Llary  J.  vSafford,  the  well-known  Chicago  physician.  Common  sense 
applied  to  dress  is  one  of  the  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  we  eaniestlv 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  our  patrons. 

Another  of  our  inventions  was  "The  Good  Behavicr  Club," 
which  proved  to  be  a  favorite  feature  of  the  school,  '.reacheis 
and  pupils  were*all  members  and  shared  the  offices.  Represen- 
tations were  given  of  all  social  observ^ances,  from  the  Wliiti 
House  reception  lo  the  morning  call ;  personations  of  distin- 
guished characters,  adding  the  dramatic  charm  so  attractive  to 
both  young  and  old  ;  the  fact  that  gentlemen  participated  in  tliese; 
by  no  means  detracted  from  the  interest  manifested. 

"The  Good  Behavior  Cltib  "  had  its  "  Question  Box  "'  into 
which  were  dropped  anonymous  qtieries  and  criticisms  of  all  sort> 
relating  to  care  of  the  toilet,  the  etiquette  of  occa.sions,  and  the 
small,  sweet  courtesies  of  daily  life.  While  many  of  these  wca 
based  upon  observations  involving  the  deficiencies  of  individtials, 
the  strictly  impersonal  character  of  the  comments  shielded  tin 
sensibilities  of  each  and  all.  I  found  this  club  a  barrier  against 
the  "  self-activity  "  that  in  my  own  student  days  had  led  nie  to 
plan  escapades  just  for  the  novelty  of  doing  so,  and  that  to  liavi 
the  amusements  of  my  girls  going  forward  under  their  teachers' 
eyes,  contributed  greatly  to  that  esprit  de  eorps  which  is  the  first 
requisite  of  success  in  all  organized  effort  from  the  family  circle  to 
the  great  circle  of  nationality. 

I  believe  there  is  a  hint  here  for  our  "  Y'  societies  of  the 
white  ribbon,  and  so  will  cop>-  an  article  of  mine  from  The  Tri- 
pod, in  my  daj-  our  college  paper  at  Evanston,  hoping  that  its 
hints  may  help  them  to  a  new  line  of  work  : 

Why  it  is  not  just  as  sensible  to  teach  gooil  manners  as  a  theory  and  art 
as  it  is  to  teach  siiiguig,  I  can  not  understand.  In  a  democracy  Hke  ours 
good  manners  ought  to  be  a  branch  specially  attended  to  in  all  the  schools. 
Especially  would  I  have  it  introduced  into  the  public  schools  and  continued 
throughout  Iht'  cours,'  of  study. 
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Suppose  the  perpetrators  of  the  "  piulding-slick  fun,"'  to  which  we  were 
treatinl  in  rhiloiiialheau  lI.iU  the  olhur  evcuiiig,  had  been  trained  from 
tliL'  pinafore-age  to  "  habits  of  good  soeiety  " — shoukl  we  have  had  to  bhish 
that  they  and  we  belonged  to  the  same  race  ? 

Anuricans  are  angiiUir,  uncouth,  unkenipt.  Nothing  is  more  palpably 
true  than  this.  A  French  gentleman  recently  exclaimed  after  an  interview 
v.ith  a  high  official  in  our  state  wlio,  on  leaving  the  room,  turned  his  back 
til  the  company  :  "  I  will  not  say  that. American  men  have  bad  manners, 
but  I  will  say  that  they  have  no  n:anners  at  all."  The  proofs  of  an  unculti- 
vated origin  that  meet  us  on  every  street  corner  of  our  own  classic  t(jwn 
are  bevond  enumeration.  The  "  stuck  nt's  slang"  (iiot  to  mention  other 
varieties  1 )  salutes  our  ears  at  every  turn.  And  >,et,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
teach  good  manners  as  one  would  any  other  art,  to  give  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  and  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  teaching  given  by 
practice  and  example,  many  people  have  only  weak  sarcasms  to  offer  by 
way  of  conunentary. 

The  need  of  some  such  teaching,  to  svipplement  the  random  and  often 

uugatory  instructions   of  home,    finds  another  salient  illustration  in  the 

excuse  of  Christian  parents  for  sending  their  children  to  dancing-schools. 

"They  say  our  young  peojDle  must  learn  ease  and  grace  of  deportment,  and 

become  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  occasions,  so  that  no  social  entertain- 

iiitiil  will  find  them  ill  at  ease. "     True;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 

ilrill  of  the  dancing-school  renders  them  more  graceful  and  .self-possessed. 

We  have  nothing  special  to  say  in  this  connection  of  the  harm  that  grows 

init  of  (lancing  (not,  mark  j'ou,  out  of  dancing  ''in  ilsclj,'"  any  more  than 

out  of  swallowing  brandy  " /«  itself,  "  but  in  its  associations  and  results). 

Re.ad  Dr.  Bushneirs  admirable  sermon  on  "  Free  to  Have  Aumsements  :  15ut 

Too  Free  to  Want  Them,"  if  you  would  see  our  position  defined  at  length. 

Our  creed  is  clear  in  its  declarations  on  this  subject.     The  people  who  help 

the  world,  and  whose  names  are  praised  and  blessed  —  whose  niemories 

yield  j)erennial  fragrance  and  form  the  examples  of  our  times  —  are  not  the 

piople  who  have  excelled  in  polka  or  in  waltz.     Hut  aside  from  the  merits 

I'!'  the  ca.-;e,  there  are  large  numbers  of  Christian  people  who  send  their 

rhildren  to  dancing-school  for  the  same  object  which  a  class  in  eticjuette 

would  &ul)serve  ecjually  well,  thus  removing  the  temptation  to  that  conceru- 

uij;  which  the  thoughtful  mater  familias  can  not  fail  to  have  misgivings. 

The  foregoing  are  "after-thoughts  "  connected  with  the  pleasant  enter- 

liiniuent  given  at  the  Ladies'  College,  on  a  recent  evening  by  the  "  Good 

iVhivior  Club."    This  organization,  numliering  nearly  forty  members,  has 

Ijceu  for  the  past  term  under  the  care  of  Miss  .Smith,  of  Chicago,  teacher 

of  etiquette.     Miss  Smith  has  also  had  classes  in  the  Normal  Ihiiversity, 

t!K- Wosleyan  University,  at  Bloomington,  and  other  institutions.     President 

M.  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  success  in  the  institution  over  which 

lie  presides,  where  a  large  class  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  beeu 

fonued. 

As  for  the  entertainment  at  our  Ladies'  College,  it  was  tasteful,  and  well 
conducted,  the  young  ladies  having  entire  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
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Whatever  others  may  think,  the  experiment  is  a  success  here  ;  and  we 
congratwhite  the  accomplished  younjj  lady  wlio  is  <|uietly  opening  to 
\sonicn  a  new  and  attractive  employment,  and  to  sludi-nts  an  added  op- 
portunilj'  to  learn  and  to  illustrate  "the  hahits  of  good  society." 

In  an  address  on  "  School  Government,"  before  the  Woman's 
Congicss,   New  York  City,  1872,  I  said  :  21 

And  this  brings  me  to  look  carefully  in  upon  that  model  home  once 
more,  to  find  the  systeri  of  government  that  shall  most  conduce  to  the  for- 
mation of  genuine  character  in  our  young  people  at  school.  I  find  there 
very  few  fixed  rules,  and  that  the  continued  observance  of  these  by  the 
children  as  they  grow  older  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  disposition  tliey 
display  as  they  advance  in  years.  I  find  that  the  noble,  trustworthy  hoy 
and  girl  are  trus*;ed,  the  deceitful  and  ignoble,  governed.  So  in  the  school 
I  simply  "go  and  do  likewise,"  applying  rules  to  the  unruly,  regulations  to 
the  irregular.  All  are  placed  under  a  system  of  restrictions  at  the  first,  tlie 
simplest  that  experience  pronounces  safe,  and  many  find  it  impossible  to 
work  their  way  up  through  these  to  the  bracing  heights  of  self-control,  I 
open  a  "character  bank,"  of  which  the  faculty  act  as  "directors,"  in  which 
the  "deposit"  is  reputation,  of  which  each  student  may  accumulate  as 
much  as  lA  will,  and  on  which  he  may  freely  draw,  his  paper  being  honored 
at  sight  and  discounted  only  when  his  debit  exceeds  his  balance  on  the 
books.  Self-government  is  then  the  noble  possibility  of  each,  the  eagerly 
sought  goal  of  every  student,  and  the  exemplars  of  the  school  are  llie 
"  tried  and  true  "  of  whom  it  is  openly  declared  that  "unto  such  there  is  no 
law  "  or,  to  put  the  point  with  more  decision,  "they  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace."  I  know  these  are  advanced  positions,  but  I  beg  you  to 
believe  they  are  not  the  result  of  dreamy  theorizing,  nor  the  mirage  of  an 
uuvisiled  Utopia. 

Between  the  first  and  second  evening  study  hours,  we  had  a 
])rayer-meeting  of  fifteen  mintites  in  a  teacher's  room.  This  was 
perfectly  voltmtary,  but  overwhelmingly  attended.  I  can  hear 
yet  those  clear  young  voices,  singing 

'  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hidfe  myself  in  Thee. 
*  *  *  *  m 

In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cress  I  cling." 

How  little  did  I  dream  that  erelong  I,  who  loved  it  now  ,so 
well,  should  gain  new  love  for  it,  and  that  the  "Crusade," 
undreamed  of  then,  would  bring  the  "arrest  of  thought"  to 
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these  dear  girls  and  to  inc.  Of  tcni]ierance  I  never  spoke,  tali- 
iiiR  it  for  (granted  that  all  was  well.  Now  and  then,  when  espe- 
cially "worn  ont,"  I  wonld  take  a  little  of  mother's  cnrrant 
uiiie  ;  on  the  last  winter  of  my  teaehing,  Dr.  Jewell,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  our  Sunday-school,  ordered  a  keg  of  beer  into  my 
allar,  of  which  I  drank  a  nauseating  glass  at  dinner,  relielling 
at  every  dose,  experiencing  no  benefit,  and  abjuring  it  forever 
wlien  the  blessed  Crusade  wrought  its  miracle  upon  our  hearts.  I 
then  introduced  temperance  themes  to  my  classes,  one  and  all,  as 
mentioned  in  the  temperance  chapters  of  this  chronicle.  A  mis- 
sionary- society  was  organized  in  the  college,  cooperating  with  the 
local  auxiliary  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Evanston. 

I  had  all  the  young  ladies  (numbering  several  hundred)  in 
mv  Kiiglish  composition  classes.  One  feature  that  was  attractive 
to  them  was  reporting  for  the  Chicago  and  Evanston  papers,  for 
which  I  arranged,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  with  good  results. 

In  teaching  my  art  class  at  the  college,  I  availed  myself  of 
my  friend  Kate's  remarkably  fine  selection  of  photogra|)hs  and 
stereoscopic  views,  numbering  about  eight  hundred,  including  all 
ilie  leading  places  that  we  saw  in  our  long  trip  abroad.  Many  of 
ihesf  I  had  produced  on  glass  so  that  they  could  be  thrown  on 
the  screen  of  the  stereopticon,  and  described  to  the  entire  class  at 
once.  It  was  my  earnest  hope  that,  after  I  had  taught  the  theory 
aiul  history  of  the  fine  arts  for  a  few  years,  I  might  be  able  to 
prepare  a  text-book  that  would  be  used  gencTally  in  schools  and 
would  furnish  the  introduction,  of  which  I  so  much  felt  the  need, 
•0  a  study  of  the  European  galleries  and  of  art  in  our  own  land. 

It  was  my  wont  to  open  or  close  my  recitations  with  a  few 
words  of  prayer,  and  I  could  feel  the  lofty  spirit  thus  imparted 
to  teacher  and  to  pupils. 

Good  Mrs.  Van  Cott  came  to  Evanston  this  first  year  of  the 
new  college  (1871-72)  and  no  one  present  will  ever  forget  the 
-^ceiie  in  the  college  parlors  when,  with  illuminated  countenance, 
she  talked  of  God  and  sang  with  us  her  favorite  hymn  : 

"  Come,  Holy  vSpirit,  heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  Thy  quickening  powers, 
Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours." 

Then  she  placed  her  kind  hands  on  every  head  as  going 
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around  that  large  circle  she  asked  a  blessing  upon  each  and  all, 
The  revival  that  followed  was  the  most  memorable  ever  known 
in  Kvanston,  and  all  my  girls  but  two  —  one  of  whom  was  a 
Catholic,  and  a  very  good  Christian,  by  the  way  —  became  nii;ni- 
])ers  of  the  church.  Among  all  the  noble  girls  whom  I  had  tin 
happiness  to  see  kneeling  at  the  altar,  none  rejoiced  me  (juitc  su 
natch  as  my  brilliant  Belle  Webb,  who  had  fancied  herself  an  in- 
fidel, but  who  from  that  time  steadily  developed  Christian  char- 
acter througliout  her  six  jears'  classical  course,  and  is  now  with 
her  gifted  husband.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Parks,  connected  with 
the  Methodist  University,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Senior  class  bequeathed  us  by  Professor  Jones  was  the 
only  one,  up  to  the  date  of  its  graduation  (1872),  whose  diplo- 
mas were  conferred  by  women.  I  think  at  Wellesley,  during' 
the  administration  of  President  Alice  Freeman,  this  was  done, 
as  also  at  Rockford  (111.)  Seminary  by  Miss  Hillard  —  now 
[Mrs.  McLeish  —  a  Vassar  graduate  and  teacher. 

It  was  a  noteworth}'  circumstance  that  at  our  first  Commence- 
ment a  woman  gave  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Willing, 
the  same  who,  two  years  later,  presided  over  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  At  my  suggestion  our  women 
trustees  voted  her  the  title  of  A.  M.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  our  new  church  at  Evanston,  bedecked 
for  this  "  Woman's  Commencement  " — words  significant  in  many 
ways.  Only  the  basement  was  finished,  but  it  was  endeared  to 
us  by  the  services  of  Mrs.  Van  Cott,  and  as  I  stood  there  under 
the  beautiful  arch  of  evergreen,  conferring  the  diplomas  on  my 
six  channing  seniors,  the  scene  recalled,  by  contrast,  the  laying 
of  Heck  Hall's  corner-stone  only  six  years  before,  when  my  gal- 
lant friend,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Smart,  read  in  sonorous  tones  the 
address  I  had  compo.sed,  but  lacked  courage  to  pronounce. 

This  was  my  first  presiding  on  a  momentous  public  occasion, 
and  in  looking  over  the  data  for  the  present  history  I  came  upon 
the  handsome  printed  program  of  that  Commencement  ceremony 
F'or  the  benefit  of  other  on-coming  presidents  among  women,  I 
will  divulge  the  fact  that  what  I  was  to  say  was  all  written  out 
inside  that  program,  and  the  memorandum  read  as  follows : 

(Prelitniuary.)  There  is  a  time-honored  request  "made  and  provided" 
for  occasions  like  the  present,  which  must  be  reiterated,  I  suppose,  at  this 
time,  or  "  Comniencemeut  "  will  be  shorn  of  a  cherished  prerogative. 
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It  is  my  duty,  then,  to  remind  our  intelligent  and  thoughtful  friends 
that  we  arc  in  a  church,  and  that,  however  nnich  the  eloquence  of  our  grad- 
uating class  may  unfit  you  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  is,  never- 
theless, expressly  stipulated  between  us  that  no  ruder  method  of  applause 
^hall  strike  our  ears  than  the  mild  concussion  of  manly  palms  or  the 
fragrant  breath  of  the  ever- welcome  bouquet. 

(On  giving  the  medal  for  good  manners.)  A  word  in  explanation 
of  the  intention  of  this  award.  It  does  not  imply  loyalty  to  school 
regulations  (though  the  young  lady  who  receives  it  has  not  been  once 
reproved  for  word  or  act  during  the  entire  year)  ;  it  refers,  rather,  to  the 
minor  moralities,  the  "small,  sweet  courtesies"  of  life;  to  habitudes  of 
.jentle  speech  and  graceful,  kindly  action  ;  to  that  nameless  charm  of 
manner  wliich  springy  not  alone  from  a  kind,  but  frotn  a  cultured  heart  and 
brain.  While  it  affords  me  profound  pleasure  thus  to  decorate  Miss  Pat- 
terson, I  beg  you  to  believe  that  a  vast  amount  of  embodied  good  manners 
strll  remains  undecorated  among  "  our  girls." 

#  *  *  -:;•  *  *  *  *  x-  Ik 

Immediately  after  these  exercises  there  will  be  a  reception  at  the 
Ladies'  College,  to  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  College 
cordially  invite  all  our  patrons  and  friends  from  abroad,  as  well  as  those 
residing  here,  also  the  faculties,  alumni  and  students  of  all  the  institu- 
tions here. 

Please  consider  the  invitation  general,  cordial  and  emphatic. 

Miss  Annie  Webster,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Evanston  College  for  Ladies,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Laureate  of 
Libera)  Arts,  and  in  testimony  thereof  I  present  you  this  diploma.  By  the 
same  authority,  I  confer  upon  you  (five)  each  the  Degree  of  Laureate  of 
Science,  and  in  testimony  thereof,  I  present  you  these  diplomas. 

My  dear  young  ladies,  you  have  now  received  from  your  young  Alma 
Mater  the  first  honors  she  has  given.  May  He  who  is  the  strength  of  all 
who  trust  in  Him,  help  you  to  fulfill  the  bright  piuimse  of  this  hour.  Fare- 
veil! 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  first  school  year  occurred  that  terrible 
calamity,  the  Chicago  fire.  We  were  sitting  at  breakfast  in  Rest 
Cottage,  on  Monday  morning,  October  8,  1871,  when  a  neighbor 
came  in  and  said,  "  Did  yon  know  that  Chicago  is  burned  up  ?  " 
Wu  thought  the  lady  joking,  btit  her  grave  face  belied  the  sup- 
pusitiori. 

"Yes,  burned  up,"  .she  continued,  "Court-house  and  all." 
We  rose  with  one  imptilse  and  went  into  the  beautiftil,  quiet 
i^treet.  It  was  more  qtiiet  than  ever — business  seemed  sus- 
pended, no  man  was  to  be  .seen.     A  dull,   dun-colored  atmos- 
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phere  settled  over  us  as  tlie  clay  wore  on  ;  its  odor  was  peculiar, 
composite,  and  stifling,  a  total  contrast  to  the  pleasant,  Lartliv 
smell  of  the  prairie  fires  to  which  my  childhood  was  accustomed, 
At  ten  o'clock  the  young  ladies  composing  my  class  in  moral 
philosophy  came  to  recite.  They  brought  me  tidings  of  stont 
houses  crumbling  like  cardboard  in  the  fierce  heat ;  of  the  eiitirf 
business  heart  of  the  city  taken  out  ;  of  the  homeless,  famishtd 
ones,  many  of  them  now  on  their  wa\-  to  Evanston,  whitlRr  they 
fled,  with  the  flames  on  their  track.  The  awful  situation  eii 
grossed  us  altogether  ;  lessons  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
we  all  knelt  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  friendless  and  forsaken. 

Later,  the  rumor  came  that  the  fire  had,  gained  such  head- 
way it  was  I'ossible  that  it  might  come  on  through  twelve  inik-. 
of  woods  and  fields  to  Kvanston.  Absurd  as  such  a  supposition 
seemed,  the  panic  was  sufficient  to  set  men  plowing  furrows  of  de- 
fense, while  a  corps  of  students  was  fitted  out  with  buckets  uf 
water  and  told  to  stand  on  guard  between  our  peaceful  villai,'i- 
and  the  fiery  foe  !  A  committee  of  safety  was  organized  and 
we  were  told  to  be  ready  to  entertain  any  refugees  that  mi<,;ht  be 
sent  us.  Kate  Jackson  was  keeping  our  house  then,  and  in  her 
busy,  ^lartha-like  fashion  she  hurried  to  grocery  store,  market 
and  coal-dealer  that  we  might  be  fitted  out  in  a  manner  suitahk 
to  the  hard  fortunes  we  would  alleviate.  We  went  to  the  evening 
train  at  si.K  o'clock  and  such  a  sight  I  never  saw.  Our  well- 
favored,  tailor-dressed  business  men  crawled  off  the  cars,  ragged 
as  cinders  and  black  as  chimney-sweeps.  Their  eyes  were  red 
with  involuntary  tears  called  out  by  smoke,  not  by  their  gigantic 
losses,  for  the  Chi.^.j,..  man  never  bates  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope. 
Now  and  then  there  was  one  who  had  not  lost,  and  the  re.st  would 
pound  him  on  the  back  in  boisterous  play,  shouting.  "  v'-^tring 
him  up  to  a  telegraph  pole  ! — what  right  has  he  not  to  l)e  ruined 
with  the  rest  ?  "  Men  and  women  were  loaded  down  with  bas- 
kets of  silver,  boxes  of  valuable  papers,  household  relics,  and  the 
like. 

We  had  no  guests,  after  all  ;  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
those  who  walked,  and  most  of  those  who  catue  by  cars  went 
to  their  friends.  Several  persons  brought  baskets  of  precious 
things,  however,  asking  us  to  keep  until  called  for. 

Thousands  camped  on  the  prairie  near  the  city  that  night, 
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nnd  little  babies  were  born,  and  the  sick  moaned  helplessly  under 
the  wide,  calm  heavens.  At  midnight  the  fire  was  burning  so 
hrilliantly  that  standing  on  our  piazza  I  (^ould  distinctly  read  my 
fine-print  IV  tament. 

The  fire  began  at  9:30  on  the  evening  of  vSunday,  October  8, 
and  ended  about  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  lasting  through 
tiiirty-six  horrible  hours.  It  covered  an  area  of  three  miles  in 
length  by  one  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth,  or  two  thousand  one 
lumdred  acres.  The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  al)out 
seventeen  thousand  ;  of  people  rendered  homeless,  ninety-eight 
thousand.  Of  these,  about  thirty  thousand  left  the  city  and 
about  fifty-five  thousand  were  fed  by  charity.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  t.o  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  over  two 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The 
cow-barn  on  DeKoven  street,  where  a  frightened  bovine  kicked 
over  a  kerosene  lamp,  started  this  greatest  conflagration  of  all 
history. 

I  have  hardly  heard  a  more  heroic  stor>'  of  this  unmatched 
Cihimity  than  that  of  Ina  Coolidge,  one  of  my  pup..^.  On  the 
(by  before  the  fire  I  h.id  gone  with  her  to  the  city  Myn  Infirmary, 
Hr.  Annie  Reid  being  with  us,  and  a  .skilled  hand  had  operated  on 
niic  of  Miss  Coolidge's  eyes  for  strabismus.  The  quiet  way  in 
wliich  she  laid  her  little  form  down  on  the  operating  table, 
crossed  her  hands  in  prayer  and  submitted  to  the  anaesthetic  ; 
the  hnght  look  when  she  said,  "Ob,  Miss  Willard,  we  girls  are 
all  ill  heaven  and  you  are  the  center  of  our  band  !  ' '  have  always 
remained  with  me,  since  they  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes  as  I 
.■■tood  by  her  side.  The  flowing  blood  and  bandaged  eyes — both 
bandaged,  so  that  she  was  helpless — were  pitiful  to  see.  We 
Sent  her  to  the  Sherman  House  with  her  trusty  room-mate. 
There  they  were  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  but  that  night  came  the 
awful  conflagration,  and  the  hotel  was  just  in  its  path.  My  pupil 
s:iid  the  scene  was  terrible,  with  .screaming  women  and  cursing 
men,  nobody  willing  to  help  another  ;  people  and  trunks  bump- 
int:;  their  way  along  the  stairs,  while  din  of  bells  and  puff  of  fire- 
eii!,niie.s  made  up  a  horrid  orchestra.  In  all  this  the  blindfolded 
;;irl  never  once  lost  her  equipoise  of  mind.  She  would  not  take 
tile  bandage  from  her  eyes,  but  waited  till  the  scampering  crowd 
[  "A as  well-nigh  gone,  took  her  room-mate  by  the  hand,  and  the  two 
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girls  started  out  alone.  vShe  noted  the  quarter  from  which  came 
the  wind  and  roar  of  flames,  and  away  they  sped  through  tl!- 
livid  inferno,  not  knowing,  in  that  strange  city,  what  direction 
they  had  taken  until,  hours  afterward,  they  f(mnd  themselves  at 
the  Milwaukee  depot,  on  the  West  vSide,  and  the  next  day,  wliilt 
we  were  in  breathless  anxiety  about  them,  they  appeared  climb- 
ing the  college  stairs  at  Evanston  ! 

All  the  newspaper  offices  were  burned,  but  I  remember  tlu 
Evenbvr  Mail,  with  which  my  brother  was  soon  after  connectLcl 
and  all  the  other  dailies,  soon  came  out  as  usual,  looking  primi- 
tive as  the  frontier.  We  found  Oliver  and  his  friend  Hohart  in, 
a  downright  "  piney-wood  shanty,"  a  few  days  afterward,  work 
ing  away  at  a  drygoods-box  table  with  all  the  importance  oi 
Chicago  editors  who  had  sur\Mved.  I  took  \\\\  mother  and  several 
wagon  loads  of  my  pupils  to  see  the  ruins, — that  being  for  some 
time  the  chief  occupation  of  suburbaners.  Tolerably  familiar 
though  I  was  with  "the  wreck  of  time  "  in  Egypt,  Palestint 
and  at  Baalbec,  these  were  the  most  colossal  ruins  I  had  evtr 
seen.  The  towering  fragments,  smouldering  embers,  cliarrid 
trees  and  half  lifted  smoke-cloud  ;  the  groups  of  men  and  woineii. 
roaming  about  as  if'bewildered,  or  delving  into  the  heaps  of  debri^ 
that  covered  their  pulverized  homes  and  melted  hearthstones; 
and,  in  awful  contrast,  the  sparkling  \vaters  of  the  great  lake 
stretching  before  us  in  mocking  usclessness  and  selfish  secu- 
rity— the  only  thing  unchanged  —  made  up  a  picture  the  mo.>t 
frightful  that  my  eyes  have  mirrored. 

But  with  a  wish  to  see  some  smile  of  hope  across  the  black- 
ness, I  asked  my  girls  to  take  The  Greatest  Conflagration  as  a  sub- 
ject of  debate,  one  side  advocating  the  view  that  good  was  to 
come  out  of  it.  I  think  we  were  first  in  the  field  for  the  opti- 
mistic view  now  generally  accepted,  and  so  far  realized  that  when 
I  welcomed  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  Farwell  Hall,  just  six 
years  afterward,  I  was  able  to  say  to  them,  with  all  the  pride  of 
a  Chicago  suburbaner : 

You  will  see  for  yourselves  our  parks  and  boulevards,  the  palaces  in 
which  we  transact  our  business,  and  lodge  our  travelers  ;  the  costly  churches 
where  we  worship,  and  the  costly  mansions  in  which  our  nioucy-kiiii," 
are  wont  to  eat  and  sleep.  As  you  drive  along  our  streets,  a  vacant  lot  here 
and  there,  a  heap  of  shattered  stones,  a  bit  of  charred  pavement  will  be 
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shown  you  as  the  only  remaining  traces  of  that  city  of  stone  that  in  a  night 
became  a  city  of  ashes,  and  six  years  later  gleamed  forth  a  city  of  inarhle. 

That  fire  touched  humanity's  heart,  and  endeared  our  smitten 
litv  to  the  whole  world.  vSailors  have  told  mc  that  at  the 
farthest  point  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  they  fotnid  that  most  of 
the  natives  knew  three  English  words — Victoria,  a  dollar,  and 
Chicago. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WHY  I  LETT  THE  rMVKRSTTY. 


That  fire  chanp:ecl  the  outlook  of  our  coUejj^e.     Its  hot  1^ 
shriveled  our  j^enerous  Fourth  of  Juily  subscription  list,  impn 
erishing  some  of  otrr  most  trusty  fdeads  and  obliging  tis  tci 
up  the  newly-laid  fwtindations  of  (mx  i^reat  building.     We  imw 
our  sails  and  went  scudding  as  luest  we  could  before  the  ' 
The  3'ear  i.Sya  witnessed  the  election   >f  Rev.  Dr.  Haven  a 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  tae  M-  E.   Church.  :niu  a:> 
.change  of  residence  to  New  York  Crcv.     And  there  rose  u]i  a.^ 
lias  successor  one  who  '   knew  not  Josepii." 

Rev.   Dr.  C.  H.   Faywier  mow   Ksbfop),  a  man  of  hrilliar. 
jQ^gfts,  came  to  us  from  tke  pastiirate,  ne'^er  having  taught  at  ali 
TMjfess  very  briefly  in  diirtnct  school   when  a  student    in 'nlk^ 
Mis  concept  of  the  sitcation  was  totally  ciifFerent  frora  that  of  !'• 
Sayen  with  his  long  experience  in  the  w'^k  of  higher-  educatio; 

To  go   into  the  '  letails  of   this   most  painful   period  of  mv 
nflMe  life  is  not  my  ptrrpose.     Suffice  it  that  the  boiJE  of  cnntea 
l^mm-ves^  the  relat  "  the  F^vanston  C>  illege  for  Ljieiies  to  the 

Tyi'W'tliw&stern   Uu-vImL;        Dr.    Haven'.-  T)lan,   indorsed  in- thv 
LmverHn:\"  trustees   was  .is  follows: 

\V<.  'u Id  recommend  that  all  younn  wnraei:  rercnviny  nstniction  in 
ttoe  Uni-rrrsity,  he  requested  to  enroll  theinsehr'-  i.s  ^.cmberB  of  the  Evans- 
ton  Col -tire  for  Ladies  *  *  *  *  aiul  that  the  young  women  he  under 
tlie  monii  oversij^ht  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ladies'  College. 

Bur  the  new  president  held  that  the  University  faculty  ot  men 
was  the  final  authority  in  eve-ything  pertaining  to  those  wli.)  re- 
ceived instruction  there.  Hence,  when  a  young  woman  preferrL 
not  to  take  les.so.is  in  penman.shi])  (reciuired  of  all  under  oui 
care)  :  when  she  fell  from  the  Roll  of  Honor  list,  or  for  any  rcasm 
desired  tc^  ^outside  our  college  liuilding  and  thas  be  fr«  v  from 
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all  restrictions  except  such  as  related  to  her  recitations  at  the 
rnivcrsity,  or  its  Pre]iaratory  department,  the  new  president  said 
slic  mii^^ht  i^i.  and  still  be  in  good  standing  so  far  as  those  classes 
were  concerned,  when  the  okl  ])resident  wonl.l  have  said  .she 
musi;  do  as  tht  women's  faculty  thought  l)est.  This  was  the  "  rift 
Ml  the  lute  " :  it  was  a  readjustment  tliat  removed  the  center  of 
Lrravity  outside  the  ba.se  .so  far  as  the  I'-\-auston  College  for  Ladies 
was  concemtid,  and  introtluced  ,so  nnich  friction  into  our  educa- 
tional machinery  that,  perceiving  'Jie  imjiossibility  of  going  on 
another  year  under  the  same  disadvantages,  I  strongly  advocated 
what  the  new  president  favored,  viz.,  such  a  iniion  of  the  two 
institutions  as  would  make  their  interests  identical. 

A  pnnciple  which  I  always  tried  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
inv  girls  was  this — a  sentiment  of  true  lionor  and  dignity  f;'vors 
ihit  .school  not  the  delincjuent.  How  is  it  in  .society  ?  Kvery 
noble  man  brings  rogues  to  justice.  He  never  dreams  of  shield- 
iiiu'them,  yet  pupils  think  it  honorable  to  shield  each  other.  And 
I  iiad  my.self  the  same  absurd  idea  during  a  part  of  my  years  at 
school,  but  it  is  a  sediment  of  barbarous  ages  wherein  espionage 
look  the  place  of  free  government.  What  I  urged  most  in  the 
'xxm  between  the  College  and  the  University  was  that  the  Univer- 
sity trustees  should  reaflirm  tlie  action  which  made  all  young 
women  member.'-  of  the  Woman's  College,  and  that  the  University 
lacullv  should  do  this  with  such  minutice  of  legislation  as  would 
relieve  the  Woin':^ii"s  College  from  all  embarrassment,  making  our 
!acult\  respon.sible  for  the  young  women  in  all  cases  save  when 
they  were  in  the  recitation  room. 

In  my  annual  report  to  its  board  of  trustees,  as  president  of 
liitj  Kvan.ston  College  for  Ladies,  I  .said  (June,  1873) : 

Tlif  t^fneral  policy  <luriii,u  tlu-  first  year  of  the  college  was  frequently 
'  xprussi'il  by  Jjoctor  Haven  in  terms  like  these  : 

1  wish  the  Ladies' College  to  be  res]ioiisible  for  all  the  lady  students 
iiuverythiny  :  but  their  recitatiotls,  so  far  as  a(lvatita,tj;cous  to  theiii.  will  be 
will!  us.  atul  when  thev  pursue  our  courses  of  stiulv   tliev   will   receive  our 

■liplonia." 

It  the  pratmcal  workings  of  the  school  Ihi^  year  indicate  a  different 
H"  "f  the  subject,  and  it  is  necessary  tt)  the  harmony  wi'  all  desire  to  m.iiii- 
taiii  -h.it  the  (juestion  he  settled. 

Will  yo'i,  therefore,  please  detail,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  possible, 
'u'dutirso;  the  president  of  your  colle.ire  tow,ird  the  vounj.;  ladies   whose 
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names  are  placed  upon  its  rej^ister,  slaiiii.i,^  wherein  they  are  anienal)le  to  htr 
authority-,  and  wherein  they  are  not  r" 

For  my  own  part,  unless  1  am  thorouj^hly  self-deceiverl,  I  desire  '  tin- 
pjrcate'^l  nutnbers'  j^rreatesl  j,rood  "  ;  and  [  earnestly  seek  snch  a  solution  of  the 
])rol)lem,  whicli  1  now  jjresent  to  you,  as  shall  most  directly  tend  to  fulHH 
the  hopes  anJ  expectations  of  those  who  have  stood  hy  our  enterprise  Innn 
llie  1)e<,'inninjr.  But  I  fraiiklv  aeknowledi^e  tjiat  I  can  not,  with  stif-respt-rt, 
longer  sustain  nliuions  so  undii,'niliedas  ih'laj.t  few  months  ha\i  wltn(.s-.t'(! 

I  liave  no  aspersions  to  make  Mgainst  any  cm'  We  liave  sinip!y  arrived 
hy  a  rather  circuitiuis  route,  hut  .a  no  less  certain  one,  at  the  lo,i;ical  socjikucs 
of  relationships  ton  dimlv  outlined  at  the  hej^inninjr. 

To  youT  conil)ined  wisdom,  energy  and  ])rudenci',  I  suhniii  iiuestions 
with  which  I  have  l.eeu  loth  to  l)urden  vou,  hut  with  which  I  can  no  loii;reT 
contend  alcno. 

I  liave  jj^reat  conlidence  in  the  power  of  ,i  free  and  kindly  intirrhanije 
of  sentiment  lietween  the  atithoritics  of  the  two  institutions  lo  set  these 
<piestions  at  rest,  ami  to  develoj)  a  jiolirv  which  shall  reiuler  their  liariiioni. 
ous  interworking  praeti'-ahle. 

Let  me  add  a  sinj^K-  senteii'i'  fiom  an  article  written  hy  Ur.  Fv.  O.  Ilavtti, 
in  The  Metliodisl,  in  which  lu-  j^ave  an  outline  of  our  plans.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  our  intention  to  show  that  '  o])enin!,<  a  university  to  women  '  ami 
'liiving  ladies  an  ei|ua]  chance  with  Lrentkim.-n,'  means  somethim;  more 
than  tocontrol  a  uuiv^-rsity  \vliolly  hy  men,  select  courses  of  study  littcilonlv 
to  men,  give  instruction  mostly  l)y  men,  and  then,  f(n-sooth,  '  o^en  the  doors 
ii/i/ci'  to  both  xe.vrs."  " 

Let  me,  finallN.  jnit  myself  upon  the  record,  as  not  at  all  unfriendly  to  .i 
closer  union  l)etwecn  the  two  schools,  ])roviding  always  that  the  iidvaiicc 
positions  we  h.ive  gained  for  woman  tie  not  sacrificed. 

We  represent  ihe  most  ]3rogresslve  educational  movement  oi  llu-  world  - 
most  progressive  age,  and  timorous  as  well  as  weak  sliould  we  pro^x-  oii''- 
selves,  did  we  surrender  the  trusts  of  which  Proviilence  has  made  i:~ 
the  depositories. 

EVANSTON    COI.LKGK    KOR  LADIKS  rNITKS  WITH    .XOKTIIWESTER." 

UNIVEKSITY. 

All  agreement  was  now  ninde  t(i  tlii.s  effect  ; 

In  con.sidcration  of  luiving  turned  over  to  it  all  the  piopertv 
of  the  Jvvan.ston  Colle.tJie  for  Ladie.s.the   Northwestern  l'niversii\ 
agreed  to  assume  all  financial  ohlioations  of  said  college,  to  cdih 
plete  its  l>uilding  and  maintain  the  institution  on  a  hasis  of  wliiili 
the  principal  features  were  tlu-  following  : 

The  piirty  of  tlu'  first  part  t  I'liiversity  Trustees)  further  covenants  fi 
m.iintain  iu  all  future  time   a   representation  of  women    in  the  Huani  h: 
I'l  ustees  of  the  Northwe.>tern  I'liivmsity  of  not  less,  at  any  titne,  tli,i:i  live 
and   in  the    lv\ccntive  Conuniltee  of  the   Ho.ncl  of  Tiustces  of  the  p.uty>ii 
the  iirst   part  there  shall   always  he,  at   least,  one  woman,  if  (he  woiiieii": 
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the  Bo:inl  shall  so  require  ;  and  j^rovision  shall  also  he  made,  hy  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  for  an  Ailvisory  Connnittee  of  women,  to  he  aj^pointed  hy 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  confer  with  the 
ilxLTUtive  Committee  on  ;dl  matters  of  interest  to  the  party  of  the  seeotid 
p;i-t  luieafler,  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee  shall  always  he  received 
.'t  the  sessiiins  of  the  ICxeeutive  Committee  of  the  Xorthwestern  University  ; 
:iii(i  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  also  elect  a  woman  to  the  presidin,L, 
.irtice  of  the  Woman's  College  as  annexed  to  or  affiliated  with  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  with  the  title  of  "  Dean,"  who  shall  he  a  memher  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  liie  University.  And  the  party  of  the  first  ]>art  shall  elect  at  least 
one  woman  to  a  Professorship  in  the  University,  and  this  perpetually  ;  and 
shall  also  confer  degrees  and  dijjlomas  on  the  students  of  the  said  Woman  s 
College  entitled  thereto,  an<l  this  in  tli«-'  natiie  «if  tl'.c  Trustees  and  the  Fae- 
u!tv  of  (he  Universit\  ;  and  shall  also  maintain  the  same  f;iendly  relation  • 
now  existing  hetweeu  the  Woman's  F^ducational  Association  and  the  ])a'-tv 
iif  the  second  ])art  (Evanston  College  for  Ladiest,  and  keep  up  the  same  as 
iiiiween  the  sai.l  Woman's  Col'ege  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  so 
far  a.i  is  consistent  with  the  charter  of  the  University. 

Anil  in  consideration  of  each  and  all  of  t)ie  matters  aforesaid,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  has  this  day  assigned,  granted  and  conveyed  to  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  all  its  jjroperty,  real  and  petsonal,  together  with  all 
its  choses  in  action,  moneys  and  suhscriptions  set  forth  and  enumerated  in 
a  schedule  hereto  attached,  and  hath  agreed  and  covenanted  and  doth 
'.RTt-'by  agree  and  covenant  to  change  it^>  jjreseiu  corj)orate  name  to  that  of 
Woman's  College  of  the  Northwestern  University,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  method  was  also  provided  by  wliich,  .should  the  University 
tmstees  fail  to  carry  out  the  contract,  the  tru.stees  of  the  Kvans- 
lon  t.\)llege  for  Ladies  could  olitain  redress. 

One  year  more  was  invested  in  an  unavailing  efTort  to  make 
the  Woman's  College  and  the  Universit>-  keep  time  together. 
Charles  V.  had  not  more  trouble  in  his  famous  eflbrt  to  make  two 
watches  do  the  same  ! 

Having  been  elected  Profes.sor  of  ^^sthetics  in  the  University, 
1  heard  my  recitations  in  tlu-  pvesitieiit  .s  room  of  the  Univcrsit>- 
Imildini;.  It  was  entirel\  a  new  thing  to  the  students  to  recite  t(j 
lidies,  my  friend,  Kate  Jackson,  having  all  the  French  cla.s.scs  in 
-iie  University,  while  I  had  part  of  the  iCnglish  composition. 
They  tested  us  in  variotis  ways.  One  da_\  on  entering,  I  saw 
written  on  the  blackboanl,  "  Miss  Willard  runs  the  Freshman 
hke  a  pack  of  girls."  Without  admitting  by  word  or  look  that 
I  had  seen  the  flattering  .sftitence,  I  went  to  the  blacklK)ard 
behind  my  desk,  and  while  with  one  Imntl  I  erased  it,  with  the 
other  I  was  looking  into  my  uott'-book  for  illustrations  of  dilTer- 
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ent  rhetorical  styles,  and  sending  the  j-oung  men  to  the  l)lack- 
boards  around  the  room  each  to  write  out  a  sjiecimen  sentence. 

Another  time  they  entombed  a  howhng  cat  in  the  large  drawer 
of  mj'  desk,  and  its  orchestral  accuni])animent  did  not  intermit 
one  moment  during  the  hour  of  my  recitation,  but  if  ever  aiiv 
one  had  the  appearance  of  being  stone-deaf  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  have  been  the  person  and  this  the  occasion. 

Their  last  attempt  was  on  this  wise  :  Tlie  recitation  room 
door  bega!i  to  creak  vigorously,  the  weather  being  damp.  A 
young  man  would  enter  the  class  a  minute  late,  open  tlic  door 
the  whole  arc  of  its  liberty,  and  clo.se  it  carefully  whikr  iIr' 
squeaky  creak  went  on,  disturbing  us  not  a  little.  The  moment 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  another  young  man  just  a  minute  later 
would  open  the  door,  enter,  and  close  it  in  the  same  percussive 
manner,  and  so  on  until  a  dozen,  perhaps,  came  in  —  there  were 
no  more  mischievous  ojies  in  ni}  large  class  of  seventy.  I  made 
no  comment,  went  on  with  the  class  as  best  I  could,  l)ut  that 
night  a  trusty  student  wlio  was  working  for  his  board  at  Rest 
Cottage,  was  armed  with  a  lantern,  a  piece  of  soap  and  the  key 
to  that  recitation  room,  and  he  so  limbered  up  those  hiiiji;cs 
that  there  was  (ptite  a  surprised  look  on  the  faces  of  the  hoys 
when  next  day  the  door  swung  to  and  fro  as  if  on  velvet  mstead 
of  iron., 

I  was  reminded  of  these  occurrences  in  the  anteroom  of 
Moody's  great  tabernacle  in  Boston,  wl.ere  I  spoke  one  Sunda\ 
afternoon  in  1877  to  five  thousand  people  or  more.  Some  excel- 
lent ladie'S  wdio  accompanied  me  said  in  anxiety  when  I  was  about 
to  go  before  the  audience,  "Aren't  you  frightened?  Doesn't 
it  make  yoiu*  heart  beat  faster  to  step  out,  one  lone  woman  in 
sight  of  that  great  amphitheater?"  And  it  came  instantly  to 
my  mind  to  reply,  "You  never  taught  the  Freshman  class  in 
Northwestern  University  or  you  would  not  expect  one  who  lia> 
done  that  to  be  frightened  at  anything."  To  me  an  audience  i> 
like  a  well-bred  person,  quiet,  attentive,  sympathetic,  and,  Ik-sI  ot 
all,  not  in  a  position  to  answer  back  !  In  all  of  these  particu- 
lars it  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  a  lot  of  roj-stering  y oullis 
who  never  before  recited  to  a  lady  teacher  and  who  are  tn  ing  lit' 
mettle  and  their  own.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  the  larL^^ 
majority  were  gentlemen  and  l)rotliers,  whom  I  recall  with  IIk 
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kindest  remembrance  and  in  many  cases  with  sisterly  affection 
because  of  their  manly  considerateness  toward  me  in  those  dif- 
ficult (lays. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  my  sj'stem  of  self-government 
had  fallen  into  ' '  desuetude  ' '  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ' '  innoc- 
uous." The  new  executive  did  !iot  consider  it  compatible  with 
tliL'  dignity  of  the  great  institution  wherein  our  Woman's  College 
was  Init  a  minor  fraction.  Some  attempts  to  revive  it  in  a  nujdified 
form  failed  to  meet  the  exigency  that  now  .came  upon  us,  for  the 
lease  of  Profes.sor  Jones's  school  building  having  expired,  our 
,^nris  boarded  in  the  villo-ge  during  two  thirds  of  my  last  year. 
A  '  self-ieport "  was  then  devised  to  be  filled  oitt  by  them  in 
writing.  But  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  the  young  men 
students,  who  were  not  under  rules,  being  particularly  Jiostile  to 
this  device  which  was  only  intended  to  tide  us  over  the  complex 
diflkulties  of  a  woman's  college  that  was  "all  about  town." 
When  the  spring  tenn  of  1874  opened,  the  new  college  being 
ready  for  occupancy,  we  moved  into  its  spacious  rooms  and  I 
believed,  and  do  believe  to-day,  that  if  the  internal  management 
had  been  left  with  the  ladies'  faculty  there,  we  coul'l  hjve  restored 
tile  good  order  and  good  feeling  that  were  the  chief  features  of 
that  singl-  ,  bright,  untrammeled  year — 1871-7?.  But,  oin- chief 
now  took  the  ground  that  the  young  women  would  get  on  \-ery 
well  with  very  little  supervision,  and  I,  who  had  thought  my.self 
an  emancipator  of  college  girls,  saw  myself  designated  "  :i  female 
Bluebeard  "  by  the  press.  On  the  test  question,  I  voted  all  alone 
in  one  of  the  la.'>t  faculty  meetings  of  my  history — my  good  friends 
beingf  either  absent  or  not  voting.  The\  knew  the  utter  useless- 
iiess  of  making  an  issue  with  the  president.  I  knew  it,  too,  but 
niy  resolve  was  taken,  the  world  was  wide,  and  I  would  not 
waste  my  lif:"  in  friction  when  it  could  be  turned  itUo  momentum. 

\\  ith  but  two  exceptions,  my  generous  girls  stood  with  me 
and  declared  that  the}-  would  gkidl\-  submit  to  any  rules  I  might 
thuik  best.  There  may  be  other  instances  on  record,  but  I  have 
not  found  them,  of  a  college  full  of  girls  crj'ing  for  rules  like 
iiousekeepers  tor  sapolio  !  But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  :  Practically 
■'lual  freedom  for  all  students  and  the  method  of  self-govermnent 
-  favored.  This  being  s^'^tled,  I  determined  to  resign.  My 
' 'iihcr,  l)rot3fcr  and  dear  friends  protested  with  might  and  main. 
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If  I  would  state  the  case  to  the  trustees,  they  felt  sure  ihal  I 
would   be  sustained  ;   I^vanstoniaus   were    all    my    friendN,   ihcv 
thought,   and   with  a   elearly   defined  issue   like  this,   the   local 
pressure  in  my   favor  wt)uld  be  stront;.      I  had  been   elected  lo  a 
most  honorable  life-position  at  a  salary  of  $2,400  i)er  year,  luul  no 
nione>-  laid  up,  and  iiooUier  means  of  sujiport  ;  it  was  consuniinak- 
folly  to  resign  a  position  so  congenial  as  "Dean  of  the  Woman.- 
College,  and  Professor  of  .Esthetics  in  the  Northwestern  rniw;- 
sity."     How  could  I  think  of  leaving  such  a  post?     Thus  thcv 
reasoned  long  and  loud.     But  to  my  trusted  few  I  stated  my  de- 
cision as  unalteral)le,  and  then  as  always  they  stood  by  me,  loyal, 
loving  and  true.     To  no  trustee  did  I  give  the  slightest  intimation 
of  my  purpose,  Init  went  quietly  on  with  my  work  ;  saw  tlie  stiw 
ard  of  the  Woman's  College,  who  had  been  authorized  to  dosi 
conducting  evening  prayers  while   I  sat  by  on  the  platform  an^i 
my  girls  looked  whole  encyclo])edias  of  rebellion  and  wriitli  ;  con- 
ducted my  art  classes  at  the  new  building  to  which  from  Rest  Col 
tage  I  removed  my  residence  ;  went  to  the  I'niversity  Hall  to  lica- 
my  college  classes  in  Knglish  comi)osition,  and  to  the  Preparator 
for  similar  classes  there  :  and  all  the  time  this  refrain  was  in  nn 
heart : 

"  I  am  to  go,  1  am  to  go  I  This  college  has  been  dearer  tu 
me  than  anythii'g  save  Poorest  Home.  Three  years  of  my  lile'> 
hardest  work  and  best  are  here  enshrined  ;  brick  In-  brick  I  vi. 
watched  these  handsome  walls  as  the\'  climbed  high  abox  c  llii 
trees,  and  thought,  "  Tliis  is  Professor  Jones's  college  of  which 
he  was  so  fond,  and  it  is  m\-  sister  Mary's  that  died  and  it  i^ 
mine."  With  a  faculty  of  women  gathered  around  me  that  ai\ 
like  a  band  of  sisters,  with  pupils  loving  and  beloved,  with  a  lite 
|x)sition  as  professor  of  the  branches  I  like  best  and  know  nio>i 
about,  and  an  adi.Hjuate  income  assured,  with  mother  and  Rot 
Cottage  oidy  two  blocks  away,  I  felt  too  tranquil  and  .secure. 
lUit  as  the  eagle  stirreth  her  nest  and  leadeth  forth  her  young,  .so 
the  Lord  alone  shall  lead  me  ;  I  must  go  ;  the  world  is  wide  ami 
full  of  elbow  room  ;  this  atmosphere  is  stifling — I  must  leave  it. 

On    June    16,    1874,   I    went    to  my  last    facidty    meeting 
How  I  dreaded  it !     The  beautihil  stone  building,  the  blue  lake 
.seen  through  the  trees,  the  pleasant  sky — I  took  last  i)icture.-  oi 
them   all.      In   the  president's  room  they  were  assend)le(l     those 
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men  (if  culture  and  consen'atism  of  whom  I  knew  that  none  were 
my  tiieniies,  and  several  were  my  friends.  Kate  Jackson  was 
\\itli  nie,  as  usual,  liavinti;  tlie  position  of  actinj;  professor  of 
Frciicli.  I  asked  and  received  permission  to  read  my  report 
'vhicli  was  as  follows  : 

To  TiiiC  I'Acri.TY — Authorized  by  a  rt'solutiou  of  some  weeks  since, 
I  will  indicate  briefly,  llie  i)rincii)al  points  develojjed  during  the  past  term 
mtlie  working  of  the  "  Rules  for  the  \V<nnau's  College." 

1      The  demand  of  a  certaiti  class  of  patrons  ami  of  stud;Mits  for  equ,:! 
ity  between  young  men  and  women  in  their  relations  to  tile  governnn.  nt 
sictiis  to    have    been   met    in  a  mamuT  generally  sali^fai'toiy,   by  making 
lui  special  requirement  of  young  women   boarding  outside  the  college  Imild- 
im(;  thus  placing  them,  in  all  regards,  on  the  same  basis  as  young  men. 

Those  parents  who  desire  to  entrust  their  daughters  with  the  respou- 
'lihilities  and  prerogatives  of  self-go\ernm(nt,  tan  certainly  make  no  com- 
;)i  lint  that  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  Northwestern  University. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  lo  the  fact  that 
a  large  aiul  estimable  class  of  patrons  do  not  find  their  wants  met  by  th.e 
\.stiiu  of  regulations  at  jiresent  p!cvailing  -lOiiliin  the  college  building 
innii  the  lirst,  I  have  bi'eu  impressed  with  this,  but  paiticulai  !y  so  within 
'bx  last  fortnight,  on  being  (juestioned  by  those  who  tonteinplate  intrust 
iiij;  their  daughteirv  to  the  care  of  this  faculty  and  who  are  not  entirely 
•i:sil)ii>;.'d  of  old  '  \\<K-  ])rejudices  against  "  mixed  schools  "  One  of  the  fust 
ii'|iiirii;sof  such  parents  is  ;  "To  what  extent  will  the  acquaintances  formed 
li  111)  (laughter,  and  the  social  attentions  she  receives,  be  regulated  by  those 
iiiiler  whose  care  I  place  her  ?  " 

A  gentleman  from  Kansas  applying  >i'i  behalf  of  his  motherless  daugh 
tiTof  fifteen,  asked  me  this  question  with  much  anxiety.     In  view  of  the 
liict  that  young  ladies  in  the  building  receive  calls  from  whom  and  win  n 
'"lir  judgment  dictates  (out  of  study  hours"),  that  they  can  be  attended  by 
"llenieii  to  nearl\  all  the  public  exerc;A;s  of  the  in.-^titetion,  and  to  all  the 
.,'uliir  religious  meetings,  \Mthout  any  special  permission  ;    in  view,  also, 
the  luct  that  the}-  kave  the  grounds  at  all  times  fieely  (,ut  of  study  hours. 
'.\'\  thus,  on  Siturday  and  Sabbath  can  be  ahseiil  for  liouis  at  a  time  with 
outa  teacher's  cojernizfi'icei.    I  have  found  it  im])r;iclicabli    t(ian;v.er  tnuh- 
fiillvsiu'     uestitms  as  I  haw  referred  to,  awl  at  the  same  time  lo  secure  the 
vitroiiixi..  of  the  inquirer. 

.V    The  princi])le  having  been  recogniactl,  that,  within  the  college  Iniild- 

mg,  llu'  social  relations  of  yf-anag   ladies  are,  in   ilu    main,  left  to  l)e  deter- 

■'"ledhy  th.e  girls  tltiemsel<VK.^,    I  have   found  it  i  xtreuiely   dililcuil,  indeed 

iK'ssililc,  to  impress  them  with  the  diguitv  :in  !  importance  of  such  excep- 

lionstothe  general  rule,  ;u.  the  laculty  has  sem  lit  to  make.'' 

■riie  youttjt  ladies  were,  under  tliese  rules,  free  (>  i^d  with  young  in<  ti  to  all  iiuetinj(.s 
pf'l.iininj;!.)  tltt;  uhurcli  aud  sr'.iool,  and  only  askoil  in\  poruii-isioii  when  invited  to  con- 
'"*,  lc(  im<  s.  ttc,  oulsijlc  tlicBf  "refjular  l  xi-rcisfs.  ' 
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When  by  the  authority  of  this  faculty,  a  young  lady  can  receive  a  call 
daily,  if  she  chooses,  from  Mr.  A.  (even  if  the  teacher  in  char^i'  (kdib 
his  acquaintance  an  undesirable  one  for  her),  when,  if  she  cIioosls,  she 
can  attend  Monday  evenini^  jirayer-niectinjf,  Tuesday  class-meeting  and 
Wednesday  ])rayer-meetin}f,  and  on  I'riday  eveuiuj^  can  acctJUijiauy  him  lo  a 
literary  society,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  re<^'ards  it  as  unimportant  that 
she  obtain  permission  before  going  with  him  on  Thursday  evening  to  hear 
the  Hampton  singers? 

(3nce  admit  that  a  lady  student  is  (-ompetcnt  to  decide  upon  fonr  fifths 
of  the  "social  privileges"  of  a  given  week  and  she  will  soon  learn  Id  speak 
as  flijjpaiitly  as  she  thinks  lightly  of  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  iLiiiain- 
hig  fraction  of  her  liberty. 

4.  As  an  inference  from  what  has  been  stated  already,  let  me  reconl  the 
opinion  that  one  and  the  same  system  of  self-government  lor  all  lady 
students  within  the  building  as  well  as  without,  is  more  logical  and  will 
prove  more  successful  than  the  present  jjartial  measures,  which  suit  m  itlar 
the  radicals  nor  the  conservatives  and  are,  as  experience  and  their  own  listi- 
mony  conbine  to  prove,  unsuited  to  tlie  girls  themselves.  Indeed,  I  think 
girls  boarding  out  have,  xmder  the  present  system,  moral  advantages  over 
those  in  the  building  ;  for,  being  few  in  number  in  any  one  family,  they  are 
not  likely  to  go  to  such  extremes  as  when  assembled  in  one  building  they  are 
sure  to  reach,  when  left  so  largely  to  their  own  immature  juilgment.  ^lyown 
conviction  that  a  more  responsil)le  "  ho)iic  government," — one  more  wortliv 
pfa.  name  involving  an  interest  so  deep,  and  a  duty  so  high — is  the  truer 
solution  of  the  problem,  need  hardly  be  repeated  here  ! 

5.  It  has  been  my  task  to  administer,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  laws 
to  which  neither  rewards  nor  penalties  had  been  attached.  Mild  as  is  the 
code,  and  few  as  are  its  re(juisitions,  I  have  greatly  felt  the  need  of  some 
incentive  to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies  ;  and  though  no 
instance  of  violation  of  rule,  which  hn.s  come  to  my  knowledge,  has  jjassed 
mirebuked,  I  have  found  a  growing  unconcern  on  the  part  of  our  well- 
meaning  girls,  and  a  hardly- concealed  carelessness  on  that  of  others.  Let 
me  suggest  that  the  hope  of  advancement  to  a  higher  grade,  tlie  certainty  of 
a  report  sent  home  to  parents,  or  some  other  expedient,  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  rules, 

6.  The  effect  on  the  young  ladies,  of  being  left  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  judgment,  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  fort  mate.  Aside  ironi  the 
slight  esteem  in  which  they  have  come  to  hold  the  rules,  there  has  been  a 
stronger  tendency  toward  sociability  than  toward  study  on  the  part  of  man}, 
and  a  lightness  of  bearing,  a  pertness  of  speech  and  manner,  and  a  tendency 
to  disorder,  such  as  my  long  experience  in  a  school  family  has  never  wit- 
nessed hitherto. 

7.  I  do  not  deem  it  inappropriate  to  express,  in  this  connection,  the 
decided  ojnnion  that,  as  at  present  conducted,  the  experiment  of  receiving 
young  men  into  the  Woman's  College  building  as  day-boarders  has  not  war- 
ranted the  expectations  of  its  friends.     I  am  confident  that  this  opinion  i« 


^^  Behv'cen  the  Upper  and  Nether  Millstones.''^ 


shared  by  al'.  who  have  thoughtfully  oousidered  its  developments.  The 
young  men  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  carefully  chosen  ;  should  huve 
certain  restrictions  or  should  be  discontinued  altcjgetlur,  the  latter  bein),^  as 
itseeins  to  ine,  much  the  bitter  lourse  to  be  jnirsued.  Though  a  fev\  have 
bciti  gentlemen,  the  majority  have,  by  their  rude  behavior,  much  increased 
■JiL' unpleasantness  of  the  family  lift?,  while  their  in lluence  over  the  young 
iaiiies,  uniformly  directed  against  order  and  discipline,  has  rendered  the 
problem  of  government  much  more  comj^licated  than  it  would  otherwise 
hiivc  been. 

S.  In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  dii/y  of  a  plain  un- 
krstanding  with  the  public  on  the  (juestion  of  the  government  of  young 
ladies  in  this  institution. 

The  sn])p()sition  is  as  natural  as  it  is  universal,  that  a  school  having  a 
Allies'  department,  undertakes  special  supervision  of  this  class  of  pupils, 
particularly  in  regard  to  their  social  relations.  The  public  mind  is  fully 
[jiTsu.ided  that  this  is  the  jiolicy  of  the  Woman's  College,  not  only  from 
till-  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  newspaper  controversy  of  last  winter, 
al  which  time  the  supposition  w  as  correct. 

Repeatedly  have  mothers  who  intended  sending  their  daughters  to  this 
institutio!!,  asked  me  within  the  last  month  "If  this  were  not  a  strict 
sdiool  ? "  and  it  has  proved  an  ungracious  task  to  correct  this  ijuite  erroneous 
opinion. 

But  consider  expressions  like  the  following  from  the  new  catalogue  :  "  A 
home  for  young  women,  where  their  morals,  health  :uul  manners  can  be  con- 
i'.autly under  the  special  care  of  women;"  "special  advantages  (jf  watch- 
are,"  and  others,  of  the  like  import,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  disciepancy,  ot 
which  you  have  not  been  aware,  between  these  statements  and  the  system 
uow  in  force. 

My  own  relation  to  the  Woman's  College  has  brought  out  the  difliculty 
above  referred  to  in  a  light  more  vivid  than  agreeable.  With  the  parents 
I  none  side  asking,  "  What  safeguards  can  you  offer  to  my  daughtiT  in  her 
:  nihand  inexperience?"  and  the  financial  interests  on  the  other  urgingthe 
inmost  possible  conciliation  of  patronage  (in  view  of  an  impaired  exchequer) 
1  liave  newly  illustrated  the  i)eril  of  being  between  the  upjier  and  the 
nttlier  tnillstones. 

Clearly  there  are  but  two  courses  open  to  the  University  :  First,  no 
special  reiiuirements  for  young  women,  either  in  the  building  or  in  private 
tamilies,  and  a  frank  avowal  of  such  policy  to  patrons  and  intjuirers  ;  or, 
>tcond  (the  idea  of  general  supervision  having  been  abandoned  by  the  fac- 
''.'.lyi,  a  systematic  oversight  of  the  daily  life  and  associations  of  those  board- 
'■''■'i  wilhiu  the  college  walls.  I  do  not  mean  the  old-fashioned  boarding 
school  system,  which  I  never  advocated,  but  I  do  mean  such  care  and  over- 
sight, as  will  replace,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  influence  of  home. 

Alltiiis  I  can  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  with  the  more  (Urectuess,  because 
if  its  being  my  last  utterance  in  my  present  relations  to  you. 


^3<' 


"  irc'  Mnsi    ll'ork  for  Peace. 


I  hiive  lonj^  thouglit  there  was  but  one  fittinj^  seciiiel  ti)  iny  exjariiiinv 
of  the  past  scliool-yi'ar,  exjierienees  of  which  btit  littU'  has  come  to  lliu  >ur 
face  ill  the  iiieetiiijis  of  the  taeuhy.  Vet,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  lioim! 
tor  an  improveimiit  in  tlu-  oulk)ok  of  the  Woman's  Collejje.  I  fnialh  dtii  i 
mined,  sonn-  weeks  since,  u])on  a  carefnl  reconsideration  t)l  the  wlinl, 
(piestion  of  my  relations  to  the  I'niversitx ,  and,  as  a  n-snlt,  1  wrote  in\ 
resignation  several  days  ago,  which  I  shall  present  to  the  trustees  on  Tik-^ 
day  next. 

As  my  last  word  concerning  the  vexed  cpiestion  of  government  iniu 
which,  in  my  ojiinion,  in\-olves  that  of  the  success  of  the  co-i(iuc;uii.ii 
experiment  to  which  I  have,  in  Ivvanston,  given  some  of  my  best  years  ,  \.-\ 
me  a^k  th.it  the  faculty-  carefully  rc'view  the  whole-  (pie^tion,  nut  ()iil\  oii 
its  merits,  but  in  the  light  of  this  tirm's  experience,  that  ^-on  allow  ^jin. 
weight  tu  the  womanly  judgment  of  her  who  shall  succeed  me  as  Dtai; 
that  the  <laily  devf)tional  exercise  at  the  Woman's  Collegi' be  pkiced  uiidc 
her  <  are  ;  and  that,  u])on  whatever  course  you  may  determine,  the  iiohcv  1.. 
clearly  stated  to  the  jiublic,  especially  to  ))arents  who  contemi)late  beiulin- 
their  daughters  to  this  institution. 

Rispectfull}-  submitted, 

b'KAXLTC.S   Iv    Wll,l..\Rl), 

Dean  of  the  Womau'!^  CoUeffe  of  .\'ortliu<e^lern  I'nivcrnty. 
June  /?,  iSjf. 

The  i-cading  over,  T  a.sked  if  Mis.s  Jack.son  and  I  might  be 
exctised.     The  president  nodded,  and  I  went  forth,  not  knowiiic 
whitlier  I   went,  hut  ghid,   tlu)Uo;h  grieved,   to  go.      I  jiass  over 
the  tr^'iug  ordeal  of  a  "  trtistee  meeting,"  in  whicli  it  .seemed  t 
nie  that  these  oppo.sed  wonld  fain  have  ])nt  nie  in  tlie  attitude  e; 
a  culprit,  while  those  who  were  my  friends  .said,  very  proiier!} 
"  We'd  fight  for  3-011  if  mhi  would  .stay,  l)ut  you  are  I)oinul  li  ,. 
and  we   must  work  for  peace."      I   remember  walking  into  ik 
University    chapel,    where  thi.s   trtistee    meeting  was  held  ;  ainl 
what  a  sta\-  and  solace  it  was  to  grasp  the  arm  of  my  belovnl 
friend  and  sister,  Mrs.  Hannah  Pearsons,  who  has  reminded  in. 
always  of  the  blessed  Hannah  of  old.     I  can  see  \\\\  Ijiolheiu: 
llie  rejiorter's  table, — -though  an  editor-in-chief,  he  chose  to  lieai 
for  himself  that  day, —  erect,  alert,  and  deeply  angered  ;  ni_\  loyni 
knight  always.      I  can  see  the  sad  faces  of  those  faithful  woniiMi, 
the  trustees  of  the  old  college,  and   the  thoughtful  looks  of  tk- 
officers  of  our  educational  association,  and  my  dear  pupils  with 
their  sympathetic  eyes.      My  resignation  was  read  and  referreil 
without   debate,    to   a    "Special     Committee   on   the   Woman's 
College."     It  read  as  follows  : 
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IvvwsToN.   luiu-  ;;,,  1S74, 
Gentlrmcn    and  Ladies  0/  the  Poard  of    Trustees  of  the  Xortliwestcin 

Vniversity : 

It  lias  r.iowly,  hut  surely  bi'tiuiii'  evident  that  I  ciii  in  vir  rairy  into  cx- 
,ciilitiii  my  (Kepest  convictions  conccrninj,'  tlu'  iiui.rcsls  of  the  "Woniairs 
uilk^:  under  the  existing  policy  ol'.Ljovcrnincnl. 

I  theic-fore  rosi>jn  the  olTicc  of  Dean  of  tlu'  Woman's  College,  anil  I'ro- 
icssorof  /r.sthetiis  in  the  University  to  which  yon  elected  me  one  year  ago. 

Tlure  are  other  reasons  for  this  action,  which  justice  to  myself  would 
rwiuire  lue  to  name  in  the  hearing  of  the  trustees,  hut  f  refrain  from  doing 
tliisiiutof  regard  to  interests  which  must  take  jirecedeuce  of  any  jicrsonal 
consideraliou,  Respectfully  submitted, 

FrANCICS  E.  WII.LARI). 

Relative  to  the  tbregoing  documents  bj'  me  ])resenterl,  the 
followini,'  reports  were  made  l)y  the  special  committee  atul  uiiaiii- 
moiisly  adopted  by  the  trustees  : 

Your  commillee  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  Woman's  College  and  in  connection  therewith  the  resigna- 
tion presented  to  I'.ie  board  of  Irnstees  by  Miss  Frances  Iv.  Willard  of  Ikt 
pn-itioti  as  I)(.an  of  said  College  and  Professor  of  .Ivsthetics  in  the  Korth- 
wt^iiru  Iniversity.  would  resi)eclfully  report  that,  while  they  profoundly- 
rci^rct  that  any  reasons  slu)uld  be  supposed  to  exist  sufficient  to  induce 
-lull  rtsigiiatioti,  they  would  recommend  the  accej)tance  of  the  same  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  They  further  report  that  in  view  of  the  intimation 
omtaiiu  il  in  the  letter  of  resignation  of  Miss  Willard  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  f^uvernmcnt  in  the  Woman's  College  is  in  her  conviction  defective, 
the  eoiiintittee  ask  leave  for  further  time  to  inquire  into  tlu-  grounds  upon 
whidi  tile  ol)jections  are  founded,  and  to  mature  and  indicate  the  projjer 
remedy  for  any  such  defects  they  maj-  find  to  exist. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  the  substance  of  the 
'iUer  ])arl  being  laid  over  for  further  action.  The  final  report 
va-i  as  follows,  and  was  also  unanimously  adopted  ; 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  subjects  of  interest  pertaining  to 
t:ie  Woman's  College  would  respectfully  rej)ort  upon  tlie  (piestioii  (if  rules 
for  the  Wiiiiian's  College  and  for  women  attending  different  departments  of 
t'lt  University,  v?hich  question  is  suggested  for  i)ieseiit  ((msideralion  by  the 
'' !-i;..;natioii  of  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  ;  that  the  system  of  e<>- 
•^'lucition  is  new  to  the  trustees  of  the  University,  and  new,  as  well,  i:i 
Its  University  form  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  (if  the 
"  Oman's  College,  and  it  is  not  siirjjrising  that  there  should  have  been  a 
''iilerence  of  views  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  as  to  the  proper  rules 
't'iuired  uiidc'-r  the  circumstanees.  That  the  existing  rules  were  not  the 
txart  views  of  ativ  ])articul;ir  member  of  tlie    familty    and    not   jirtcisely 
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The  Special  Committee  Reports, 


what  nny  single  one  would  have  suRKCStcd,  that  they  were  in  tlu'  nature 
of  acoiiiproinise  of  (lifTerent  views,  seems  true.     There  is  no  donlit  tliat  t' 
De.in  of  the  Woman's  College  supposed  in  the  formal  union  of  tlic  \V(iiii,i:,> 
College  with  the  University,  all  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Wc'Ui  u's  College  was  reserved  to  itself,  and  was  not  to  be  extuistd  li 
the  faculty  of  the  University  ;   that    suhsecjuently  she  cordially  uiiitt.' iv:;:; 
the  i)resident  in  framing  rules  that  after  much  public  and  private  discuss;  :: 
were  regarded  as  defective,  and  in  this  view  she  was  u!iderftnod  In- a  r; 
jority  of  the  faculty  to  concur  ;  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  pul)lic  discus- \  ;i 
had  ceased  with  reference  to  the  rules,  the  faculty  of  the  University  took   > 
and  fully  considered  the  (juestion  ;  that  in  this  discussion  the  Dian  of  t'lc 
Woman's  College  was  not  in  full  accord  on  the  general  principles  of  j;,,v. 
crnment  for  young  women  with  the  faculty,   or  a  majority  of  them;  h,;; 
it  was  understood   that  in   the  main,  all   parties  assented  to  the  rules  ,- 
adopted,  though   in  some  points  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  tlu 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  College.      Distinct   provisions   were  made  by  t!;.; 
faculty  that  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  shall,  frotn  time  to  tiiiu 
report  to  thi^  facult\  u]ion  the  success  of  the  rules  adopted  b\  the  faeul;- 
That  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  was  greatly  solicitous  for  tliewd 
fare  atul  successful  administration  of  the  Woman's  College,  the  coinniiltie 
fully  believe;  that  she  believed  herself  without  adequate  authority  for  a 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  Woman's  College  is  also  manifest 

The  committee  on  the  other  hand  fully  believe  the  faculty  of  the  Tnivc- 
sity  were  equally  anxious  for  the  successful  administration  of  the  Woman « 
College,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  render  any  aid  that  they  belkvui 
would  contribute  to  that  end,  and  that  they  regarded  the  rules  iidoiUeila- 
an  experiment.  That  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  made  no  requt't 
to  the  faculty  of  the  University  for  additional  rules  seems  to  be  conce.lil. 
That  she  did  not,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  wish,  wiih 
too  great  haste,  to  pronounce  the  existing  rules  insufficient,  or  by  the  con- 
sideration that  she  would  delay  such  suggestion  until  by  her  announal 
resignation  all  personal  cousiderations  should  be  eliminated  from  tin- 
subject. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Universitv 
made  arrangements  without  consulting  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  • 
the  faculty  of  the  University,  with  referenci.'  to  day  boarders  in  the  Woiinm  • 
College,  that  proved  not  wise,  and  which  have  been  discontinued. 

The  committee  would  recommend  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  ilui 
at  an  early  day  they  reconsider  and  re-examine  the  rules  of  the  Womin s 
College,  and  that  in  any  respect  in  which  they  shall  be  found  in.'i<lei|uatt '  v 
administration  to  a  complete  ami  thorough  safeguard  of  the  students,  tlui 
they  be  amutuled  or  added  to. 

The  conmiittee  are  persuaded  that  tae  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Lni- 
versity  have  a  united  puqjose  to  make  the  Woman's  College,  in  iisdepari- 
ments  of  instruction  and  government,  worthy  the  fullest  public  cunfidi-nci. 

This  "  vSpecial  Committee"  was,  as  I  tlicn  belicvtil,  tnort- 
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gilded  from  the  first  to  the  side  of  the  stronger,  and  before  it, 
when  arraigned  as  not  having  cairied  out  the  rules  efficiently, 
I  hurst  out  crying,  and  left  the  room.  Finding  ray  brother  with 
a  carriage  at  the  gate,  I  soon  reached  friendly  shelter. 

So  it  was  over,  the  greatest  sacrifice  my  life  had  known  or 
ever  can  know.  For,  lying  there  alone  in  our  beautiful  college, 
s(i  thankful  to  be  out  of  sight  in  my  own  quiet  suite  of  rooms, 
plamicd  for  me  by  the  loving  care  of  the  good  women  whom  I 
had  worked  with  .so  happily,  there  came  to  mc  the  sense  of  an 
injustice  .so  ()ver\vhelming  that  no  other  experience  of  mine  com- 
pares with  it  in  poignancy.  "  I  tried  so  hard  and  meant  .so  well !  " 
Over  and  over  again,  I  said  those  words  and  with  agony  of  tears 
I  pitied  my.self  then  and  there,  .so  that  they  heard  me  all  through 
the  hall,  and  were  frightened  by  mj'  anguish.  ICvening  wore 
on,  and  at  his  handsome  residence  near  l)y,  the  president's  levee 
went  forward.  I  cot  id  .see  its  flashing  lights  and  flitting  forms 
as  I  lay  there  alone,  and  music  by  the  band  smote  my  tired  cars. 

At  last  everything  grew  still  and  sweet  and  holy,  while  far 
into  the  night  the  deep  June  sky  bent  over  me  with  a  beauty  that 
was  akin  to  tenderness.  The  .storm  in  my  .s(ml  ebbed  away 
slowly,  the  sobs  cea.sed,  the  long  sighs  were  less  frequent.  As 
(lies  the  wave  along  the  shore,  so  died  away  for  evermore  my 
sorrow  to  lose  the  beautiful  college  that  my  heart  had  loved  as 
other  women's  hearts  love  their  .sweet  and  sacred  homes.  In  the 
lon^^  hours  that  followed,  the  peace  that  pa.s.seth  inidcrstanding 
settled  down  upon  my  soul.  God  was  revealed  to  me  as  a  great, 
brooding  Motherly  Spirit,  and  all  of  us  who  tried  to  carry  on  the 
L'niversity,  while  He  carried  on  the  Universe,  seemed  like  little 
boys  aud  girls,  who  meant  well,  but  who  did  n't  always  under- 
stand each  other.  The  figure  was  of  children  playing  in  a  inir.s- 
m-,  and  one  little  boy  had  more  vigor  than  the  rest  of  us,  and, 
naturally,  wanted  us  to  play  his  way,  while  a  little  girl,  whom  I 
thought  I  could  identify,  said,  "  No  ;  my  way  is  best  !  "  Then  a 
deep  voice  declared,  "  This  is  the  interpretation — good  to  forgive, 
best  to  forget. "  And  then  the  happiness  that  mocketh  speech, 
flowed,  like  the  ble.s.sed,  trancpiil  river  of  dear  old  Forest  Home, 
all  through  my  soul,  and  overflowed  its  banks  with  quiet,  happy 
tears. 
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My  cousins,  Rev.  S.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton,  who  won-  assn- 
ciatcd  with  me  from  the  first  in  all  this  college  enteri)risi. ,  mid 
my  friend  Kate,  were  sent  for  at  this  point  by  my  rooiii-mak, 
Miss  Harriet  Reed.  The  record  as  my  cousins  have  written  it 
out,  is  this  : 

Well  do  I  retiiemherf  writes  Mr.  N. )  the  rap  upon  our  door  in  ilie  ilm) 
new  Woman's  Collfj^e  building  at  Hvanslon,  our  luoruiui;  in  Jtuic,  i,^;;. 
It  was  an  early  liour,  while  it  was  ytt  dark.  To  the  (juestiou,  "  Who  •.» 
there?"  a  friendly  voice  responded,  adding,  "Mrs.  N'.,  I  wish  you  would 
cotne  to  Miss  Willard's  room.  vShe  has  not  slijit  during  the  inght.  .Soiiic 
thing  is  the  mattt  r  with  her,  I  don't  know  what." 

The  call  was  ni.stantly  heeded,  and  we  found  Miss  Willard,  ihougli 
surprised,  ytt  glad  to  see  us. 

She  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  everything  right  between  herself  aii  1 
those  from  whom  she  had  so  widely  dilTered.  And  so  intent  was  sliu  upon 
tills  purpose  that  she  urged  us  to  send  out  at  once  to  call  in  those  who  had 
been  so  eagerly  engaged  in  op])osilion  to  her,  that  she  m'ght  ask  jianlon  <i| 
them  all.  Hut  wi-  who  were  then  present  were  slow  to  bilieve  that  this  w.is 
any  part  of  her  duty.  Yet  we  could  not  fail  to  see  //o.v  fasr  il  >i>u>  UMi 
iCilli  lirrio  obi-y  the  best  impidses  of  her  heart  in  ])Utling  away  ivt rvthiiK' 
that  seemed  uuChristian  ;  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  eonnnissioii,  if 
"word,  thouj.lit  or  deed,"  for  since  the  heavenly  vision  was  present,  noth- 
ing must  be  kept  bark.  The  joy  of  forgiveness  wtis  with  her.  Of  this  I 
have  never  known  a  brightir  example. 

It  was  now  lull)  morning  ;ind  Miss  Willard's  mother  was  sent  tor,  wh" 
came  with  a  carriage,  saj'ing  that  "her  own  hoHie  and  lur  own  folks  uai. 
what  Frank  needed,"  so  she  w.as  carried  away  from  her  well-In  loved  i:olkj:i 
forever.  Mrs.  N.  and  myself  took  an  early  train  for  Wisconsin.  .\.s  m 
passed  from  this  scene  of  "heaveidy  vision,"  in  which,  as  Miss  Willard  had 
.said,  "  Ciod  seemed  so  great,  so  loving,  and  human  pl;ins  so  small,"  In- 
marked  to  my  wife,  "  Our  eousiu  is  either  soon  to  go  to  her  lieavenly  home 
or fioiii  this'  time  her  life  is  to  he  eulari^rd  !  This  wonderful  manifestation 
of  Divine  grace  means  something  imnsu'al." 

KIl'TltKN  Vi;.\KS  I,.\TER. 
In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  facts  as 
they  .seemed  to  me  at  the.  time,  and  to  do  this  with  all  iM)ssibk 
considerateness  and  charity.  But  seen  through  the  long  telescope 
of  fifteen  years,  and  from  a  totally  dilTerent  angle  of  vi.^ioii,  lln- 
whole  affair  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  I  now  ])erceive  that  our 
Woman's  College  building,  its  traditions,  plans  and  purposes,  all 
suited  admirably  to  an  independent  institution,  were  not  adapted 
to  our  relations  as  a  department.  Tlte  co.st  of  this  hnildiiig 
greatly  embarrassed  the  trustees,  upon  whom  the  failure  ol  ciir 
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subscription  list,  after  the  Chicago  fire,  threw  burdens  greater  than 
they  tclt  able  to  bear,  and  probably  prejudiced  them  somewhat 
;i"ainst  our  movement.  The  steward,  who  was  authorized  by 
the  president  to  conduct  prayers  in  my  stead,  was  a  Methodist 
minister  and  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  for  whose  dignity 
his  brother  minister  showed  a  consideration  that  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  due. 

But  the  clashing  of  my  theory  of  a  woman's  college  against 
iiiir  president's  theory  of  a  man';,  university  was  the  storm  center 
u\  the  difficulty.     An  executive  chief,   the  law  of  whose  mind 
made  general  supervision  his  policy  in  the  departments,  was  sud- 
denly exchanged  for  one,  the  law  of  whose  mind  made  special 
supervision  the  necessary  policy  and  I,  at  least,  as  a  departmental 
leader,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  change  !     Young  men  students 
helped  on  the  revolt  against  the  restrictions  that  .seemed  to  me 
essential  after  my  plan  of  self-govennnent  was  set  aside,  and  their 
watchword,  "Equal  rights  for  us  all,"  was  certainly  chivalric,  and 
in  a  deep  sense,  just.     So  far  as  the  difficult  question  of  govern- 
ment in  such  an  institution  is  concerned,  I  would  now  say,  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  clearer  sight  of  these  more  impartial 
years:  put  all  on  the  same  plane,  but  lift  the  plane  on  which 
ymiiig  niaidiood  stands  to  the  higher  level  of  young  womanhood. 
Have  a  college  senate  of  students  made  up  of  representatives  from 
all  departments,  and  let  them  conduct  the  government.      This 
would  break  down  the  false  ideas  of  "  honor  "  that  are  among  the 
student's  greatest  temjjtations  ;  bani.<?h  the  hatefulness  of  espion- 
age and  give  the  noblest  incentives  to  truthfulness  in  word  and 
deed.      With  present  light,   I  would  organize  a  .school  as  the 
national   Government   is  organized  —  the  college  president  and 
faculty  being  analogous  to  the  Supreme  Court — and  would  make 
the  discipline  of  our  young  people's  formative  years  a  direct  prep- 
aration and  rehearsal  for  their  participation  in  the  govennnent  of 
their  country,  later  on.     This  would  leave  the  minds  cf  teachers 
free  to  develop  their  specialties  of  instructit)n,  and  to  lay  deep 
and  broad  foundations  for  the  ripe  scholarship  that  is  the  glory 
of  a  great  seat  of  learning.     Moral  horticulture  at  home  and  at 
H-liool  nuist  always  be  the  basis  of  success  in  developing  Christian 
character  among  students,  but  participation  in  the  govenmient 
would  place  them  in  organic  contact  with  the  wisest  and   most 
16 
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parental  minds  among  their  teachers,  and  thus  head  and  hian 
culture  \v(»uld  go  on  side  by  side.  vSo  much  for  my  prtsim 
outUH)k  and  tiieory  of  school  government,  which,  if  I  \\\rc  td 
begin  my  district  .school  in  Harlem  at  fifty,  as  I  shall  not,  iiistf.id 
of  at  twenty  as  I  did,  should  be  at  once  instituted  in  plactdf  a 
set  of  rules  with  a  rattan  back  of  them.  And  were  I  now  at 
ICvanston,  I  w(mld  urge  this  view  with  what  I  fear  miglu  Ik 
regarded  as  "pernicious  activity"  uiK)n  the  grave  and  revered 
leaders  who  very  likely  know  a  hundred  times  better  than  I  do 
how  to  conduct  a  university. 

It  grieves  nie  that  I  can  not  truthfully  say  I  left  the  Dtan 
ship  of  a  college  and  a  professor's  cliair  in  one  of  America's  liesl 
universities  on  purpose  to  take  up  temperance  work,  but  the 
inivarnished  tale  here  told  nuist  forever  dispel  that  rare  illusion 
It  is  however  true,  that  having  left,  I  determined  upon  teni])L'raiia 
work  in  face  of  temi)ting  offers  to  teach  in  New  York  City  and 
several  other  centers,  and  held  to  temperance  work  thouj^li  de- 
lightful positions  outside  its  circle  have  been  open  to  me  all  aloiij; 
the  years.  Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  tiiis  con.stancy  ;  I  had,  at 
last,  found  my  vocation,  that  is  all,  and  learned  the  secret  of  a 
happy  life. 

A  few  months  after  I  left  Evanston  and  while  I  was  president 
of  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mr.  Robert  Pearsall  vSniith,  a  wealthy 
Philadeljihia  manufacturer,  and  at  that  time  a  leading  evaiii^elist, 
came  to  Chicago  and  gave  Bible  readings  of  wonderful  power,  in 
Lower  Farwcll  Hall.  I  remember  he  was  staying  at  thevShennan 
Hou.se,  where  he  invited  several  ladies  and  gentletnen  to  dint 
with  him,  and  afterward  I  had  an  earnest  conversation  with 
him  about  the  Christian  life.  I  told  him  of  the  circiinistana> 
luider  which  I  left  the  University,  and  that  I  had  unkind  teeliiiK^ 
toward  several  who  were  then  comiected  with  it,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  for  any  length  of  time  feU 
other  than  cordial  good  will  toward  every  human  being,  and 
tlumgh  I  was  now  greatly  ameliorated  in  mind  toward  all,  I 
still  felt  and  wished  to  do  .something  farther  in  the  (liiectidii 
of  a  more  friendly  understanding  with  some  of  those  whose  asso 
ciate  I  l;ad  .so  recently  been.  "  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  my 
friend,"  he  said  :  "take  the  morning  train  for  Kvanstmi,  see 
each  and  all  Ix-'tween  whom  and  yourself  there  is  the  faii»  st 
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'iniid,  and  without  askiiij;  them  to  make  any  acknowkd^nicnt 
whatever  to  you,  Tiecly  pour  out  in  their  cars  your  own  acknowl- 
iilj^iiKUl,  with  the  assurance  of  your  affectionate  gmxl  will." 
And  this  I  did  next  day.  The  recital  of  my  experience  in  ^oinj^ 
ii.ick  on  such  an  errand  to  "my  ain  familiar  town,"  would  he 
Mitli  patiietic  and  huiuorous.  At  first  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
ialared  I  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  the  had  hehavior 
;;,ul  bcci,  vholly  on  one  side,  and  it  vvoidd  he  an  undignified  and 
!;v|)()critical  admission  of  ill-conduct  if  I  should  go  md  make 
.ipolojfy.  My  hrother  was  specially  strenuous  on  this  point,  hut 
;  viid  i(t  him,  "  I  am  going  to  .see  the  president  of  the  University; 
\ on  arc  my  only  near  male  relative,  and  1  think  it  I)ehooves  you 
til  act  as  my  escort."  When  the  matter  was  put  hefore  him  in 
this  light  he  could  not  refuse  to  accompany  me.  There  was  a 
nvival  meeting  that  night  in  the  University  chapel  that  we 
•lUcnded  and  in  which  I  was  called  upon  to  participate,  which 
[  (lid.  When  it  was  over  and  nearly  all  liad  left  the  chapel,  my 
'irniliL'r  went  forward  to  the  president  and  said  I  rvished  to  speak 
tMhiin  and  he  would  please  tarry  for  a  moment.  How  plainly  I 
uii  see  at  this  moment  the  tall,  slight  figure  of  my  hrother  as  he 
."•trolled  up  and  down  the  ai.sle,  at  a  di.stance,  while  in  a  rece.ss  of 
t'.tdiapel  I  went  to  the  president,  .saying  as  I  extended  my  hand, 

I  beg  your  jiardtm  for  everything  I  have  ever  done  and  .said 

that  was  not  right,"  with  other  friendly  words,  ass'iring  him  that 

I  desired  to  Ik-  at  jieace  with  God  and  every  human  soul.     He 

received  me  with  the  utmo.st  kindness  and  responded  in  about 

these  words:   "To  one  who  comes  to  me  as  magnanimously  as 

i}'iu  have  done,  I  surely  can  not  say  less  than  that  I  beg  your 

pardon,"  and  from  that  hour  we  have  been  the  be.st  of  friends. 

He  and  my  hrother  shook  hands,  too,  which  was  no  small  victory. 

j  ethers  whom   I  .saw  received  me  with  tenderness  even,  and  we 

jkiieU  in  prayer  with  many  tears,  s(j  that  when  I  left  tlie  dear  home 

h'.llajje  and  came  whi/./ing  back  to  my  duties  in  the  city,  the 

[Wnancy  of  my  .spirit  was  greater  than  if  I  had  been  made  that 

'ly  tile  heir  to  some  rich  inheritance.  Nor  do  I  know,  nor  ever 
I  "Kan  to  know  in  this  or  any  world,  a  reason  why  any  human 

''^iuR  should  hesitate  to  sjx'ak  to  mc  with  cordiality  and  kind- 
I less,  or  why  any  middle  wall  of  partition  should  exi.st  between 
Iffly  .spirit  and  any  other  human  spirit  that  God  has  made. 
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Tlu-  vexed  (luestion  of  jjovernmcnt  received  sjKvial  atleiitidn 
after  I  left,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Woman  •, 
Collej^e  has  Ik'cu  under  the  accomplished  Deans.  I'*llen  SoiilO  aiid 
Jane  M.  liancroft,  and  is  under  the  present  gifted  Dean,  I'mf. 
Kena  A.  Michaels,  doinj;  for  younj;  women  all  that  their  par(.iit> 
could  exiH.'cl  from  a  first-class  institution,  while  the  I'liivcrvitv 
as  a  whole,  with  its  two  millions  iiivested.  its  eleven  elcj^anl  hMJM 
in^s,  twelve  departments,  one  hundred  professors,  atul  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  students,  j;reatly  outratiks  any  other  west  (,! 
Lake  Michigan,  and  richly  deserves  its  name  of  the  "  Noktii 
wi-sti:kn"  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  great  and  com])reheiisivi' 
designation.  Steadily  may  its  star  climb  toward  the  zoniih, 
growing  clearer  and  more  bright  with  each  succeeding  year ! 


OOt^tOI  COTTACC,    (VWSTON. 
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Tin;  iv\k  (H-   IIi:wi:ns  iiiinds  low    to  /// av 

III'!    COMI'.S    lo    .slloKi;    WHO   SAILS    WITH    Mi:.' 
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THE  TIREIvKSS  TRAVKLKR. 


KARLY  JOURiNKYINoS. 

One  lonef?ome  day  in  early  spring,  gray  with  fog  and  moist 
with  niin,  a  Sunday  at  that,  and  a  I'uritan  vSunday  in  the  bargain, 
1  stood  in  the  doorway  of  our  ohl  barn  at  Forest  Home.  There 
was  no  church  to  go  to,  and  the  time  stretched  out  before  me 
loii^'  and  desolate.  I  cried  out  in  querulous  tones  to  the  two 
vlio  shared  my  every  thought,  "'  I  wonder  if  v,\'  shall  ever  know 
anything,  see  anybody,  or  go  anywhere  !  "  for  I  felt  as  if  the  clo.se 
vUrtains  of  the  fog  hedged  us  in,  somehow,  from  all  the  world 
loides.  Out  spoke  my  cheery  brother,  .saying,  "Oh,  I  gue.ss  I 
wouldn't  give  up  quite  yet,  Prank!"  and  sweet  little  Mary 
clasped  my  thin  hand  with  her  wann,  chul)by  one,  looked  into  my 
fice  and  smiled  that  reassuring  .smile,  as  .sweet  as  sunnner  and  as 
fash  and  fair  as  violets.  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  away  ?  "  she 
a-iked. 

"Oh,  we  must  learn — must  grow  and  nm.st  achieve!  It's 
<\\c\\  a  big  world  that  if  we  don't  begin  at  it  we  shall  never  catch 
ip  with  the  rest,"  was  my  unquiet  answer. 

Always  in  later  years  when  the  world  has  widened  for  me, 

>  it  has  k'.'pt  on  doing,  I  have  gone  l^ack  in  thought  to  that 

ijray,  "misty,  moisty  morning,  when  cloudy  was  the  weather," 

and  been  ashamed  and  sorry  for  the  cross  child  I  was,  who  had 

I  little  faith  in  all  that  the  Heavenly  Father  had  in  store. 

My  mother  says  I  never  crept,  but,  being  one  of  those  cos- 
seted children  brought  up  by  hand,  started  at  once,  by  reason  of 
the  constant  attention  given  me  by  herself,  when  I  was  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  walk,  having  declined  up  to  that  time  to  do 
anything  except  sit  in  her  arms.  The  first  independent  trav- 
eling of  which  I  am  cognizant  was  running  away,  with  that 
primitive  instinct  of  exploration  that  seems  well-nigh  universal. 
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Our  overland  trij)  to  Wisconsin  in  my  seventh  year,  tw 
visits  to  Milwaukee,  the  fiiir,  lakeside  city,  and  one  to  my  birth- 
j)lace,  comprised  all  the  traveling  done  by  me  until  wecanicii 
ICvanston  to  attend  college. 

I  well  remember  the  profound  impression  made  upon  mo,  it 
nineteen  years  of  age,   by  the  first  hotel  I  ever  entered— ihi 
Matteson   House,    Chicago.     I    can  not  pass  the  buildinji;  that 
now   bears   this  name  without   shuddering   recollections  of  the 
itnpressive  si)ectacle  when  we  all  sat  down  to  diiuier  at  what  \\.v 
then  one  of  tlie  chief  hotels  ;  the  waiters  (all  white  men)  standiii- 
in  solemn  line,  then  at  a  signal,  with  consummate  skill  ami  i- 
by  "one  fell  swoop,"  inverting  the  covers  on  all  those  Iui-l 
steamnig  dishes,  without  letting  a  drop  fall  on  the  snowy  tabk. 
and  marching  out  like  a  detachment  of  drilled  soUliers  !    Anii 
never  did  a  sense  of  my  own  small  size  and  smaller  knowkd^c 
settle  down  upon  me  (juite  so  solidly  as  when  one  of  those  fault 
lessly  attired  gentlemen  in  claw-hammer  coat  and  white  cravat 
asked  me  "what  I  woidd  have."     I  glanced  helplessly  at  mv 
good  father  ;  his  keen  eyes  tv/inkled,  he  knew  the  man  oppressed 
me  by  his  likeness  to  a  clergyman  ;  he  .sununoned  him  for  a  con- 
ference, and  chose  my  dinner  for  me.     But  I  was  distressed  fur 
fear  I  should  do  something  awkward  under  these  strange  circum- 
stances, ate  almost  nothing,  and  had  a  wretched,  all-overish  seu>e 
of  being  unequal  to  the  situation.     Helplessly  I  envied  the  fair 
girl  of  sixteen  who  sat  beside  me,  and  was  full  of  merrj-  quip? 
with  father,  and  not  at  all  concerned  about  her  conduct  or  her- 
self—my  beautiful  sister  Mary. 

When  we  came  home  from  ray  year  as  "preceptress"  in 
Lima,  in  tlie  spring  of  1867,  we  found  my  dear  father  in  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Hoping  that  a  re- 1 
turn  to  his  early  home  and  the  society  of  his  near  relatives  wouki 
be  beneficial,  Kate  Jackson  and  I  induced  him  to  go  with  ustu 
Churchville,  in  September,  where  he  remained  with  his  only 
brother,  Zophar  Willard,  and  his  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Caroline  | 
Town,  until  the  24th  of  January,  1868,  when  his  worn  Ixjcly  suc- 
cumbed to  its  inexorable  fate,  and  his  triumphant  spirit  wafted  j 
its  way  to  heaven 

Inasmuch  as  my  father  was  with  his  family  and  had  mother  I 
to   care  for  him^  I  sought  employment  as  a  teacher  once  more, 
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the  impaired  fortunes  of  our  house  seeming  to  make  this  requisite. 
I  had  secured  a  situation  as  teacher  of  I'jiglish  Composition  in 
Lastll  Female  vScminary,  Auhunidale,  Mass.  My  trunks  were 
packed  to  go  there  from  Kate's  home  in  Paterson,  when  a  letter 
Iroin  mother  made  me  feel  that  my  destiny  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  I  therefore  telegraphed  to  father.  "  I  wi.sh  to  come  to 
you  ,  shall  I  not  do  so  ?  "  Receiving  his  reply,  "  Come  at  once," 
Kate  and  I  set  out  for  Churchville,  where  for  two  months  or 
more  my  only  thought  was  to  helj)  as  l)est  I  might  in  the  care  of 
my  father,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  with  whom  mother 
and  I  took  turns  in  watching  for  sixty  nights,  .^bc  having  already, 
with  my  uncle  and  atfnt,  had  the  care  for  neai  i>  two  months. 
This  season  of  solenni  vigils  was  the  most  refl( ciive  of  my  life. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night,  how  many  time^  '  sanjj  to  my  father 
the  old  hynuis  dear  tf)  us  at  home,  and  reau  or  wrote  ivhile  he 
slept,  '^l;.'  devotion  of  my  mother  and  of  my  father's  relatives 
can  tiot  be  described  it  was  complete.  Oni  loyal  friend  Kate 
>cttled  herself  in  a  (juiet  home  across  the  street  and  was  with  us 
daily.  When  the  sad  home-going  came,  she  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. A  conunittee  sent  for  the  purpose  met  us  on  the  train 
some  hours  before  we  reached  Chicago,  atid  when  we  arrived  in 
livanston  at  midnight  with  our  precious  burden,  lights  in  the 
homes  of  our  friends  all  along  the  streets  we  traversed,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness  they  felt  for  us  in 
our  sorrow,  and  our  home  was  bright  with  their  presence  and  the 
manifold  tokens  of  their  loving  care. 

All  that  winter,  mother,  Kate  and  I  kept  house  together.  In 
the  spring  we  went  to  visit  my  brother  Oliver  and  his  family  in 
Appleton,  Wis.,  where  mother  remained,  and  whence  going  to 
New  York,  Kate  and  I  sailed  on  our  long,  adventurous  journey. 

.\nd  now,  to  show  how  it  came  about  that  I  had  the  great 
advantage  of  living,  studying,  and  traveling  abroad  from  May 
1868  to  September  1870,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  my  dear  friend, 


KATE  JACKSON. 

On  my  return  from  Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  vacation  of 
1864,  I  went  according  to  my  custom  to  tl^e  regular  prayer- 
meeting  in  our  old  church  in  Evanston,  and  participated  accord- 
ing to  my  custom  in  the  exercises.     At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
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when  I  greeted  my  true  and  tried  friends,  Dr.  D.  P.  Kidder  and 
family,  I  found  with  them  a  young  lady  who  had  been  Ibr  souk 
months  their  guest.  Many  years  before,  her  father  had  hccn  ;i 
member  of  Dr.  Kidder's  church,  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  lliu  Um 
families  were  special  friends.  The  young  lady's  name  \\a> 
Katharine  A.  Jackson,  and  her  father  was  James  Jackson,  founder 
and  at  that  time  proprietor,  of  the  New  Jersey  Locomotive  \\'orks. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  of  great  force  of  character  and  the 
sterling  uprightness  and  energy  of  a  North-of-Ireland  Protestant. 
He  had  built  up  a  fortune  for  himself  and  family,  and  his  daugli 
ter  Kate  had  received  a  careful  vtducation  at  the  Ladies'  vSemiiiarv 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  she  wos  foreAost  as  a  scholar,  having 
a  very  exceptional  gift  for  the  languages,  esi)ecially  Latin  and 
French.  She  had  been  the  salutatonan  of  her  class,  and  since 
graduation  had  gone  on  with  her  studies  until  she  was  remarkahly 
accomplished  in  her  specialties.  This  young  lady,  not  then  a 
Christian,  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  even  "seriously  disposed," 
always  declared  that  she  took  a  liking  to  me  on  sight,  or  rather 
on  Bound,  for  I  think  it  was  my  simple  and  fearless  testimony  as 
one  who  wished  to  lead  a  Christian  life  that  first  attracted  her,  a 
fact  that  has  always  made  me  thankful. 

Being  of  a  very  enterprising  disposition,  Kate  went  a  year  or 
two  after  her  graduation  away  down  to  Brenham  on  tlie  lirazd? 
River,  Texas,  where  she  taught  French  in  Chapel  Hill  vSeminary, 
only  coming  home  when  the  war  broke  out.  She  had  lost  her 
mother  early  in  life,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  live  at  lv.)me. 

We  were  much  together  that  sunmier,  and  when  I  assnmed 
the  principalship  of  the  Grove  School  in  Evanston,  she,  just  for 
the  novelty  of  it,  assisted  me,  and  gave  much  additional  jjopu 
larity  to  the  school  by  teaching  French.  When  I  was  cliosen 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Methodist  Ladies'  Cen- 
tenary Association,  in  1866,  Miss  Jackson  did  much  writing  lor 
me,  and  helped  me  on  in  every  way  she  could  ;  and  when  1  went 
as  preceptress  to  Lima,  N.  Y.,  she  accompanied  me,  having  the 
French  classes  there. 

One  pleasant  day  at  Lima,  she  said,  "Go  home  with  meat 
Christmas,  for  I  am  bound  to  coax  my  father  to  agree  that  you 
and  I  shall  make  the  tour  of  Europe,"  I  looked  nito  her  face 
with  large-eyed  wonder  and  delight.      To  see  the  countries  of 
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which  I  had  read  so  much,  and  the  homes  and  shrines  of  the 
.;reat  and  good,  had  been  one  of  my  cherished  dreams.  I  thought 
tluit  its  fulfdhnent  would  sometime  come  to  me,  but  supposed  it 
wuuUl  lie  hite  in  life. 

When  the  holidays  came,  Kate  audi  went  to  Paterscm,  N.  J. 
A  hamlsome  carriage  with  a  high-stepping  span  and  coachman 
in  Hvcry  was  at  the  train.  A  gentleman  of  about  si.xty  years  of 
age,  willi  iron-gray  hair,  .shrewd  face  as  keen  as  it  was  generous, 
and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  vScotch-Irish  brogue,  beamed  upon 
us  as  we  approached,  and  welcomed  us  to  his  beautiful  home.  It 
was  James  Jackson,  a  man  whom  my  long  accpiaintance  with  his 
(laughter  had  ]>repared  me  to  admire  and  respect,  and  through 
whose  liberality  I  was  .soon  to  have  one  of  the  crowning  blessings 
of  my  life.  lie  readily  fell  in  with  the  project  of  his  daughter 
Kati;  and  told  me  not  to  feel  in  the  least  under  o])ligations  to 
himself  or  to  her,  for  he  had  long  desired  that  she  should  go 
abroad,  l)ut  had  never  until  now  found  any  one  with  whom  he 
kit  inclined  to  .send  her.  This  [.'gracious  .si)eech  of  the  generous 
^iiitkinan  dispelled  my  scrui)les,  which,  indeed,  were  not  strong, 
1^  Kate  and  I  had  been  for  years  devoted  friends.  And  .so  it 
came  about  that  good  James  Jackson  and  his  daughter  are  among 
the  foremost  of  the  beautiful  procession  of  helpful  souls  that  have 
>o  many  times  .stood  for  me  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
pointed  onward. 

\VL  n  we  .started  on  the  long  journey.  May  23,  1868,  I  .saw 
that  honest,  l>rotherly  face  with  the  sweet  countenance  of  his 
youus^est  daughter,  Carrie,  clo.se  beside  it,  as  the  two  stood  under 
"lie  umbrella  in  the  soft  May  shower  and  watched  us  as  our 
stiamer  parted  from  the  wharf,  we  gazing  on  them  with  loving 
ivcs  until  in  the  distance  they  grew  dim  and  faded  out  of  sight. 
That  manly  lace  we  never  saw  again.  In  less  thuu  two  years 
Kate's  father  had  goue  home  to  heaven. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Previou.'s  to  going  abroad  I  had  visited  my  birthplace  and 
Milwaukee,  as  already  stated,  been  once  to  Pittsburgh,  and  twice 
to  New  England  ;  the  ocean,  Niagara  and  the  White  Mount- 
ains being  all  that  I  had  seen  of  Nature's  loftiest  mood.  To 
^'isit  the  Capital  of  our  own  country,  the  only, Eastern  city  that 
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we  had  not  yet  seen,  struck  us  as  eminently  fitting,  and  we  went 
there  just  before  sailing.  Its  glories  fired  our  patriotism  ta 
niendously,  and  nothing  that  we  beheld  beyond  the  sea  was  ewr 
admitted  to  be  so  grand  as  the  great  dome  "  where  Fame's  jmnid 
temple  shines  afar."  We  .shook  hands  with  Pre.sident  Jolinsoii 
at  the  White  House  and  were  present,  thanks  to  cards  from 
Hon.  Norman  B.  Judd,  at  one  .session  of  the  Impeachment  Court 
My  former  friend  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College.  Kvaiiston, 
Mrs.  Jane  Eddy  Somers,  now  principal  of  Mt.  Vernon  vSeiuiiuiry, 
was  our  hostess  and  cicerone. 

While  abroad,  we  visited  almost  everj'  European  capital, 
large  city,  and  specially  interesting  haunt  of  history,  kaniing 
and  art,  besides  going  north  as  far  as  Helsingfors,  Finland,  ea.st 
as  far  as  the  Volga  banks  in  Ru.ssia,  and  Damascus  in  Syria; 
making  the  tour  of  Palestine,  and  going  south  far  enough  to  look 
over  into  Nubia  on  earth,  and  up  to  the  Southern  Cross  in  the 
heavens.  In  all  these  joumeyings,  so  varied,  difficult  and  dis- 
tant, we  did  not  lose  a  day  through  illness  save  by  my  brief 
attack  in  Denmark,  and  our  comrades  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  we  were  "  as  good  travelers  as  men."  We  traveled 
with  four  hundred  different  persons  during  our  different  trips 
and  had  the  comfort  of  believing  that  we  were  .seldom,  if  ever,  an 
incumbrance.  Dr.  Baiuijfeter,  through  who.se  influence  we  were 
admitted  to  the  rare  advantages  of  going  through  Palestine  in 
the  company  of  a' party  of  distinguished  Christian  .scholars,  was 
especially  proud  of  their  verdict  that  we  had  not  hindered  them 
nor  made  a.\\y  complaint  throughout  the  trip,  though  it  involved 
liardships  to  us  unheard  of  and  unknown  until  we  braved  the 
terrors  of  "camping  out."  My  friend,  Anna  Gordon,  has  e.sti- 
niated  the  distance  traveled,  abroad,  and  since  then  in  the  tem- 
perance work  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  little  flutterings  that 
preceded,  as  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tlionsaiul 
miles  for  the  poor  little  girl  that  stood  in  the  barn  doorway  ami 
thought  she  should  never  see  anybody  nor  go  anywhere  !  But 
the  story  will  best  be  told  from  records  made  when  the  impres- 
sions of  all  we  saw  were  fresh  upon  the  brain  of  one  to  \\\\o\\\  the 
world  was  new.  From  twenty  volumes  scribbled  on  the  spot, 
besides.articles  and  letters,  I  make  the  wholly  inadequate  extracts 
that  follow :  t 
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So  the  long  dream  was  coming  true,  and  yet,  somehow,  "it  was  not 
like  "  — how  couhl  it  be?  The  Ideal  world  can  never  stoop  to  shore  or  sea, 
hut  we  are  slow  and  sad  to  find  this  true.  Kate  and  I  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  ;  "  I  could  cry  this  minute,  but  I  won't,"  she  said.  And  then 
ue  talked  of  the  kind,  shrewd,  j^rave  face  of  her  {generous  father  and  my 
iiolik'  l)cnefactor  ;  of  his  anxious,  pathetic  look  after  us  as  we  started  off  all 
iloiu'  fur  strange,  unfriendly  shores,  and  faces  of  other  friends  unknown  as 
yet. 

.\11  this  while  the  nice  looking  little  waiter.  No.  2,  left-hand  side,  at 
two  o'clock  dinner — was  putting  on  the  dishes,  and  dinner  would  he  ready 
soon.  We  sat  there  silently,  full  of  unusual  thoughts.  lyooking  over  the 
passengers  we  were  disappointed  in  them.  They  were  for  the  most  ]iart 
([iiite  mediocre  in  every  sense — and  probably  they  said  the  same  of  us  I  .\fter 
a  tolerable  dinner  we  went  below  (the  steamer  now  lying  still  waiting  the 
ti(k',  and  set  our  house  in  order  for  the  voyage,  changed  our  dresses,  and 
were  innocently  and  unapprehensively  putting  the  last  touches  upon  our 
>Iiip-t(iilets,  when,  lo  I  a  i)ain  that  was  not  all  a  pain,  but  jtart  a  ])rophecy  of 
(IrLiKlful  things  to  come,  seized  each  of  us.  Five  minutes  thereafter  I  had 
tumbled  tunudtuously  into  berth  No.  i,  at  the  top,  and  was  "reaching"  as 
our  stewardess  calls  it,  and  groaning  with  all  the  more  vehemence  because 
sosuildenly  and  totally  suqjrised,  for  I  had  calculated  with  certainty  upon 
tlie  very  opposite  of  this  result.  Kate  lay  in  her  berth  below  me  moaning 
lutifully,  but  then,  she  had  expected  it.  Well,  for  the  next  tivoor  three 
■lays  I  thought  and  did  unutterable  things.  Sunday  is  a  jjcrfcct  blank.  In 
:t  I  had  just  this  one  thought :  "  Let  me  lie  still  ■  let  me  keep  this  saucy 
ilia])hragni  in  equipoise." 

Our  lively  and  unique  companion,  Miss  C,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  between 
lar  "bad  spells"  and  her  tears,  regaled  us  with  exclamations  of  this  charac- 
ter: "Why  did  n't  they  tell  me  it  was  this  ivay  and  I  would  not  have  left 
luy  country  !  Oh  !  why  did  n't  somebody  tell  me  it  was  thi$  icay  ?  "  empha- 
'i/iuii  the  words  with  sounds  more  expressive  than  all  hiunan  language 
could  inteqiret,  while  listening  to  her  I  laughed  like  one  who  lived  for  laugh- 
tir's  sake  alone.  It  is  idle  to  attetnpt  recounting  the  horrors  of  this  voyage. 
All  these  notes  I  am  scrawling  on  Sunday,  May  31,  leaning  my  I'.ead  against 
the  berth's  side,  and  dipping  my  pen  from  a  wine  glass,  furnished  by  our 
Uwanless,  whom  at  first  we  voted  a  virago,  but  have  now  "learned  to 
love,  "  have  blessed  with  a  sovereign,  and  voted  a  power  in  the  earth. 

JuiK'  I. — This  bright  Monday  morning  we  were  a  hilarious  ship's  com- 
pany, for  to-day  we  should  tread  solid  ground  once  more.  W'e  dressed  "  for 
shore,  "  j)ackedour  portmanteau,  and  went  on  deck,  where  blue  and  distant 
ioonieil  the  longed-for  land.  Keen  indeed  was  our  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  it. 
The  scene  was  charming.  All  about  us  gently  rippled  the  quiet  sea  ;  sails 
slume  against  the  far-off,  slate-hued  horizon  ;  birds,  white  and  graceful  of  mo 
tion,  careered  around  us  ;  cloud,  lay  anchored  here  and  there ;  lines  of  dim 
loast  stretched  out  alongside  to  the  left;  bunting  flew  merrily  aloft  ;  every- 
liody  was  on  deck  in  better  dress  than  usual  and  with  sunnier  faces ;  the 
^'•ilors  furled  the  hanging  cajivas  ami  made  all  trini  for  entrance  to  the  har- 
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bor.  And  so  the  first  bright  day  passed  with  talk  and  laughter,  and  toward 
c  vcning  a  tug  shot  out  from  yueenstown  harbor  and  we  stepped  };iiij;irlv 
upon  its  slippery  deck,  endured  its  wretched  accommodations  cheerfulK, 
though  rain  began  to  fall  and  wind  to  blow,  until  they  moored  us  aloiij^siiit; 
the  steamer  "  City  of  Cork,"  and  the  inevitable  custom-house  oflictrs  took  u^ 
in  charge.  They  went  rapidly  through  the  form  of  unlocking  our  trunks, 
while  we  stood  by  unconcerned,  looking  over  the  magnificent  Cove  of  Cork, 
and  wondering  that  it  did  n't  feel  queer  to  be  in  sight  of  Queenstowu  shores. 
Soon  we  sped  across  the  steamer's  deck,  went  on  shore,  walked  up  straiu;e 
streets,  striking  jubilant  feet  firmly  upon  beloved  terra  firma  ;  peeped  uiio 
curious  looking  shops,  talking  and  laughing,  half  beside  ourselves  with 
pleasure,  dangerously  amused  at  the  little  donkeys,  almost  delirious  over 
that  intrinsically  ludicrous,  extravagantly  rollicking  contrivance,  an  Irish 
jaunting  car.  Atid  so  we  reached  the  depot  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  broadilay- 
light  at  that,  and  took  the  cars  for  Cork,  fourteen  miles  away.  We  tried  to 
notice  everything,  even  to  the  shape  of  the  chairs  and  pattern  of  tlit 
paper  at  the  Queenstowu  station;  asked  questions  a  la  Yankee,  and  learned  a 
great  deal  ;  drove  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Pembroke  street,  Cork,  had  supper 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  an  elegant  coffee  room,  aiul  went  to  bed.  In  the  luorning 
we  chartered  a  jaunting  car  for  Blarney  Castle;  rode  enchanted  throiij,'h 
hedge-bordered  roads  to  the  famous  castle,  kissed  both  the  Blarney  stones 
(a  gentleman  giving  us  pieces  of  the  real  one,  that  we  might  carry  the  spell 
away  with  us)  ;  e  Imbed  to  the  topmost  peak  of  the  castle,  and  went  down 
into  its  dungeons  ;  got  shamrock  from  inside  the  castle,  went  through  Rlar 
ney  groves,  and  what  not.  We  then  went  laughing  back  to  Cork,  in  ttv 
dear,  ridiculous,  old  jaunting  car ;  were  invited  by  friends  to  go  with  th"  . 
to  Killarney,  overland,  one  hundred  miles  by  private  coach.  So  at  . 
o'clock  we  all  departed  amid  smiles  and  bows  of  waiters  and  chauibt 
maids  (thinking  of  "gratuities"),  for  the  classic  lake  scenery  of  County 
Kerry. 
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ITINERARY  OF   FOREIGN   TRAVEt. 

May  23,  1868. — Sailed   from   New  York  in  steamship  City  of 

Paris,  Inmati  Line. 
June  3. — Landed  at  Cork,  Ireland. 
liine  3  to  June  13. — Ireland. 
June  13  to  30. — Scotland. 
July  I  to  25. — England. 

July  25  to  29. — Paris,  France  ;  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
July  29  to  September  12. — Geneva  to  Nijni  Novgorod  via  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  returning  via   Poland  to 

Germany. 
September  12  to  December  20. — Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic. 
December  20,  1868  to  June  26,  1869. — Paris. 
June  26  to  July  28. — Belgium,  Holland  and  the  Rhine. 
July  28  to  September  2. — Switzerland. 
September  2  to  January  24,  1870. — Italy. 
January  24. — Sailed  from  Brindisi  for  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
February  i  to  21. — Cairo,  to  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  (Island 

Philae)  and  return. 
February  23. — Climbed  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
March  6. — Sailed  from  Port  Said  to  Joppa. 
March  7  to  18. — Jerusalem. 
March  18  to  April  9. — Camped  out  in  Palestine  and  made  a  trip 

to  Damascus  and  Baalbec. 
April  9. — Sailed   from   Beyrout  to   Cyprus.    Smyrna,  Ephesus, 

Athens  and  Constantinople. 
April  29. — Sailed  fr-^m  Constantinople  via  Bosphorus,  and   up 

the  Danube  to  Vienna  via  Hungary. 
May  4  to  16. — Vienna  to  Paris. 

June  15. — Paris  to  London,  Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 
July  15. — Returned  to  Paris. 
August  23. — Left  Paris  for  Liverpool. 
August  27. — Sailed  from  Liverpool  in  steamship  City  of  Russia, 

Cunard  Line. 
September  5,  1870. — Arrived  in  New  York. 
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TIIR   giant's    causeway. 

A  morning's  ride  through  broad  and  i)rosperous  fields  brought 
ws  to  the  pretty  vilhige  of  Port  Rush,  with  its  fine  outlook  ovtr 
the   sea    and  far   away.     The   Antrim  Anns  hotel    received  ib 
hospitably  and    an  appetizing  dinner   fortified  us  for  the  after 
noon's  performance. 

Chartering  a  huge  and  jolly  jaunting-car  for  our  party  of  six 
explorers,  we  da.shed  off  in  pursuit  of  Nature's  freakiest  freak. 
Our  road  lay  along  the  shore  but  lifted  high  above  it.  VVe  looked 
down  to  see  fanta.stic  car\'ings  of  the  waves  upon  the  yieldiiii,' 
rocks.  "Tell  us  everything  you  know,"  was  our  moderate  in- 
junction to  the  middle-aged  Hibernian  who  held  the  reins,  and  to 
do  this  he  spared  no  pains. 

"There's  the  Pope's  nose  !'  he  called  out,  soberly  pointing' 
with  his  long  whip  to  this  striking  feature  of  the  Holy  Father's 
face,  wave-sculptured,  glistening  in  the  sunshine  and  outlined  on 
the  blue-black  ground  of  the  .sea.  Our  bright  little  friend,  Willie, 
excelled  us  all  in  his  appreciation  of  this  piece  of  chiseling,  and 
voted  it,  afterward,  worth  the  whole  Causeway. 

"  His  lordship's  residence"  was  pointed  out,  a  fine  comitr\-- 
seat,  at  a  distance,  almo.st  concealed  by  the  trees  (as  is  "exclu- 
sively" done  in  these  aristocratic  regions),  and  a  que.stion  brou};ht 
out  this  brief  "charcoal  sketch  "  of  the  high-boni  gentleman  who 
owns  the  "  Giant's  Causeway." 

"Sir  Edward's  not  a  bad  landlord,  only  he  sweeps  ever\'- 
thing  away.  Just  runs  down  here  for  monvy  when  he's  out,  and 
then  off  again  to  London,  to  .spend  it  on  his  pleasures.  Hut,  ah! 
his  steward  is  the  man  we're  all  in  dread  of.  If  one  of  the  ten- 
ants would  give  him  an  offense  in  the  least  thing,  then  you  (1  see 
the  beauties  of  a  free  government !  Out  goes  the  tenant  into  the 
street  after  getting  a  notice  served  on  him  to  quit.  Some  of  us  try 
to  improve  our  little  farms,  but  what  good  is  it  ?  Down  conies  the 
man  the>  call  a  "  val-u-a-tor,"  and  becau.se  we've  made  them 
worth  so  much  the  more,  on  goes  more  rent  to  keep  us  always 
sweating  away  just  the  very  same  as  our  fathers  did  before  us, 
for  if  we  don't  pay  the  rent  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  just  tramp 
off  as  fast  as  we  plea.se.  But  Sir  Edward,  he  .spends  nothing  at 
al*  on  the  soil,  and  we've  no  ambition  in  consequence  of  it." 
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"You  must  come  to  our  country  across  the  water,  '  said  we, 
much  interested  in  the  man's  straightforward  words. 

"Then,  ah  !  I  knew  j'ou  was  from  America,  Miss,"  said  he  ; 
that's  the  country  where  they'll  give  a  well-doing  man  a  chance, 
UL  all  know  that,  and  we'd  go  there  on  our  hands  and  knees  only 
lor /:ie  water  being  in  the  way  !" 

Pahices,  museums,  picture-galleries  are  fine  things  in  their 
places  ;  sometimes  as  we  wander  over  these  rich  lands  we  con- 
trast their  splendid  treasures  with  our  emptiness  at  home,  and  feel 
a  tnoment's  discontent.  But  we  think  of  these  words,  and  are 
iiw  grateful  for  complaint,  too  proud  for  boasting,  "  America's 
1  country  where  they  7/  give  a  well-doing  man  a  chance — we  all 
know  that." 

About  a  mile  from  the  Causeway,  two  guides  came  trotting 
along  the  road,  anxious  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  in  hand,  and  we  engaged  one  as  a  refuge  against  the  other 
and  any  who  might  subsequently  present  themselves. 

"Will  you  please  look  over  my  book  of  recommends?  "  said 
John  McLaughlin,  the  chosen  of  our  judgment,  hanging  on  pre- 
cariously to  our  rapid  car,  and  we  examined  sundry  soiled  auto- 
L;raphs  of  tourists,  noble  and  otherwise,  all  of  whom  concurrently 
attested  the  varied  virtues  of  the  said  John  in  his  capacity  of 
guide. 

"Indeed,  I'm  the  man  that  Harper  says  ye  ought  to  have,  in 
his  fine  leather-covered  book,"  quoth  he,  winking  triumphantly 
at  his  disappointed  rival,  who  whined  out,  "It's  my  turn,  any- 
how, and  I'll  be  even  with  ye  yet." 

We  dismounted  in  front  of  John's  cottage,  the  tonguey  owner 
thus  introducing  it :  "Ye  must  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  live  in  the  house  fartherest  north  of  any  in 
old  Ireland.  Here  I  have  lived  for  twenty  years,  and  a  snug 
place  it  is,  as  ye  all  see. ' ' 

Not  altogether  unattractive  looked  the  man's  home,  with 
white-washed  walls,  and  grass  and  trees  about  it.  Not  far  off, 
iround  the  curving  crags,  we  came,  by  diligent  and  dangerous 
scrambling  in  a  down-hill  direction,  upon  a  cove,  where  tossing 
n^)i)n  the  restless  waves  was  a  small  boat  in  which  we  einliarked 
lor  a  general  in-look  on  the  Causeway.  Four  oarsmen  had  the 
hoat  in  charge,  and  with  tossings  and  dippings  not  conducive  to 
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content  on  the  part  of  the  timid,  nor  to  interior  tranquility  i; 
those  of  (li/.zy  head  and  .squeamish  stomach,  we  put  to  sea,  whik 
John  McLaughhn,  ohhvious  to  fears  or  qualms  uttered  or  uiicx 
pressed,  prcKX-eded  with  ^mai  flucncj'  to  give  the  followinj^  "tnit 
history  of  Giant's  Causeway."  "  Ye  must  know,  ladies  aiidj^an- 
tlemen,  that  long  and  long  ago  it  was,  wo  had  here  in  Ireland  a 
giant,  the  like  of  which,  was  never  before  seen  nor  will  be  .sicn 
again.  His  name  was  Fin  McCaul,  and  what  he  could  n't  do 
nobody  else  need  try.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  .same  tiniu 
they  had  in  Scotland  another  giant,  a  tremendous  fellow  and 
jealous  of  our  Fin,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Well,  this  Scotch 
fellow  sent  word  to  Fin  that  the  only  reason  he  did  n't  c(jnie  and 
fight  hi.n  was,  there  was  no  bridge  across.  So  what  does  I'in  dn 
but  falls  to  work  right  immediately  and  all  his  .servants  with  him, 
and  they  make  the  genteelest  road  (or  '  causewaj' '  as  they  used 
to  say  in  old  times )  from  here  to  the  other  side.  Thcv  they  had 
their  matched  fight,  and  you  may  be  sure  Fin  did  n't  leave  a  wIkiIu 
shred  of  the  other  fellow,  but  pounded  him  up  fine,  and  lliai 
was  the  last  of  him.  So  then  when  there  was  no  use  of  it  any 
more,  in  the  course  of  time  the  Causeway  sank  into  the  sea,  and 
there's  nothing  left  of  it  now  but  some  remains  on  the  far  side, 
called  F'ingal's  Cave,  and  this  here  that  you  can  .see  for  yonr- 
selves.  This  is  just  the  very  same  as  it  was  in  his  day,  and  when 
the  sea  is  still  you  can  notice  it  going  out  into  the  water  as  far  as 
you  can  see  at  all." 

Highly  instructed  and  entertained  by  this  historical  account, 
we  viewed  with  increased  interest  the  outlines  of  this  astonishin;.; 
piece  of  engineering,  though  its  general  appearance,  at  this  dis- 
tance, hardly  met  our  expectations.  Indeed,  some  of  us  vocifer- 
ou-sly  infonned  the  imperturbable  exhibitor  that  it  did  n't  pay  to 
be  to.s.sed  about  in  this  fashion,  and  risk  one's  lil'e  in  the  bargain, 
just  to  see  some  sloping,  irregular  rocks,  stretching  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  shore.  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies  have  many  times 
observed  the  same  to  me,  madam,"  he  replied,  touching  his  old 
blue  cap,  "  but  I  just  get  them  to  wait  a  bit,  and  afterwards  they 
look  upon  it  quite  different  to  that." 

The  name-worthy  heights  and  depths  before  us  were  now  duly 
indicated  and  described,  a  geography  lesson  "  with  illustrations  ' 
worth  talking  about.     We  declined  to  row  into  Portcoon  Cave,  the 
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waves  being  so  high  that  our  neads  must  inevitably  be  bumped 
lijainst  its  roof,  a  tribute  we  would  not  pay  even  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion. "The  Steckan,"  or  chimney-tops,  a  couple  of  tall,  con- 
spicuous rocks,  were  pointed  out  with  the  story  that  when  the 
Spaiiisli  Armada  passed  this  coast  they  fired  upon  these  rocks 
through  s(mie  misai)prehension,  and  that  right  here,  some  of  its 
>hips  K'>ing  to  pieces,  the  organ  upon  which  King  Philip  said  his 
T(  Deum  should  be  played  in  Westminster  Abbey  (after  the  vic- 
tory that  he  did  n't  win )  came  ashore  and  was  conveyed  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  we  had  seen  it  within  a  day  or  two.  We 
now  returned  to  land,  having  ns  yet  but  a  dim  notion  of  the  great 
sight  we  had  taken  so  nuich  pains  to  see.  Of  our  disappoint- 
ment our  guide  was  made  repeatedly  aware,  but  he  bided  his  time 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom  inspiring  to  behold,  and  profound 
laith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  great  show  over  whose  won- 
ders he  had  .so  kmg  presided.  Marshaling  us  in  line,  he  led  us 
up  steep  rocks  and  along  devious  ways,  to  inspect  narrowly  the 
r.iant's  Road.  From  that  time  forth,  our  progress  partook  of  the 
character  of  an  ovation.  How  very  thoughtful  everybody  seemed ! 
Here  came  a  5-(mng  Hibernian  of  impecunious  aspect,  who  urged 
on  our  acceptance  his  collection  of  stereo.scopic  views  illustrative 
of  .scenery  hereabouts.  Each  one  of  the  four  boatmen  presented 
;i  little  box  of  pebbles,  crystals,  shells,  "  Picked  up  right  here  at 
the  Causeway,  sir."  Haifa  dozen  ragged  urchins,  none  of  them 
iverhalf  a  dozen  years  old,  clamored  for  us  to  accept  their  her- 
hariuins  of  sea-weed,  their  curious  bits  of  stone,  their  printed 
"guides,"  their  gathered  flowers. 

"Ye'U  do  as  ye  like,"  whi.spered  the  crafty  McLaughlin 
with  an  air  of  great  disinterestedness,  "  I  don't  say  but  what  all 
these  poor  things  have  is  very  good,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
ye' 11  do  better  to  look  over  me  own  assortment  at  the  house  when 
we've  done  here." 

Now  we  began  to  see  that  what  we  came  to  see  was  surely 
worth  the  .seeing.  We  stepped  upon  the  Causeway,  its  surface  at 
the  edge  being,  save  for  irregularities,  quite  like  an  incipient 
Xicholson  pavement ;  traversed  its  whole  extent  (made  up,  some 
careful  counter  says,  of  four  thou.sand  columns  set  side  by  side), 
and  every  moment  the  wonder  grew  upon  us  that  purest  nature 
could  so  mimic  purest  art.  A  monstrous  puzzle  it  must  all  be, 
17 
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which  some  well-instructed  giant  hand  might  take  apart ;  or 
else  a  honey-comb  of  the  Olympian  gods,  gone  gray  with  ajje 
and  hardened  into  stone. 

On  we  went,  over  the  ends  of  those  most  curious  columns, 
which  extended,  nobody  knew  how  far  l^elow  us,  now  sti.i)j)iii;; 
up,  now  down,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  surface  varied,  for  tin 
appearance  ever>'where  is  startlingly  like  that  of  intention,  as  if 
the  great  artificer  had  turned  aside  to  rest  a  little  while,  leaving 
his  carefully  wrought  plan  to  be  completed  on  his  return. 

I  have  no  wish  to  attempt  a  description  in  the  abstract,  but  to 
relate  in  the  concrete  what  we  saw,  and  how  we  saw  it,  hence  it 
becomes  essential  to  confess  that  for  thought  deeply  interesting  to 
the  observer  and  inspired  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  surrouiulings, 
we  had  little  peace.  Our  retinue  of  pests  increased  in  gLonietric 
ratio  as  we  proceeded  ;  we  reached  "The  Well,"  a  several-sidtd 
indentation,  \/hence  an  old  man  with  a  ready  cup  dipped  water 
for  us,  drinking  which  we  were  to  "  wish  a  wish,"  which  in  a  year 
was  surely  to  "come  true."  A  crowd  of  witnesses  surrounded 
us  as  we  went  through  this  ceremony  and  silently  chose  our 
choicest  wish,  with  as  much  sincerity  as  if  we  had  believed  tin 
storj'  of  its  prospective  fulfillment ;  and  while  it  was  in  our 
thoughts,  the  dear,  sacred,  mystical  desire,  a  ruthless,  wrinkkd 
hand  thrust  before  us  a  bunch  of  dripping  sea-weed  and  the  old 
woman  owner  of  both  exhorted  us  to  buy,  with  this  clinching 
argument,  "The  nobility  and  gentry,  they  always  buys  of  me  I 

At  the  same  time,  bright  little  Jessie  P.  was  assailed  by  an 
itinerant  shell  dealer  with  his  flattering  unction,  "  Indade,  darlint, 
yer  have  the  most  illegant  foot  that  ever  came  upon  the  Cause- 
way in  my  time,  and  I've  been  here  since  ever  I  can  remembei 
anything  at  all."     And  she  was  a  Chicago  girl  ! 

On  we  labored,  perseveringly,  until  we  reached  the  "Wish- 
ing Chair,"  a  depression  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  section  or  two 
of  these  carefully-fitted  stones,  and  a  most  unluxurious  seat.  We 
were  now  introduced  to  what  the  guide  called  ' '  The  Particular 
Stones,"  those  of  shapes  less  frequent  than  the  four,  five  and  six- 
sided,  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  Causeway.  There  are 
septagons  and  octagons,  two  nonagons  and  a  single  triangle  among 
all  the  one  thousand  stony  illustrations  of  geometry  that  make 
up  the  vast  structure.      Specimens  of  every  style   having  been 
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examined  and  a  tiny  piece  of  the  triangle  hammered  ofT  (strictly 
"by  j)ermi.ssion  "),  we  next  analyzed  in  cursory  sort  the  hack- 
jjround  of  the  picture,  the  tall  basaltic  colunuis  that  rear  them- 
>(.lvLS  farther  from  the  sea,  behind  the  shelving  floor  that  we  had 
thus  far  trodden.  One  of  these  is  sixty-three  feet  high  above  the 
.surface  of  the  ground.  How  far  it  may  extend  beneath,  the 
wisest  can  not  estimate.  In  one  of  the  columns,  of  which  we  got 
a  long  profile  view  instead  of  the  mere  surface  one  seen  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Causeway,  there  are  thirty-eight  different 
nieces,  all  fitted  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  but  each  so  separate 
from  that  above  and  below  itself,  that  an  ann  strong  enough 
could  unjoint  the  whole  column  as  children  do  toy  steeples  made 
of  spools. 

"The  Giant's  Loom  Post,"  is  a  splendid  tower  made  up  this 
way,  standing  out  in  strong  relief,  but  not  facing  the  .sea,  and 
hence  invisible  in  general  views.  Here  the  old  Road  Builder  was 
wont  to  spin,  including  that  effeminate  accomplishment  among 
munerous  more  weighty  ones.  His  organ,  splendid  but  tune- 
less in  its  basaltic  pipes,  stands  opposite.  The  jack-stones  with 
which  he  was  fond  of  playing  in  intervals  of  labor,  the  prints  of 
his  huge  knees  made  while  enjoying  this  game  ;  the  fan  mosaicked 
by  him  in  his  road  for  a  lady  admired  and  admiring,  and,  incon- 
gruously, perhaps,  the  pulpit  whence  he  .sometimes  preaehed,  all 
were  pointed  out  and  served  the  guide  as  reminders  of  anecdotes, 
sometimes  witty,  often  dull,  always  related  with  an  air  of  deep 
conviction,  and  listened  to  in  a  similar  spirit,  by  me,  at  lea.st. 
Our  e.xpre.ssions  of  appreciation  satisfied  him  fully  at  last,  and  he 
begged  permission  to  pack  and  send  to  Liverpool  for  shipment  to 
the  land  of  lands,  at  least  one  specimen  joint  apiece  for  us,  from 
those  uncla.ssified  fossil  remains.  Pentagons  were  dear,  octagons 
at  a  premium,  but  hexagons  could  be  had,  I  think,  of  ordiimry 
size  ( say  a  foot  or  two  in  length  and  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter) 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  eight  or  ten  golden  dollars.  We  began  to 
wonder  whether  Lord  Antrim,  or  Sir  Edward  (whose  income  is 
set  down  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually), 
had  farmed  out  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  but  we  remain 
ignorant  on  that  score. 

We  returned  from  the  "  Grand  "  across  the  "  Htmey-Comb  " 
and  "  Well "  causeway  (the  three  divisions  which  are  yet  undi- 
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vided,  l)citijf  (lc.sip;tiatccl  thus).  "  A  belemnitc  and  two  ammon- 
ites and  all  for  one  half  crown  !  "  screamed  a  little  ne'er-do-wttl 
who  might  have  offered  herself  as  a  six.-cimen  Hedlamite  with 
some  propriety,  as  she  outskipped  her  comrades  and  presented  her 
self  prominently  beside  us.  Terms  so  geological  from  a  young 
nondescript  like  that,  seemed  whimsical  enough. 

Along  the  crag-bordered  road  we  walked  as  evening  fell, 
breathing  the  vivid  ocean  air,  a  straggling  procession  at  onr 
heels,  through  whose  clutches  we  had  passed  un>.cathed. 

We  gathered  for  ourselves  sweet  flowers  with  faces  stranj^t 
and  new,  and  then  rode  homeward  in  the  shadow  of  the  lime- 
stone cliffs,  with  outlook  on  the  far,  mysterious  sea. 


MY  TRIP  TO  Tim  GARDKN  OF  EDEN. 

"  The  gentle  reader  "  will  surely  be  decoyed  by  such  a  head 
ing  into  a  perusal  of  my  first  sentence.  But  nr  onscience  drives 
me  to  the  avowal  that  I  have  in  mind  onl\  ome  notes  of  an 
excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  realize  the  uuplicity  of  trying 
to  sail  into  the  uncertain  harbor  of  "  the  public  ear"  on  fain 
pretenses.  England  calls  its  pet  island  "Eden's  Garden,"  hnl 
the  mother-land  is  so  fair  that  I  should  hesitate  to  give  the  palm 
to  a  daughter  even  so  lovely  as  this.  We  landed  at  Cowes,— the 
paradise  of  yachtsmen, — rumbled  through  its  narro\v  streets  on 
top  of  an  omnibus,  overgrown  and  overcrowded,  to  Newjiort. 

Leaving  Newport,  we  jogged  on  to  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Carisbrooke,  whence  we  walked  up  to  the  castle,  the  more  active 
of  our  party  making  its  circuit,  and  finding  every  lonesome  rodiii 
haunted  by  thoughts  of  Good  Queen  Bess  and  stubborn,  unforl 
unate  King  Charles  I.  A  young  woman  of  quite  literar>' aspect. 
with  a  wise  looking  book  under  her  ann,  opened  the  wicket  for 
us,  and  we  thought  her  an  obliging  tourist  till  she  took  the  prof 
fered  coin,  so  seldom  refused  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
told  us  how  to  "do"  the  fine  old  ruin.  But,  somehow,  after 
Netley  Abbey,  Carisbrooke  seemed  tame  and  too  far  gone  ior 
much  enthusiasm.  What  I  shall  remember  longest  is  its  fort- 
ress well — excavated  in  forgotten  centuries  to  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  feet  or  more — from  whose  black  aby.ss  the  most  forlorn, 
demented-looking  donkey  I  ever  saw  drew  a  full  bucket  for  us 
by  toddling  along  a  great  wheel  in  tread-mill  fashion. 
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Going  to  Carishrookc  villaj^jc,  near  hy,  wi-  had  a  lioimly, 
but  most  loothsoinc-  Ivnglisli  dinner  at  the  Hn,>;lc'  Hotel.  The 
iiiistress  of  the  house  waited  on  us  herself,  cutting  the  "  half- 
^alloii  loaf,"  Jind  tellinj;  us  she  once  saw  Tennyson  :  "  that  is,  an 
onliiiiry  looking  man  j)assed  by,  and  afterw;ird  somebody  said 
'lift'  wrote  a  book  about  a  sailor  that  went  off  and  got  shij)- 
wrcckid,  and  when  he  came  ])ack,  his  wife  was  m;irried  again.'  " 
Slu-  always  thought  the  ])erson  that  i)ointe(l  this  man  out  to  her 
(•:ilk'l  his  name  Venison!  Over  the  midday  meal  our  i)arty  de- 
cided upon  a  separation,  lumr  of  them  openly  declared  their 
indilTcrence  to  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter"  and  all  the  haunts 
pcrtaiiiiiig  to  her,  and  expressed  their  fixed  determination  "  to 
seethe  inside  of  Osborne"  if  money  would  purcha.se  that  beatific 
vision.  lUit  Kate  and  I  decided  on  the  daughter  <  f  the  dairy- 
man, so,  complying  with  the  suggestion  of  our  landlady,  we 
liartcred  "our  vicar's  chaise,  and  the  nice,  stiddy  young  man 
that  drives  it,"  and  off  we  bowled  through  the  shadiest  and  love- 
liest of  1  ties.  Of  all  the  hamlets  that  English  authors  set  before 
us,  I  ])ensive  fancy  conjures  when  we  read  about  the  mother- 
land, this  of  Arreton,  at  which  we  .soon  arrived,  .seems  to  me  the 
must  i)erf(:ct  fulfillment  of  one's  ideal.  What  a  good  and  igno- 
rant life  one  might  here  lead  !  How  distant  from  the  pleasures, 
Mils,  and  numberless  amenities  of  this  our  wide,  wide  world  ; 

si)  near  and  yet  so  far"  from  all  that  pains  and  plea.ses  on 
the  turbulent,  but  buoyant  sea  of  art,  bu.siuess  and  politics,    that 

e  i  .ill  life  !  What  a  host  of  intricate  relation.ships  to  the  world 
v,e  t  )Uch  at  points  so  many  and  .so  varied,  are  bru.shed  aside  like 
1 1;  v.ehs,  as  one  enters  the  still  graveyard  where  simple  Kli/abeth 
V','al!)ridge  has  slept  .so  sweetly  and  so  long  ! 

In  the  cool  shade  of  the  gray  and  friendly  church — the  very 
iuaintest  in  the  kingdom — how  many  a  fitful  fever  has  been 
iienched  ;  and  looking  far  above  its  dim  old  spire  into  the  quiet 
ii^avens,  what  downlike  peace  has  fallen  into  tumultuous  hearts  ! 
If  one  .should  ask  me  the  place  of  all  that  I  have  .seen  in  my  rest- 
less wanderings  over  the  earth  which  leiit  itself  most  readily  to 
sober  second  thought — the  place  where  one  could  be  most  truly 
"in  but  not  of"  this  world;  did  any  .seek  the  .sanctuary  of  a 
silence  sacred,  but  not  terrible  ;  of  a  serenity  profound  as  that 
which  glorifies  the  brows  undreaded  death  has  touched,  yet  sweet 
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and  human  as  the  smile  upon  a  sleeping  baby's  face — I  would 
point  him  to  this  tree-embosomed  hamlet.  Here  the  invisible 
spirit's  breath  alone  seems  to  stir  the  quiet  leaves  and  the  very 
sunshine  is  toned  and  tempered  as  one  sees  it  not  elsewhere. 
The  clustered  homes  look  as  if  they  had  grown  here,  like  the 
trees  which  hide  them  ;  one's  fancy  can  not  make  itself  l)elieve 
that  ever  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  heard  in  a  retreat  so 
still.  The  solemn  church  has  a  look  so  venera1)le,  one  well 
might  believe  it  a  feature  of  the  scene  as  natural  as  the  bowlders 
on  the  highway. 

Around  it  the  silent  graveyard  stretched  its  quiet  shadows 
on  that  still  summer  noon.  A  little  child,  not  six  years  old,  was 
jilaying  near  the  roadside  as  we  alighted  trom  the  carriage,  ami 
at  a  sign  froiu  the  "  stiddy  young  man,"  she  conducted  us  to  the 
churcn-yard,  walking  demurely  down  the  narrow  lane  before  us, 
finger  in  mouth,  and  looking  a  strange,  elfish  little  guide,  as  she 
threaded  her  way  among  the  thickly  strewn  graves,  guided  us  to 
the  rear  of  the  church,  quite  under  the  shadow  of  its  soleiim 
walls,  crossed  a  small  bit  of  sunlit  sward,  and  stood  beside  a 
[)lain  white  headstone  much  larger  than  herself.  Resting  her 
hand  upon  it,  she  pointed  to  the  name  we  sought  and  senten- 
tiously  observed,  "That's  it."  Beside  the  grave  were  two 
others — that  of  the  parents  and  sister  of  good  Leigh  Richnioud's 
heroine — the  parents  without  tombstones,  those  of  the  two  sisters 
having  been  secured  by  public  subscription.  Nothing  could  he 
simpler  than  these  little  moimments ;  and  Leigh  Richtnond's 
epitaph  written  for  that  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter"  is  very 
touching  and  appropriate. 

I  brought  away  with  me  a  dandelion  that  was  growing  on 
the  grave  I  came  to  see,  for  I  thought  it  a  fit  emblem,  with  its 
modest  stem  and  globe  of  gold,  of  the  lowly  life  which  yet  was 
glorified  by  some  of  the  loveliest  beams  that  make  bright  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness. 

The  gray-haired  sexton  came  across  the  little  meadow  to 
show  us  the  old  church,  in  whose  plain  and  unadorned  interior 
he  seemed  to  take  fully  as  much  pride  as  the  elegant  beadle  of 
unmatched  York  Minster  evinces  in  his  own  especial  charge. 
' '  There  his  some  very  hold  brass  in  the  chancel,  ladies,  you 
really  bought  n't  to  miss  of  seein'  hit,"  he  said,  touching  his  old 
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traw  hat.  But  we  anticipated  seeing  so  much  "brass,"  ancient 
\  modern,  in  that  museum  of  antiquities  called  "Europe,"  that 
we  declined,  to  the  evident  disgust  of  the  exhibitor. 

Reluctantly  we  turned  away  from  Arreton  hamlet—  the  ideal 
home  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep — and  told  our  "stiddy  young 
man  who  drives  the  vicar's  carriage"  to  take  us  next  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  dairyman.  But  that  worthy  felt  called  upon  to  reason 
\vith  us  in  this  wise:  "Hit's  a  long  ways  oif— three  good  miles 
there  and  back  ;  and  I'm  persuaded  you'd  miss  the  six  o'clock 
boat  for  Southampton  that  I've  given  you  my  word  you  should 
be  in  time  for.  Then  again  hit's  nothing  to  see,  I  assure  you, 
ladies — being  as  common  a  cottage  as  there  is  on  the  whole  island. 
lean  show  you  many  a  one  like  it.  And,  besides,  you  could  n't 
i;et  in  if  you  went ;  for  the  present  proprietor  don't  like  troubling 
himself  for  visitors,  and  it  was  recently  a  question  of  pulling  the 
hold  thing  down  altogether."  We  ranged  ourselves  as  usual  on 
different  sides  of  the  argument — Kate  the  "conservative,  I  the 
radical ;  she  cautious,  I  adventurous  ;  she  saying,  "We  must  n't 
iniss  the  boat,"  and  I,  "But  we  must  see  the  cottage."  How- 
ever, with  two  against  one,  it  is  manifest  who  gained  the  Jay  ; 
we  drove  off  regretfully  to  join  our  friends  at  Osbonie — the 
stiddy  young  man,"  true  to  his  word,  pointing  out  a  cottage 
now  and  then  with  his  long  whip  and  turning  toward  me  with 
his  squint  eyes,  saying,  "Hit's  very  like  the  dairyman's,  I  do 
assure  you,  Miss,  only  far  prettier,  and  better  worth  your  while." 
Alas,  for  those  to  whom  a  primrose  is  a  primrose  only  ! 

We  looked  down  the  cool  vista  of  Osborne  from  ' '  without 
the  gate,"  and  were  glad  that  within  a  home  so  sheltered  and  so 
noble  the  lonesome  queen  can  shut  herself  from  the  obtrusive 
world,  and  hide  her  wound  as  does  the  stricken  deer  in  the  deep 
wilderness  ;  and  as  we  went  our  restless  way  we  mused  upon  the 
lesson  to  be  gleaned  from  the  reflection  that  the  saddest  woman  in 
England's  realm  wears  England's  crown  upon  her  head,  and  lives, 
sometimes,  at  least,  in  its  "  Garden  of  Eden." 

It  was  a  great  transition  to  find  myself  next  day  swinging  in 
the  globe  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  spire  in  London — im- 
pelled to  a  gymnastic  feat  so  senseless  by  the  declaration  of  a 
young  Boston  snob,  that  "No  woman  had  done  this,  or  could,  or 
should." 
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THE  MONKS  AND  DOGS  OF  vST.  BERNARD. 

It  was  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  1869,  The  Doc- 
tor "did  n't  think  'twould  pay  to  climb  such  a  tall  hill  just  tu 
see  a  few  dogs  and  some  monks,"  and  his  wife  was  not  physically 
able,  so  we  three  insatiables,  Kate,  Sophie  and  I,  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Jones  to  take  the  long- 
desired  excursion  in  their  company.  We  did  our  best  to  get  up 
and  off  early,  but  it  was  half-past  .seven  before  ourselves,  our 
bags,  guide-books  and  umbrellas  were  all  fairly  stowed  away 
in  a  carriage  meant  for  four.  We  drove  six  hours  along  a  well- 
built  road,  through  scenery  much  finer  than  we  had  looked  for 
on  this  pass  which  the  books  feel  called  upon  to  chara<^terize  as 
inferior  to  most  other  Alpine  heights.  We  did  not  at  all  agree  to 
this,  particularly  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  in  a  sort  of  fine  frenzy  all  the 
way — only  Mr.  Jones  is  dry  in  manner,  and,  like  a  glacier  river, 
apt  to  burst  forth  "  on  a  sudden."  The  villages  we  traversed  far 
surpas.sed  in  age,  dirt,  narrowness,  and  direct  antagonism  to  their 
natural  surroundings,  all  that  had  preceded  them  in  our  two 
months'  obser\'ation  of  Switzerland.  At  Orsieres  we  spent  a 
spare  half  hour  in  the  curious  old  church,  which  has  a  crucifixion 
quite  too  sanguinary  and  awful  to  be  long  looked  upon,  and  a 
contribution-box  with  a  jingling  bell  attached,  which  Mr.  Smith 
shook  in  our  faces,  with  his  great  laugh,  frightening  us  lest  priest 
or  sexton  should  appear.  Nobody  was  present,  though,  except 
twc  sober-faced  little  girls,  who  said  that  they  had  come  to  pray, 
and  who  responded  in  pretty,  serious  fashion,  to  Kate's  shower  of 
French  interrogations. 

There  were  quaint  and  curious  explanations  written  in  a 
hand  like  our  grandfathers',  on  pa]5er  yellow  as  theirs,  oH  the 
dim,  but  tawdry  pictures  on  the  wall,  stating  that  certain  purga- 
torial exemptions  might  be  reasonably  hoped  for  by  the  faithftil 
who  should  repeat  iu  front  of  them  a  certain  number  of  Ava 
and  Paternosters.  There  was  also  a  huge  eye  painted  in  water- 
colors,  likewise  an  ear,  and  a  hand  holding  a  pen,  under  which, 
respectively,  were  written,  "The  Ej'e  that  sees  all  !  "  "The  Ear 
that  hears  all !  "  "The  Hand  that  writes  all  !  "  This,  perhaps, 
is  good — for  peasants.  I  was  indignant  at  the  contrast  between 
t?'  bedizened  wall  and  the  high,  stiff,  narrow  .seats  for  the  hum- 
ble congregation.     It  seemed  curious,  in  such  squalid  villages, 
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to  come  upon  lyatin  inscriptions  over  the  honses,  but  these  were 
iiuimrous,  also  saintly  s)-nibols  and  monograms.  Great  crosses 
spaad  their  sheltering  arms  along  the  roadside,  almost  always 
with  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  impressive  was,  "  Cntci 
fhidis  inter  omncs.'''' 

Ivrelong  we  struck  the  trail  of  the  great  Xapoleon — that  is, 
its  palpable  remains.  Mr.  Jones  kept  a  bright  lookout,  for  he 
thinks  there  never  was  but  one  man,  and  his  initials  were  N.  B. 
Till' old,  broken-down  l)ridge  by  which  the  "  greatest  captain  of 
his  own  or  an^•  other  age  ' '  crossed  this  deep  gorge,  is  near  the 
ancient  village  of  St.  Pierre,  and  a  tavern  hard  by  is  called  the 
"  Hotel  of  Napoleon's  Breakfast." 

I  went  back  in  thought  to  my  old  "  McGuffey's  Third 
Reader"  and  the  rough  Wisconsin  school-house,  where  I  first 
studied  out  its  account  of  the  great  warrior's  passage  here,  and 
ijazed  upon  its  rude  wood-cut  of  David's  splendid  ec[uestrian  pict- 
ua-,  which  I  saw  l?st  year  in  the  palace  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
I  linked  the  present  and  the  past  by  a  strong  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, and  repeopled  the  s'lent  cliffs  and  valleys  with  the  invincil)le 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  dauntless  leader  who  said, 
'  Is  the  route  practicable  ?  "  and  being  answered,  "  It  is  no<",  per- 
haps, impassable, ' '  cried,  ' '  Move  forward  the  legions  !  "  an  i  a  few 
days  later  won  Marengo  and  lost  Desaix.  To  my  unskilled  eyes 
the  route  did  not  appear  so  difficult  as  I  had  fancied,  but  it  was 
.August,  that  was  May,  and  snow  blocked  up  the  passage  and  be- 
mnnbed  the  troops.  Yet  even  Mr.  Jones,  the  hero-worshiper, 
who  would  have  followed  to  the  bitter  end  the  leader  whom 
•Madame  de  Remusat  does  not  love,  admitted  that  it  "didn't 
really  look  so  dreadful  as  he  had  hoped  it  would." 

At  a  lonely  wayside  inn  we  left  the  carriage,  and  Kate  and 
vSophie  took  mules  while  I  went  on  foot  with  the  two  gentlemen. 
Kate's  muleteer  was  a  handsome  fellow  with  a  mouth  gleaming 
ill  ivory,  and  a  tongue  which  proved  that  perpetual  motion  is  no 
impossil)ility.  As  a  peasant  woman  with  fantastic  head-piece, 
passed  on  her  way  to  church,  he  remarked  in  French,  "  Men  are 
not  good  at  prayer,  no  more  have  they  the  time  ;  they  leave  it  to 
tthtir  wives.  Women's  eyes  are  always  fixed  on  the  sky,  but 
I  men's  eyes  are  rooted  to  the  ground."  As  he  said  this,  he  .saluted 
•  tlie  woman  and  exclaimed,  "  Pray  for  us  husliands.' 
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The  way  was  enlivened  by  interesting  talk,  and  I  forfjot  to 
change  with  Sophie  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  but  climbed  upward 
on  foot  in  the  sudden  twilight  toward  the  famous  home  of  animals 
of  whose  noble  deeds  men  might  be  proud,  and  of  men  wliose 
saintly  lives  recall  that  of  the  Master  who  pleased  not  Himself; 
The  way  grew  very  dreary,  the  chill  in  the  air  seemed  to  pene- 
trate our  bones  ;  bare,  gray  and  pitiless  rose  the  cliffs  on  every 
hand,  and  the  eternal  snows  seemed  not  a  stone's  throw  distant. 
Travelers  of  all  nations  passed  us  on  this  strange  road  where 
nature  was  so  pallid  and  so  cold  ;  quick-footed  young  pedestrians 
from  England,   leisurely  gray-mustached   French  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  fat  German  ladies  in  chairs  borne  by  two  stout-armed 
peasants,  delicate-featured  Americans,  the  women  riding,  the  men 
lightly  walking  at  their  sides.     On  we  climbed,  while  Mr.  vSmitli 
impelled  our  flagging  steps  by  an  explosive  recitation  of  Long- 
fellow's "Excelsior,"  the  scene  of  which  is  here.     Around  a 
sharp,  rocky  bend,  up  an  ascent  as  steep  as  a  house  roof,  past  an 
overhanging  precipice,  I  went,  leaving  the  gentlemen  behind  me, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  approach,  and  then  the  gray,  solemn, 
friendly  walls  of  the  great  Hospice,  which  had  seemed  to  me  as 
dim  and  distant  as  the  moon's  caverns,  rose  before  me  outlined 
upon  the  placid  evening  sky.     I  stopped  and  listened  eagerly  as 
I  approached  its  open  door,  no  sound  but  the  gurgle  of  a  distant 
brook  ;  no  living  object  but  two  great  St.  Bernard  dogs  seated 
upon  the  broad,  dark  steps  of  stone. 

A  gentleman  may  be  defined  as  a  being  always  wisely  and 
benignantly  equal  to  the  occasion.  Such  a  character  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  "  Reverend  Besse,"  the  "  Hospi- 
table Father"  and  chief  of  the  establishment.  Our  party  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  (and  no  "minority  report"),  voted  him  the 
most  delightful  man  we  ever  saw.  All  that  is  French  in  manner, 
united  to  all  that  is  English  in  sturdiness  of  character,  all  that  is 
winning  in  Italian  tones,  united  to  a  German's  ideality,  a  Yankee's 
keenness  of  perception,  a  Scotchman's  heartiness,  and  an  Irish- 
man's wit — these  qualities  seemed  blended  in  our  "nonesuch" 
of  a  host,  and  fused  into  harmony  by  the  fire  of  a  brother's 
love  toward  man  and  a  saint's  fidelity  to  God.  Young,  fair,  blue- 
eyed,  he  stood  among  our  chattering  group  like  one  who,  from  a 
region  of  perpetual  calm,  dispenses  radiant  smiles  and  overflowing 
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hnuuty.    So  quick  was  his  discernment  and  so  sagacious  was  his 
(iccision,  that  ahnost  without  a  question  he  assigned   us,  in  de- 
uLiinitnts  correctly  arranged,  to  fitting  domiciles  ;  made  eacli  one 
:al  that  he  or  she  had  been  especially  expected  and  prepared 
:  ir,  and  within  five  minutes  had  so  won  his  way  into  the  inner- 
uuost  recess  of  everybody's  heart,  that  Mr.  Jones  expressed  in  his 
loun  idiomatic  way  the  sense  of  fifty  guests  when  he  declared. 
To  such  a  man  as  that  even  the  Little  Corporal  might  well 
have  doffed  his  old  chapeau."     Who  shall  do  justice  to  the  din- 
ner at  that  ly-shaped  table,  where  the  Father  sat  at  the  head 
1  and  said  grace,  beaming  upon  his  great  cosmopolitan  family  with 
that  young  face,  so  honest,  gentle  and  brave  ?    Who  but  the  jestful 
climbers  to  whom  rice  soup,  omelet,  codfish  and  potatoes,  stewed 
pears,  rice  pudding,  figs,  filberts,  cake  and  tea,  seemed  dulcet  as 
ambrosia  on  these  inspiring  heights  ?     Then  came  the  long  even- 
\\\\^  around  the  huge  and  glowing  hearth-fire.      How  soon  we 
ftlt  "acquaint  ";  how  fa.st  we  talked  in  frisky  French  or  wheezy 
(krman,  minding  little  how  the  moods  and  tenses  went  askew, 
[so  that  we  got  and  gave  ideas.     The  Father  turned  from  side  to 
side  answering  with  solicitous  attention  every  question  that  we 
[asked,  so  that  a  mosaic  of  his  chief  replies  would  read  something 
[like  this: 

"Mademoiselle  asks  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  this 

|.\ugust  evening^      I  leani  the  mercury  stands  already  at  forty- 

tive degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  boundar}^  line  of  Italy  is  but  five 

Iniiimtes  distant.     Here,  Brother  Jein.  please  provide  the  beds 

I  of  all  our  s^uests  with  warming-pans. 

"Y.s,  lady,  our  Hospice  was  founded  nine  hundred  years 
[ago,  Ky  Count  Bernard,  of  Savoy,  who  devoted  forty  years  of  his 
to  entertaining  and  protecting,  as  we  still  try  to  do,  the  many 
[travelers  who  annually  pass  through  these  mountains  between 
jSwitzerlaiid  and  Italy.  About  twenty  thousand  were  cared  for 
[each  year  in  olden  times,  without  the  smallest  charge  being  made 
jofiich  or  poor.  Now,  we  have  not  so  manj',  the  facilities  for 
[travel  having  so  greatly  improved.  But  a  great  number  come 
lover  the  Pass  who  are  out  looking  for  work,  and  there  are  also 
jniany  beggars.  These  we  limit  to  three  days'  entertainment. 
IWt  would  gladly  keep  them  longer,  but  can  not.  Our  dogs  are 
[a  cross  tetween  Newfoundland  and  Pyrenean,  and  after  seven  or 
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eight  years  becom  rheumatic,  and  we  are  forced  to  kill  thtm. 
Ill  winter  travelers  are  obliged  to  wait  at  a  place  of  refuge  wi 
have  provided,  at  some  distance  from  these  buildings,  which  aa- 
on  the  very  top  of  the  Pass,  until  we  seftd  out  a  man  and  doi;, 
with  refreshments  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  dog,  who  never 
once  loses  his  way,  though  the  distance  is  long,  the  snow  is  ofun 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  the  only  guide  the  man  has  is  the  great 
banner-like  tail  of  the  dog  waving  through  the  storm.  I^ast  win- 
ter we  lost  one  of  our  noblest  animals.  A  strange  dog  bit  him 
and  severed  an  artery.  The  monks  always  go  out  in  the  mo-t 
dangerous  weather.  I  lead  them  at  such  times.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  go — we  make  it  perfectly  voluntary." 

Here  Kate  broke  in  with  an  important  question  :  "  How  do 
you  occupy  your  time  in  summer  ?  "  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  we  study 
and  teach — we  had  fifty  .students  last  season."  "What  do  you 
teach  ?  "  "  All  that  a  priest  ought  to  know — theology,  philosophy, 
the  laws  of  the  church.  We  km.  vv  contemporaneous  events,  ex- 
cept politics  ( !  )  which  we  do  not  read."  "  What  is  your  age?  ' 
here  chimed  in  the  practical  Jones.  "Monsieur,  I  am  thirty- 
one."  ("  But  he  does  not  look  a  day  older  than  twenty-three," 
whispered  poetical  Sophie,  and  w'e  all  nodded  our  energetic 
acquiescence  in  her  figures.  )  ' '  How  long  have  you  been  here ' " 
"  PUeven  years,  and  I  remain  in  perfect  health.  My  prede- 
ces.sors  in  the  office  could  not  endure  this  high  latitude- 
three  of  them  left  in  a  period  of  four  years.''  "  Why  are  you 
here?  "  persisted  Jones.  The  scene  was  worthy  of  a  painter— that 
shrewd  Yankee,  whose  very  figure  was  a  walking  interrogation 
point,  and  that  graceful,  urbane  monk,  in  his  long  cassoclc,  a> 
leaning  in  his  easy-chair  and  looking  forward  and  a  little  upward, 
he  answered  with  slow,  melodious  emphasis,  "Brother,  //  is  m\ 
calling,  that  is  all.''  So  simple  was  his  nature,  that  to  have  heard 
' '  a  call ' '  from  God  and  not  obeyed  it,  would  have  seemed  to  him 
only  less  monstrous  than  not  to  have  heard  any  call  at  all !  At 
early  dawn  we  were  wakened  by  men's  voices  in  a  .solemn  chant, 
led  by  the  Hospitable  Father — and  never  did  religion  seem  more 
sacred  and  attractive  than  while  we  listened  as  through  tlie 
chapel  door  came  the  words  of  the  Tc  Dcum,  consecrated  by  cen- 
turies of  Christian  song,  "  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  we  acknowl- 
edge Thee  to  be  the  Lord." 
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PARIS. 

January-  ^,  1869. — In  the  evening  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  salon, 
and  Madiiinc  I'.,  our  teacher,  telling  us  not  to  be  scandalized,  brought  in  the 
c  isbion  cdvtT  she  is  embroidering  and  her  sister's  sewing,  and  Ihey  both 
riroceeded  to  put  in  a  solid  evening  at  work.  Her  son,  with  two  friends,  sat 
at  the  card  table  throughout  the  evening,  and  this  was  my  first  Sunday  with 
a  French  family  in  Paris. 

Memorandum. — A  manjcf  all  work  is  cleaning  out  Madame's  sallc  d, 
wane^t'r  floor  with  a  brush  on  his  foot,  and  his  foot  plying  actively  from  side 
to  side.  A  more  excellent  way  this  than  to  see  Antoinette,  the  maid  of  all 
work,  on  her  knees  witli  a  scrub  broom  ! 

January  6. — Rejuvenated,  recreated,  by  eight  hours'  continuous  repose, 
I  have  a  mind  to  indicate  here  what  has  much  occupied  me  of  late,  but  what 
I  am  not  brave  enough  to  execute,  perhaps,  though,  if  I  were,  I  believe  my 
usefulness  would  exceed  the  measure  it  will  reach  in  any  other  line  of  life. 
Briefly,  it  is  to  study  so  far  as  possible,  by  reading,  learning  the  languages 
and  personal  observation,  the  aspects  of  tlie  woman  question  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  when  I  return  to  America,  after  two  or  three  years' 
absence,  and  have  studied  the  same  subject  carefully  in  relation  to  my  own 
land,  to  ta/k  in  public  of  the  matter  and  cast  myself  with  what  weight  or 
weakness  I  possess  against  the  only  foe  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  justice 
of  the  subject,  and  that  is  unenlightened  public  opinion.  Sometimes  I  feel 
"the  victory  to  be  in  me,"  often  I  do  not.  Always,  I  have  dimly  felt  it  to 
be  my  vocation,  but  a  constitutional  dread  of  criticism  and  too  strong  love 
of  approbation  have  held  me  back.  With  encouragement,  I  believe  myself 
capable  of  rendering  services  of  some  value  in  the  word- and-idea- battle 
that  will  only  deepen  with  years,  and  must  at  last  have  a  result  that  will 
delight  all  who  have  helped  to  hasten  it. 

Antoinette,  the  bonne,  from  whom  we  are  also  striving  to  learn,  as 
everybody  is  fish  for  our  net  at  present,  told  us  that  Monsieur  M.,  husband 
of  Madame  P.,  was  the  architect  of  the  thirteenth  ward  of  Paris;  that  no 
one  could  make  the  least  alteration  in  his  house,  either  to  put  in  a  window 
or  a  pane  of  glass,  without  his  permission.  We  toid  liei  how  in  free  Amer- 
ica every  man  chose  the  material  and  style  that  suited  him,  and  no  one 
dared  to  interfere.  She  thought  it  evidently  a  liberty  not  to  l)e  envied, 
and  said  we  must  have  all  sorts  of  odd  looking  streets  as  the  result.  Paris 
i>  to  be  beautiful,  that  is  decreed  and  no  private  tastes  or  ignorances  are 
:  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  plan. 

This  evening  Madame  talked  frankly  with  us  of  her  affairs.  She  said 
[that  to-day  the  reader  of  the  Empress  brought  her  a  message  from  Eugenie, 
;  in  answer  to  a  request  made  on  Madame's  behalf  by  the  Duchess  de  Scsto. 
I  It  seems  that  Madame  applied  for  the  rent  of  a  tobacconist's  shop  to  increase 
j  her  income,  a  curious  thing  on  its  face,  and  a  request  lodged  in  a  curious 
j  "inarter.  But  harkee  !  All  the  tobacco  that  comes  to  France  is  the  property 
j  of  the  government.  There  is  no  permission  given  to  private  individuals  for 
I  Its  importation  or  manufacture,     The  only  manufactory  in  France  is  at  Paris. 
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The  shops  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale  buy  their  license  of  the  government  I 
at  n  fixed  yearly  sum.     To  the  wives  and  daughters  of  military  imn  .vhoj 
have  distinguished  themselves,  these  license  moneys  are  given  as  asii])pon| 
by  the  government.     Vacancies  only  occur  on  the  detlh  of  some  ladvtol 
whom  a  license  has  been  given.     The  Empress  sent  word  to  Madaiiic  tlu; 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  bite  the  moon  with  one's  teeth  as  to  get  her  a  lohac. 
conist's  shop  within  six  years,  but  that  anything  in  her  power  she  wouM 
do,  and  she  offered  the  Bourse  to  her  for  Henri,  her  son,  that  is,  the  rij;litof| 
gratuitous  education  in  the  Napoleon  Lycei^,  one  of  the  chief  sehooljofl 
Paris ;  but  through  the  city,  on  account  of  her  husband's  services  as  an  f 
arcliitect,  Madame  already  has  that  privilege.     The  Km])ress  also  ofTemito 
put  the  little  girls  in  a  school  of  high  grade,  but  ^ladame  wisely  says  ^lie| 
will  never  be  separated  from  thtm.     She  expects,  however,  to  obtain  soiiit- 
thing  desirable  through  the  kindness  of  the  PCmpress. 

Later,  came  in  Captain  Roll^,  a  soldier  of  the  regular  army,  full  of  con- 
versation and  of  contradiction.     He  told  us  a  maivelous  story  of  au  .\mcr- 
ican  born  in  France  who  has  just  inherited  a  million  by  the  decease  of  a  I 
miserly  uncle,  and  from  his  fruit-stand  on  the  streets  of  New  York  he  has 
been  transported  to  the  elegant  establishment  in  this  city  of  delights.    The 
Captain  brought  in  his  various  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  one  for 
evening,  one  for  the  parade,  and  a  ribbon  for  daily  use,  with  the  varinu.<  [ 
ofBcial  papers  relating  to  his  promotion,  in  all  of  which  we  were  niucli  inter 
e'"ted.     I  think  a  Legion  of  Honor  would  be  a  decidedly  good  novelty  lo  I 
ii.itroduce  into  America. 

"  This  is  a  funeral  of  the  fifth  class,"  said  Madame,  scrutinizinj^  a  pass- 1 
ing  procession  with  her  lorgnette  from  our  lofty  balcony.  It  seems  there 
is  one  grand  establishment  in  Paris  which  takes  charge  of  all  the  funerals. 
There  are  seven  grades,  one  orders  whichever  he  can  best  afford  for  a  friend. 
and  has  no  further  concern  about  any  of  the  details.  At  the  church,  whither 
everybody  is  carried  after  death,  whether  he  ever  went  before  or  not,  one  j 
orders  a  dozen  or  a  half-dozen  choir  boys  and  many  or  few  prayers,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  purse  he  carries, 

January  24. — ^Just  one  year  ago  to-day  my  father  died.  How  changed! 
is  life  since  then  for  mother  and  for  me!  In  the  twilight  Knte  audi 
have  just  been  singing  the  hymns  he  liked  the  best,  and  which  I  often  sang 
in  the  midnight  hours  to  him,  in  those  last  times,  so  sad,  so  briglitened  in 
their  clouds  by  his  victorious  faith.  No  other  hymns  will  ever  be  tome 
like  those  on  which  his  fainting  spirit,  sorely  tried,  was  often  borne  aloft 
toward  the  calm  regions  where  he  has  now  enjoyed  our  Saviour's  presence  I 
for  one  whole  year,  has  learned  so  much,  and  delighted  in  the  company  of  | 
those  he  loved  most  dearly  when  in  this  world. 

In  the  evening  came  Mr.  U.,  an  accomplished  PYench  gentleman,  with 
whom  we  have  fine  opportunities  for  improving  our  granmiar  and  accent. 
We  fell  into  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  late  war,  our  own  at  home.   Ilej 
favors  the  South,  thinks  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  without  compensation  j 
to  the  master  is  theft ;  thinks  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  but  a  j 
vigorous  stroke  of  policy  to  enfeeble  the  enemy  and  to  curry  favor  witi  | 
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Iluropc  ;  thinks  the  North  has  crushed  the  South,  which  sentiment  he  ilhis- 
tralttl  !)>■  raising  his  boot  with  force  and  bringing  it  down  upon  the  woll- 
waxed  tloor  of  the  salon  with  ringing  emphasis  ;  thinks  the  South  was  not 
1)01111(1  to  stay  in  the  Union,  on  the  principle  that  what  our  ancestors  agree  is 
nothing,'  to  ourselves,  and  prophesies  another  assassination  of  the  naiion's 
chief  oflicer,  and  a  second  effusion  of  blood.  Nevertheless,  he  says  the 
Soutli  was  not  wise  in  going  to  war,  and  slavery  is  wrong  and  ought  to  end, 
but  by  fair  means.  He  says  that  France  and  England  should  have  helped 
the  South,  for  America  is  growing  so  powerful  that,  joined  with  Russia,  she 
will  "meddle  herself"  in  European  politics  one  of  these  days.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  listen  to  the  absurdity  of  these  foreigners.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  one  who  did  not  at  heart  lean  a  little  toward  the  vSouth. 

January  26. — The  lecture  over,  we  went  to  Madame  F'arjon's  for  the 
evening  and  to  tea,  and  had  hours  of  what  we  most  delight  in — solid  French. 
It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  be  able  to  understand  a  whole  conversation  in 
another  language,  with  the  help  of  an  occasional  word  from  Kate,  who  is 
dways  ready  and  willing  to  come  to  my  aid.  It  is  odd,  but  when  she  is  a 
moment  absent,  I  do  not  altogether  understand  sentences  that  would  give 
me  no  trouble  if  she  were  within  earshot. 

January  31. — We  go  almost  daily  to  the  College  de  France,  where  ladies 
are  allowed  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  the  ablest  men  in  Paris.  I  have 
already  acquired  enough  French  to  understand  quite  well. 

I  like  my  peeps  at  the  domestic  life  of  the  intelligent,  but  undistin- 
piislied,  in  this  wonderful  city.  In  only  one  salon  have  I  seen  a  carpet 
over  the  entire  extent — and  the  fire,  or  the  want  of  fire !  Talk  was  had 
about  the  fine  coal  and  the  cheerful  flame,  when  we  made  our  bargain  to 
come,  but  to-night  we  sat  in  the  great  barn  of  a  room  with  a  foot-stove 
apiece  filled  with  warm  ashes,  and  shivered  with  the  cold,  although  such 
a  day  as  this  in  an  American  January  would  be  thought  spring-like. 
Finally,  Kate  and  I,  in  desperation,  sat  down  before  the  chilly  grate  and 
absorbed  what  heat  it  had,  since  we  paid  so  much  a  week  therefor.  While 
the  others,  with  wraps  about  them,  took  their  sewing  and  gathered  around 
the  great  lamp  on  the  center-table,  resigned  to  their  habitual  fate,  and 
possibly  gained  some  heat  from  that  luminary,  I  quietly  mended  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  fire,  at  which  one  of  the  children  said,  "  Oh, 
malheurcusc !  "  (unhappy  one)  for  to  touch  a  thing  so  sacred  is  presump- 
tion. If  father  were  here  he  would  say,  "  The  French  know  no  more  about 
comfort  than  my  goose." 

I  have  been  noting  the  industry  of  Madame's  little  girls,  one  nine,  the 
other  seven  years  old.  They  rise  at  six  o'clock,  breakfast  on  a  bowl  of  tea 
and  bread,  stay  at  their  work-table  and  are  employed  with  their  governess 
until  noon,  three  days  in  the  week,  at  grammar,  reading,  English  (such  Eng- 
lish!) lessons.  Twice  a  week  their  aunt  gives  them  lessons  on  the  piano  ; 
two  or  three  times  they  go  for  a  walk  with  Antoinette  ;  in  the  evenings, 
'hrectly  after  tea,  they  bring  forth  their  light  work  from  their  neat  and  or- 
'krly  work-boxes  and  sew  an  hour,  read  a  little  quietly  by  themselves  in 
books  taken  from  the  Sunday-school  library,  and  retire  at  eight  or  nine 
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o'clock  after  "embracing"  all  present  in  the  most  dutiful  and  afTectiotiati 
manner.  The  other  evening  Madame  made  a  little  sketch  for  them  to  copv 
by  way  of  variation.  She  keeps  them  to  their  tasks  with  gentle  firmness, 
calling  them  all  endearing  names  from  "my  angel"  to  "my  little  one,' 
and  admirably  directs  their  young  activities. 

February  8. — I  remember  reailing  in  the  traveler  books  that  in  Paris 
©ne  rarely  saw  a  drunken  man  on  the  streets.  This  morning  four  reeled 
past  us  as  we  went  to  church.  I  repeated  what  I  had  read  to  Madame  P 
vShe  said  no  error  could  be  greater,  that  such  sights  were  common,  but  ^'en- 
tlemen  never  bec.ime  intoxicated  here  either  at  home  or  on  the  streets. 
She  claimed  that  it  was  the  blouse,  not  the  broadcloth,  that  covered  tlie  back 
of  the  inebriate,  but  said  that  other  pleasures  no  less  fatal  attract  "the  better 
class"  of  Frenchmen!  What  standards  have  the  Parisians  and  what  won- 
der that  their  language  has  no  word  for  home  ! 

In  the  evening,  Madame's  brother  and  sister  were  here.  He  hiis  lived 
in  South  America,  believes  in  slavery  and  says  in  the  funniest  pronuncialiun 
that  he  is  a  copper-head.  He  laughed  at  the  "pretty  President"  we  have 
in  General  Grant,  and  when  Kate,  acting  as  mouthpiece  for  us  both,  because 
she  speaks  French  more  readily  than  I  do,  pushed  him  to  the  wall  in  argu- 
ment, he  asked  if  she  would  marry  a  colored  man.  She  replied  with  spirit, 
"  No,  nor  would  I  marry  a  Frenchman,  either  !  "  at  which  remark  general 
horror  was  expressed  and  the  argument  was  ended. 

February  lo. — We  have  been  to  see  the  process  of  making  both  tapestries 
and  carpets  at  the  Imperial  manuf".ctory.  In  the  former,  the  artist  stands 
behind  his  work,  because  every  thread  must  be  tied  on  the  wrong  side  of  it, 
to  leave  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  upon  the  other.  The  picture  he  is  to 
copy  is  behmd  him.  From  time  to  time  he  puts  a  little  mirror  between  the 
threads  and  in  it  sees  the  progress  of  his  work.  The  busy  bobbin  flits  in  and 
out  in  the  expert  hand  of  the  invisible  worker.  Then  the  mirror  is  pushed 
through  for  an  instant's  scrutiny,  and  again  the  bobbin  resumes  its  motion. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  wrought  in  a  single  day. 
Watching  a  long  time,  I  could  see  no  growth  in  the  delicate  flower  petal 
that  was  under  the  fingers  of  the  artist  of  whose  work  I  took  special  notire. 
The  men  who  make  carpets,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  work  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  picture  they  are  to  copy  hangs  above  their  heads.  They 
loop  upon  a  little  iron  instrument  many  loose  stitches,  then  turn  a  sharp 
edge  that  is  on  one  side  of  this  tool  against  the  loop,  cutting  it  in  two  and 
leaving  the  severed  ends  exposed.  These  they  clip  down,  stnootli  offaad 
their  work  is  finished.  But  this  work,  too,  is  very  slow,  being  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  tapestries.  Some  carpets  take  ten  years,  and  none  are 
ever  sold.  The  manufactory  belongs  "to  the  government  and  its  proilucts 
go  to  palaces  at  home  or  are  the  princely  gifts  of  France  to  foreign  poten- 
tates. The  largest  carpet  ever  made  here  or  elsewhere,  probably,  was  for 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  in  seventy-two  pieces,  was  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  cost  130,000.  It  seems  curious  that 
women  are  not  at  all  employed  here,  where  the  delicacy  of  the  work  would 
seem  so  well  suited  to  their  fingers.     Large,  heavy,  unwieldy  looking  men 
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«crc  clippitij?  at  the  carpets,  seated  comfortably  011  their  benches,  some  of 
tlRiii  with  a  scissors'  end  picking  out  the  ends  of  the  woven  threads,  but  not 

I  woman  was  to  be  seen,  except  the  one  who  laid  hold  of  our  umbrella  and 
confiscated  it  at  a  cost  of  two  sous.  The  men  who  work  here  are  poorly 
paid.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  and  they  receive 
prices  ranging  from  three  to  six  hundred  dollars  annually  in  gold,  and 
wIrii  disabled  by  age  or  illness  a  life  pension  ranging  from  one  hundred 
lidUars  to  two  hundred  dollars  annually.  We  difl  not  see  the  establishment 
lor  dyeing,  but  in  one  room  was  a  dazzling  collection  of  the  colors  used 
in  making  the  tapestries,  the  loveliest  blues,  greens,  reds,  and  other  shades, 
that  I  i\er  saw. 

At  our  evening  lesson  and  talk  Madame  P.  fell  upon  the  subject  of  the 
■•irirtiicss  of  the  marriage  laws  of  I'rance,  saying  that  the  ceremony  at 
church  had  no  authority  apart  from  that  at  the  Mayor's  office,  whither  goes 
every  pair  from  the  Emperor  and  Emi)ress  down.  She  told  us  about  her  own 
trousseau,  and  disapproved  the  action  of  her  cousin,  who  at  her  marriage  had 
ailozcn  dozen  of  each  linen  garment;  she  thought  four  dozen  enough.  She  said 
the  proper  way  for  the  parents  of  the  bride  was  to  put  a  sum  of  money  at 
iiitiTcst  at  her  marriage,  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  linen  for  the  rest  of  the 
time,  instead  of  getting  such  a  senseless  quantity  on  hand  to  grow  old  and 
fall  to  pieces.  She  told  us  that  she  was  m.irried  at  the  mayor's  one  day  and 
at  the  church  the  next,  but  that  the  common  people  usually  went  direct  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  The  church  gave  the  benediction  of  heaven  upon 
the  union,  that  was  all,  it  had  no  validity  apart  from  the  legal  forms.  vShe 
mentioned  a  curious  custom  that  every  child  must  be  dispatched  within  three 
days  after  the  tenth  birthday  to  the  mayor's  office  to  be  registered  and  ex- 
amined as  to  its  sex  to  prevent  deception  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  would 
avoid  the  conscription  of  their  children.  If  a  bo)',  he  was  not  examined, 
bill  if  a  girl  was  announced,  an  examination  must  be  had  in  presence  of 
witnesses.  That  single  law  would  bring  about  a  war  within  twenty  hours  if 
i  passed  in  Aiperica.  The  idea  is,  "  If  you  have  sons,  I,  the  Government, 
will  know  it,  and  they  shall  fight  to  uphold  my  throne.  I  will  examine  for 
[  myself,  and  you  have  no  way  to  escape   from   the    conscription    which 

I I  ordain." 
Kate  recounted  several  instances  about  American  customs  to  Madame  P., 

ipving  among  them  the  incident  of  a  young  lady  who  broke  off  a  "desira- 
ble "  engagement,  because  she  did  not  love  her  lover.  Madame  replied  with 
spirit,  "There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  a  woman  has  to  give  and 
Ithat  is  her  hand.  I  like  now  and  then  to  hear  of  her  having  refused  it,  just 
pa  token  of  her  independence."  I  was  much  anmsed  at  an  out-cropping 
jof  the  national  sentiment  which  followed  mj'  remark  that,  if  I  ever  married, 
jlhopedauunister  might  be  my  lot,  as  I  needed  the  influence  of  such  sur- 
Iroundipgs  and  companionships.  Madame  replied  :  "  Why,  I  know  a  young 
pan,  well  educated,  very  religious,  a  fine  fellow,  every  way.  I  will  write  to 
|"ini,  I  owe  him  a  letter,  and  will  show  you  his  reply.  You  can  judge  from 
Itliat  what  sort  of  a  person  he  is. ' '  She  imagines  that  like  all  Americans  who 
|liave  gone  before  me,  I  should  be  desirable  bv  reason  of  my  dowry  ! 
18 
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ITALY. 

I  never  dreamed  in  those  lethargic  years  at  home,  what  i 
wide  world  it  is,  and  how  full  of  mi»er>'.  Indeed,  in  a  llKnisand 
ways,  it  was  Rome's  office  to  teach  me  this.  Walking  aloiij;  hir 
streets  with  grief  tugging  at  my  heart  for  all  the  wretchediuss 
that  they  disclosed,  how  many  times  have  I  repeated  to  inystlf 
those  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "Let  my  soul  calm  itself,  OGod, 
in  thee  !  " 

Hollow-eyed  beggars  asking  charity,  at  almost  ever>- step 
troops   of  tonsured    monks,    barefooted   and   steaming  in  tlnir 
moist,  dirty,  old  garments  ;  skinny  hags,  warming  their  knottil 
hands  over  the  smouldering  coals  in  their  little  "  scaldino"  pots: 
dirty  little  children,  whose  tears  make  the  only  clean  spots  upon 
their  pitiful   faces,  old  before  their  time  ;  soldiers  standing  a> 
sentries  in  wind  and  rain,  for  no  real  purpose  save  to  subsene  the 
pride  of  Prince  and  Cardinal  ;  horses,  whose  bones  but  just  refrain 
from  protruding  through  their  rusty  skins,   driven  rapidly  over  1 
the  sharp  stones,  and  failing,  only  to  struggle  and  throw  out  their  | 
wounded  legs  in  the  effort  to  rise  and  continue  their  journey  under 
the  pitiless  lash.     All  these  sights  smote  my  eyes  every  time  1 1 
walked  the  classic  streets  of  Rome.     Whoever  can  fail  to  feel  tiie 
fires  of  a  quenchless  philanthropy  kindling  in  his  breast  as  he  I 
contemplates  such  scenes  is  either  too  frivolous  for  thought,  or  too] 
hardened  for  emotion.    For  myself,  whatever  I  did  not  learn  there. 
Rome  taught  me  an  intense  love  and  tender  pity  for  my  race. 

OPENING   OF   THE    "ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL." 

I  doubt  if  Rome,  r  Id  as  she  is  and  varied  as  her  experience 
has  been,  was  ever  eariier  astir  than  on  the  morning  of  this  day.f 
Lights  glimmered  ir.  the  Roman  garrets,  the  cavernous  depths  of  j 
Roman  basements,  and  the  lordly  middle  heights  of  Roman  pal- 
aces, at  a  most  unseemly  hour,  looking  like  jack-o' -lanterns! 
through  the  cottony  mist  of  the  most  unpropitious  morning  that! 
ever  dawned,  at  least  considered  from  a  meteorologic  point  ofj 
view.  Crowds  had  already  assembled  at  St.  Peter's  before  thej 
hells  struck  off  the  cheerless  hour  of  five,  and  when  our  cpmfortf 
able  carriage  load,  invigorated  by  the  breakfast  that  awaited  ourj 
appearance  at  seven  o'clock,  set  out  for  the  scene  of  action,  tliej 
tide  of  emigration  in  the  same  direction  was  frightful  to  behold,  j 
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W'e  rolled  on  through  tlie  chid  thoroui^hfarcs  in  the  long  douUlc 
line  of  carriages,  while  on  each  M<le  the  army  of  umbrella  carry- 
ing pedestrians  could  be  compared   to   nothing  but  a  forest  of 
mammoth  mushrooms.     They  poured  in  from  all  directions  ;  pro- 
cessions of  school-boys,  colleges   of  thet)logical   students,   their 
symbolic  "leading  string"  hanging  limp  and  spiritless  behind 
them ;  white-bonneted    sisters  of  charity,    solitary    priests,   ad- 
venturous women;   "don't-care"     urchins    of    the    street,    and 
gaunt-faced    beggar    women,    with    ragged    petticoats   gathered 
around  their  heads  ;  a  monstrous,  motley  throng,  all  candidates 
upon   exactly   equal  footing    as  the  wealthiest   or  most    lowly 
occupant  of  the  hurrying  carriages,  who  joked  about  them  as  they 
passed,  for  the  "  Holy  Father  "  had  ordained  that  i)erlect  fairness 
shoukl  prevail  at  the  day's  ceremony,  and  prince  and  peasant 
would  jostle  each  other  this  morning  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  procession.     In  the  street,  however,  slight  distinctions 
still  prevailed  ;  mounted  soldiers,    wrapped  in   dripping  cloaks 
and  wearing   draggled   plumes,  guarded   the    approach   to   the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  he  must  be  at  least  a  Bishop  who  would 
pass  unchallenged,  while  all  lesser  lights  of  church  or  state  must 
make  the  grand  detour,  pass  the  Tiber's  classic  muddiness  by  a 
distant  bridge,  and  pay  roundly  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Alas  for  human  foresight !  Had  we  not  planned  to  be  among 
the  earliest  to  take  possession  of  the  great  Basilica,  and  behold  !  the 
streets  many  squares  distant  from  St.  Peter's  were  lined  on  either 
side  by  empty  carriages  v/hich  had  already  deposited  their  too- 
enterprising  burdens,  though  it  was  but  seven,  and  the  ceremony 
would  not  take  place  till  nine.  Arrived  at  the  great  square  wo 
l)ecame  fully  convinced,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  early  birds 
alone  can  hope  for  toothsome  morsels.  The  place  was  red  with 
Cardinal's  carriages  and  black  with  commonplace  humanity,  all 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  a  break-neck  race  for  the  wide,  invit- 
ing, blocked-up  doors  of  the  cathedral.  We  filed  in  between 
■gigantic  guards  with  old-fashioned  muffs  upon  their  heads,  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  our  wilted  hopes.  What  a  sea  of  human  faces  ; 
what  a  deep  ground-swell  of  human  voices  ;  what  waves  of  human 
forms !  Along  the  dim,  damp,  lofty  nave  was  stretched  a  double 
line  of  soldiers,  keeping  an  aveune  from  the  great  central  door, 
now  open  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  ever  seen  it,  to  the  ccun- 
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cil  hall.  Against  this  moveless  wall  beat  the  eager,  ho]Kl(.s> 
».T0W(1.  Thousands  were  between  them  and  us  so  the  plcasani  fic- 
tion of  "  seeing  the  procession  "  was  exploded  at  a  glance.  Still 
we  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  nearer  the  soldiers  and  soon  found 
ourselves  crushed  between  three  peasants,  two  njonks  and  a  fish- 
woman,  the  mingled  odor  from  whose  wet  garments  was  lUda 
invincible  than  bayonets,  and  we  worked  our  way  to  a  I)aatliiiij; 
phice  without  loss  of  time.  Then  we  tried  for  the  high  all.ir 
op])osite  which  is  the  o])en  door  of  th^  council  hall,  l)ul  lAmiidas 
and  his  Si)artans  were  not  more  steadfast  than  the  nmllifaridib 
monster  that  held  position  there.  Then  des])erately  we  forced 
our  way  into  the  entrance  portico  of  the  church,  but  litis  \v;is 
packed  and  had  he  ])assed  at  the  nicmient,  we  CotUd  \mA  !i;ivc 
seen  the  topmost  feather  of  the  Pope's  peacock  fans.  At  last 
becoming  weary  and  dispirited,  we  retired  to  the  chapel  of  tin 
Presentation  of  the  \'irgin,  vis-a-vis  with  the  .splendid  chapd  ol 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  (m.u  escort,  vSignor  Paolo  Cavcri,  a 
Genoese  lawyer,  devout  Catholic  that  he  was,  insisted  on  our 
taking  sitting  ])ositions  on  the  marble  railing  tliat  siirrouiulcil 
the  altar,  turning  our  backs  upon  the  sacred  symbol.  W'c  had 
our  scruples,  but  a  glance  revealed  the  startling  fad  tlial  several 
sanctimonious  jiriests  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  irreverence,  and 
so  we  mounted  the  rich  balustrade,  and  thence  "  assi.sted  "  at  the 
pageant  of  the  day.  Time  w()re  on  and  the  human  stream  still 
gurgled  through  the  ojien  doors.  The  beautiful  marble  lloorwas 
deluged  with  water  dri])ping  from  cloaks,  shoes  and  unihrelhb: 
the  air  was  dark  with  incense  from  the  "unseen  censir "  often 
thousand  pairs  of  panting  lungs  ;  the  liabel  of  voices  grew  louder, 
the  crush  more  forniidaI)le,  but  along  the  endless  nave  the  liiii'^ 
of  troops  .stood  firm.  vSide  scenes  were  not  wanting  to  make  the 
hours  less  long.  At  (very  altar  in  the  church,  mass  w  as  beiiii; 
celebrated,  and  to  us  irreverent  heretics  the  struggle  in  tli''  Cath- 
olic breast  between  curiosity  and  devotion  was  a  curious  study. 
One  solemn-faced  geiitleman  in  holiday  attire  elbowed  'lis  way 
through  the  crowd  and  knelt  to  take  the  sacrament,  hut  beiii.i; 
clo.sely  ])res,sed  on  either  side,  he  inadvertently  knocked  fmin  the 
altar  one  of  its  tall  candles  which  drii)j)ed  upon  his  fine  new  cunt 
in  swift  revenge.  The  priest  pretended  not  to  see,  and  went  nil 
decorously  with  his  genuflexions  ;  the  conununicant  affected  not  j 
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to  feel,  but  assumed  an  apoplectic  hue,  and  the  people  hid  their 
laughing  faces  in  their  prayer-books  while  they   muttered  the 
responses  in  broken  tones.     We  saw  our  good  friend  and  escort, 
Jie  Italian  lawyer,  and  his  daughter  on  their  knees,  but  with  faces 
that  would  have  become  them  far  better  at  the  comic  opera  than 
licfore  the  sacred  altar.     A  worthy  i)riest  intent  on  .seeing  all  that 
pa>*e(l  and  yet  onescapin;   the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  h.ul  abused 
liis  prerogative  .'^o  far  as  to  climb  the  projecting  ornaments  of  a 
i'olinnu  beside  the  altar,  and  was  making  most  industrious  use  of 
liistyes.  when,  lo  !  another  priest  in  glittering  vestments  and  with 
attLiuhiiit  choir  boy  came  to  say  ma.ss  within  arm 's-reach  01  liim. 
The  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination  was  ludicrous  enough  ; 
ilie  poor  priest  wriggled  himself  into  a  po.sition  of  compromise 
and  nodded  and  mumbled  toward  the  altar  while  he  kept  one  eye 
■sharply  oj)ened  on  the  passage  way  for  the  procession.     Oi)positt^ 
liiiii,  standing  up  on  tJie  altar  railing,  was  a  portly  dame  who 
cdurtesied  and  responded  from  her  statuestjue  position  and  ran  a 
dreadful  risk  of  Ixicoming  cross-eyed  for  life  by  trying  to  look  two 
ways  at  once  —  toward  God  and  Mammon.     From  time  to  time 
ladies  were  carried  out  in  fainting  fits,  with  faces  ghastly  white 
and  ehignons  trailing  on  their  shoulders,  or  puri)le-cheeked  chil- 
dren were  lifted  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  jjurer  air.     Now  a 
Heiilkiiiairs  hat  or  his  umbrella  would  be  swept  from  his  hand 
and  lost  irrevocably,  or  a  lady's  shawl  drop  from  her  shoulders  to 
he  seen  no  more.     And  in  all  the  tumult  the  automaton  l)oy  who 
j  kneels  beside  the  priest  would  ring  his  little  bell,  and  as  the  wind 
liends  the  prairie  grass,  >u  the  warning  sound  would  bring  the 
I  faithful  to  their  knees.     The  liveried  servants  of  cardinals  aiid 
hishops,  in  their  cocked  huts  and  knee-l)rei.c'lies,  went  down  upon 
[iheir    "prayer-bones''    like    men   who   feel    that   their    position 
demands  a  certain  decorum  at  any  sacrifice,  while,   mindful  of 
jlheir  white  stockings,   they  tucked   a    handkerchief  under  their 
'knees.     Now  and  then  a  inirpk'-gowncd  bisJioj),   ])rece(!ed  by  his 
Kci'etary  and  ser\'ants,  forced  his  wa>-  through  the  crowd  which 
hhvp.ys  made  room  for  a  personage  so  distinguished.     But  at  la.st 
jlhebomi  of  minute-giuis  announced  the  iong-looked-for  moment ; 
jthepeal  of  bells  joined  its  rich  alto  to  ihis  solemn  l)ass,  and  the 
jcltar,  seniphic  voices  of  the  Pope's  choir  com])ieteel  the  chorus. 
lEvery  soldier  stood  with  lifted  bayonet ;  the  crowd  existed  but  for 
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the  sake  of  its  eyes,  and  dizzily  poised  on  tiptoe  on  my  marble 
balustrade,  I — one  of  this  august  army's  fifty  thousand  fractions- 
beheld  the  passage  of  the  august  procession.  Beheld  it,  yes,  but 
at  a  distance  of  one  of  the  aisles  and  half  the  nave  of  the  hugest 
existing  church  ;  over  the  heads  of  the  greatest  crowd  ever  gatli- 
ered  within  doors  and  on  the  darkest  morning  that  ever  raiiitr] 
down  shadows.  As  a  veritable  chronicler  I  can  pretend  to  noth- 
ing more  than  having  literally  looked  upon  the  heads  of  tk- 
Catholic  church,  which  I  would  respectfully  report  as  for  the  most 
part  gray,  when  not  bald,  tonsured,  or  concealed  by  .skull-caps. 
The  procession  was  half  an  hour  in  passing,  and  Monsiei-r  1'  \hbe, 
who  also  went  with  us,  but  was  more  fortunate  \\:  M-  '.:'eoi 
observation,  reports  it  as  having  numbered  eight  hui:<'-  '.o  u  a. re. 
The  venerable  priests  moved  very  slowly,  as  became  their  ciigiiity 
and  the  majesty  of  the  duties  to  which  they  were  going,  and  last 
of  all  came  the  Pope  who  left  his  official  chair  at  the  door  and 
walked  to  the  council  hall  with  his  brethren,  to  the  scandalization 
of  the  commonalty,  who  had  comforted  one  another  with  these 
words,  "  At  least  we  shall  get  a  good  view  of  his  Holiness  borne 
in  his  chair  of  state." 

What  was  done  at  the  high  altar  and  in  the  council  hall, 
deponent  saith  not.  We  all  crowded  as  close  as  possible  to  tlic 
great  open  door  of  the  latter  when  the  members  had  taken  their 
seats,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  glimp.se  of  white-robed  Bishops, 
sitting  in  wide  semicircles  as  the  saints  are  represented  in  the 
heavenly  visions  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  above  them  royal  perso- 
ages,  the  Empress  of  Au.stria  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  looking 
very  black  and  unseemly  in  such  a  shining  company.  Four  tir.i 
we  charged  upon  the  phalanx  that  had  crowded  around  the  open 
door  aforesaid,  but  were  driven  back  in  confusion  and  di.sgn.st. 

We  drove  home  fatigued  beyond  measure  and  thankful  beyond 
words  that  Ecumenical  Councils  happen  not  more  frequently  than 
once  in  three  hundred  years. 
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UP  THE  NII,E. 

Steamer  "  Bekera,"  borrowed  of  the  Pasha  for  a  three  weeks' 
trip  by  ' '  Cook's  tourists ' '  and  '  *  us  Americans. ' '    February  rr,  i8yo. 

One  week  of  my  restless,  ranging  life  has  now  been  passed 
upon  the  quiet  river  that  was  once  the  god,  and  is  ever  the  good 
genius  of  the  Egyptians. 

Let  me  try  to  give  a  true  sketch  of  an  experience  entirely 
unique.  We  thought  to  make  the  trip  by  ' '  dahabcah ' '  (boat) 
would  take  too  long  ;  we  found  that  to  charter  a  small  steamer 
would  be  difficult.  Cook  and  his  tourists  came  along  ;  they  wished 
us  Americans,  sixteen  in  number,  to  join  them  in  engaging  a  large 
steamer;  in  an  evil  hour  we  yielded,  and  behold  us  "  in  for  it" 
aud  afloat  upon  the  Nile,  a  most  uncongenial  crowd  of  forty-seven 
persons,  in  a  big,  bloated,  blustering  steamer,  all  to  be  dined  and 
wined,  walked  on  siiorc  and  mounted  on  donkey-back,  by  whole- 
sale ;  marshaled  by  a  dragomai:  in  green  clothes,  an  interpreter 
who  speaks  nine  languages,  and  an  important  "tourist-manager," 
whenever  an  Arab  village,  a  venerable  temple,  or  a  tomb  old 
when  Joseph  was  governor  of  Egypt,  is  to  be  "  done. ' ' 

Well,  a  sorry  day  it  was  in  which  Warburton,  in  his  "  Voy- 
age up  the  Nile,"  taught  me  what  the  East  might  be  to  a  pale- 
faced  traveler  from  chilly  shores  and  stormy  skies. 

The  Real  is  a  dragon  under  whose  scaly  feet  the  airy  form  of 
'be  Ideal  is  almost  always  trampled  in  my  life's  cheerful  history. 

We  came  to  feel  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  East ;  instead,  we 
'•^'  Kt^yptian  fleas.  We  came  to  float  musingly  along  the  mystic 
'  CIS  of  the  world's  most  curious  river  ;  instead,  we  go  snuffing, 
>  ni'j,  shaking,  over  its  tolerant  breast — eyes  full  of  smoke, 
tars  iull  of  discord,  noses  full  of  smells  from  kitchen  and  from 
coal-bin.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  shall  never  forget  one  even- 
ing's ride  ;  it  was  the  culmination  of  what  the  East  can  yield  me, 
aiul  very  grateful  I  am  for  its  golden  memory.  Above  me  wer<? 
new  heavens  ;  in  the  frame  of  a  violet  sky  hung  constellations  I 
had  never  seen  before,  their  palpitating  golden  globes  like  the 
fruit  waving  in  the  trees  of  Hesperides.  And  dear,  familiar  stars 
'vere  there,  only  in  places  very  different  from  those  they  occupy 
'lithe  "  infinite  meadows  of  heaven  "  that  bend  above  my  home. 
The  Di])per  lay  on  the  horizon's  edge,  tipped  up  most  curiou.sly  ; 
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the  Pleiades  had  nearly  reached  the  zenith  and  the  changeless 
face  of  the  North  Star  I  could  liardly  distinguish  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings. Around  me  was  a  new  earth,  and  the  sandy  plain 
stretched  awaj'  into  the  purple  darkness  full  of  attractive  nijsten . 
Far  off  gleamed  the  fire-flj-  lamps  of  an  Arab  village,  and  on  the 
cool,  invigorating  breeze  which  had  succeeded  to  the  day's  stifling 
heat  came  the  lonesome  bark  of  dogs  and  jackals  so  characteristic 
of  the  East.  I  rode  under  magnificent  palm  trees  of  a  synnnctr\ 
unequaled  bj''  any  hitherto  seen,  and  casting  shadows  in  whicli 
the  moonlight  mingled  so  that  they  looked  like  an  enililazoned 
sli)  V'  The  white  walls  and  graceful  dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb 
gleai.         hrough  the  trees. 

M>  .noughts  flew  across  the  sea — dear  mother,  for  whom  all 
things  lovely  and  noble  have  such  significance,  never  looked 
upon  a  palm  tree's  feathery  crest,  nor  saw  it  mirrored  by  an  orien- 
tal moon  upon  the  desert's  yellow  sand  !  Dear  mother  !  did  she 
think  of  me  that  night  and  pray  for  her  far-away  child  ?  The 
landscape  was  dim  for  a  moment  as  my  heart  stirred  at  thought 
of  home. 

I  rode  along  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  that  once  extended  over 
the  mile  that  separates  the  temple  of  Luxor  from  that  of  Karnak. 
How  still  it  was,  and  how  significant  that  stillness  in  the  higluvay 
through  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  had  passed  what 
was  choicest  and  most  royal  in  the  wide  earth — processions  of 
kings  and  priests  and  captives,  compared  with  which  those  of 
Rome  were  but  the  sport  of  children;  and  this,  ere  Romulus 
laid  'the  first  stone  of  his  famous  wall  or  ^neas  fretted  the  blue 
waves  of  the  ^5igean  with  his  adventurous  prow.  The  pride  and 
glory  of  a  world  had  had  its  center  here  ere  Cadmus  brought  let- 
ters into  Greece,  or  Jacob  had  Iris  vision  on  the  Judean  plains. 

But  of  what  value  is  the  "  dramatic  justice  "  which  pleases 
us  in  romance,  compared  to  the  visible  hand  of  vengeance  with 
which  a  merciful  God,  who  loves  the  creatures  he  has  made,  has 
smitten  this  stronghold  of  cruelty,  wrenched  from  their  lofty  places 
the  statues  of  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  and  sent  the  balm  of  moon- 
light drifting  through  the  shattered  walls,  and  mellowing  the 
fallen  columns? 

We  sat  upon  a  broken  pedestal  in  the  great  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, Kate  and  I,  and  let  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  jilace  fall  on 
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our  hearts.  One  isolated  column,  the  last  remaining  fragment  of 
a  stately  colonnade,  outlined  itself  against  the  liquid  sky — its 
white  shaft  brilliant  in  the  moonshine  and  its  broad,  corolla- 
shaped  capital  gleaming  far  above  us,  while  beyond,  the  shattered 
propyloii  once  gay  with  the  bainiers  of  Isis  and  Osiris  frowned 
like  the  bastion  of  a  fortress,  and  nearer  by,  an  avalanche  of  fallen 
rocks  of  huge  dimensions  marked  where  ruin  had  struck  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  with  its  relentless  hand.  Farther  on 
was  the  forest  of  columns,  which  in  its  kind  is  unequaled  by  any- 
thing ever  wrought  by  man — one  hundred  and  thirty-fotir  pillars, 
each  seventy  feet  in  height  and  thirty-five  feet  in  circumference — 
covered  from  base  to  abacus  with  carefully  wrought  sculptures, 
brilliantly  painted  in  their  day.  One  of  them  was  broken  and 
leaned  heavily  against  its  giant  neighbor,  one  of  the  most 
pathetic,  indeed  the  most  mournfully  significant  fragment  that 
human  hands  ha/e  ever  car\^ed  from  stone,  and  time  and  ruin 
consecrated.  Still  beyond,  in  the  white  moonlight,  climbed  the 
tapering  finger  of  the  largest  obelisk  in  Egypt,  as  fresh  and  clear- 
cut  in  its  outline  as  on  the  day  the  chisel  left  it — the  chisel  held 
by  that  unknown  artisan  who  was  a  mummy  before  Phidias 
wrought  in  Greece,  or  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  had  their  rivalries. 
;\gainst  the  obelisk  leaned  an  old  Arab  in  graceful  turban,  and 
around  were  seated  several  others,  all  by  their  costume  and  their 
bearing  as  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  scene  as  human  acces- 
sories could  be,  and  lending  it  a  strange  yet  human  charm. 

In  what  far-off  realm  of  our  endless  life  shall  we  some  day 
meet  those  mighty  builders  whose  works  we  contemplated  under 
the  moonlit  heavens?  What  a  thought  is  this,  that  in  the 
changeful  round  of  being  we  shall  doubtless  encounter,  some- 
where, the  awful  king,  Sesostris,  the  witching  Cleopatra,  the 
Pharaoh  who  was  overwhelmed  in  the  revengeful  sea  ! 

I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  all  upon  some  stellar  world, 
seen  by  us,  probably  a  thousand  times,  when  we  looked  up  into 
the  great,  gleaming,  kindly  heavens.  And  I  can  not  help  an 
tamest  heart-welcome  for  every  student  of  pyschic  laws  ;  spirit- 
ualism and  all  the  octult  phenomena  that  shall  doubtless  build  up 
new  sciences  some  day — just  as  alchemy  became  chemistry  and 
astrology  changed  into  astronomy.  Only  these  new  investigators 
must  be  disinterested  students,  not  money-seeking  jugglers. 
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THE   PYRAMIDS. 

A  wise  man  once  wrote  in  my  autograph  album,  as  follows : 
**  There  is  an  Up  in  life."  (I  remember  he  commenced  the  word 
"Up"  with  a  capital  "U.") 

Always  after  that,  I  dimly  believed  in  his  idea,  but  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  in  1870,  I  found  out  its  truth  for  certain.  To  the  airy 
hypothesis  that  there  is  actually,  Up,  I  then  applied  the  substan- 
tial test  of  ' '  that  experience  which  one  experiences  when  one 
experiences  one's  own  experience."  Briefly,  I  climbed  to  the 
tip-top  stone  of  the  biggest  of  the  pyramids. 

Our  party  drove  from  Cairo  to  the  pyramids  in  a  barouclie 
worthy  of  the  Champs  Elysdes  at  Paris,  along  twelve  miles  of 
splendid  road,  built  through  the  sands  by  the  Viceroy  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  visit  from  the  French  Empress,  and  lined  with 
shady  sycamores  and  delicate  mimosa  trees.  Quite  a  different 
way  of  getting  there  from  the  one  reported  by  earlier  tourists,  who 
toiled  on  donkey-back  through  burning  sands,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  vociferous  Arabs. 

The  barbarous  scenes  of  which  our  Bible  speaks,  lived  and 
moved  again  before  our  saddened  eyes,  A  part  of  the  embank- 
ment of  the  regal  highway  where  we  rode  was  broken  down,  and 
a  hundred  ragged  laborers  with  baskets  on  their  heads  were 
bringing  mud  for  its  repair,  while  scattered  at  small  intervals 
among  them  were  swarthy  overseers,  each  with  his  whip,  which 
he  plied  almost  unceasingly  about  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
those  bearded  workmen,  of  those  women  who  were  mothers, 
while  they  all  crouched  like  dogs,  beneath  the  lash. 

We  drove  on  through  fields  of  lentils,  like  those  for  which 
hungry  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  long-headed  Jacob ;  we  saw 
men  in  ample  gowns  of  blue  and  turbans  of  red,  scratching  the 
earth  with  one-handled  wooden  plows,  leisurely  dragged  by 
stolid  buffaloes ;  the  whole  scene  having  apparently  walked  out 
of  the  "Pictorial  Family  Bible"  that  we  left  behind  us.  We 
saw  at  frequent  intervals,  stalking  along  the  road  with  listless 
tread,  a  tall,  solemn  woman  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a  little  child 
sitting  astride  her  shoulders,  as  Ishmael  may  have  sat  when 
Hagar  was  turned  away  from  Abraham's  inhospitable  tent,  over 
which  the  palm  tree  bent  its  feathery  head  as  that  cue  did  be- 
neath which  the  woman  leaned  to  rest. 
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We  talked  of  the  theories  concerning  the  use  of  pyramids, 
which  have  been  held  at  different  times  by  learned  men.  We 
knew  that  the  stately  group  toward  which  we  moved  was  not 
the  only  one  in  Egypt.  There  are  several  others  scattered  in 
^Toups  for  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  along  the  Nile's 
west  bank,  averaging  one  to  each  mile.  They,  like  those  of 
Gizeh,  are  on  the  western  or  sunset  bank  of  the  mysterious  river, 
the  point  of  compass  which  receives  the  declining  sun,  lieing 
supposed  to  indicate  the  region  of  the  dead.  Tliese  pyramids 
are  by  no  means  rivals  of  Cheops  and  its  mates,  either  in  size  or 
history,  but  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Nile's  west  bank 
for  seventy  miles  or  more  south  of  the  capital. 

Why  this  laborious  effort  to  preser\^e  from  decay  the  bodies 
whence  life  and  spirit  have  departed  ?  The  doctrine  of  metemp- 
sychosis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  offers  the  only  answer  to 
this  interrogation.  According  to  this  belief,  every  spirit  not 
thoroughly  purified  on  its  departure  from  the  body,  must  pass 
through  a  long  exile,  entering,  successively,  into  the  bodies  of 
different  animals,  and  returning  after  cycles  of  these  transforma- 
tions, to  its  own  corporeal  fonn  again.  The  importance  of  find- 
ing its  own  still  in  existence  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair 
will  readily  occur  to  thoughtful  minds  !  But  besides  the  horrid 
possibility  of  failure  here,  the  disembodied  spirit  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  dread.  Whenever  the  body  it  had  last  left 
became  subject  to  corruption,  the  course  of  its  migrations  was 
suspended,  and  its  ardently  desired  return  to  a  human  body — its 
own — delayed.  Hence,  every  form  of  animal  life  became  pre- 
cious, as  the  possible  shrine  of  a  departed  friend.  The  greatest 
care  was  employed  in  preserving  all,  vSO  far  as  possible,  from 
'econiing  decomposed.  This  was  effected  by  the  intricate  and 
lysterious  process  of  embalming,  in  which  certain  orders  of  the 
;':iesthood  were  almost  constantly  employed. 

After  migrations  of  three  thousand  years  through  inferior 
animal  forms,  the  spirit  was  permitted,  as  has  been  said,  to 
return  to  its  own  human  body,  and  to  try  its  chances  once  again. 

Now,  if  we  could,  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  imagination,  put 
ourselves  for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  an  Egyptian  of  the  olden 
time,  and  if  we  could  conceive  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we 
should  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  "  failure  to  connect' '  in 
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the  endless  whirligig  I  have  described,  we  might  appreciate  why 
their  tombs  are  finer  than  their  palaces ;  why  the  dead  were  in 
their  thoughts  more  than  the  living,  and  why,  when  this  gro- 
tesque belief  had  passed  into  the  life  and  heart  of  the  nation,  the 
king,  who  had  all  resources  at  his  command,  should,  on  his  cor- 
onation day,  put  his  whole  empire  under  contribution  to  begin 
for  him  a  tomb  which  should  rival  the  mountains  in  its  stability 
and  guard  his  paltry  dust  from  every  chance  of  harm. 

With  constant  notes  and  queries  about  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  the  pyramids,  we  passed  along.  We  crossed  the  limits  of  the 
belt  of  green,  which  is  old  Father  Nile's  perpetual  gift  to  Egypt; 
the  desert's  golden  edge  came  nearer,  and  at  last,  our  white- 
robed  Arab  checked  his  steeds  at  the  foot  of  Cheops'  pyramid, 
where — shade  of  great  Pharaoh,  forgive  us  prosaic  Yankees!  — 
the  Cheops  restaurant  treated  us  to  Smyrna  dates  and  Turkish 
coffee.  A  banditti  of  Bedouins,  fierce-eyed  and  unsavory,  sur- 
rounded us  as  we  emerged  from  our  retreat,  and  clamored  for  the 
privilege  of  pulling  and  pushing,  hoisting  and  hallooing  us  up 
the  saw-tooth  side  of  the  monster  pyramid.  We  got  speedily  to 
windward,  assured  them  that,  as  for  us,  we'd  "not  the  least  idea 
of  going  up ' '  (at  least,  not  now)  and  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
tomb-pits  at  the  left,  hoping  to  shake  off  the  odious  crew.  But 
you  might  just  as  well  try  to  dismiss  the  plague  by  a  dancing- 
room  bow  ;  the  old  lady  Fates,  by  raising  your  hat ;  or  the  neigh- 
borhood bore  by  a  glance  at  your  chronometer.  They  careered 
before  us,  a  tatterdemalion  throng  ;  they  lagged  behind  us  ;  they 
helped  us  over  the  stray  stones  the  pyramid  has  shed,  with  oih- 
cious  hands  under  our  nervous  elbows,  and  when,  at  last,  Dr. 
Park  cleared  a  breathing  space  for  us  by  whirling  his  cane,  they 
danced  about  us,  beyond  the  circle  thus  marked  out ;  they  grinned, 
they  groaned,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  and  pointed 
with  melodramatic  finger  to  the  serene  heights  they  would  so 
gladly  help  us  climb,  while  the  one  refrain  from  which,  for  two 
consecutive  breaths  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  refraining,  was : 
"  Goin'  up,  mister  —  madam?"  "Yankee  Doodle  goin'  up? 
Ver'  good,  thankee.  Yankee  Doodle  go  up  ebery  time  !  "  But 
we  passed  on  regardless,  and  they  were  left  lamenting.  We 
walked  upon  sealed  tombs  ;  the  whole  ground  for  miles  about  this 
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j^roup  of  pyramids  is  honey-couibetl  with  them.     This  is  a  grave- 
yard ill  which  they  are  but  chief  mominicnts. 

Some  distance  from  old  Cheops,  we  saw  a  sandstone  rock 
much  worn  and  rounded.  While  we  were  wisely  theorizing  as 
10  liinv  it  came  to  be  here  on  this  almost  level  plateau,  we  walked 
around  to  the  other  side  of  this  queer,  rounded  rock  protruded 
irom  the  clasping  sands,  when,  lo  !  the  oldest,  wisest  and  most 
baffling  face  the  world  has  seen,  looked  grandly  into  ours  ;  and 
Dur  ephemeral  forms  passed  from  the  unhistoric  sunshine  into  the 
shadow  which  the  Sphinx  has  cast  for  forty  centuries  !  The  worn 
:md  rounded  rock  which  had  deceived  us,  was  only  its  "back 
hair,"  which  I  am  obliged  to  report  as  very  much  spread  out, 
and  hence,  not  "  stylish  "  in  the  least.  It  is  an  unique  moment 
in  which  a  flitting  creature,  such  as  we  are,  pauses  in  his  change- 
ful haste,  folds  his  weak  arms  and  confronts  the  steadiest  gaze 
that  has  ever  met  his  own  !  That  this  calm  and  not  unfeeling 
face  has  looked  out  thus,  over  the  level  sands  and  emerald  mead- 
ows and  toward  the  steadfast  Nile  since  history's  glimmering 
(lawn,  we  know.  That  Abraham  stood  where  we  are  standing, 
and  mirrored  (in  the  eyes  that  witnessed  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  ! ) 
these  flowing  outlines,  this  low  brow,  these  rounded  lips,  we 
deem  altogether  probable.  That  Moses,  grandest  figure  of  antiq- 
uity, has  gazed  upon  this  stern,  but  not  unpitying  face,  is  certain. 
That  liastern  emperors  have  turned  aside  from  their  pompous 
march  to  see  it ;  that  Herodotus  asked  of  it  many  an  unheeded 
question  ;  that  thoughtful  Plato  measured  glances  with  it ;  that 
fierce  Cambyses  may  have  struck  its  nose  off  with  iconoclastic 
hammer — all  this  is  true  as  history.  And  stranger  than  it  all — 
throuj^^iiout  the  three  decades  of  the  world's  one  matchless  Life, 
witli  Bethlehem  at  their  beginning  and  Calvary  at  their  close, 
this  gaze  neither  brightened  at  the  first  nor  faltered  at  the  last. 
Thinking  about  it  all — sending  bewildered  fancy  onward  into  the 
wondrous  future,  upon  whose  happier  myriads  and  milder  des- 
tinies this  changeless  face  shall  gaze,  one  sinks  beneath  the 
contrast  this  mystic  creature's  history  affords  to  one's  own  trivial 
joys  and  petty  griefs  so  like  to  those  of  gossamer- winged  insects 
which  the  evening  taper  blots  from  being.  But,  afterward,  one 
has  a  thought  more  worthy  of  a  soul  for  whom  the  Mightiest  died; 
it  is  a  thought  which  brightened  Plato's  eyes  when  he  stood  here 
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more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  though  he  knew  not  ihe  won- 
drous truth  which  dims  my  own  with  happy  tears,  and  that 
thought  is  :  I  am  immortal  !  The  centuries  flow  onward  at  thy 
feet,  O  weird  and  mystic  Sphinx  !  yet  from  their  fertile  waves  tliou 
dost  not  gather  aught  that  enriches  thee.  But  for  me  each  lireaih 
yields  blessings  that  shall  last  forever,  and  all  climes  and  ages  an 
ray  gleaning  fields.  Not  like  an  ignoble  worm  do  I  crawl  beneath 
thee,  but  like  a  tireless  bird  I  soar  above  !  For  a  moment  I  havL 
paused  to  muse  on  thy  strange,  unproductive  history,  but  now  I 
spread  my  wings  and  fly  away  to  other  scenes,  and  l)y  and  bv, 
weary  of  one  small  world,  I  shall  journey  to  another,  and  soon 
and  on  through  the  beneficent  universe  of  God  whom  I  love,  and 
who  loves  me,  and  whose  boundless  heart  is  my  eternal  home  I 
Gaze  on  over  the  desert  and  the  still  meadows,  solemn  Sphinx ! 
One  landscape  can  not  satisfy  eyes  so  insatiable  as  mine,  uiid  so, 
farewell ! 

Cheops  lifted  his  dimensions  toward  the  sky  in  a  style  so  thor- 
oughly uncompromising  that  we  felt  quite  in  haste  to  set  our  feet 
on  his  bald  crown.  But  our  hurry  did  not  at  all  compare  with 
that  of  the  wild  Arabs  gathered  at  his  base  and  eager  for  tlieir 
prey.  They  knew  it  had  been  only  a  question  of  time  when 
we  threw  them  off,  with  such  indomitable  purpose,  an  hour  ago ; 
alas  !  we  knew  it  now.  For  the  first  time  in  all  our  journeyings, 
my  friend  Kate,  who  side  by  side  with  me  had  climbed  half  the 
cathedral  spires  of  Europe,  executed  marvels  of  mountaineerint; 
in  Switzerland  and  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  con- 
fessed herself  vanquished,  without  striking  a  blow,  and  retreated 
to  the  carriage  to  watch  the  attack  gallantly  conducted  by  the 
rest  of  us.  Taught  by  all  the  guide-books,  warned  by  all  the 
tourists,  I  took  my  purse — although  it  was  not  dangerously  ple- 
thoric— from  my  pocket,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  who 
Stayed  below,  and  told  the  three  men  who,  nolens  volcns,  had 
taken  my  destiny  in  hand,  that  if  I  did  not  hear  "  backsheesh," 
until  I  regained  terra  firma,  I  would  parody,  for  their  benefit,  the 
famous  lines  of  Uhland  : 

"Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee, 
Take,  I  give  it  willingly. ' ' 

1  then  resigned  myself  to  fate. 

Just  here  I  will  confess  something  not^usually  divulged,  viz.: 
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I  cherished  a  secret  determination  to  reach  the  top  before  any 
of  my  comrades.  The  undertaking  was  by  no  means  trivial.  I 
had  a  dim  suspicion  of  this  before  I  started,  which  became,  as 
I  set  out  (or  set  up,  rather),  the  most  vivid  "realizing  sense "  of 
all  my  history.  Three  feet  and  a  half  at  a  step  is  a  "  departure  " 
hardly  excelled  by  Weston  of  pedestrian  fame,  and  when  the  in- 
clined plane  one  is  trying  to  walk  is  set  on  edge,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  you  can  imagine  such  ' '  a  getting  upstairs ' '  as 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  I  Just  try,  some  day,  in  the  solitude  of 
your  apartment,  to  step  "genteelly"  from  floor  to  mantel-piece, 
or  on  top  of  the  bureau  ;  do  this  one  hundred  times  in  fourteen 
minutes,  and  see  if  the  achievement  is  n't  a  feat,  though  it  may 
not  prove  a  "  success." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  huge  slabs  of  granite  and 
porphyry  which  once  smoothly  covered  the  pyramid,  were  scaled 
off  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs  and  taken,  with  about  twenty  feet 
from  its  apex,  to  be  used  as  building  material  at  Cairo.  Climb- 
ing the  side  of  Cheops,  then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  going 
up  the  most  outrageous  "  pair  of  stairs  "  on  earth,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  harrowing.  But  I  got  on  bravely,  in  spite  of 
all.  Climbing  rapidly,  I  did  not  once  sit  down  to  rest,  and 
stopped  but  briefly,  thrice,  to  breathe,  or  rather  to  puff",  like  an 
asthmatic  locomotive ;  my  Bedouins,  meanwhile," tranquilly  watch- 
ing the  spectacle,  and  cool  as  if  they  had  but  just  emerged  from 
a  refrigerator.  Below,  I  could  hear  the  advancing  steps  of  my 
rivals  in  the  race,  and  this  lending  ardor  to  my  flagging  zeal,  I 
clambered  on. 

Ever  above  me,  with  extended  hands,  were  two  solemn,  but 
never  silent  Bedouins ;  ever  beneath  my  shoulders  were  the 
strong  hands  of  a  burly  Egyptian,  while  for  me,  the  onl.v  j  possible 
thing  to  do  was  to  fix  my  foot  firmly  against  the  uppci  edge  of 
the  stone  step  before  me,  and  to  grasp  with  desperate  grip  the 
steady  hands  of  those  above,  they  going  up  backward  with  an 
agility  which  put  to  shame  my  own  backwardness  about  coming 
forward  in  this  business  ! 

Well,  when  one  measures  off"  dimensions  in  this  straightfor- 
ward fashion,  one  soon  learns  that  they  amount  to  something.  I 
had  no  more  narrow  "  flings ' '  about  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops.     It 
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was  huKc.  I  said  this  with  starting  eyes  ;  I  felt  it  with  panting 
breath  atid  piirphng  eheeks.     There  was  no  more  spirit  in  me. 

The  wind  l)lew  ahnost  fiercely,  as  I  neared  the  sinnmit 
The  voices  of  my  friends  grew  silent,  a  long  way  below.  High 
up  in  the  crystal  air  I  saw  a  great  bird  sailing  with  strong  and 
steady  wing.     How  I  envied  his  calm  flight ! 

At  last,  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  everything  save  the  fright- 
ful, sledge-hammer  beating  of  my  heart. 

"  Yankee  Doodle  'most  got  up  !  "  shouted  a  kindly  Arab,  and 
in  a  moment  more  I  was  standing,  tremblingly,  on  the  broad 
sunnnit  of  the  pyramid.  Though  more  dead  than  alive,  I  in- 
sisted (in  deference  to  the  heroic  name  of  "  Yankee  ")  in  crawUng 
to  the  loose  rocks  piled  on  the  center  of  the  platform,  and  seating 
myself  triumphantly  upon  the  topmost  stone.  Taking  from  my 
jjocket  a  Jaffa  orange  (brought  with  tins  same  intent)  I  torr  it 
ojien  and  buried  my  parched  lips  in  its  juicy  pulp.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  name  the  most  delectable  sensation  that  f'ver  human 
palate  knew  I  should  refer  to  the  foregoing  incident 

You've  no  idea  how  quiet  and  composed  I  w;  >ugh,  as 

the  rest  came  wheezing  into  view,  three  raimites  afterward ; 
opera-glass  in  hand,  I  was  counting  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  as  the 
fainting  trio  struggled  to  the  top,  and  were  met  by  my  Arabs 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  our  achievements  ! 

And  here  we  were,  as  the  purple  twilight  fell,  a  thoughtful, 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  silent  company.  There  were  eighteen  of 
us,  Arabs  and  all,  and  yet  we  were  not  crowded. 

It  had  required  no  ordinary  eloquence  to  still  the  clamor  of 
our  dozen  swarthy  escorts.  To  put  the  much-desired  quietus 
upon  the  noisiest  of  them,  I  had  agreed  that  if  he  would  but 
hold  his  tongue  for  fifteen  minutes,  I  would  do  what  in  no  in- 
stance I  had  done  in  famous  places  hitherto  (save  on  the  white 
forehead  of  a  skull  in  the  Paris  Catacombs),  inscribe  my  name. 
The  Arab  carefully  scraped  out  the  aucograpu  of  some  member 
of  the  Smith  family  to  make  room  for  me,  the  whole  summit 
being  as  thickly  planted  out  to  names  as  a  I  )utch  garden  to  cab- 
bages. While  he  erased  the  autograph  of  this  luckless  candi- 
date for  immortality,  my  Bedouin  assured  me  (in  most  startling 
English)  that  he  kept  his  big  knife  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
cut  the  names  of  the  heroic  few  who  reached  this  goal,  and  that 
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was  huge.     I  said  this  vvitli  slaiiing  eyes  ;  I  felt  it  with  panting 
breath  atid  purpHng  cheeks.     There  was  no  more  spirit  in  nie. 

The  wind  Mew  ahnost  IJ^  :"' ely,  rs  I  neared  the  sniumi!. 
The  voices  ot"  luy  friends  grew  siicnt,  a  long  way  below.  High 
up  in  the  crj'Stal  air  (  saw  a  e.reat  bird  sailing  with' •••trong  and 
steady  wing.     How  I  envied  his  cahn  flight ! 

At  last,  I  lo.'it  ail  consciousness  of  ever^'thing  save  the  fright- 
ful, sledge-hammer  beating  of  my  heart. 

"  Yankee  Doodle  'most  got  uj) !  "  shouted  a  kindly  Arali,  aiul 
in  a  moment  more  I  was  standing,  trembUngly,  on  the  broaJ 
sununit  of  Ihv;  pyramid.  Tliough  more  dead  than  alive,  I  in- 
sisted (in  deference  to  the  heroic  name  of  "  Yankee  ")  \\\  crawhuj; 
to  the  loose  rocks  piled  on  the  center  of  the  platform,  and  seating' 
my^-ilf  triumphantly  upon  the  topmost  stone.  Taking  from  ray 
pocket  a  Jaffa  orange  (brought  with  this  same  intent)  I  tore  it 
open  and  buried  my  parched  lips  in  its  juicy  pulp.  If  I  were 
called  nj)on  to  name  the  most  delectable  sensation  that  -jvcr  hiimai: 
palate  knew  I  should  refer  to  the  foregoing  incident. 

You've  no  idea  how  quiet  and  composed  I  was,  though,  as 
the  rest  came   uheezing    into   view,   tiiree  minutes  [ifterwani , 
opera-glass  in  hand,  1  was  counting  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  as  tk 
fainting  trio  struggled  to  the  top,  and  were  met  b\    in>'  Anil 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  nur  achievements  ! 

And  here  we  were,  as  the  purple  twilight  fell,  a  thoightful, 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  silent  company.  There  were  eighteen  ot 
us,  Arabs  and  all,  and  yet  we  were  not  crowded 

It  had  required  no  orduiary  eloquence  to  still  the  el.nnior  of 
our  dozcti  swarthy  escorts.     To  put   the  much-de.streu   (juictUH 
ui)<>n  the  noisiest  of  the  u,  I  iiad  agreed  that  ii  h'.    'Mid  but 
hold  his  tongue  for  iittecu  minutes,  I  wcmld  do  wu.r.        'in  !"• 
stance  1  had  done  in  famous  places  hitherto  (save  on  ;  . 
forehead  of  a  skull  in  the  Paris  Catacombs),  inscribt-  v.w 
The  Arab  carefully  scraped  out   the  autograph  of  •      : 
of  the  Smith   family  t<i  make  room  for  me,  the  wlivn 
being  as  tliickly  planted  </u'  to  names  as  a  Dutch  v  ■■  ' 
bages.     While  he  erased  the  autograph  of  this  luv.' 
date  for  innnortality,  my  Bediuiu  assured  me  (iu   m     ' 
P^nglish)  that  he  kept  his  big  knife  for  no  other  purpi^^t- 
cut  the  names  of  the  heroic  lew  who  reached  this  goai 
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when  I  came  again  I  should  just  see  how  he  had  cared  for 
mine  and  kept  its  sprawling  capitals  in  good  repair  (more  par- 
ticularly if  I  paid  him  a  shilling  for  such  service).  In  this  last 
statement,  however,  my  faith  was  irremediably  weakened  by  the 
scratcliing-out  process  through  which  poor  Smith's  autograph 
had  just  now  passed  ! 

But  all  this  time  we  had  been  sitting  dangerously  near  the 
western  edge  of  Cheops'  pyramid,  with  the  most  significant  of 
panoramas  spread  out  i>efore  us.  The  charm  of  evening's  earliest 
hour,  the  zest  of  novelt}-,  the  spice  of  danger,  the  chastening 
thought  of  pathos  —  all  these  united  to  make  the  time  forever 
taemorable. 

That  was  a  break-neck  scramble  down  the  side  of  Cheops  as 
the  darkness  fell  !  The  Arcibs  said  to  me  (as  they  doubtless  say 
toeach  ambitious  tourist),  "  Yankee  Doodle  ver' good  fust  rate." 
As  they  conducted  me  —  and  a  long  way  I  found  it  —  from  the 
point  where  I  alighted,  back  to  the  carriage,  two  of  them  put  a 
hand  apiece  under  my  ell)OWS  and  I  fairly  flew  over  the  ground, 
they  delighting  in  the  sport  and  telling  me  that  I  had  "Arab 
feet,"  which  (if  I  had)  they  lent  me. 

With  facts,  fancies,  and  "guesses  at  ^ruth  "  in  mind,  we 
ualked.on  in  the  gathering  twilight  towai  I  the  entrance  of  the 
King's  tomb.  This  entrance,  carefully  coucealed  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  1 '.  izoni,  now 
yawned  black  and  ominous  in  the  uncertain  light.  Aleve  its 
solemn  doorwaj',  in  letters  several  feet  long,  done  in  black  paint, 
ve  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  this  inscription  : 

"  PAUL  TUCKP:r,  of  new  YORK." 

All  the  way  up  the  Nile,  even  to  Phite,  we  had  found  this 
same  epitaph  of  American  refinement ;  car\'ed  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  at  Thel:)es  ;  scrawled  upon  Memnon's  pedestal  ; 
:"id  cut  beside  the  mystic  sculptures  of  Abydos.  But  on  a  tablet 
so  tempting  as  the  front  angle  of  the  "  big  pyramid,"  the  confid- 
iiis;  Paul  had  vouchsafed  a  bit  of  personal  history  eleswliere 
withheld.  Beneath  his  name  he  had  printed  in  straggling  capi- 
tals, this  time  not  more  than  a  foot  apiece  in  altitude  : 

"aged  r8  1-2." 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  consoling  thing  to  know  how  tender  were 
19 
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his  years.  There's  always  hope  more  than  we  churlish  old  folks 
may  be  inclined  to  think,  "concerning  veal" — -as  the  country 
parson  said. 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  pyra- 
mid was  reared,  had  been  carefully  concealed  in  former  ages.  We 
can  but  admire  the  ingenuity  which  located  this  opening  twenty- 
three  feet  to  the  right,  rather  than  in  the  center,  where  one  would 
naturally  look  for  it.  Another  precaution  hardly  less  surprising, 
was  to  seal  up  the  passage-way,  narrow  and  intricate  as  it  is, 
when  the  royal  builder  had  been  laid  in  his  tomb,  with  blocks  of 
granite,  so  much  more  difficult  to  break  through  than  the  onli- 
nar>',  calcareous  stones  of  the  pyramid,  that  a  passage  has  been. 
forced  around  them.  In  these,  as  in  ever>'  feature  of  the  pyra- 
mid, it  will  be  seen  that  ifie  security  of  the  body  one  day  to  be  called 
for  by  the  sojil  was  the  controlling  purpose  of  its  design.  Through 
a  passage  three  feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  over  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  along  a  downward  and  then  upward  angle  of  about 
26°,  we  wended  our  weary  way  to  the  king's  tomb.  Clinging 
now  to  slippery,  now  to  cobwebbed  walls,  anon  to  the  sleeve  of 
some  officious  Arab  ;  blinded  by  dust  from  the  wings  of  countless 
bats,  and  finally  measuring  off  the  distance  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  we  made  a  dolorous  procession  to  the  center  of  the  j)\ra- 
mid  with  its  empty  sepulcher.  We  found  as  the  reward  of  our 
pains  a  rectangular-shaped  chamber,  lined  with  red  granite.  In 
its  center  stands  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  too  large  to  have 
been  introduced  through  the  entrance  passage,  and  therefore 
necessarily  placed  here  before  the  pyramid  was  built  around  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  mentioned,  this  sarcopha- 
gus has  been  empty  and  without  a  lid  since  the  time  of  the  Caliphs, 
when,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treatmre,  an  entrance  was 
forced  and  the  king's  l)ody  was  thrown  out  and  treated  with  the 
grossest  indignitias  by  the  rabble  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  Sk 
transit  j^rloria  mandi!  Vandal  tourists  have  hammered  the  cor- 
ners of  the  sarcophagus  till  they  look  as  though  a  grindstoue 
had  been  scooped  from  each  one  of  them,  and  .straightway  ""'' 
Arabs  began  to  pound  off  ' '  specimens  ' '  for  us  at  five  piastres 
each. 

Waving  them  solemnly  aside.  Dr.  Park  marshaled  our  entire 
party  of  five  into  this  coffin  of  the  elder  world,  where  we  .stood 
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in  a  strange  look.rg  row,  with  the  flickering  torch-light  on  our 
faces,  while  at  the  bidding  of  our  leader,  we  sang  that  curious 
old  hymn  : 

"  Hark,  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound  !  " 

Our  voices  woke  some  most  lugubrious  echoes  ;  our  Arabs  listened, 
looking  more  than  "dumb-founded,"  at  our  performance.  Dr. 
I'ark  smiled  audibly.  But  his  mood  quickly  passed  from  gay  to 
grave.  "Sing  'Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me!'"  were  his  next 
words.  With  swelling  hearts  we  joined  in  the  dear  old  hymn 
we  learned  so  long  ago,  so  far  away.  At  its  close,  solemn  and 
deep  sounded  the  good  man's  voice  ;  I  .shall  not  soon  forget  the 
words : 

"The  pyramids  may  crumble,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages  stands 
firm  and  secure.  The  old  idolatry  that  reared  this  awful  tomb 
has  had  its  long,  its  little  day.  The  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ  is  ushered  in,  and  we.  His  ransomed  sons  and  daugh- 
ters sing  of  Him  who  hath  so  loved  us,  standing  in  the  empty 
coffin  of  the  idolatrous  and  cruel  Pharaoh." 

After  all,  this  was  the  lesson  we  shall  cherish  longest,  the 
truest  lesson  of  Cheops,  old  and  gray. 

Let  Eg3'pt  boast  her  mystic  monuments,  which,  in  the  race 
with  time,  have  come  off  grimly  victorious  ;  a  (Christian's  eye 
pierces  the  boundless  blue  above  their  heads,  and  gets  a  glimpse 
of  more  enduring  habitations,  while,  as  he  turn:?  away  from  their 
pitiless  masses  of  stone,  his  humble,  happy  faith  sings  of  the 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  !  " 
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SYRIA — THE    HOME   OF   OUR   SAV7.0UR. 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  CrDss." 

On  the  night  of  March  6,  1870,  I  closed  my  eyes  upon  Epypt, 
and  ill  a  comfortable  cabin  of  the  Russian  s'teamship,  "Grand 
Duke  Constaiitine,"  after  a  tranquil  passage,  opened  them  at  six 
o'clock  upon  a  low  sandy  coast  and  hill-top  crowned  by  a  whik- 
walled  town,  while  sunlight  from  behind  the  clouds  spread  broad 
])lades  of  light  over  the  distant  lands — light  lovelier  to  me  even 
than  that  of  home.  Between  me  and  the  shore  shimmered  the 
sea,  even  in  the  unwonted  calm,  sustaining  by  its  motion  the 
unsatisfactory  reputation  of  the  port,  or  want  of  port,  at  Jaffa. 
Yonder  the  Great  Apostle  had  his  vision,  which  gave  even  to  me, 
a  Gentile  maiden,  a  right  to  look  upon  the  country  of  God's 
chosen  people  with  a  sense  of  home  stirring  my  heart,  and  sticli 
thoughts  of  Him  with  whom  "there  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,"  as  filled  my  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  and  silence;!  my 
voice  which,  in  earlier,  less  tender  years,  nothing  ever  could  un- 
steady or  place  beyond  my  own  control. 

March  8. — En  route  for  Jerusalem.  The  day  has  dawned  on  which  my 
eyes  shall  mirror  the  city  of  our  I^ord.  From  yonder  valley  to  the  right, 
Joshua  made  the  sun  stand  still.  On  this  side  is  the  supposed  site  of  Em- 
maus.  Here  we  first  strike  the  trail  of  the  Divine  Pilgrim  ;  in  that  village 
yonder  John  the  Baptist  was  born  ;  in  this  brook  David  got  the  stones  to  sl.iv 
Cioliath  ;  here  the  Philistines  were  encamped  ;  there  across  the  v.iUcy  were 
the  Israelites.  Boy-peddlers  would  have  slings  to  sell  here,  if  they  had  any 
' •  gimiption  "  !  I  ride  on  alone,  ahead  and  out  of  sight  of  our  proccssidii, 
pass  wretched  women,  fierce-looking  men,  files  of  camels,  flocks  of  slii-ep, 
processions  of  donkeys  with  bells  on.  At  last  I  am  alone — in  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem ! 

March  9.  —  First  promenade  in  Jerusalem  through  the  Via  Dolorosa. 
Saw  a  fallen  pillar  where  Christ  is  said  '"^  have  reposed — covered  with  \i\\- 
grims'  kisses  ;  another  pillar  where  the  cock  stood  to  crow  ;  a  stone  in  the 
wall  with  the  impress  of  the  cross — a  boy  comes  up,  puts  his  fingers  in  the 
hole  of  this  stone  and  goes  off  kissing  them  ;  wretched  pavements,  nc 
riages,  no  realization  whatever  of  the  glorious  city  of  our  God. 

Jerusalem  is  the  most  disagreeable,  dismal,  ugly  city  I  have  anywhere 
seen.  There  is  so  little  that  attracts,  and  so  much  that  repels  ;  everything  is 
so  shut  up,  streets  not  only  narrow,  but  with  heavy  stone  arches  running 
sometimes  their  whole  length.  I  can  heartily  echo  the  sentiment  of  some 
author  I  have  recently  read,  that  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact 
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that  the  Jerusalem  of  David's  song  and  Solomon's  wisdom  and  magnificence, 
and,  aboN'f  all,  of  Christ's  divine  love,  is  half  a  hundred  feet  below  where 
wc  are  walknig. 

Reading  up  Murray  half  an  hour  is  worth  a  whole  morning  of  '  barn- 
door llij^hts  of  knowledge"  from  the  regulation  guide,  even  when  he  is  as 
nice  a  man  as ,  who,  however,  pointed  out  the  Angel  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion in  one  of  the  absurd  daubs  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  as  "the  devil  "  ; 
and  when,  not  liking  to  hurt  the  poor  fellow's  feelings,  we  mildly  hinted 
lliat  it  was  curious  the  devil  should  have  wings,  and  carry  his  hands  filled 
with  white  lilies,  he  said,  anxiously,  "But  they  dress  the  old  gentleman 
very  oddly  sometimes,  you  know,  that  is,  these  rascals  do."  Hut  at  the 
IIolv  vSepulcher  this  afternoon,  when  he  stoutly  maintained  that  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  John  the  Beloved,  on  either  side  the  crucified  Saviour,  were  the 
two  thieves.  I  could  hardly  contain  my  amusement,  and  his  "stock."  as  "  un 
hommc savant ''  took  a  mighty  lall ! 

THK  TOMB  OF  CHRIST 

I  would  approach  that  spot  with  reverent  feet  for  its  name's  sake,  and 
l)ecause  of  the  reverence  of  ages  which  has  been  here  so  freely  spent.     I 
ahvays  thought  it  would  be  to  me  a  solemn  and  a  tender  hour  in  whicli 
I  stood  beside  the  place  where  men  have  even  said  that  mystic  body  lay  in 
which  He  bore  our  burdens,  in  which   lie   tasted   for  us  the  bitterness  of 
death.     Hut  after  seeing  Moses'  rod,  and  Adam's  tomb,  and  "the  stone  that 
cried  out,"  my  mood  was  spoiled  ;  grief  at  the  wounding  of  my  Saviour  in 
the  house  of  his  friends,  at  the  example  given  to  infidels  in  the  very  temple 
of  his  sejjulcher,  displaced  all  other  thoughts.     I  bent  at  the  low  entrance 
door,  made  with  a  view  to  exacting  this  homage,  antl  stood  bt.side  the  mar- 
ble slab  on  which,     they  say,"  thf'  angel  sat  whom  the  gentle  Mary  saw. 
Some  pilgrims  from  Armenia  were  just  folding  and  putting  in  cases  an  altar- 
cloth  of  the  dimensions  of  the  tomb  which  they  had  consecrated  by  contact 
with  this  slab.     A  frightful  daub  representing  Christ  hung  over  it ;  bouquets 
of  weed-like  flowers,  tinsel  and  tawdry  adornings  unworthy  of  a  child's  doll- 
house  surrounded  the  most  august  of  tombs.     A  frowzy  monk  stood  beside 
it  on  guard.     Kate  sat  down  upon  the  tomb,  being  tiuite  weary,  and  forget- 
ting,' what  it  was  ;  luckily  his  head  was  turned  at  the  moment,  and  before  he 
observed  the  sacrilege  I  gave  her  a  push  that  spoke  volumes.     The  pilgrims 
knelt  and  kissed  the  ground  before  entering  the  sepulcher  and  went  forth 
from  it  b,  ckward.     I  thought  1  would  have  given  something  just  then  for  a 
link  of  th.s  faith,  but,  dear  me  !   fervor  and  filth,  sanctity  and  smells  seem 
to  Ko  hand  in  hand.     Here  at  Jerusalem,  processions  of  the  different  creeds 
arc  marching  about  constantly.     In  the  Greek  chapel  there  is  continual 
hopping  up  and  down  ;  prostrations  of  forehead  to  floor,  and  all  the  ardor  we 
had  observed  so  often  at  St.  Izak's  and  the  Kazan  in  Russia.     The  Catholics 
seemed  very  business-like,  keeping  excellent  time,  stepping  about  briskly, 
and  gjing  through  their  genuflexions  in   a  most  worknuui-like  manner ; 
while  the  Armenians  droned  out  .sonorous   prayers,  and  their  long  black 
ganaents  trailed  not  ungracefully  behind  them  as  they  paced  oflF  to  their 
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appointed  altars.     The  quarrels  an:id  these  brethren  are  such  that  a  key  to 
the  hdy  sepulcher  is  kept  by  the  Mohammedans  who  act  as  peace-tiuikers! 

Most  pitiful  of  all  the  places  shown  is  the  summit  of  Calvary.  In  tin 
^reat  open  court  before  the  church,  squat  venders  of  beads,  ivory  crosses 
(i^urholders,  Jericho  roses,  and  other  souvenirs  of  the  so-called  sacred  plact. 

March  lo. — A  day  of  unrivaled  execution.     Mr.  I'loyd  brouyht  us  pir 
mission  for  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  a  few  years  since  cou'.d  not  at  anv 
])rice  be  entere<l,  and  later,  often  required  a  hund.  ed  dollars  for  tlie  privilege ; 
but  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  .Xmerican  Consul  it  is  now  open  to  our  conn- 
trynen  at  five  francs  each.    We  are  obliged  to  take  off  our  shoes  and  put  on 
slippers,  that  are  furnished,  and  our  party  scuffs  along  through  the  world- 
famed  Mosque,  looking  with  watchful  eyes  for  traces  of  the  temple,  dear  to 
Jew  and  Christian,  whose  undoubted  site  was  here.     It  is  comforting  to  come 
at  last  upon  something  true,  and  to  find  it  even  in  Jerusalem  !    Tlirouj,'h 
courts  and  archways,  carven  pulpits  and  places  of  prayer,  we  reach  the 
Mostjue  itself.     In  its  external  appearance  from  any  point  yet  seen.  1  have 
been  gravely  disappointed  in  it.     The  interior  is  still  more  unsatisfying; 
dark,  gloomy,  and  heterogeneous,  made  up  of  little  bits  and   big  bits  of 
( )riental  marble  and  other  choice  stones,  all  said  to  be  fragments  from  the 
temple.     Many  columns  stand  in  double  rows  around  a  great  bare  rock  ;  the 
peak  of  Mount  Moriah,  projecting  from  the  floor,  surrounded  by  a  railini,' 
and  overhung  by  an  old  silk  quilt,  is  the  central  point  of  attraction  to  infidil 
an<l  Christian  eyes  alike.     This  looks  so  genuine  and  is  so  palpable,  that 
the  ])rints  of  Gabriel's  fingers,  made  in  holding  the  rock  down  in  its  jjlaie, 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  follow  its  impulse  and  Mahomet  to  heaven,  when 
that  worthy  took  his  flight,  did  not  destroy  our  belief  in  its  authenticity. 
I'nder  this  rock  is  a  grotto  where  are  shown  the  '  praying  places  "  of  Solo- 
mon and  David.    The  latter  is  very  curious.    The  top  is  a  trefoil,  and  at  each 
side  there  are  two  little  capitals  and  two  little  columns,  each  divided  into  two 
strands,  and  each  pair  braided  together  in  a  very  curious,  graceful  style,  th; 
whole  in  design  entirely  different  from  anything  hitherto  seen.     This  we  all 
examined  with  great  interest,  believing  it  may  really  once  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah.     Another  fragment  in  similar  design  also  inter- 
ested us,  as  did  old  bits  of  marble  in  the  walls  and  on  the  floors.     The  re;'i 
Jerusalem  is  so  far  beneath  our  feet  that  we  shall  never  press  a  stone  where 
our  Saviour's  feet  have  passed,  if  it  be  not  here  and  now.     This  thought 
gave  an  inexpressible  sweetness  and  pathos  to  the  dark,  old  Mosque  of  the 
Moslem.     I  reached  my  hand  through  the  jealous  bars,  and  laid  it  on  the 
naked  rock  which  once  supported  the  altar  of  the  Most  High,  whereon  the 
offering  was  typical  of  Christ.     I  felt  as  if  that  contact  placed  me  in  sym- 
pathetic union  with  the  long  line  of  prophets  and  the  sad  elder  race  who 
waited  and  hoped  for  a  Redeemer,  who  foretold  the  rising  of  the  vStar  which 
should  shed  the  only  light  of  love  and  hope  our  world  has  ever  known. 
But  jealous  eyes  were  on  me,   for   Moslems  hate   the   Christian   intruders 
from  the  noble  lands   they   fear,  aid   liarsh   voices  called  me  to  "come 
along,"  using  the  only  English  word  they  had  acquired,  and  I  lett 
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jilooiny  Mosque,  sad  that  in  the  City  of  Christ,  hate  and  intolerance  had 
undisputed  sway. 

Later  we  went  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemanc,  all  planted  out  to  flowers, 
and  sat  under  one  of  the  great  olive  trees,  while  an  old  Italian  monk, 
Uveiity  years  an  exile  from  his  country,  clipped  flowers  for  us  with  the  long 
srissors  at  his  girdle.  We  cut  for  ourselves  twigs  from  the  solemn  old  trees  ; 
acc'L'pted  the  olives  given  us  by  the  old  monk  ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
lonifortaljle  cat ;  mounted  to  his  pleasant  rooms  in  one  corner  of  the  garden 
for  a  drink  of  water,  and  raised  our  eyelirows  contemptuously  as  the  op- 
posi'.on  "garden  "  of  the  Greek  Church  was  pointed  out  near  by.  But  not 
at  Gcthsemane  as  in  some  other  places,  did  I  realize  that  One  had  been  here 
to  whom  the  wide  world  offers  no  rival— One  who  was  mystical  -Divine ! 
To  close  the  day's  investigation  we  went  under  the  city  into  the  great  cave 
made  by  the  quarriers  of  the  temple,  whose  tool-marks  are  fresh  upon  the 
lofty  walls. 

March  13. — Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  afternoon.  We  went  out 
on  our  donkeys,  followed  the  path  by  which  David  went  with  ashes  on  his 
head  when  Absalom  rebelled  against  him,  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the 
middle  division  of  the  mountain — for,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Olivet  has 
tliree.  Here  we  contemplated  Jerusalem  from  the  top  of  a  Moslem  minaret ; 
studying  its  topograpliy  and  getting  into  our  minds  more  thoroughly  than 
we  could  elsewhere,  the  relation  of  the  so-called  moujitains  on  which  it 
stamls  to  the  desolate,  stony  valleys  that  surround  it  on  every  side.  Here 
we  had  our  first  real  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  this  crystal  air  seemed 
but  a  little  distance  off,  though  we  shall  sadly  learn  the  contrary,  I  suppose, 
when  we  measure  it  inch  by  inch  over  the  worst  paths  ever  tried  by  human 
enterprise  and  patient  horses'  hoofs.  Here  the  blue  mountains  of  Moab 
spread  themselves  dimly  "as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,"  and  the  Judean 
hills  touched  our  hearts  with  manifold  suggestions  of  the  blessed  Presence 
lliat  vanished  from  them  to  the  mount  of  God  many  a  sad  century  ago. 
.\way  beyond  the  stony  promontories  that  overhang  the  stonier  valleys,  was 
Bethlehem.  Yonder  was  the  path  where  Jesus  walked  so  often  seeking  the 
home  of  his  friends,  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus ;  by  the  winding  road 
nearer  us  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city ;  from  some  blessed 
height  beneath  our  eyes-  what  matters  it  that  we  can  not  tell  which  one  ! — 
lie  floated  into  the  airy  regions  suited  to  his  resurrected  body,  and  thence 
away  to  the  mystic  heavens  we  love  to  think  about  in  our  exalted  hours. 
What  a  matchless  landscape  this,  impossible  to  rival  on  the  wide  face  of  the 
l)eautiful  earth  ;  more  significant  to  the  Christian  heart  than  all  the  classic 
plains  or  poetic  mountain  heights  of  Europe,  the  grand  peaks  and  vales 
of  vSwitzerland,  or  the  tender  beauty  of  the  home  scenes  his  longing  heart 
recalls. 

But  around  us  were  clamoring  Arabs  intent  upon  showing  us  the  very 
spot  whence  the  Ascension  took  place,  the  very  prints  left  by  the  upward 
tending  feet  of  the  Redeemer.  We  go  to  see  them  duly,  and  escape  down 
the  hill-side,  gathering  flowers  for  dear  ones  at  home  who  will  never  have 
Ihis  landscape  under  their  wistful  eyes,  and  picking  up  bits  of  agate  and 
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onyx  which  have  lain  here  for  uiitiutnlxTed  ages,  been  turned  a  thousand 
times  by  the  rude  plowshare  of  the  husbandman,  and  we  please  oiirsilves 
by  fancying  that  possibly  our  .Saviour's  footsteps  may  have  touched  them 
as  he  passed  along  the  hill-side. 

A  Sabbath  in  Jerusalem!  An  afternoon  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  I 
To  a  devout  soul  this  were  worth  a  pilgrimage  longer  than  any  other  that 
the  earth's  wide  belt  makes  possible.  And  yet — and  yet — we  were  so  cold; 
the  wind  blew  so  searchingly  ;  curious  Arabs  pursued  us  so  relentlessly;  the 
intellectual  part  of  studying  the  landscape,  and  the  practical  part  of  kuipitii; 
on  th'-  backs  of  slippery  donkeys  distracted  our  attention  so  that  the  spirit- 
ual part,  those  shy,  sweet  feelings  of  the  heart — those  tender,  child-like 
aspirations — those  deep  and  solemn  contemplations  more  suited  to  the  spot 
than  to  any  other  in  all  the  earth,  had  little  clip.ntc  to  hold  us.  But  I  hml 
some  quiet  moments  of  priceless  worth.  Gleams  and  glimpses  of  what  all 
this  may  mean  flashed  through  my  soul.  The  gentle,  helpless  face  of 
Mary— my  sister  Mary — shrined  forever  in  the  center  of  my  heart,  looked 
out  upon  me  from  her  dying  pillow,  and  that  failing  voice  uttered  again  the 
words  :  "  Oh,  Christ  has  come  to  me  !  He  holds  me  by  the  hand  ;  He  says, 
'  She  tried  to  be  good,  but  she  wandered  ;  but  I'll  forgive  and  save  her' !  ' 

That  same  Christ  to  whom  we  trustetl  Mary  walked  upon  this  mount- 
ain;  here  spent  the  night  of  His  infinite  agony,  and  purchased  her  sweet 
soul's  redemption  on  the  bitter  cross,  within  sight  of  where  I  stand ! 

Pale  and  wasted  and  framed  in  hair  ir.ade  gray  by  suffering,  more  than 
age,  another  face  looked  on  jne,  and  my  honored  father's  voice  rant,'  in  my 
ears:  "Christ  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again!  Upon  this  faith  I  walk 
right  out  over  the  awful  gulf  of  death — and  I  am  not  afraid  !  "  Ah,  how  these 
tender  memories,  so  sad,  so  sacred,  so  inspiritig,  bring  home  to  me  the 
reality  of  that  religion  which  was  born  in  yonder  gray  and  mournful  city, 
and  hence  has  swept  its  way  to  the  remotest  corner  of  our  world !  The 
poet's  song  brings  relief  to  my  heart,  which  is  surcharged  with  trembling 
love  and  timid  hope,  and  prayerfully  I  sing, 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  met 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  ; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
•  From  thy  wounded  side  that  flowed, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  ; 
Save  from  wrath  and  make  me  pure." 

Oh,  I  must  go  again  and  yet  again  to  Olivet ;  no  experience  of  all  mv 
life  has  seemed  so  sweet  and  so  significant  as  this! 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see  the  white-robed  women  of  Jerusalem,  their 
beauty  or  hideousness  concealed  by  colored  handkerchiefs  wrapped  about 
their  faces,  congregating  around  the  graves  that  fleck  the  valleys  and  the 
hill-sides  of  Jerusalem  beyond  the  walls.  I  wonder  why  they  go  there,  poor 
things  !  and  whether  it  is  to  be  merry  or  sad.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  flowers 
upon  a  little  stony  grave  and  children  playing  around,  while  the  women, 
patient  and  still,  sat  beside  the  lonesome  mound.  As  we  toddled  in  at  the 
Damascus  gate  (my  odd  word  describes,  not  inaptly,  the  motion  of  our  droll 
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little  donkeys),  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  another  and  another  still,  signals 
for  closing  the  gates  at  evening.  The  Spanish  Consul  here,  a  pleasant  gen- 
tlemaii  who  sits  opposite  us  at  table  d'hote,  says  that  at  Ramadan,  the  fastin>{ 
time  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  firing  of  a  cannon  informs  the  people 
whin  they  can  eat,  when  they  must  commence  their  rigorous  abstinence, 
Ahull  lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  in  which  no  good  Mohammedan  eats, 
drinks,  or  even  smokes  ;  also,  in  the  night,  it  arouses  the  faithful  to  ])rayer. 
This  is  the  first  religious  use  to  which  I  have  heard  gunpowder  put  in  all 
my  travels ! 

I  can  never  tell  what  force  and  added  pathos  I  found  in  all  the  wonder- 
fal  Bible  words  after  the  experience  of  this  marvelous  week,  and  this  chief 
Sabbath  of  my  life.  Why,  the  Bible  is  going  to  be  a  new  hook  to  me  after 
this!  God  grant  it  may  be  "new"  in  a  deep,  spijituat  svt\se;  that  it  may 
take  hold  upon  my  careless  life,  may  make  me  what  all  teaching  and  the 
most  >,'olden  opportunities  nmst  fail  unless  they  accomplish,  a  better  human 
rreatnre,  nearer  to  what  God  meant  when  He  created  me  ;  more  as  Christ 
taught  us  we  must  be  to  serve  Him  on  earth  and  live  svith  Him  in  heaven. 

Bishop  Kingsley,  Dr.  Bannister,  Ur.  March  and  company  reported 
themselves  as  comfortably  encamped  beyond  the  JalFa  gate,  and  we  lost 
no  time  in  getting  our  luggage  into  the  prescribed  compass,  and  walking 
hehind  the  same  as  piled  upon  the  broad  back  of  El  Hani's  servants  it 
traversed  the  dark  and  winding  streets.  With  the  least  possible  ceremony 
we  introduced  ourselves  in  camp,  where  three  large  tents,  besides  the 
"kitcliLU,"  were  in  order,  the  star-spangled  banner  floating  from  that  occu- 
pied by  the  wide-awake  Presbyterian  quartet,  Drs.  March,  Goodwin  and 
Ilayden,  and  Brother  Ezra  Coan.  We  found  our  quarters  quite  comfortable, 
one  large  tent  adorned  within  after  the  manner  of  a  patch- work  quilt  of  the 
"basket  pattern,  "  red,  white,  blue  and  green  calico  in  circles  and  triangles, 
and  at  the  top  branching  out  into  a  flaming  star  ;  pieces  of  carpet  cover  the 
ground,  four  iron  bed»teads  stand  thickly  around  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine,  of 
lioslon,  are  our  companions),  a  table  occupies  the  center  with  a  decent  red 
"spread  "  thereon  ;  there  are  two  tin  wash-basins  and  pitchers,  and  one  brass 
candlestick  suitably  equipped  for  evening.  We  hunt  up  the  gimlets  we  have 
provided  (at  our  friend  Warburton's  suggestion),  bore  into  the  tent  pole, 
regardless  of  any  sensitiveness  on  El  Hani's  part,  and  hereon  hang  curtains 
to  divide  the  tent,  riding-whips,  waterproofs,  carriage-top  hats,  and  so  on. 
Things  begin  to  "  look  like  living."  I  get  out  our  books,  ami  finding  in  my 
Bible  the  description  of  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  read  it,  placing  myself 
in  fancy  where  I  stood  last  evening,  imagining  its  glories  replacing  the 
swelling  dome  of  the  Caliph's  Mosque  and  listening  with  ear  intent  to  that 
stately  prayer  of  the  wise  king  with  its  impressive  iteration  of  "  Hear  us,  O 
Lord,  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  wheji  thou  shalt  hear,  forgive  !" 
Ah,  but  it  is  a  new  book  altogether,  this  Bible  I  have  read  so  long  and  left 
so  long  unread  ;  what  would  I  not  give  now  to  have  it  all  "at  my  tongue's 
end  "  !  I  also  read  "  Esther,"  being  interested  particularly  in  the  account  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  make  out  from  the  various  guide-books 
a  list  of  such  places  as  I  yet  must  see  or  must  revisit  in  this  city,  which  has 
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n  charm  for  mc —although  it  is  the  darkest,  dreariest  and  mo'^t  comforlles* 
I  evtr  saw- -that  no  other  can  ever  attain.  Jerusalem  and  I'aris !  Wlm; 
contrast  greater  does  our  various  earth  alTord  !  They  are  at  the  two  opjiosji^. 
poles  of  human  life  and  history.  The  one  gratifies  every  sense,  i)leastsevcrv 
taste,  is  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  modern  civilization,  the  loiix  result 
of  time  in  its  most  wimiing  sense,  the  admired  of  all  admirers  ;  the  otln-r 
girt  about  with  gray  and  barren  hills,  hedged  by  si.ern  and  sokinii  walN 
with  no  beauty,  no  attraction,  hardly  even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  to 
ofler  to  the  weary  pilgrim  ;  and  yet  drawing  him  to  her  withered  bosom  with 
a  spell  to  which  he  gladly  yields,  and  melting  his  heart  with  a  love,  ijityaml 
hope  that  take  fast  hold  upon  the  dearest  ties,  that  reach  backward  through 
all  ages  and  forward  to  the  consummation  of  creation's  mystery. 

But  the  wiry  little  luncheon  bell  disturbs  my  reverie.  We  repair  to  l]ie 
tent  of  the  baimer,  in  which  Dr.  March  &  Co.  have  lodgings,  and  1  , ' 
cold  beef,  cold  chicken,  bread,  nuts,  dates  and  oranges  awaiting  us,  inmi 
which,  thanks  to  our  keen  appetites,  we  make  a  hearty  repast.  Thus  far  wt; 
like  tent-life,  seeing  nothing  to  dread,  save  the  mosquitoes  which  have  sit 
their  crimson  seal  on  the  foreheads  of  our  hardy  comrades,  and  against 
whose  attacks  we  have  been  trying  to  provide  by  rigging  out  a  net  apiece, 
made  of  our  veils  with  our  Gardeu-of-Gethsemane  whips  bent  across  them. 

In  the  afvirnoon  we  went  to  Bethany.  Here  lived  Jesus'  friends  and 
here  his  nature  showed  its  most  human  side  ;  here  affection  won  from  liim 
the  tears  that  torture  could  not  force  ;  here  he  performed  his  crowniuguiir. 
cle  ;  somewhere  hereabouts  from  the  side  of  Olivet  he  passed  throuj.; :  the 
pure  air  that  fans  my  cheek  into  the  blue  above  us.  All  that  our  hearts  mob. 
dearly  cherish  in  the  crisis  hours  of  life  centers  in  this  ascent  of  Jesus  from 
some  spot  beneath  our  gaze,  as  it  wanders  over  the  low  and  lonesome  hill 
that  stands  out  in  the  history  of  our  race,  more  lofty  in  its  meanings,  inur? 
heavenly  in  its  hopes  than  all  the  summits  of  the  earth.  For  ' '  if  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain." 

They  showed  us  Lazarus'  tomb  :  a  deep,  disagreeable  excavation  by  the 
roadside,  suspiciously  convenient  to  "the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha," 
and  not  a  stone's  throw  from  that  of  "Simon  the  leper."  We  crawled 
dutifully  into  the  cave  and  mounted  a  housetop  to  look  down  upon  the 
ruins,  but  should  have  been  puzzled  to  reply  had  anybody  asked  why  we 
did  so,  why  we  paid  the  tribute  of  a  thought  to  these  barefaced  impostures, 
when  around  us  were  the  faithful  face  of  nature,  the  changeless  outlines  of 
the  hills,  the  unvarying  rocks,  all  of  which  Jesus  had  seen,  and  these  alone. 
Doubtless,  our  unanalyzed  impulse  to  look  at  these  impostures,  was  a  certiin 
kindly  sympathy  with  the  army  of  pilgrims  from  every  land,  who  have  hon- 
estly venerated  these  shrines.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  since  "  I  am  human, 
whatever  touches  humanity  touches  me. "  We  lingered  long  upon  the  house- 
top, while  the  village  sheik  stood  near  us,  watching  curiously  our  move- 
ments and  listening  attentively  to  our  reading  of  the  chapter  about  how 
Jesus  came  from  beyond  Jordan,  up  yonder  rugged  path  before  us,  ana 
Martha  went  to  meet  him,  and  his  potent  voice  called  her  brother  from  the 
grave — perhaps  one  of  the  very  holes  in  the  rock  before  us. 
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March  18, — Wc  rise  at  aliout  six  o'clock  and  breakfast  out-of-doors  at 

I  Kvcn.    This  inorjiing  it  rained  ujjon  uiu-  oniclcltc,  toast  and  coffee.     The 

nind  uas  (  hill}-,  the  sky  a  leaden  \:,rvi.y,  and  matters  looked  a  little  dubious 

Mrsiartinn  on  the  grand  route,  "doing"  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and 

MchinKjiricho  to-night.     Mr.  Wilson,  Katf    and  I  made  it  our  first  busii- 

I  n- to  ride  uj)  to  Jerusalem   in  the  rain  and  buy  ourselves  rubber  coals,  a 

I  jraautioii  we  had  stupidly  neglected  up  to  this  time.     Not  until  niiieo'ilock 

li.dimr  long  line  get  in  motion,  led  off  by  a  couple  of  formidable-looking 

[  Aralis  who,  for  a  consideration,  acted  as  our  escort. 

It  really  takes  a  good  deal  of  "impedimenta"  to  start  a  l)aker's  dozen 

1  tourij-ts  over  these  break-neck  hills,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem.     In 

I  ami  out,  up  and  down,  around  and  over  we  wind  by  the  worst  roatl  that  ever 

0  itr-iged  that  respectable  name.  And  what  has  set  us  all  to  wriggling  thus 
jviong  these  barren  hills  ?    Why,  one  called  Jesus  walked  here  often,  in  olden 

jtmes,  and  with  him  went  twelve  others,  whose  humble  names  have  gained  a 
Iisttr  brighter  than  those  of  kings  and  have  gone  into  all  the  world.     After 

I  tile  fall  from  my  horse  I  thought  perhaps  the  ieet  of  Christ  might  have 
pressed  the  very  stones  that  bruised  me  ;  could  I  but  know  it,  how  I  should 

I  prize  the  wound  !     We  lunched  beside  an  old  wall  inclosing  the  summit  of 

[the  "Pisj,'ah  "  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  only  trouble  with  which  is,  that  it 
fii;;ht  to  be  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;  but  one  must  not  be  exigent. 

To  pass  rapidly  through  this  wilderness  is  nothing,  but  to  live  here 

vould  be  simply  impossible,  for  no  green  thing  is  seen  for  miles,  unless 

Ifjiiietimes  in   the   valleys   the   gray,    weird-looking  shrub  made    for  the 

'•  raiiiel's  nourishment  and  found  in  the   great  deserts.     But  the  hills  have 

I  buih  variety  of  form,  are  so  harmoniously  rounded,  circle  around  each  other 

1  indaiice  so  intricate,  display  such  curious  lines  of  stratification,  and  abound 
in  such  tempting  pebbles,  that,   flecked   by   the   bright   sunshine  that  the 

[newly  swept  and  garnished  skies  have  yielded,  their  white  and  ytUow  colors 
light  up  cheerfully,  and  the  scene  is  far  more  pleasant  than  travelers  teach 

;  Us  to  expect.  And  as  for  the  desolation  of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  surely  was  unable 
to  discover  it.     A  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  I  have  rarely  seen,  blue  as  a 

:  mountain  lake,  its  distant  promontories  standing  out  gran<lly  and  mellowed 
^itli  a  light  that  Claude  need  not  have  disdained,  while  to-day  the  effects  of 
Cloud  and  the  hue  of  the  sky  were  magnificent  enough  to  be  memorable. 

[  I  certainly  never  saw  a  more  splendid  display  in  the  heavens,  and  even  as 

[  we  bent  over  the  smooth  and  glassy  water  a  rainbow  in  the  east  gave  the  last 

[  touch  to  a  picture  that  we  all  thought  marvelous.  Neither  is  the  approach 
the  Dead  ,Sea  desolate  ;  there  was  far  more  vegetation  than  wc  had  looked 

[  f'  r-tall,  rank  cane,  juniper,  tamarisk,  and  a  few  flowers.     Some  apples  of 

i  Soilom,  at  least  our  knowing  ones  pronounce  them  such,  were  gathered  here 
also  at  the  Jordan  and  Jericho),  but  they  are  a  pretty,  yellow  fruit,  and  on 

[  tile  same  twig  with  them  grows  a  purple  flower  which  is  in  appearance,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  potato,  what  a  race  horse  is  to  a  mule.     (I  become, 

I  naturally  enough,  eqvestrian  in  my  comparisous  ! )     But  the  water  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  is  worthy  of  its  reputation.     T  tasted  it  slightly  when  fillinj;  thJ 
little  can  we  are  goinj^  to  take  home.     It  is  unbearable  to  the  tongue,  but  I'J 
feeling  of  it  is  smooth,  almost  slipi)er\',  and   the  gentlemen  who  took  thJ 
bath,  selfprescribed  here  to  all  tourists,  report  it  as  buoyant  even  bevnndl 
their  expectations  and  almost   blisternig   to  lips  and  eyelitls.      Masttr  HI 
Hani  (up  the  Nile  we  had  an  English,  here  an  Aral)  commander-iii-rhiti, 
told  us  we  had  "just  ten  minutes  "  to  spend  at  the  Dead  vSea.     What  ui;li| 
scolding  and  dis])lay  of  temper  I  managed  to  get  twenty,  and  tiu- ^enlleiiunT 
some  of  them,  a  little  lyuger  ;  but  the  train  dei^arted,  leaving  many  loiterers, 
long  before  half  an  hour  was  passed.     Pleasant,  is  n't  it,  to  come  seven  or| 
eight  thousand  miles  to  a  renowned  spot  and  be  told  hy  a  wild  ignorattiusi 
that  he  alh^ts  you  ten  minutes  in  which  to  make  observations  ?    Well,  wdl 
some  people  don't  even  have  ten. 

March  21.— Far  off,  Gerizim  and  Ebal  loom,  and  here  is  Jacob's  welll 
There  the  pleasant  fields  on  which  Chnst  looked,  when  He  said,  lieholil  tliej 
fielils  are  white  and  ready  for  the  harvest !  I  have  hardly  seen  a  ]ainl3ca[«| 
more  suggestive  of  sweat  and  hopeful  tuoughts,  and  certainly,  go  where  we  I 
may,  we  can  never  be  ho  certain  as  here  that  we  have  found  our  Saviour'sl 
footsteps,  that  we  are  actually  in  the  same  place  where  he  once  was.  (mlvl 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  prove  it  can  know  what  life,  wliatl 
vividness,  must  ever  invest  that  beautiful  fourth  chapter  of  John  when  iti 
has  been  read  beside  this  well,  with  Gerizim  on  the  right  hand,  Ebal  oulliel 
left,  Josejjh's  tomb  a  little  distance  off  and  the  fields  stretching  a\vavoa| 
every  side.  Horsel)ack-riding  is  fatignmg  work  sometimes,  living  in  tents 
is  not  the  method  of  existence  one  would  choose,  but  a  single  experieiicel 
like  that  I  have  descrilied  repays  a  thoughtful  traveler  for  moreof  liardsliipl 
than  he  would  have  believed  himself  capable  of  euduring,  until  the  spelll 
of  such  'I  laud  as  this  was  laid  upon  him.. 

That  night  we  sat  at  tabic  d'  hotc  as  usual  an  hour  and  a  half,  therel 
being  time  for  a  nap  between  each  of  the  courses,  only  the  opportunitiesj 
were  small  as  we  were  perched  on  camp  stools  all  on  a  slant  and  leaiieil  ourj 
elbows  on  the  table  to  maintain  our  eciuilibrium.  And  in  the  night  liowliiel 
rain  poured,  the  ligmnirn^  fla.^hed,  the  thunder  roaretl  with  short  explosionsl 
among  these  sacreti  hills  ;  yet  so  weary  were  we  all  that  we  sle])t  vtrr I 
soundly,  rising  a  little  inter  five,  in  hopes  to  get  off  to  Mt.  Gerizim  aftemnj 
early  breakfast.  Notst-  however  was  it  written  in  the  almanac.  The  rami 
jjoured,  the  wind  l)lew,  and  thick  clouds  shut  down  over  our  heails.  But  wel 
bravely  jirepared  tor  a  elay's  ride  ;  "the  ladies  "  each  fastening  her  big  lutl 
on  her  back  and  drawing  over  it  her  rubber  coat,  fastening  the  hood  ti.t;litlr| 
under  her  chin  until  she  looked  like  an  Esquimaux,  buttoning  on  her  riding  f 
gloves  with  whip  atlache<l  to  one  of  them  ;  taking  her  bag  of  books intenileJI 
to  swing  from  the  pommel  and  containnig  the  Uible,  Murray,  and  a  book  loil 
flowers,  and  a  pincushion  in  case  of  anything  "giving  out."  The  teiilsj 
were  knocked  down  over  our  heads  and  we  stood  out  in  as  "  big  .l  ilnp''  asj 
ever  poured  its  wet  sheets  upon  defenseless  travelers.  It  was  virv  aiiiusin?! 
to  look  around  and  see  thirteen  drenched,  l)ut  cheerful  mortals  looking;  outi 
from  under  their  umhrellas  and  longinij  for  a  better  time.     1  was  e'spec'a!l7| 
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nek  bv  the  mild,  smiling  countenance  of  Bishop  Kingsley,  shining  like 
:  lil  moon  trom  under  his  wet  and  shapeless  sombrero.  But  the  dragoman 
dureed  that  the  weather  was  too  bad,  we  could  not  move  to-day,  so  we 
BO'^uteu  our  horses  and  rode  slipping  along  over  the  mud  and  through  a 
rrannK  torrent  to  the  town  where,  at  the  present  writing,  we  are  toasting  oui 
[feci around  a  b.asier  of  charcoal  in  a  great,  dirty,  nondescript  room  of  an 
Arab  hotel;  som'i  reading  their  Bibles,  otherr.  their  Murray,  others  asking 
hard  questions  in  history  and  chronology  pertaining  to  our  whereabouts, 
others  still  cracking  dry  jokes,  and  some  curious  scribblers  sketching  this 
om  where  we  have  taken  refuge. 

April  6,  1S70.— So  I  am  in  Damascus— city  of  so  many  vague  and  pleas- 
nt  fancies— even  I  ! 

We  clatter  along  the  muddy,  wretchedly  paved  streets,  where  walk  the 
iameparti-coloreil  processions  of  barbarians  that  trail  their  soiled,  but  brill- 
ant  j,'arnicnts  through  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  Kast.  We  pass 
lundcr  the  gigantic  palm  tree,  down  in  all  guide-books  as  one  of  the  marvels 
|of  Damascus.  Orand  and  brave  it  looks,  the  sunshine  sifting  through  its 
nilliou  leaves  and  the  mild  breeze  singing  a  hymn  away  up  in  its  branches. 
:a  kssou  it  has  preached  here,  quite  unheeded,  during  all  the  centuries 
of  its  noble  growth ;  rising  from  these  dirty  streets  and  dingy  dwellings  into 
purer  iir  and  sunny  skies,  witiiout  a  spot  upon  its  emerald  garments  or  a 
distortion  among  its  vigorous  branches.  In  a  seuse  this  palm  tree  pleases 
Ee  better  than  anything  else  in  all  Damascus. 
■,Ve  clatter  on  at  the  discretion  of  our  guide. 

A  slave  market,  the  first  and  only  one  we  ever  saw,  is  among  the 
f'sidits"  he  sees  fit  to  place  before  us.  Through  several  courts,  uj)  shaking 
^ta!r<  and  into  miserable  little  dens  we  are  conducted  with  much  discomfort 
id  outrajre  upon  our  olfactories.  Here  are  several  miserable  negro 
somen,  tattered  boys,  and  one  jirctty  Circassian  girl  waiting  to  be  sold. 
Ilicy  hold  out  their  hands  for  alms.  Some  are  in  bed,  sick  in  body  or  in 
heart.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  behold,  in  some  regards  the  saddest  upon  which 
lever  Kazcil. 

The  great  Mosque  is  of  interest  from  its  history,  though  I  sec  little 
here  except  I's  vastness,  which  attracts  uu'.  This  Mohaniniedan  religion 
sbyno  means  the  harmonious  affair  one  ignorantly  supposes,  but  has  its 
Bivijions  and  its  rancors,  all  the  more  fierce  from  the  fanatical  stupidity  of 
i  adherents.  We  climb  one  of  the  minarets  -that  of  "The  Son  of  Marj'," 
hnd  jrci  the  rijjest  truit  of  a  journey  to  Damascus — namely,  a  view  of  the 
pty  itself  There  it  is,  the  emerald  in  its  setting  of  gold,  which  jioets  have 
junirr'  artists  painted,  and  tourists  spent  pages  of  verbiage  upon  ;  one  of 
llie strangest,  choicest  sights  of  our  beautiful  earth,  one  to  drink  in  with  the 
yes,  one  to  cherish  in  the  menwy,  one  that  Moore  might  have  described  in 
alia  Rookh,  or  Warburton  in  his  best  mood  might  have  presumed  to  touch, 
t  which  should  have  the  tri!)Ute  of  silence  from  such  pens  as  mine.  The 
pill  whence  Mahomet  first  beheld  it  is  thickly  covered  with  snow,  so  we 
an  iKit  climb  it  as  we  have  so  much  tlesired  to  do,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times 
prcamedof  doing,  even  iu  Wisconsin  groves  and  upon  Illinois  prairies. 
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Through  dark,  crowrie  :  streets  we  go  to  the  "goldsmiths'  ha!I"i); 
Damascus,  where  hundreoi-  of  workmen,  seated  tailor  fashion  on  tiuii 
tables,  are  hammering  awa^  at  all  imaginable  kinds  of  jewelry,  and  when 
from  rude  cases  gleam  peana,  rubies  and  diamonds  of  incalculable  price 
from  earliest  ages  the  henia:ge  of  the  splendid  Orient.  But  we  hasten 
through  this  golden  bedlam  and  emerging  upon  its  roof  co.ae  upon  what  we 
are  seeking— the  old.  wall  door  that  led  to  the  Mosque  we  have  ju< 

visited,  when  it  was  ;  Chn  _.  church,  and  where  we  read,  or  nii<.;htif  we 
knew  Greek,  an  inscription  uiaiced  here  twelve  hundred  years  a;^'o,  "Thr 
kingdom,  O  Christ,  .r^aii  eve-iasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  word  endureth  toall 
generations  !"  There  is  almost  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  in  these  words, 
and  iioone  whose  eaa-lv  and  mnst  innocent  hopes  Christianity  has chcrislicd, 
can  look  upon  it  \%-ithout  cm-,  'i  I  stoop  to  gather  a  leaf  that  is  grow- 
ing from  a  c:  evice  of  this  sculptured   doorway. 

The  uninviting  exterior  of  Oriental  houses  's  proverbial,  but  those  of 
Damascus  are  so  much  uglierlhan  any  other  city  of  the  East  can  show,  that 
it  would  seem  as  it  the  fashion  started  here  and  its  imitators  had  fallen  a 
far  behind  their  model,  <is  is  the  fate  of  imitators  generally.     Our  donkevs 
pick  their  way  along  a  street  outrageous  in  its  filth,  and  so  dark  and  iiarrcw 
that  it  reminds  us  of  the  entrance  to  the  pyramids,  and  stop  before  a  smali 
door  let  into  a  wall  twentv  feet  high.     A  vigorous  application  of  our  whips 
to  the  same,  unearths  a  vvithered-up  old  servant  who  flings  wide  the  bird-cage 
portal,  and  bending  nearly  double  we  stumble  into  the  finest  of  Damascus 
houses  ;  into  the  place  which  brings  us  nearest  to  the  dear,  ini])ossihk',  story- 
book world,  and  banishes  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  maUcr-of-factoiil 
world,  where  we  have  lived  so  long,  to  the  greatest  distance  to  which  it  Las  I 
ever  j-et  been  banished  from  our  eyes.    The  tnmsformations  of  the  stage  ,nre  { 
nothing  to  it ;  the  cnann  of  Lalhi  Rookh's  enticing  pages  can  not  go  bcyoinl; 
naj-,  rather,  can  not  approach  this  scene.  Look  !  As  we  pass  from  the  tntrance  I 
court  to  a  second  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  where  fountains  sparkle  and  llie  [ 
native  Damascus  n  •— s  l;loom,  a  lady  from  an  upper  window  saluti  s  us  with 
graceful  courtesy,  n"  ards  us  for  several  miiuites,  no  gentleman  beiii,t(of  (iiir  j 
party,  and  retires.     S-  •  looks  worthy  of  her  surroundings,  indeed,  isjiisttiie  j 
human  creature  to  leii  1  a  harmonious  charm  to  all  the  beauty  lavisheil  lure, 
where  every  sense  is  pleased.     The  very  sight  of  her  makes  us  co:niiinnpl;ue  I 
Europeans  ill  at  eatof  :  our  thoughtful  faces  and  travel-worn  gariiieiits  have 
no  rightful  place  im  this  exotic  dream.     We  feel  relieved  when  that  fair  l.icej 
withdraws  fiom  sigiat  and  yet  our  foolish  tlu>ughts  go  with  it  wondcrinj.',  and 
envious  fo"  one  iimipuilwive  moment  of   the  strange,  glowing  life  one  here  I 
might  lead  amid  s(--   mm-h  embodied  poesy.     We  wander  through  the  cwlj 
and  shaciy  rooms  ■  - .::  <i-\^vm  on  the  central  court  where  orange  trees  in  iiiarMej 
basins  sift  the  sun   ^    lu-  that  the  sweet-voiced  fountains  cool,     \\'c  enter  l)yj 
windows  wide  open  as  doors  and  on  a  level  with  the  court-yard's  marble  I 
floor.    An  ample  spare,  also  marble-covercil  and  with  a  fount, liti  in  its  mi  .'t  j 
m:irks  the  limit  lievond   which  shodden  feet  can  not  lie  allowed  tn  treHpa«| 
Before  steppimr  to  the  higher  level   where  Turkish  carpets  indicate  the! 
sanctum  sanctorrrai  of  the  apartment,  slippers  must  be  put  on  or  shots  putj 
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off.  Velvet  furniture  of  graceful,  airy  shape  adorns  the  principal  salon. 
Ilrighl  colors  greet  the  eye  wherever  it  may  rest,  from  silver  lamps  to 
uipestried  doorway,  and  large  mirrors  of  surprising  frequency  repeat  the 
rich  hues  that  fall  through  windows  of  stained  glass.  In  an  alcove  of  the 
parlor  are  the  delicate  coffee,  and  wine  cups  with  curious  holders,  peculiar 
to  the  Kast.  In  one  great  room  are  thirty  or  more  windows,  but  all  high 
al)ove  the  loftiest  head  ;  no  sound  or  suggestion  of  the  outer  world  can 
penetrate  this  beautiful  retreat.  It  is  a  place  apart,  a  paradise  unforfeited. 
The  onlv  thing  I  saw  there  which  reminded  me  of  the  world  from  which  I 
came  and  to  which  1  must  so  soon  and  so  inevitably  return,  was  a  plate  of 
visitors'  cards  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  showing  that  the  charm  of  this 
strange  spot  has  seized  upon  a  thousand  tranquil  imaginations  from  the 
cooler  zones.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  in  my  dear,  quiet  home  in  Evau- 
jton  I  shut  my  eyes  to  summon  the  most  glowing  picture  that  my  fancy 
can  afford,  the  least  like  what  is  around  me  there,  the  least,  indeed,  like 
what  my  notions  of  our  old  world  would  lead  me  to  expect  it  could  contain, 
I  shall  see  a  sunny  bit  of  sky  above  an  odorous  garden  walled  in  by  the 
lirightly  colored  interior  walls  and  made  musical  by  the  clear  fountains  of  a 
Damascus  home. 

Athens,  April  iS,  1870. — It  is  very  much  of  a  moment  in  one's  life,  I 
hold,  when  he  looks  first  upon  the  birthplace  of  the  arts,  the  capital  of 
earth's  most  heroic  land — even  though  its  glory  is  departed  and  its  children 
are  enslaved. 

And  so  it  happened  that  when  those  stout-armed,  swarthy-faced  Greek 
boatmen  look  us  in  charge,  tumbled  us  like  so  much  merchandise  into  their 
hlile  boats  and  rushed  us  off  to  the  shore,  I  saw,  instead  of  them,  a  bluc- 
eyid,  fair-haired  race,  the  same  to  whom  were  given  those  visions  of  Minerva 
and  of  Venus  which  a  colder  age  crystallized  into  religion  ;  and  before  me 
on  tliose  a/.ure  waves  loomed  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  driven  by  Theniistocles 
and  his  helnieted  warriors  away  from  the  paradise  they  had  menaced. 

.\  pleasant  carriage  ride  along  the  line  of  wall  built  by  the  prudent 

Athenians  to  afford  a  sheltered  passage  from  their  city  to  their  port,  and  we 

enter  the  city  which  has  succeeded  to  that  of  ancient  times.     It  is  a  fresh, 

cheerful  looking  place,  altogether  European,  even  American  in  seeming,  to 

our  .Asiatic  eyes!     The  streets  are  clean,  shops  large,  windows  bright  and 

clear,  pavements   and  sidewalks   smooth  and  well    arranged.      Our  hotel 

[seems  like  a  palace,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  a  dozen  different  travelers  have 

[extolled  its  merits  in  the  guide-book,  if  all  came  hither  from  the  East  as 

he  do.    What  rooms  we  have,  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  planted  out 

jto  huge  easy-chairs  and  pretty  escritoires,  with   clean  beds  covered  by  a 

peirlet  blanket  apiece.     Engravings  of  Kings  George  and  Otho  are  on  the 

palls,  and  out  of  the  windows  views  of  the  Acropolis  !      What  a  dining 

Isalooii  is  this,  and  what  a  breakfast  they  give  us — crisp  cutlets,  fresh  eggs, 

Jlrtsh  rolls  and  coffee,  and  honey  from  Mt.  Ilymettus  ! 

The  creature  comforts  duly  attended  tt^ — and  who  forgets  them  ?  even 
jw'iK-haired  artists,  and  starry-eyed  poets  confessing  their  indolent  sway — 
l^e engage  "Philosopher  "  as  our  guide,  a  plump  man  of  middle  age,  dull 
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as  his  own  eyes  and  good  natured  as  he  is  well  fed.  By  his  exertions  a 
nice  carriage,  and  driver  in  short  white  petticoats,  4  la  Greek,  are  speedily  in 
readiness,  and  obedient  to  the  order,  ' '  To  the  Acropolis  " ;  we  drive  off  in  higi; 
spirits  to  the  goal  of  our  long  voyage.  We  wind  around  the  base  of  tlm 
famous  hill,  which  has  several  much  higher  and  fully  as  steep  in  its  vicinitv, 
and  passing  through  three  comparatively  modern  gates  enter  the  Propyktuni, 
pass  its  beautiful,  though  ruined  portal,  climb  the  bare  rock,  where  tliL- 
briMiant  processions  of  the  Golden  Age  were  wont  to  pass,  and  take  up  our 
posi.'ion  before  the  Parthenon.  Gray  and  broken  as  is  this  ruin  it  is  vet 
among  the  mo.st  impressive  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold.  So 
simple,  almost  austere,  in  its  beauty;  so  satisfying  in  its  proportions ;  so 
nobly  dignified  in  its  tout  ensemble — one  feels  a  reverence  for  the  Parthenon, 
not  exceeded  by  that  inspired  by  any  other  fane  that  reverent  hands  have 
reared  to  any  deity.  Three  or  four  hours  of  scrutiny,  as  honest  and  as  earn 
est  as  we  tould  bestow,  gave  us  somewhat  of  a  home  feeling  in  this  temple. 
We  studied  the  Propylaeum,  the  Teniple  of  Victory,  the  Parthenon  and 
Erechtheum  and  found  •  wlier^  clie  old  altars  had  stood,  the  glitttrinj 
statues  on  their  sculptured  pedestals,  and  followed  the  road  by  which  the 
splendid  processions  used  to  wind  up  the  steep  rock  in  the  Age  of  Pericles. 


PARIS   AND   THE   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

We  returned  to  Paris  after  another  visit  in  England  and  re^ 
mained  until  the  investiture  of  the  French  capital  by  Germany 
became  initninent.  Our  sympathies  were  with  King  William  and 
"  Unser  Fritz,"  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke  and  the  "Red  Prince," 
but  to  say  this  would  have  been  treason,  and  we  maintained  that 
"  guarded  silence  "  in  which  diplomatists  rejoice  and  honest  peo- 
ple grow  impatient.  The  restilts  of  the  struggle  form  a  part  of 
history's  record  to-day.  But  we  who  watched  its  beginnings 
from  within  were  not  surprised  at  the  sequence. 

August  12,  1870. — Even  so  soon,  the  outmost  ripple  of  the  widening  war- 
wave  !«.:■=  reached  me  in  my  quiet  life  and  quietest  of  Paris  homes.  This 
morning  the  cream  cheese  which  helps  out  my  slender  breakfast  failed, 
because  the  man  who  was  wont  to  bring  it  was  conscripted  and  has  gone  to 
the  frontier.  Tlie  garrulous  old  custodian  who  conducted  us  this  afternoon 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  said  that  nuist  of  the  trees  in  the  park  were  to  he 
cut  down  in  the  progress  of  the  home  defenses.  We  saw  hundreds  of  men 
working  on  the  fortitications  which  are  soon  to  shut  off  communication  with 
the  outer  world. 

Thiers  spoke  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  tc-day,  for  the  first  time  since 
three  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  hissed  and  howled  at  and  silenced,  and  hie 
house  stoned  a  while  later  by  the  populace,  because  his  voice  was  not  for 
war.  To-day  he  was  applauded.  To-day  Marshal  I^eboeuf,  theu  Minister 
of  War,  head  of  the  army,  the  n.i  lion's  hope,  the  most  eager  of  them  all  in 
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his  shrieks  for  combat,  has  handed  in  his  resigi;ation.    What  a  people  is  this, 
aiiJ  how  short-lived  the  glory  so  dear  to  all  who  love  the  name  of  France  ! 

News  on  the  bulletin  jiosted  up  at  the  mayor's  :  "  The  Prussians  have 
surrouiuled  Strasbourg.  The  French  are  retreating  in  good  order.  But  her 
soldiers  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  recent  engagement." 

As  Thiers  said,  "All  the  failure  is  due  to  the  incapacity  of  their  chiefs." 
To  which  Picard  replies,  "An  incapacity  that  has  lasted  twenty  years." 
Many  think,  and  all  who  have  not  loaves  and  fishes  to  lose  by  it,  hope 
that  the  second  Empire  is  in  its  dying  hour.  It  looks  ominous  the  num- 
lier  of  men  working  on  the  fortification  5  and  the  number  of  places  where 
tiic  jH'ass  has  been  cut  away  to  make  space  for  the  cannon,  of  which  six 
hundred  will  very  soon  be  mounted. 

Pcre  Hyacinthe  publishes  his  determination  to  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, since  he  thinks  a  priest  should  otdy  fight  in  extreme  cases.  He  will 
take  his  spade  to-morrow  after  mass. 

All  other  considerations  are  evidently  overshadowed  when  the  gay  Paris- 
ians reflect  that  the  whole  French  army  is  in  retreat,  closely  followed  by  ' '  the 
German  brutes,"  as  polite  France  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  challenged 
invaders  of  her  soil.  Great,  but  quiet  crowds  stand  waiting  upon  the  boule- 
vards and  in  the  street  of  the  newspaper  offices.  The  varying  aspects  of  Paris 
are  like  those  of  a  handsome  woman's  face  swayed  by  contending  passions. 

News  of  two  indecisive  French  victories  are  reported  by  Marshal 
Eazaine,  with  the  words,  "  Our  losses  have  been  great."  The  people  seem 
ds  disconsolate  as  ever,  for  who  does  not  know  that  if  real  success  should 
crowu  the  French  armies,  the  streets  would  bloom  with  flags  and  the  air  be 
rent  with  the  noise  of  minute-g-uns  ?  This  state  of  things  can  not  endure 
much  longer. 

A  lengthy  placard  posted  on  the  columns  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  on 
all  available  spots  along  the  boulevards,  announces  that  "  General  Trochu  is 
governor  of  Paris  in  the  peril  of  the  nation,  and  that  his  motto  is,  '  I  am  for 
the  country,  with  the  help  of  God.'  "  Everybody  feels  relieved,  because  he 
is  a  very  able  man  and  much  beloved. 

We  have  another  batch  of  Ivondon  papers,  and  the  news  we  gather  is 
altogether  different  from  what  the  Paris  papers  give  us. 

Let  nie  here  set  down  one  corollary  on  my  European  study  of  the  Sab- 
bath pr()i)leni.  Even  if  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  by  cessation  from 
ordinary  pursuits,  particular  ol)servance  of  divine  worship,  and  thoughts  of 
destiny  and  duty,  be  not  required  of  us  by  our  Creator,  it  is  at  least  proved 
to  be  for  our  highest  good  and  best  development,  first,  by  comparing  nations 
where  such  observances  are  habitual  with  those  where  they  are  not ;  and 
second,  in  individual  experience,  by  instituting  a  similar  parallel  between 
the  periods  when  we  have  and  when  we  have  not  regarded  the  injunctions 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  I  look  hopefully  toward  the  better  country 
of  America  and  the  better  life  that  it  is  easy  there  to  lead.  For  me  and  for 
my  work  in  life  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  I  am  going  home.  I  would  that  I 
had  the  ambition  of  goodness  even  as  strongly  as  I  have  the  ambition  of 
knowledge ! 
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Total  Abstainer's  Abroad. 


Three  things  I  dil,  once  in  awhile,  during  ray  two  years  and 
four  months  of  foreign  travel,  that  I  never  did  and  never  do  at 
home.  I  went  to  see  sights  on  Sunday,  went  to  the  theater,  and 
took  wine  at  dinner.  I  reflect  upon  these  facts  with  undisguised 
regret,  but  will  frankly  mention  how  this  apostasy  occurred. 
Never  having  been  inside  of  a  theater  but  once  in  America, 
and  that  on  my  first  visit  to  New  York  City,  in  1863,  I  went  a 
few  times  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  once  in  Moscow — perhaps 
half  a  dozen  times  in  all.  The  universal  judgment  of  touri.st> 
is  that  one's  impresaion  of  the  class  that  has  best  opportunity 
of  culture  is  best  gained  by  one's  observations  at  the  play,  and 
their  native  language  is  spoken  with  greater  purity  by  actors, 
perhaps,  than  by  any  other  class. 

There  are  some  important  sights  in  Paris  never  to  be  seen 
except  on  Sunday,  so  we  went  a  few  times,  probably  not  half  a 
dozen,  in  the  nine  months  of  our  residence  there. 

Having  been  reared  a  total  abstainer,  the  thought  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  take  wine  until  my  violent  illness  in  Copenhagen, 
when  a  kind-faced  physician  bent  over  me  and  told  me  in  French 
that  if  I  ever  expected  to  see  my  home  again,  I  must  avoid  drink- 
ing water  as  we  journeyed  from  one  country  to  another,  that  being 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  among  travelers.  The  subject 
had  not  then  been  studied  as  it  has  been  since,  and  I  was  more 
reverent  towards  physicians  than  I  am  now,  so  these  words  came 
to  me  as  law  and  gospel.  From  that  time  on  I  thought  it  right 
to  mix  a  little  wine  with  the  water  at  dinner,  taking  tea  and  coffee 
at  the  other  meals.  Kate  also  carried  a  bottle  of  wine  with  which 
to  moisten  our  box  of  Albert  biscuit,  which  was  a  requisite  on  our 
long  car  rides.  Coming  home,  the  custom  was  at  once  abandoned 
by  us  both  and  not  renewed  by  her  in  her  many  years  of  foreign 
travel  since,  nor  by  me  save  as  herein  confessed. 

At  the  International  breakfast  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Centennial  celebration  by  temperance  people  in  1876, 
I  heard  testimonies  from  travelers  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe  many  times,  to  the  effect  that  they  never  drank  wine.  I 
know  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  of  our  Methodist  Bishops,  and  their 
duties  take  them  to  every  clime,  and  my  honored  friends,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  tell  me  that  they  found  a  bottle  ot 
thoroughly  boiled  water  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  sub- 
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stitntc  ff)r  wine  in  all  their  world-wide  travels,  so  that  were  I  now 
to  set  out  for  a  voyage  around  the  world,  as  I  suspect  I  shall  sonic 
(lay,  I  should  have  no  anxiety  in  mj-  character  of  total  abstainer. 
I  firinh'  believe  that  had  I  never  tasted  wine  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  had  I  scrupulously  followed  the  American 
customs  in  my  Sabbath  observances,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  me  every  way. 

Auj.iust  14. — I  went  to  the  Louvre  to  see  my  favorite  among  Venuses, 
that  of  Milo,  for  a  leave-taking.  In  the  long,  (IIai  perspective,  she  gleaiiiLMl 
like  a  divinity.  She  has  a  soul,  a  brain,  a  heart,  which  one  can  not  say  of 
the  Mtdici  and  hardly  of  the  Capitoline,  or  of  the  Diana  of  Versailles  and 
hir  antiquarian  companions.  The  gallery  of  modern  sculpture,  including 
Canova's  Cupids  and  Psyches,  and  many  other  chefs  d'ccuvre  were  our  last 
siglits  in  the  Louvre,  most  artistic  of  all  galleries  and  the  one  that  more  than 
any  other  contributes  to  the  culture  of  the  public  taste.  It  is  the  noblest 
thing  in  France,  worthy  of  what  is  highest  and  most  generous  in  the  great 
Latin  race.  How  it  has  pleased  and  taught  me  by  its  lessons  manifold  as  the 
panorama  of  evening  clouds,  and  free  as  the  air  from  Swiss  mountains.  To- 
day, as  always,  when  I  have  been  there,  many  poor  workmen  in  their  blouses 
were  passing  through  this  gallery,  looking  delightedly  from  side  to  side, 
holding  their  caps  in  their  hands,  not  awkwardly,  but  with  a  certain  timid 
),'race,  until  they  observed  that  gentlemen  wore  theirs,  when  they  replaced 
them  suddenly  and  commenced  staring  more  diligently  than  ever  at  the 
pictnred  walls. 

August  23. — Our  adieus  to  our  dear  French  hostess  and  her  children 
were  indeed  hard  to  be  said.  We  felt  that  we  should  probably  never  see 
again  this  gracious  and  a^^complished  woman  and  her  lovely  little  children, 
who,  with  their  invariable  happy  heedlessness,  went  smiling  10  the  carriage 
door,  throwing  kisses  and  repeating  their  good-by?  without  cessation.  Dear 
Madame,  from  her  I  hastened  away,  so  as  not  to  cry  outright.  She  has  a 
finn  and  loyal  friend  in  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  while  she  lives  I  shall  not 
lack  one  on  this  side  the  water,  nor  shall  I  lack,  while  .she  has  a  roof  over 
her,  a  home,  where  I  am  as  welcome  as  anywhere  on  earth  save  in  the  little 
Gothic  cottage  on  the  sunset  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

vSeptember  5. — With  respect  to  sea-sickness,  I  would  offer  a  recipe  of  my 
own,  inasmuch  as  every  one  has  at  his  tongue's  end  a  deliverance  of  this 
sort— I  mean  if  he  has  never  been  sea-sick.  ]\Iy  recipe  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  for  I  am  never  anything  but  sea-sick  while  on  the  sea  ! 
Crossing  the  Mediterranean  is  perhaps  as  much  worse  than  crossing  the 
Atlantic  as  the  latter  is  worse  than  navigating  a  mill-pond.  But  on  both 
these  Matery  highways,*  I  got  relief  by  just  one  method,  namely,  rolling  the 
pillow  into  a  cylinder  and  rolling  back  my  neck  over  th.it,  v/hile  I  held  my 
ami  above  my  head  and  with  eyes  well  up  in  their  sockets  and  fixed  with 

*.\lsci  on  the  P.'icific  Ocean  wherf  I  oked  out  a  niistralile  existence  during  the  i^oyage 
from  San  I'rangisco  to  Astoria  at  the  moulh  of  the  Cutunibia  river. 
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desperate  clinch  upon  the  pages  of  an  interesting  hook,  I  performed  tny 
cure  and  defrauded  Ohi  Neptune  to  the,  at  least  intermittent,  quietude  of  my 
diaphragm.  I  thus  read  the  Ivife  of  Robertson,  and  his  sermons,  many  of 
the  best  novels  of  Bulwer,  and  choice  excerpts  from  Tauchnitz's  Edition  oi 
Great  Authors. 

September  6. — New  York  almost  in  sight,  silver  sails  all  out  in  the  west, 
silver  moon  in  the  clear  sky,  breakfast  in  the  American  fashion  ;  port-holes  al' 
open  for  American  air.  We  fill  out  our  custom-house  affidavits,  pass  vSandy 
Hook,  the  Narrows,  the  forts,  the  shipping,  with  the  Star-spangled  RaiinLr 
at  the  mast-head,  feel  choky  over  it,  vote  unanimously  that  there  is  no 
nobler  harbor  ;  see  the  German  flag  everywhere,  and  learn  amid  tremendous 
excitement  that  Napoleon  is  a  prisoner,  McMahon's  army  has  capitulated 
and  France  is  a  Republic.  We  are  so  delighted  we  know  not  what  to  do 
or  say.     Our  friends,  the  German  Doctor  and  his  wife,  hop  up  and  down ! 

Wait  three  hours  for  our  baggage  to  be  taken  off,  enthusiasm  ebbs  to  a 
low  point ;  get  our  eight  trunks  and  packing  boxes  together  with  infinite 
pains.  A  gentleman  of  the  police  fraternity  takes  our  effects  in  hand,  asks 
me  solemnly,  "  In  which  trunk  are  all  those  handsome  new  dresses  from 
Paris ?"  to  which  I  innocently  reply,  "In  this  big  black  one,  sir."  Asks 
me  if  we  have  any  piece  goods,  to  which  I  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  enough  to 
make  our  dresses  over  when  they  get  out  of  style!"  He  smiles  wiselv. 
"  Have  you  worn  all  your  clothing?  "  "  Well,  yes,  that  is,  we  tried  it  all  on 
at  our  dressmakers',  but  we  have  worn  it  verj'  little."  He  sees  that  we  are 
so  tremendously  honest  that  he  docs  n't  look  into  a  single  trunk,  merely 
cuts  the  rope,  saying,  "You  understand  these  have  all  been  examined.  I 
do  this  for  you  as  a  personal  favor,  I  peril  my  position  by  so  doing,  but  you 
say  you  are  in  haste  to  take  a  train,  and  I  wish  to  annoy  )-ou  as  little  as  pos- 
sible." Poor  fellow  !  It  were  more  than  human  charity  to  say  that  he  did 
not  look  for  a  fee.  but  at  least  he  did  not  get  any  from  two  such  upright  and 
patriotic  women  as  Kate  and  I,  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  were  "principled 
against  it,"  and  in  the  second  place,  our  finances  were  at  such  a  point  of 
exhaustion,  that  only  my  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  that  I  had  when  we  left  Amer- 
ica, bought  for  fifteen  dollars  in  greenbacks  and  sold  at  a  premium  of  one 
dollar  at  the  New  York  railway  station,  saved  us  from  bankruptcy.  We 
talked  of  taking  a  carriage  from  the  wharf,  and  asked  the  price.  "  I'ive  dol- 
lars," said  thehackuian,  which  frightful  words  we  repeated  after  him  in  holy 
horror  and  wrath  and  toddled  off  to  take  the  street  cars,  meditating  on  tiie 
nice  Paris  cabs  that  would  have  carried  us  for  thirty  cents,  and  agreeing  that 
America  was  not  perfect,  but  then  it  was  America,  and  that  was  enough. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  follow  my  rough  notes  made  like 
Captain  Cuttle's,  "when  found";  for  my  native  land,  which 
seemed  a  little  strange  at  first,  was  now  as  closely  scrutinized  as 
tho.se  lands  had  been  whence  I  was  newly  come,  and  no  home- 
fondness  was  allowed  to  dim  my  glistening  spectacles  as  I  drew 
forth  pencil  and  paper  and  took  up  my  task. 
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First.     Wooden   wharfs,    general  look  of  temporariness,  as  one  ap- 
proached the  shore  ;  no  imposing  buildings  ;  droll  ferry  houses,  and  steamers 
that  look  as  "skating  bugs"  did  on  Rock  River  of  old ;  cars  going  like 
wild-fire  ;  unpaved  streets  full  of  weeds,  as  we  passed  through  the  villages 
going  out  to  the  home  of  Kate's  genial  Aunt  Jane  in  New  Jersey  ;    cow- 
catcher on  the  engine  ;  the  screaming  whistle  instead  of  the  mild,  cultured 
whistle  of  the  continent ;  an  ear-splitting  ding-donging  of  the  engine  bell  ; 
"Lookout  For  the  Locomotive,"  at  every  turn.     In  Europe  no  railroad  or 
path,  or  passenger,  is  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed  to  cross  a 
track.     "Coal,  brick,  lime,  cement,  mortar,"  these  are  signs  frequently  met 
with  and  of  proportions  that  indicate  a  thriving  business  and  a  new  country. 
We  have  stood  upon  Mt.  Calvary,  and  here  we  are  at  the  Morris  and  Essex 
depot ;  we  have  eaten  pomegranates  at  Damascus,   and  behold  us  with 
mouths  watering  for  prairie  melons.     "  Fust  regular  stop's  Milburn,  don't 
pay  no  'leution,  it's  only  to  let  off  a  passenger."    Spruce  conductor,  ring 
on  finger,  gold  chain,  well-kept  mustache,  not  a  man  adapted  to  climbing 
along  outside  of  car  from  one  door  to  another  after  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ors on  the  other  side.     Raw,  stubby  fields,  smell  like  a  prairie  on  fire,  as  we 
cross  the  Jersey  marshes.      Polite  gentleman  changes  seats  with  us  because 
ours  is  a  back  one  ;  anticipates  our  raising  of  the  car  window  ;  an  employd 
conducts  us  to  the  car,  carries  our  baggage,  opens  door  and  seats  ns  without 
charge  !  "  Pop-corn  for  sale. "   The  cars  are  like  a  meeting-house,  where  peo- 
ple decorously  and  comfortably  face  one  way  instead  of  glaring  at  each  other 
from  benches  opposite  all  the  weary  day  long.     Every  man,  well-dressed  and 
ill-dressed,  has  a  newspaper.     Cost  of  a  carriage,  five  dollars !    Truckman 
with  trunks,  five  dollars  !     In  P'rance,  all  that  for  five  francs  (one  dollar)  or 
less.     Railroad  salutation  between  two  men  of  business  ;  rough  shake  of 
the  hand,  "  Good-b}',  give  my  respects  to  your  folks  ;"  "  Thankee,  I  will ;  " 
wooden  houses  everywhere,  glaring  white  ;  whole  forests  manufactured  into 
fences  glaring  white.     Amazing  gentility  of  custom-house  officers  and  street 
conductor ;  first  advertisement  that  we  saw  plastered  on  a  bowlder  by  the 
roadside,  "Watt's  Nervous  Antidote."     We  have  got  home  to  a  nervous 
nation.    Tremendous  play  bills,  with  huge  portraits,  caricatures,  etc.;   cir- 
cuses predominating ;  newsboys  allowed  to  hop  on  the  street  and  other  cars 
with  papers,  without  being  taken  by  the  collar  and  jerked  off  by  a  police- 
man.   You  would  know  that  the  street-car  conductor  did  not  always  expect 
to  be  one,  by  the  very  style  of  his  making  change  for  your  tickets.     He  has 
the  air  of  a  man  holding  on  to  one  round  of  the  ladder  while  he  reaches  up 
to  grasp  the  next.  Street  barber's  poles  instead  of  little  brass  basins,  concave 
on  one  edge.     Street-car  conductor  to  Kate,  "  Excuse  me,  but  have  n't  you 
just  come  from  England  ?  you  said  station." 

All  this  was  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  when  we  were  less 
"English,  you  know,"  than  Henry  Irving,  daily  cable  dispatches, 
and  plenty  of  money  have  made  us  since.  But  we  are  true 
Americans  at  heart,  and  we  know  beyond  all  doubt  or  contra- 
diction, ours  is  God's  Country. 
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NEW   MEXICO. 

Albuquerque,  nearly  as  ancient  in  its  origin  as  Santa  Fc,  is 
the  "  Wide-awake  "  of  this  mercurial  continent.  We  were  there 
on  Good  Friday,  and  wagons  of  nondescript  appearance  thronged 
the  .streets,  while  teams  were  in  the  corral,  and  men  lounged 
about  the  street  corners  and  saloons.  "That's  the  way  the  men 
go  to  church  here,"  dryly  remarked  a  friend.  "They  think 
they've  done  their  whole  duty  when  they  fetch  the  women  to 
mass."  Sure  enough,  the  dingy  old  church  was  full  of  devout 
women,  prostrate  in  acknowledgment  of  sin,  while  their  liege 
lords  were  drinking  ardcnte  at  the  next  corner.  It  needed  no 
prophet  to  declare  the  doom  of  such  an  unequal  civilization. 
Whatever  makes  the  beliefs,  tastes,  habits  and  education  of  men 
and  women  more  congenial,  providing  always  that  we  must  level 
up  and  not  down,  will  most  rapidly  hasten  the  sway  of  happy 
homes  and  regenerated  hearts. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  have  a  very  simple  form  of  election, 
one  that  might,  with  propriety,  be  recommended  to  the  politi- 
cians of  Gotham.  It  is  this  :  The  mayor  of  the  city  is  chosen 
once  a  year.  He  can  not  have  a  second  term.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  election  day,  the  outgoing  mayor  nominates  two  can- 
didates for  the  succession.  One  of  these  goes  to  one  end  of  the 
field,  the  other  takes  his  station  opposite.  Every  man  (why  not 
every  woman,  pray  tell  ?)  goes  to  the  candidate  of  his  choice  and 
literally  "  stands  up  for  him."  Rapidly  the  lines  lengthen  on 
either  side.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe  count  the  number  in  each, 
and  thus  the  election  is  absolutely  without  fraud,  and,  best  of  all, 
they  can  dispense  with  caucuses.  The  Navajoes  a  tribe  of  16,000, 
trace  their  line  of  descent  wholly  along   the  mother's  side,  and 
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the  inheritance  of  propert}'  is  from  mother  to  daughter,  so  that  a 
man  when  married  goes  to  his  wife's  house.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  philosophy  )f  that  most  brilUant  French  thinker,  Emile 
ck  Girardin  who  descants  at  length  on  the  intrinsic  ad vantai^^es 
of  this  plan  as  being  founded  in  nature,  ancestry  being  far  more 
easily  and  surely  traced  on  the  mother's  than  on  the  father's  side. 

SOUTHERN  CAITFORNiA. 

We  are  at  last  in  the  land  of  enchantment,  where  helio- 
trope climljs  all  over  ti^e  fronts  of  tlie  houses  ;  where  corn  grows 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  one  can  have  a  bouquet  of  fresh 
njses  and  a  strawberry  short-cake  on  the  ta])le  all  the  year 
round.  We  are  with  a  people  a.s  genial  as  the  climate  and 
breathe  an  air  that  makes  wine  .seem  more  than  ever  an  unnec- 
essary and  absurd  exhilaration.  Mrs.  Dr.  Gray,  the  dignified 
president,  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Congdon,  the  keen-brained  secre- 
tary of  California  W.  C.  T.  U.,  came  five  hundred  miles  to 
welcome  us.  Capt.  A.  D.  Wood,  our  noble  friend,  of  The  Rescue, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  D.  Gould,  of  Los  Angele.^,  the  former 
a  gifted  lawyer,  and  the  latter  a  grand  woman,  met  us  at  the 
tlepot  after  our  long  overland  trip.  But  I  must  not  tell  all 
our  delightful  impressions  and  haps  with  no  mishaps,  until  I 
bring  up  the  log  by  noting  down  some  items  of  our  stay  in 
Tucson,  for  ten  years  the  capital  of  Arizona,  and  still  its  chief 
city. 

Outsiders  say  that  Arizona  means  "  arid  zone,"  but  insiders 
insist  that  its  real  significance  is  "beautiful  zone."  The  latter 
we  will  not  dispute,  only  its  beauty  is  below  ground,  for  its 
deserts  are  wide  and  its  mines  the  most  famous  of  tl>e  period. 
Roads  leading  nowhere,  desert  plains,  strange,  useless  vegetation  ; 
no  fences,  general  appearances  not  unlike  Arabia  Petraea,  accord- 
ing to  the  books  ;  one  dollar  charged  for  an  aged  canned  meal  ; 
now  and  then  an  emigrant  wagon,  with  wild-faced,  bearded  men 
driving  oxen  or  mules  ;  lone  mountains,  tranquil,  treeless  and 
distant,  like  vast,  heaped-up  shapes  of  sand  or  stone  ;  a  saw-tooth 
!^ky-line  ;  needle-pointed  shrubs  ;  seven-branched  candlestick  cac- 
tus trees,  forty  feet  high,  these  items  include  some  of  my  im- 
pressions of  Arizona.  The  only  living  things  indigenous  to  the 
plains  that  cheered  our  eyes,  were  six  graceful  antelopes,  discerned 
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at  early  dawn,  coming  no  whence,  going  no  whither.  What  a 
strange  juxtaposition,  this  wilderness  outside,  and  the  race-horse 
of  the  Kast,  pufiing  his  undaunted  way  ;  the  elegant  "silver  car, 
with  its  artistic  decorations,  its  tapestry  cushions  and  curtains, 
and  way-wise  men  and  women  reading  the  Chicago  dailies,  tin 
last  Crnfury,  of  New  York,  Atlautic,  of  Boston,  or  Spectator,  of 
London,  and  looking  out  through  costly  glass  (adjusted  Inmi 
' '  opera  "  to  "  field  ' ' )  over  this  waste  of  primeval  louesomcikss  \ 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Of  all  places  on  the  globe,  go  to  the  California  metropolis  if 
you  would  feel  the  strong  pulse  of  internationalism.  Few  haw 
caught  its  rhythm,  as  yet,  but  we  must  do  so  if  we  would  be  stroii;.; 
enough  to  keep  step  with  that  matchless,  electric  twentieth  cen- 
tury soon  to  go  swinging  past.  You  can  almost  hear  his  resonant 
tread  on  San  Francisco  pavements  ;  his  voice  whispers  in  the 
lengthening  telephone,  saying,  "Yesterday  was  good,  to-day  is 
better,  but  to-morrow  shall  be  the  red-letter  day  of  all  life's  magic 
calendar."  I  have  always  been  impatient  of  our  planet's  name— 
"  the  earth."  What  other,  among  the  .shining  orbs,  has  a  desig- 
nation so  insignificant  ?  That  we  have  put  up  with  it  .so  long  is 
a  proof  of  the  awful  inertia  of  the  aggregate  mind,  almost  as  sur- 
prising as  our  endurance  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  pvison.  With 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  smiling  down  upon  us 
in  their  patronizing  fashion,  we  have  been  contented  to  inscribe 
on  our  visiting  cards,  ' '  At  Home  :  The  Earth  ! ' '  Out  upon  such 
paucity  of  language.  ' '  The  dust  o'  the  ground  ' '  forsooth  !  That 
answered  well  enough  perhaps  for  a  dark-minded  people  wlio 
never  even  dreamed  they  were  living  on  a  star.  Even  now  an 
army  of  good  folks  afraid  of  t'ie  next  thing,  just  because  it  is  the 
next,  and  not  the  last,  will  doubtless  raise  holy  hands  of  horror 
against  the  proposition  I  shall  proceed  to  launch  forth  for  the 
first  time,  though  it  is  harmless  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet.  They  will  probably  oppose  me,  too,  on  theologic  grounds, 
for,  as  Coleridge  hath  it, 

"Time  consecrates,  and  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion." 

Nevertheless,  since  we  do  inhabit  a  star,  I  solemnly  propose 
we  cease  to  call  it  a  dirt  heap,  and  being  determined  to  "live up 
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t(i  my  light, ' '  I  hereby'  bring  forward  and  clap  a  patent  upon  the 

uauic 

CONCORPIA. 

By  the  same  token,  I  met  half  a  dozen  solectest  growths  of 
people  in  San  Francisco  who,  in  the  broadest  international  way 
are  doing  more  to  make  this  name  Concordia  descriptive,  rather 
than  pn)])hetic  in  its  application  to  our  oldest  home,  than  any  other 
people  I  can  name.  They  work  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  "wild  Arabs  of  the  Barbary  coast,"  they  go  with  faces  that 
are  an  epitomized  gospel,  and  preach  to  the  stranger  within  the 
Golden  Gate  that  he  is  a  stranger  no  more  ;  they  bring  glad  tid- 
ings of  good  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  for  to  them,  as  to  their 
Master,  "there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male 
nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus. ' ' 

Among  the  many  such,  I  can  here  mention  only  two  :  "See 
Otis  Gibson,  or  you  have  missed  the  moral  hero  of  Gold-opolis  " — 
this  was  concurrent  testimony  coming  from  every  side.  Garfield 
left  no  truer  saying  than  that  the  time  wants  men  "  who  have  the 
courage  to  look  the  devil  squarely  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that 
he  is  the  devil."  Precisely  this  fearless  sort  of  character  is  Rev. 
Otis  Gibson.  He  has  been  the  uncompromising  friend  of  "  the 
heathen  Chinee"  through  all  that  pitiful  Celestial's  grievous 
fortunes  on  our  Western  shore.  When  others  cursed  he  blessed  ; 
wliile  others  pondered  he  prayed ;  what  was  lacking  in  schools, 
church,  counsel  and  kindness  he  supplied.  It  cost  something 
thus  to  stand  by  a  hated  and  traduced  race  in  spite  of  hoodlum 
and  Pharisee  combined.  But  Otis  Gibson  could  not  see  why  the 
people  to  whom  we  owe  the  compass  an*,  the  art  of  jmnting,  the 
civil  service  examination,  the  choicest  porcelain,  might  not  Chris- 
tianize as  readily  on  our  .shores  as  on  their  own  !  In  this  faith  he 
and  his  noble  wife  have  worked  on  until  they  have  built  up  a 
veritable  city  of  refuge  for  the  defenseless  and  despairing,  in  the 
young  and  half  barbarous  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

We  afterward  visited  the  ' '  Chinese  Quarter, ' '  so  often  de- 
scribed, under  escort  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson.  We  saw  the  theaters 
where  men  sit  on  the  back  and  put  their  feet  on  the  board  part  of 
the  seat ;  where  actors  don  their  costumes  in  full  sight  of  the 
audience,  and  frightful  pictured  dragons  compete  with  worse  dis- 
cord, for  supremacy.      We   saw  the  joss-house,  with  swinging 
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censer  and  buminrr  incense,  ta:|KTS  and  tawdriness,  a  travesn-  of 
the  Catholic  ceremonial,  takint,^  irom  the  latter  its  one  poor  nuirit 
of  originality.  We  saw  a  raotner  and  child  kneeling  before  a 
hideous  idol,  burning  tapers,  to^^sing  dice,  and  thus  "  consultiiijj 
the  oracle,  ■■  with  many  a  sidelong  glance  of  inattention  outk- 
part  of  the  six-year-old  bov,  but  with  sighs  and  groans  that  pnnt d 
how  tragicalh-  earnest  was  the  mothers  faith.  Dr.  Gib.ion  .^aid 
the  numbers  on  the  dice  corresponded  to  wise  sa>rings  and  ad- 
vices on  strips  of  paper  sold  f^y  a  mysterious  Chinese  whose 
"pious  .shop"  was  in  the  temple  vestibule,  whither  the  poor 
woman  resorted  tf)  learn  the  resiilt  of  her  "  throw,"  and  then  r  • 
turned  to  try  agaxn,  until  she  got  snme  response  that  quictt-nl  h.r 
Could  human  nicredulity  and  igc-jrunce  go  farther  '^  \V\'  ^a\\  tiic 
restaurants,  markets  and  ba/.aars,,  as  thoroughly  Chinese  ar  I'ckiu 
it.self  can  furnish  ;  the  haunts  of  vnT-e,  all  open  to  the  da-v  ;  the- 
opium  dens,  with  their  comato.se  vx-'tim.s  ;  and  then,  u*  rmuioTt 
our  hearts  and  take  away  the  pajirrfiiiri  vividness  of  woman  s  dtsra- 
dation,  Dr.  Gibson  took  us  to  see  a  Chtistian  Chinese  h  niu  ..uli- 
bv  two  of  his  ])upils,  for  years  tramt-d  under  his  eye.  iiov.  win 
i  make  the  contrast  piam  enough  .-'  .  scjuare  or  two  away,  Ihc 
lamd  orgies  of  opmm  and  other  dt  is  li  worse,  but  here  a  well- 
kept  dr>'-goods  store,  where  the  husbaaid  was  proinrietor,  unci  i:i 
tftie  rear  a  quiet,  pleasant,  sacred  home.  Tlae  cleanijv,  kiiul-lacui 
wife  busy  with  hous<:rhi)ld  cares,  her  roonK  the  pictunr-:  <  )f  ncatnt'ss, 
her  pretty  baby  sleeping  in  his  crib,  and  over  all  uae  peaci.-  that 
i::'omfcr  from  prai.se  and  Drayer.  Never  m  my  life  dini  I  approach 
•s# )  neir  to  that  perception,  too  great  for  -mortal  to  adBan,  o4  what 
the  C><.«pel  has  achieved  for  woman,  as  wneu  this  geanaJf,  i.  mored 
wife  aaad  mother  said,  seeing  me  point  to  an  engravnng  ot  '  Th;; 
Gutul  -"'icpherd '■  on  her  nnrsery  wall :  "  fM,  yes!  He  i:;ir:c  th> 
home       :/s." 

E  w  firm  and  fine  the  etching  that  should  accurately  -kow 
the  it-  ires  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  !  whose  strong,  sweet  mdi- 
vidualrty  I  have  not  seen  excelled — no,  not  even  among  women. 
From  the  time  when  our  Eastern  press  teemed  with  notices  ol  tlic 
Presbyterian  lady  who  had  been  tried  for  heresy  aud  ac(iuitted, 
who  had  the  largest  Bible  class  in  vSan  rrancisco  ami  was  loiiiider 
of  that  citA  "s  Kindergartens  for  the  poor,  1  made  a  ineiit  I  mem- 
orandum :hat,  no  matter  whom  I  mis.sed,  this  laidy  I  woildsee. 
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)  at  half-past  -welve  on  a  mild  May  vSabbatli  noon,  I  sought  the 

egant  Plymouth  Church,  built  by   Rev.   Dr.   A.  L.   Stone,  for- 

uerlv  of  Boston,  und  found  a  veritable  cougregatioti  in  its  noble 

Siuditoriuui.     Men  and  women  of  high  character  and  rare  thought- 

[iliiess  were  gathered.   Bibles  in  hand,  to  hear  the  exposition  of 

he  acquitted  heretic,  whom  a  Pharisaical  deacon  had  begun  to 

fl«.-ail  contemporaneouslj'  with  her  outstripping  him  in  po|)ularity 

i  an  expounder  of  the  gospel  of  love.     She  entered  (juietly  by  a 

fcdedoor,  seated  herself  at  a  table  level  \^ich  the  pews,  laid  aside 

per  tiir-lined  doak  and  revealed  a  fragile,  but  symmetric  figure, 

omewhat  al)»>ve  the  medium    height,  simply    attired  in  black, 

fitlipose  and  movement  altogether  graceful,  and  while  perfectly 

elf-pessessed,  at  the    farthest  remove  from   being  self-assertive. 

'i'.cii  I  noted  a  sweet,  untroubled  brow,  soft  brown  hair  chas- 

::ied  with  tinge  of  silver  (frost  that  fell  before  its  time,  doubtless 

;th(j  doughty  deacon's  bidding)  ;  blue  eyes,  large,  bright  and 

ovinj,^ ;   nose   of   the    noblest  Roman,    dominant   yet    sensitive, 

tii>clt;(i  by  generations  of  culture,  the  unmistakable  expression 

01  ini^hest  lorce  and  mettlesomeness  in  character,  held  in  check 

|l)v  all  the  gentlest  sentiments  ;  a  mouth  firm,  yet  delicate,  full  of 

licMuiles  that  follow  tears. 

When  the  delightful  hour  was  over,  among  the  loving  group 

Ithal  ;j;atliered  around  her,  attracted  by  the  healing  virtue  of  her 

ppiriUial  atmosphere,  came  a  temperance  sojourner  from  the  Kast. 

ray  na:ue  was  mentioned,  the  face  so  full  of  spiritiiality  lighted 

tvin  more  than  was  its  wont,  and  the  soft,  strong  voice  said, 

Sumetimes  an  introduction  is  a  recoffniticn — and  so  I  feel  it  to 

iJL'iiow."     I  consider  that  enough  of  a  compliment  to  last  me  for 

aterra  of  years.     I  feel  that  it  heii)ed  mortgage  me  to  a  pure  life  ; 

shall  be  better  for  it  ' '  right  along."     For  if  I  have  ever  clasped 

ids  with  a  truth-seeker,  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  lover  of  hu- 

^i.iiiity,  vSarah  B.  Cooper  held  out  to  me  that  loving,  loyal  hand. 

more  hospitable  intellect  I  have  not  known,  nor  a  glance  more 

ii-' ;m(l  tolerant ;   "  Christ,  and  him  crucified,"  is  to  that  loyal 

art     the  Chief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely." 

Among  the  iiest  types  of  representative  women  America  may 

lastly  -ouut  Sarah  B.  Coojier,  the  student,  the  Christian  exegete 

pid  philosoj  her,  and  the  tender  friend  of  every  untaught  little 

b:liild. 
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If  T  have  not  yet  written  up  my  California  trip  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  material,  hut  rather  1)  cause  I  have  such  a  bundle  of  notes 
that  I  dread  to  liegin.  Caliibniia  !  "vShe  is  made  up  of  even 
creature's  best  " 

THE  YOSEMITE. 

Who  can  fitlj'  tell  of  the  condensed  impressions  about  God 
made  by  a  valle\-  only  six  miles  long,  o!ie  mile  wide  and  half  a  i 
mile  high,  wherein   all    forms  of  solemn,  majestic  and  pastcml 
beauty  are  combined  ? 

When,  after  a  mountain  ride  of  half  a  day,  surrounded  by 
inclined  planes  of  evergreens,  each  of  which  would  have  been  a 
world's  wonder  at  the  Kast,  with  superb  curves  in  the  road  ever- 
more  opening    fresh    \'istas   of  illimitable   height,   verdure  and 
beauty,  we  rounded  Inspiration  Point,  "  there  was  no  more  spirit  I 
in    us."     Word-pauperism  oppresses   one  upon  this  \\€\sLhx  as 
nowhere  else  on  earth.     There  is  in  Europe  a  single  re\'i  i.t'iu:; 
of  art  that    lias  power  to  silence  the  chatter  even  of  fashion' 
devotees,  and  that  is  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna.     I  have  beciij 
in  its  seraphic  presence  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  never  heard  i  i 
vocal  connnent.     The  foamiest  natures  are  not  silenced  by  Xi;\s'-  j 
ara,  by  Mount  Blanc,  by  the  Jungfrau's  awful  piirity,  or  the  ter- 
rors of  Vesuvius,  for  their  flippant  tones  have  smitten  me  in  all  I 
these  sacred  places.     Jkit  from  the  little  child  in  our  midst— a 
bright-faced  1)oy  of  four — to  the  rough,  kind-hearted  driver,  not] 
one  word  was  spoken  by  our  party  as  the  heavenly  vision  of  Y"- 
Semite,  framed  in  fleecy,  flying  clouds,  greeted  our  thoughtful  eyes, 
and  spoke  of  God  to  our  hushed  .souls.   .  Except  beside  tlie  dying 
bed  of  my  beloved  I  have  never  felt  the  veil  so  thin  between  me  I 
and  the  world  ineffable — supernal.     What  was  it  like?    Let  r.o 
pen  less  loft>-  than  that  of  Milton,  less  atune  with  Nature's  purest 
mood  than  thatof  Word.sworth,  hope  to  "  express  unl)huned  "  the 
awful  and  ethereal  l)eauty  of  what  we  saw.     "  Eartli  with  lier| 
thousand  voices  praises  God,"'  sang  the  great  heart  of  Coleridge ol  I 
the  vale  of  Chamouni,  but  here,  the  divine  chorus  inchides  botli| 
earth  and  heaven,  for  El  Capitan  rears  his  head  into  the  sky, 
while  Sentinel  and  Cathedral  Rocks  and  .sky-climbing  Cloud's  Rest  | 
round  out  the  full  diapason  of  earthly  and  of  celestial  praise, 
A  holy  awe  rested  upon  us,  and  tears  were  in  all  eyes.     At  l;istj 
the  sacred  .silence  was  broken  by  a  rich  \'oice,  beloved  by  nietor 
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iiiiiny  a  year,  as  Mrs.  Dr.  Bently  led  tlic  "Gloria  iti   Excelsis," 

in  whicli  the  jubiLuit  soprano  liarnioiii/cd   with   the  melodious 

b.Ks  of  humanity's  united  utterance  of  praise.      ''Oconie,  let  us 

vDrship  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  otir  Maker," 

i!ii>e  inspired  words  leaped  to  our  lips,  and  we  found  that  in 

liis  supreme  moment  of  our  experience,  beyond  all  poets,  was 

I  iliL  fitness  of  grand  old  words  our   mothers  taught  us  from  the 

iDonkof  God.     "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth 

[kap silence  before  him,"  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 

I  bin;?"  "vStand  in  awe  and  sin  not,  "  these  were  the  words  that 
tcanie  first  to  us,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  better  men  and  women 

..ways  for  that  vision  of  eternity  from  which  the  curtain  of  mj-s- 
ikiy  was  for  a  moment  drawn  aside.     We  learned  afterward  that  as 

I I  ur  two  coaches  rolled  on  into  the  valley  a  third  rounded  "  Inspira- 
tion Point,"  and  Judge ,  of  Sydney,  Ohio,  a  dear  old  gentle- 

li'im,  rose  to  his  feet,  clasped   his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and 

lixdaimed  "  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy  !   Have  I  lived  seventy-six  years 

[tl.at  1  might  .see  this  glory  !     God  made  it  all  !  "  and  he  lifted  up 

ills  voice  and  wept.     Such  a  .scene  as  that  is  once  for  a  liie-time. 

We  saw  the  valley  from  an  hundred  points  of  view  afterward; 
I  we  waved  our  good-by  to  it  a  week  later  from  this  very  spot, 
Mnit  the  first  remains  the  unmatched  view — its  like  will  never 
jgreetour  eyes  again — not  in  this  world. 

A:-  we  sped  onward  into  the  valley  I  thought  of  the  sightless 
Idiildren  with  whom  I  used  to  play  at  Forest  Home  and  said: 
I" I  never  before  felt  .such  pity  for  the  blind." 

pugi':t  sound. 
Beautiful  for  situation  is  Puget  vSound.  A  generation  hence 
lit  will  be  the  joy  of  this  noble  Republic.  Oregon  with  its 
Inialdiless  mountains  and  river.  Wasliington  and  its  wonderful 
Ifortsts,  ;ire  both  included  in  this  name.  Here  is  the  Pacific 
Iccwcd  and  conquered,  purring  like  a  tamed  tiger  at  the  feet  of  mar- 
jvti.ius  young  cities.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  trauj-formation 
Jsave  those  who.  like  ourselves,  have  experiencetl  the  tuitold  nns- 
Wcs  of  the  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Astoria,  Oregon. 
jFur  fifty-four  hours  [  lay  motioidess  in  the  upper  berth  suitably 
Sssigned  to  one  who,  during  that  interval  when  "deep  calleth 
tatodeep,"  had  no  part  in  this  world's  hurry  or  delight. 

Welcome  Puget  Sound  with  its  fathomless  harbors  of  land- 
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locked  blue,  'ind  the  imperial  pressure  of  such  snow-cLid  r.iountj 
ains  as  are  found  nowhere  else,  no,  not  in  Switzerland  I 

Twice  An;ia   Gordon  .and  myself  visited  Victoria,  the  cao 
ital  of  British  Cohnn])ia,  receiving  a  royal  welcome.     The  vtcl 
ond  time,  we  went  to  organize  a  Provinci.il  W.   C.  T.  U.    Thj 
climate  (^f  the  Sound  is  perhaps  its  greatest  surprise.     It  is 
mild  that  the  Knj.'jlish  ivy  grows  out-of-doors  all  the  year  rounj 
Ihe  ladies  told  me  they  could  gather  flowers  always  uj)  to  MaKhJ 
when  slight  fro.sts  generally  appear,  but  of  snow  or  ice  tlicri 
is  nothing  to    signify.      It  has  the   summer  of    Denmark  ad 
the  winter  of  Italy.      It  is  a  rare  climate  for  clear  thinkin;^  ant 
q.uiet,  rational  living,  a  soil  in  which  the  temperance  reTonii 
rearlily  taken  root.     The  forests,  chiefly  of  fir  and  cedar,  aa-i 
unequaled  magnificence.     PVequently  more  wood  is  cut  from  aa 
acre  of  ground  than  can  be  corded  thereon.     "  Go  West,  yoiina 
woman,  and  grow  up  with  the  country,"  would  be  our  advice tq 
aspiring  girls. 

MONTANA. 

Bishop  Hargrove  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  had  it  abmii 
right  when  he  said,  "  Montana  has  barely  enough  valley.s  to  >lifl 
in  between  its  hills."  Never  was  a  territory  more  aptly  naniedj 
For  beauty  of  railway  scenery  I  should  like  to  know  what  comij 
trj'  furnishes  anything  suj)erior  to  the  paiiorama  between  vSpokfir; 
Falls,  W.  T.,  and  Missoula,  Montana.  Spokane  Falls  itself  is  m 
almost  ideal  town  in  situation,  and  the  cataract  is  better  worth; 
day's  journey  to  visit  than  several  on  both  sides  of  the  water  tlulj 
I  have  made  a  pilgrimage  on  purpose  to  behold. 

"Clark's  Fork"  of  the  Columbia  is  the  absurd  name  of  i 
river  (ptite  comparable  in  dash  and  beauty  of  color  with  tiid 
"arrowy  Rhone,"  only  this  is  of  the  most  delicate  enieraM,  aiiij 
that,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  most  cerulean  bine.  lint  till 
towers,  spires  and  bastions  of  the  American  river  are  uiiiqii^ 
beyond  those  of  any  other  save  the  glorious  river  towanl  which  i 
runs — the  Colunilna,  Oregon's  ])ride  and,  erelong,  tiie  tuuristj 
favorite  rendezvous. 

We  left  Mis.soula  Jidy  2(^  in  a  covered  conveyance  for  Hd' 
ena  atid  Deer  Lodge — a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eiijhtv  twd 
miles — Rev  Mr.  vShannon,  his  wife  and  little  girl  at.iiiiipaiiMi;^ 
us.     The  two  horses  and  entire  outfit  had  been  loaned  Mr.  S. 
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tnken  of  good  will.  He  had  sent  it  ahead  the  night  before 
Lmhtccn  miles  beyond  Missoula,  as  the  railroad  authorities  liad 
kindly  permitted  us  to  ride  on  the  construction  train  to  that 
point,  which  was  the  western  terminus  of  this  great  iron  track. 
Ikre  \vc  clambered  into  our  wagon  behind  the  unmatcd  steeds 
loaned  us  from  two  separate  establishments,  packed  away  "big 
box,  little  box,  bandbox  and  Kundle  "  almost  to  the  overflow- 
insr  point,  and  set  out  overland.  Anna  dubbed  our  horses 
Thunder  and  L,ightning  "  ;  for  what  purpo.se  did  not  appear, 
unless,  as  cheery  young  Mr.  Riggin,  superintendent  of  Methodist 
mi.ssions  in  Montana,  said,  "One  of  them  looked  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  an  avalanche  of  thunder,  and  it  had  n't  agreed  with 
liini,  and  the  other  .seemed  to  have  been  .struck  by  lightning." 
We  perambulated  along  through  wooded  valleys,  the  .sun's  light 
iibscured  by  forest  fires  and  great  pines  in  process  of  ignition  on 
tilher  side  our  path.  We  camped  at  noon  beside  a  gurgling 
brook,  .spread  our  table-cloth,  boiled  our  eggs  and  tea  o\'er  a  fire 
made  of  pine  cones,  washed  our  dishes  in  the  little  mountain 
stream,  got  .some  nice  milk  for  the  baby  from  a  way-side  farm,  and 
took  up  our  "jog  trot  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  Our  dark 
liorse  "  Thunder "  stood  from  under  the  heavy  load  upon  hill- 
sides dangerously  sloping,  and  it  was  droll  indeed  to  see  Mr. 
S.  balance  on  the  hind  wheel  to  .strengthen  the  "brake'  while 
his  wife  drove,  and  we  ran  with  stones  to  block  the  hind  wheels. 
Thus  we  worked  our  pa.ssage  the  first  day  an<l  wished  for  lands 
with  railroads.  It  came  tf)  pass,  however,  that  when  we  stojiped 
at  nij^lit,  liaving  made  fifty-six  miles,  cars  and  all,  we  found  that 
It  was  "all  along  of"  the  misfittijig  collar  that  poor  Thunder 
had  led  us  such  a  hard  life,  whereupon  lie  became  the  j)et  of 
the  party.  I  could  but  tliink  whether  it  be  not  true  that  a  gali- 
'!;<,  ill-adjusted  yoke,  may  explai?i  nuich,  in  many  ca.ses,  of  the 
riss-cross  and  contradiction  of  this  our  mortal  life. 

Our  second  day's  ride  was  much  ameliorated  by  the  experi- 
ence* of  the  pa.st  atul  the  increa.sed  adecpiacy  of  our  thunderous 
-teed.  'We  ha<i  leisure  to  take  in  the  changeful  beauty  of  Mon- 
tana, a  territor\'  with  an  individuality  all  its  own.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  size  among  the  grand  divisions  of  Uncle  .Sam's  estate, 
the  order  of  extent  bein^  as  follows  :     Texas,  California,  Dakota, 
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Montana.     It  is  emphatically  the  pasture  land  of  the  Republic, 
and  its  cattle  kings  are  justly  famed. 

Montana  sometimes  exhibits  a  thermometer  marking  fifu- 
seven  degrees  below  zero,  but  so  light  and  clear  is  the  atniosphen; 
that  the  people  declare  they  ' '  do  not  feel  the  cold  as  they  used 
to  liack  East. "  The  territory  is  thinly  settled  as  yet,  Init  rail- 
roading is  simply  rampant  there  and  in  Idaho,  and  we  shall  soou 
regard  both  as  next  door  neighbors. 

On  our  third  day's  ride,  we  passed  the  place  where  robbers 
sacked  a  stage  and  killed  a  horse  a  few  davs  previous.  Thouti;li 
unarmed  and  mostly  of  the  timid  class,  I  don't  think  we  felt 
a  qualhi.  Scmiehow,  though  distance  lends  enchantment,  pro.v 
imity  brings  grit  to  bear,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  On 
our  fourth  day's  riding  we  passed  the  logs  beside  the  road  from 
behind  which,  not  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  three  masked  men 
had  pointed  guns  at  the  stage  load,  and  after^vard  at  a  private 
conveyance,  making  them  stand  and  deliver.  Perhaps  it  was  on 
the  principle,  they  that  know  nothing  fear  nothing  ;  anylinw,  we 
did  n't  mind,  but  jogged  on  over  endless  reaches  of  hill  country, 
till  we  reached  a  stage  station  where  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
weary,-  if  not  of  the  just. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  robbers  were  captured  in  a 
few  days  after  their  crime.  Brother  Garvin  told  me  that  Pluni- 
mer,  the  greatest  ' '  road  agent ' '  of  the  far  West  ( for  by  tiiat 
euphemism  do  they  absurdly  soften  down  the  atrocious  occupa- 
tion of  these  men)  could  in  two  and  a  half  seconds  take  his  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  fire  three  bullets,  hitting  a  little  percussion- 
cap  box  at  ten  paces.  Woe  is  me,  to  think  of  such  quickness  of 
mind  and  dexterity  of  hand  turned  to  an  unmixed  curse. 

.  ^  couple  of  droll  speeches  were  reported  to  me  on  this  trip. 
One  was  by  an  emigrant  woman  in  Washington  Territory,  who 
was  seated  in  a  rude  wagon  behind  a  weary-looking  ox  team, 
while  the  lordly  owner  was  refreshing  himself  in  a  saloon.  A 
tourist  accosted  her  with  the  words,  "How  do  you  like  it  out 
here  ?  "  and  she  answered, "  Well,  stranger,  it  may  do  well  enough 
for  men,  but  I  tell  3'ou  what,  it's  drefful  poor  country /i^r  <iV/«<'« 
and  oxfii  !  ' '  Another  passing  traveler  asked  a  Montana  girl  it 
she  had  ever  seen  the  cars  and  received  this  philosophic  answer 
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which  might  be  appropriately  headed  ' '  sweet  satisfaction  ' '  : 
'•  Xo  sir,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  saw  the  cars,  but  I  don't  care, 
\(ijust  as  lief  see  the  stage." 

UTAH. 

After  leaving  Montana,  we  boxed  the  compass  of  Utah, 
home  of  the  strangest  civilization  of  modern  times,  the  "  Church 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints." 

First  of  all  our  train  entered  Cache  Valley  north  of  Ogden, 
and  we  watched  out  sharply  for  signs   of  the   new   departure. 
liarly  in  the  day,  we  passed  numerous  farms  and  little  villages, 
utterl}-  treeless  and  forlorn,  whereupon  we  ejaculated  :     "There  ! 
we've  struck  Mormondom,  no  doubt  of  it;   plain  to  be  seen  as  a 
pikestaff."     When,  behold,  we  were  informed  by  the  conductor 
of  our  mistake,  for  these  dreary  burghs  were  "  Gentile  "  beyond 
a  peradveuture.     Later  on,  they  grew  more  winsome,  with  trim 
little  homes,  trees  and  vines,  yellow  harv-ests  and  solid  comfort 
t\ery where.     Mirabile  didu  !     These  were  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments !    We  soon  learned  that  their  most  salient  features  were 
the  presence  of  willow  fences  around  the  fiel  ds,  woven  somewhat 
like  a  basket  -an  Old  World  notion,  imported  by  the  Mormon. 
emigrants,    which,  combined  with  the  churchless  aspect  of  the 
villages   themselves    (for   the   Mormon    ' '  Tabernacle ' '  has   an 
architecture  peculiar  to  itself,  not  unlike  our  notion  of  what  the 
temple  might  have  been)  gave  a   novel   aspect   to   the   scene. 
Xo(jn  came,  and  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  notable  Mormon 
town  of  Logan,  w'here  we  first  saw  one  of  these  stately  buildings. 
Our  breakfast  in  a  Gentile  village  had  been  simply  execrable. 
Here,  it  was  the  most  toothsome  we  had  tasted  in  a  year.     It  was 
homelike,  nholesome  and  appetizing  ;  "  Mother's  cooking  !  "  was 
mv  iminediatf  exclamation.     The  butter,   with    flavor   and   fra- 
.CTanct  of  sweet  pastures  and  new-mown  hay,  reminded  me  of  the 
'Oil.  cellar  and  delightsome   dairy  of  my  old  Wisconsin  home. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  fr  aizy  abomination  usually  taken  as  medi- 
nne  in  railroad  waitinc- rooms  in  that  sultry  month  of  August! 
The  bread  was  worth>  oi  its  companionship,  with  cheese  that  was 
the  ambrosial  essaace  of  sweet  cream,  the  vegetables  simply  de- 
lightful, the  meat  could  be  prepared  for  deglutition  without  the 
ten  ininntes  of  assiduous  grinding  we  so  often  laboriously  give, 
•lucl  the  table-cloth,  dishes,  etc.,  were  absolutely  whole,  fresh  and 
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clean  !  A  neat,  modest,  rosy-checked  girl  was  our  attendant— 
the  first  real,  live  Mormon  I  had  ever  seen  "for  certain."  This 
was  her  sorry  classification  as  the  following  brief  dialogue  dis- 
closed : 

Gentile  Temperance  Traveler. — Is  this  a  Mormon  town? 

Modest  Waitress. — I  suppose  it  would  be  called  so,  though 
some  Gentiles  live  here. 

Traveler. — Is  this  Gentile  or  Mormon  cooking?  that's  what 
I  want  to  know. 

Waitress. — Well,  since  you  ask,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  i\Ior- 
mon  like  m>-.self. 

Traveler. — Well,  it  is  an  unspeakable  credit  to  the  Mormons, 
that's  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I'm  a  judge,  having  learned  b)-  tin 
things  I  have  suffered.  The  Indian  chief  asked,  "  Who  is  tliiu' 
to  mourn  for  Logan?"  and  I  promise  you  here  is  oinj  weary 
wayfarer,  of  microscopic  a])petite,  who  will  hereafter  "mouni  for 
Logan  "every  time  the  brakeman  pipes  his  dreary  warning,  "Train 
stops  for  dinner  at  this  place." 

We  reached  Ogden  toward  night.  Sabbath  morninj:^  we 
went  to  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  with  our  host  and  Mr.  Cuimon, 
son  of  the  famous  George  Q.  Cannon  of  Washington  UKinory. 
Forgetting  for  a  moment  this  significant  fact,  I  asked  the  accom- 
plished young  nian  if  he  had  brothers  and  .sisters,  whereupon  he 
meekly  answered,  ^'.Iboitt  twenty.'^ 

We  entered  the  tabernacle,  which  seats  three  thousand  per- 
sons. It  was  almost  surroiuided  bj^  horses  and  wagons  from  the 
country,  and  was  tolerably  well  filled  with  a  motley  throng  of  what 
would  be  called  the  eonnnon  people.  There  were  no  windows 
save  very  large  ones  just  l)eneath  the  oval  roof  at  each  eiul  of  the 
building.  The  seats  sloped  toward  the  wide  platform  where, 
behind  a  choir  of  nice-looking  women  and  a  few  men,  sat  the 
speakers  of  the  hour.  Nobody  knows  who  will  speak,  there  are 
no  paid  mini.sters,  but  every  man  is  free  toexerci.se  his  gift  ot 
exhortation  and  of  prophecy,  the  younger  brethren  l)eing  put  for- 
ward with  a  kindly  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  fathers  in  Ziou, 
which  our  churches  might  wisely  emulate. 

It  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ' '  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies"  of  this  county;  or  as  it  is  curiously  called,  "This 
Stake  of  Zion." 
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Reports  were  given  by  half  a  dozen  honest-looking  young 
men,  evidently  accustomed  to  public  speakin;.;,  for  their  voices 
reached  without  effort  the  seat  far  back,  where,  in  the  middle 
licr,  we  sat  with  the  rest  of  the  women,  the  men  forming  a  sort  of 
i;uar(l  on  either  side.  There  was  not  an  instance  of  whispering, 
iwii  llie  children,  though  evidently  not  under  repressive  training, 
kuLping  remarkalily  quiet.  All  the  men  spoke  in  the  same 
>lyle — as  if  following  a  certain  model. 

There  were  no  figures  of  speech,  no  anecdotes,  only  a  certain 
i(|uip()ise,  deliberateness  and  dreary  level  of  mediocrity.  They 
talked  about  the  meetings  in  which  they  study  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  their  church.  One  said  :  "We  have  j)urchased  a 
book-case  that  cost  us  somewhere  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  sixty 
dollars,  and  we  hope,  after  awhile,  to  have  a  reading-room  to 
put  it  in."  Another  told  about  the  "benefits  to  be  deriven  " 
iVom  this  nuitual  improvement  society.  All  who  spoke,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  at  least,  conspicuously  murdered  the 
Queen's  I^nglish.  Nearly  all  closed  with  a  perfunctory  "This 
is  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen,"  pronounced  with  eyes 
wide  open. 

A  son  of  Apostle  Rich  ("one  of  the  twelve")  preached  a 
brief  discourse.  He  has  just  returned  from  England,  and  is  one 
uf  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  who  go  out  minus  purse 
rir  scrip  to  win  converts  in  distant  lands.  He  had  more  culture 
'lan  his  brethren,  and  proceeded  on  this  fashion,  using  the  Bible 
as  a  sort  of  fulcrum.  His  text  was,  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
liar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Matt.  16:17.  "My  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  I  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Latter  Day  »Saints  who 
are  here,  and  also  of  those  who  are  not.  I  ask  the  good  wishes 
i  of  all.  Our  religion  is  different  from  all  others.  Christ  is  the 
head  of  His  church,  even  as  the  husband  is  the  head  of  his  wife, 
but  a  wife  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  her  husband,  if  she  had 
110  head  of  her  own,  would  n't  she  ?  [vSmiles  and  nodding  of  the 
i  ^vomen's  heads  in  approbation!]  Even  so  Christ  has  never  left 
I  His  church  without  a  head.  Some  say  there  is  no  need  of  a  far- 
jtlier  revelation,  but  I  declare  that  the  first  proof  that  any  revela- 
[tiou  is  real  must  be  that  it  goes  right  on.  We  believe  that  there 
I 's  no  people  on  this  earth  who  really  follow  Christ,  except  those 
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who  receive  the  revelation  of  His  latest  prophet,  Joseph  vSmitli, 
who  stood  up  at  fourteen  years  old  and  went  into  the  woods  and 
declared  that  there  he  received  a  revelation.  The  world  says: 
'  We  don't  care  how  much  you  believe  in  your  revelation,  if 
you  will  let  alone  the  principle  of  plural  marriage  which  uc 
are  bound  to  stamp  out.' 

"  But  it  is  not  for  this  principle  that  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers were  driven  into  the  wilderness.     In  the  early  days  of  the 
church  my  mother  had  muzzles  of  pistols  at  her  head  to  Tiiaki 
her  tell  where  my  father  was.     vShe  has  seen  him  fired  at  wIkii 
carrying  a  flag  of  truce.     Was  this  because  of  his  belief  in  polyg- 
amy ?     No,  it   was  because   he  held  to    the    Bible,  its  form  of 
government,  its  teachings  and  examples  all  throui^h.     I  heliew 
the  Bible  prophets  have  had  successors,  and  that  Joseph  vSmith, 
Brigham  Young  and  John   Taylor,  are   true  prophets  of  (IdJ 
If  the  Gentiles  could  bring  up  as  many  proofs  that  our  doctri:!: 
is  false  as  a  sixteen-year-old  Mormon  boy  can  that  it  is  tniL, 
they  could  stamp  it  out  quick  enough.     But  here  are  we  acconl 
ing  to  prophecy.     Don't  the    Bible  say,  '  I^et  us  go  uj)  to  thi 
temple  of  the  Lord,  that  is  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ? '  \\\!1, 
here  we  are,  and  'seeing  is  believing.'     The  people  who  ilmv.' 
us  here  had  little  idea  that  they  were  fulfilling  prophecy  !    Our 
elders  carried  to  the  wilderness   the   promise   and   proj^hccy  'i 
Joseph  Smith,  that  in  baptism  they  should  receive  the  testimo!i} 
that  ours  is  the  true  religion.     They  have  taken  the  medicine  aiiJ 
know  it  does  what  it  agrees  to.     If  you  who  are  here  this  ii    : ; 
will  take  it  also  you  will  rejoice  in  the  .same  result.     Let  us 
have  theory,  let  us  have  experience.     I  can  take  my  liilile  under  I 
my  arm  and  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  testify  for  the  religion  I 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.     I  know  it  will  yet  fdl  the  earth  as  the  i 
waters  do  the  great  deep.     It  can  be  so  deeply  stamped  upon  the  j 
youthful  mind  that  all  hell  can  not  prevail  against  it. ' ' 

The  young  man  spoke  earnestly  and  with  evident  convic- 
tion. 

As  a  temperance  worker  I  was  glad  of  the  testimony  of  An- 
vSon  Call,  one  of  the  leaders,  who  said,  "  Young  men  who  atti-mlj 
our  Mutual  Improvement  Society  can  readily  be  known  by  li'-' 
greater  purity  of  their  habits.     As  a  class  they  do  not  drink,  uscj 
tobacco,  nor  swear." 
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The  last  speech  was  by  II.  Anderson,  a  pure-faced  young 
man,  who  publishes  tlic  Mormon  paper.  Our  keen-witted  lawyer 
host  (the  scalpel  of  whose  criticism  doesn't  spare  the  Mormon 
killers),  .said  to  me  as  he  came  forward,  "There  is  a  native 
piodurt.  a  thorough  gentleman,  one  whose  life  illustrates  every 
Clirisliaii  virtue,  though  he  is  a  Mormon  through  and  through.  *" 

He  said  : 

"When  we  have  young  men  who  can  expound  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  church  as  has  been  done  this  morning,  it  is  indeed 
a  comfort  and  refreshment.  We  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  our 
traits.  Take  the  Mormons  of  Cache  Valley  and  Ogden,  and 
our  own  county  as  a  class,  and  compare  them  with  others  as  to 
trath,  kindness  and  uprightness.  We  have  learned  to  be  good — 
for  I  went  to  vSabbath-school  when  a  boy,  and  learned  to  honor 
God  and  my  parents,  and  those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  We 
arc  becoming  better,  nobler,  more  upright.  Why,  then,  do  the 
GLiitiles  object  to  our  polygamy?  But  then  G(-)d's  people  are 
always  persecuted — this  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  God's  favor. 
The  time  is  .short.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  then  shall  the  end  come." 

The  services  were  closed  with  a  beautiful  anthem,  that  Aiuia 
Gordon  says  they  sing  in  her  own  home  church  near  Boston. 

One  of  the  men  lifted  his  hand,  whereupon  all  rose  and  he 
pronounced  the  benedictory  prayer. 

I  walked  up  the  street  with  young  Mr.  Cannon,  who  little 
guessed  the  turbulent  subjectivitj'  beside  him.  He  was  too  polite 
to  ask  an  ojiinion  and  I  was  too  considerate  to  offer  one.  But 
never  in  my  life  have  I  been  more  profoundly  disturbed.  The 
ser\ice  was  such  an  awful  travesty  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  For  the  moment  I  thought  1  never  wanted  to 
liear  those  words  again.  It  was  as  if  Christianity  had  died  and 
they  were  galvanizing  its  corpse  into  hideous  contortitms  imita- 
tive of  life.  "Wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends"  has  our 
Christ  always  been  and  far  more  grievously  than  any  free-thinker 
can  ever  woiuid  Him!  For  whatever  may  be  true  of  Brigham 
^oung  and  his  hierarchy,  these  were  honest,  simple,  kindly  souls, 
and  believed  what  they  had  said  about  Joe  Smith  as  a  prophet 
and  polygamy  as  a  sacred  tie.      But  for  the  self-control  which 
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years  and  discipline  have  brought  me  since  my  impetuous  girl- 
hood days,  I  would  have  lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept. 

Partly  was  ^  grieved  for  them  in  their  awful  delusion  ;  foj 
human  reason  brought  so  low,  for  deadly  fanaticism  that  blij^'lu- 
every  fairest  flower  of  the  beautiful  soul,  so  rampant  in  its  credulib 
when  in  our  own  sublimated  land  and  sunlit  century  it  oiis^lii  t^ 
be  so  balanced  and  serene.  But  as  a  woman,  my  sense  of  ()ulra.,a 
and  humiliation  was  beyond  language.  The  highest  ideals  nf 
noble  souls  in  all  ages  were  here  trampled  under  foot  l)y  those 
who  verily  thought  they  d'.i  God  .service.  The  lofty  companion- 
ship of  "  Two  heads  in  council,  tivo  beside  the  hearth,"'  on  which 
Home's  sacred  citadel  is  founded,  how  it  is  blotted  out  in  the 
' '  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints ' '  !  Woman  becomes  ilu 
servitor  of  man,  having  no  promise  of  heaven  save  thnjuj^h  iicr 
relations  to  him,  and  he,  whose  relations  to  her  are  intcnckd  in 
exalt  and  purify  every  faculty  of  his  nature,  loses  his  loftiest  and 
sweetest  hopes  of  manly  character.  Childhood,  too,  is  dcfraiukd 
of  its  most  precious  inheritance,  the  tender  guardianship  of  faith- 
ft'l  parentage,  and  fond  tie  of  brother  and  sisterhood.  "  .U>oiii 
twenty  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  young  Cannon.  What  can 
he  know  of  the  close  love  of  our  fireside  groups  in  Christian 
families  ?  A  young  lady  of  Salt  Lake  City  said  with  a  twiiij^e 
of  pain  upon  her  face,  "  My  father  has  at  lea.st  forty  children  ;  I 
do  not  think  he  would  know  me  should  he  meet  me  on  the  street. ' 

Three  Mormon  ladies  called  upon  me  at  Salt  Lake  ;  one  was 
the  editor  of  VVie  IVoman's  Exponent,  another  was  an  accom- 
plished lady  phy.sician,  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  the 
third  had  been  a  wife  of  Brigham  Voung.  All  were  hri^ht 
women,  leaders  of  their  church.  At  first  1  did  not  know  that 
they  were  Mormons,  and  when,  in  .speaking  of  that  as  voting  day, 
two  of  them  said,  "The  government  of  the  United  States  has  dis- 
franchised us  because  we  are  polygamists, "  I  simply  replied,  "  On 
that  question  I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  the  temperance  work  is 
the  only  reform  about  which  I  care  to  express  myself  in  Utah. 
They  had  avowed  their  interest  in  our  society,  and  I  w  u:  i::lad  oi 
this.  Said  Mrs.  Young,  "  A  wise  general  will  not  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  ask  the  religious  opinions  of  his  soldiers,  but  rather 
this  question,  '  Are  you  ready  to  do  battle  against  our  common 
foe.'  "     As  years  have  passed,  our  society  has,  however,  taken 
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higher  ground  than  this  and  come  out  squarely  against    such 
Mormons  as  persist  in  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

We  went  to  Brigham's  grave  as  a  wonder  of  its  kind,  l)ciiig 
to  an  American  woman  the  most  obnoxious  on  the  whole  circle 
(if  the  planet.  Three  tons  of  granite  in  One  block  were  hardly 
na'(k(l  ti)  hold  him  from  aerial  heights,  his  own  specilic  gravity 
settled  that  matter  !  Kut  he  is  thus  hedged  in  to  keep  his  bones 
from  desecration,  probably,  and  his  only  dead  wife  (poetic  justice 
that,  with  this  exception,  the  whole  outfit  should  survi\e  him  ! ) 
has  no  stone  nor  flower  to  mark  her  grave.  What  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  loving  sisterhood,  who,  with  her,  shared  his 
affections. 

By  the  way,  we  saw  a  most  inferior  woman  hurrying  from  a 
Mormon  house,  when  one  of  us  commented  upon  her  stolid  ap- 
jKarance  and  the  other  remarked,  "  Kternal  fitness!  only  the 
fifth  part  of  a  woman  would  ever  take  up  with  the  fifth  i)art  of  a 
man."  The  prettiest  place  we  saw  was  "  Rose  Bud  Cottage,"  a 
Monnon,  but  not  a  polygamous  home,  completely  embowered  in 
iroes  and  vines,  the  latter  being  trained  over  .strings,  .so  that  they 
lay  as  a  roof  of  greenery  overhead,  along  the  garden  paths. 
Nothing  more  sylvan,  cool  and  restful  could  greet  one's  eye. 
Salt  Lake  with  its  Mormon  and  "Gentile"  population  has 
tver\-  convenience  and  luxury  of  any  city  ;  has  "Gentile  "  .society 
of  the  forcible  type  that  dares  consecrate  life  to  setting  up  the 
.\merican  civilization  among  a  people  essentially  alien  in  purpose 
and  life.  Altogether  we  never  had  a  more  curious,  pleasant, 
pathetic  trio  of  days  than  in  far-famed  "  Deseret." 

Ogdcn,  Utah,  is  a  far  lovelier  town  than  we  are  taught. 
Doubtless  it  has  improved  since  lx?coming  a  railioad  center  of 
five  different  roads.  Its  summer  climate  is  delightfully  tem- 
pered hy  "the  canyon  breeze,"  which  blows  nearly  one  half  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  this  .same 
'lelightful  valley  affords  to  the  home  people  such  facilities  for 
camping  out  as  must  go  far  to  conserve  their  health,  rejuvenate 
their  spirits  and  drive  dull  care  away.  If  asked  in  my  own  life, 
and  that  of  our  fevered  Americans,  the  greatest  mistake  and  depri- 
vation, I  would  say:  "Great  Nature  hasn't  half  a  chance  to 
soothe,  enrich  and  nurture  us  ;  we  '  go  touring,  '  but  we  do 
Dot  let  the  calm  old  mother  take  us  to  her  heart  and  sing  the 
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lullaby  that  we  sigh  for  without  knowing  what  we  miss."  Only 
blurred  and  misty  revelations  of  God  can  come  to  souls  >o 
worn  and  travel-stained.  When  we  temperance  workers  go  to 
the  sea  or  to  the  mountains,  it  is  still  to  wring  from  our  lire! 
brains  a  few  more  thoughts  for  public  utilization  or  a  little  store'; 
uj)  energy"  of  magnetism  for  a  "summer  audience."  May  tin 
valleys,  trees  and  skies  forgive  us  this  profanation  of  their  sanct- 
uaries and  this  profane  substitution  of  our  restless  glances  and 
babbling  tongues  for  their  sacred  liturgy. 


SOUTHWARD   IIO  !  * 

My  first  trip  of  three  months  (1881)  spent  in  blessed  work  for 
the  homes  and  loved  ones^of  a  most  genial,  intelligent  and  lieartily 
responsive  people,  made  me  quite  in  love  with  the  South.  Tn 
think  they  should  have  received  me  as  a  sister  beloved,  yet  wiih 
full  knowledge  that  I  was  that  novel  and  unpalatable  coinhiii.i 
tion  (as  a  Richmond  gentleman  said)  "a  -icoman  :  a  Noriimn 
woman,  a  temperance  woman  !  "  I  had  been  told  that  to  sptak 
in  public  in  the  South  was  "not  to  be  thought  of,  that  all 
would  be  lost  if  I  attempted  anything  beyond  parlor  niivt 
ings.  But  instead  of  this,  their  liberality  of  sentinieiit  wa^ 
abundantly  equal  to  the  strain  ;  their  largest  churches  wen. 
filled  with  the  best,  most  influential  and  thoughtful  people  ;  their 
ministers  were  more  united  and  earnest  in  the  temperance  cause 
than  ours  at  the  North  ;  their  editors,  without  the  .slighte.st  sub- 
.sidi/.ing,  were  as  kind  and  helpful  as  my  own  brother  could 
have  been.  Nay,  the  only  grief  I  had  was  in  being  spoken  i4 
.so  much  better  in  every  way  than  my  own  consciousness  bore  me 
witness  that  I  merited. 

From  the  first  the  Southern  ladies  took  up  our  quiet,  system 
atic  lines  of  work  with  an  intelligence  and  zeai  that  I  have 
never  .seen  exceeded  and  .seldom  equaled.  There  was  an  "  ui'.r 
folks"  air  in  audiences,  cars,  and  on  the  streets  that  was  quite 
refreshing.     The  native  population  is  so  regnant,  colored  popula 


•  In  ray  book  entitled  "  Woman  .ind  Tempernnce  "  I  have  gtven  an  extt-nded  accuun' 
of  my  Southern  trip*,  now  numbrring  Hix,  hence  tliese  bricT  notes. 
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tion  is  of  such  home-like  nature,  and  the  foreign  clement  so 
insij^Miificant  in  influence  and  numbers,  that  temperance  has  an 
immense  advantage  at  the  South.  Beer  has  no  such  grip  on  the 
habits  or  the  politics  of  the  people  as  at  the  North.  Almost 
without  exception  the  gulf  and  .seabound  states  have  taken 
ulvance  ground.  The  time  is  ripe  ;  "  the  sound  in  the  mulberr>- 
trees"  is  plainly  audible.  I  have  now  made  five  trips  thither,  and 
ahvays  with  the  same  wann  welcome. 

On  a  later  journey  I  spent  a  week  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  Exposition. 

Here  our  natural  point  of  rendezvous  was  the  booth  of  tlie 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  ;  en  route  thither  we  jiassed  through  an  im- 
mense i)ark  with  an  avenue  of  live-oaks  that  would  be  a  glory  in 
it«elt  were  it  in  Central  Park  or  the  IJois  de  IJonlogne.  We 
rlimbed  the  slow,  graded  .stairs  of  the  great  goverinnent  building, 
;iii(l  turning  to  the  right  came  upon  a  home-like  oasis  in  the  des- 
ert of  strangeness,  for  from  a  hundred  costly  banners,  white  luul 
ijolden,  blue  and  emerald,  representing  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  great  Republic,  gleamed  on  every  side  the  magic  legend 
llut  we  love,  "  For  God  and  Home  and  Native  Land."  Here  at 
I:M  were  the  flags,  and  pennon  fair,  and  brilliant  .(.'■^^-'^^//cw  of  the 
Ohio  Crusade  and  the  Continental  white  ribboners  ! 

At  three  o'clock  of  that  day,  I  was  expected  to  preside  and 
•>!)eak  on  behalf  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  auditorium 
seated  over  eleven  thousand  persons,  and  the  only  blunder  of  the 
Imposition  was  that  the  music  of  the  Corliss  engine  drowned  all 
Competing  voices.  The  engine  did  not  stop  until  four  o'clock 
ami  we  were  to  begin  at  three.  Fancy  a  vibrant  soprano  unable 
tn  hear  itself  in  all  the  whiz  and  roar  of  a  cataract  of  sound 
where  the  most  capacious  lungs  could  not  reach  over  a  thousand 
Iiersoiis  even  when  the  machinery  was  motionless  !  lint  the  advan- 
taij[e  of  speaking  there  was  that  a  stenographic  reporter  sat  just 
'•esiile  me,  and  the  audience  that  hears  with  its  eye,  got  my  ideas 
next  morning  in  the  Times- Democrat  and  Picayune.  We  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  a  meeting.  Bro.  Mead  pitched  the 
uine  ' '  Coronation, ' '  but  to  the  rumbling  orchestra  of  that  remorse- 
less "  Corliss, "  our  singing  was  like  the  chirping  of  a  s])arrow 
^vheti  an  avalanche  is  falling.  I  went  through  the  motions  of 
wiling  off  the  parts,  and  bravely  that  sweet- voiced  gentlewoman, 
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Mrs.  Judge  Merrick,  went  to  the  front  and  articulated  llic  Cm 
sade  Psahn,  after  which  Mary  T.  Lathrap  offered  prayer.  Tin.: 
j^alhintly  came  to  our  rescue  broad-shouldered  Governor  Si.  Join: 
and  talked  against  titne  until  the  horril)le  mouthing  of  thai  y\\: 
less  engine  cea.sed.  The  great  audience  was  in  good  lunnor,  an  i 
deserting  the  chairs,  stood  closely  around  hiir,  eager  to  catu: 
every  word,  while  he  sjjoke  in  frank,  soldierly  fashion  lo  tl;, 
men  who  once  had  worn  the  gray,  even  as  he  had  the  blue,  an ; 
predicted  the  good  time  coming.  That  Governor  »St.  John  i>  ; 
man  who  can  "  tire  out  "  almo.st  any  other  on  the  iilaUorni  i- 
well  known,  but  as  a  tour  di  force  I  have  never  seen  e(iualloil  il: 
.speech  of  this  afternoon  when,  as  he  declared  should  be  Ih.e  ca^ 
he  "wore  out"  the  Corli.ss  engine.  At  four  o'clock  Mrs.  I,a 
thrap  and  I  made  brief  addresses,  and  Mrs.  Wells  read  the  son. 
salutation  dedicated  to  Louisiana  W.  C.  T.  U.  by  Indiana's  whik 
ribl)on  poet,  Mrs.  Leavitt,  of  Vernon.  Wearier  women  have  sk;: 
the  sleep  of  the  just,  perhaps,  but  more  willing  drenmers  iicwr 
were,  than  the  twain — Matilda  B.  Carse  and  I — who  retired  from 
view  at  seven  p.  m.  that  night. 

As  a  temperance  worker,  I  was  devoted  to  my  ".'tint,"  as  I 
called  it,  which  consi.sted  of  presenting  the  white-ribbon  cause, 
not  oidy  in  every  capital,  but  in  ever>'  other  town  and  city  in  our 
country  that  by  the  census  of  1870  had  10,000  iuhabitauts.  Thi.^ 
was  completed  in  1883. 
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izKi)  mothkr-lovp:." 

— Hannah    II  'hi tall  Smith. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  THKKSIIOLD. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  there  hung  on  the  dining-room 
wall  at  our  house,  a  pretty  steel  engraving.  It  was  my  father's 
arlificate  of  membership  in  the  Washingtonian  Society,  and  was 
ilatwl  about  1835.  He  had  never  been  a  drinking  man,  was  a 
rtimtable  young  husband,  father,  business  man  and  church  meni- 
hr,  Imt  when  the  movement  reached  Churchville,  near  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y.,  he  joined  it.  The  little  picture  represented  a  l)right, 
liapjiy  temperance  home  with  a  sweet  woman  at  the  center,  and 
owT  against  it  a  dismal,  squalid  house  with  a  drunken  man  stag- 
gering in,  bottle  in  hand.  Unconsciously  and  ineffaceably  I 
learned  from  that  one  object-les-son  what  the  precepts  and  prac- 
lice  of  my  parents  steadily  enforced,  that  we  were  to  let  strong 
drink  alone. 

In  1855  I  cut  from  my  favorite  Youth's  Cabinet,  the  chief 
juvenile  paper  of  that  day,  the  following  pledge,  and  pasting  it  in 
our  family  Bible,  insisted  on  its  being  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  family — parents,  brother,  sister  and  self. 

"A  pledge  we  make  no  wine  to  take, 
Nor  brandy  red  that  turns  the  head, 
Nor  fiery  rum  that  ruins  home, 
Nor  brewers'  beer,  for  that  we  fear. 
And  cider,  too,  will  never  do. 
To  quench  our  thirst,  we'll  always  l)ring 
Cold  water  from  the  well  or  sjjring  ; 
So  here  we  pledge  perpetual  hate 
To  all  that  can  intoxicate." 

It  is  still  there,  thus  signed,  and  represents  the  first  bit  of 
temperance  work  I  ever  did.     Its  object  was  simply  to  enshrine 
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in  the  most  sacred  place  our  I'.onnj  cifTurdetl  a  pledge  thai  I  con 
sidered  uniquely  sacred.  Nobody  asked  nie  to  sign  it,  nor  was 
there  a  demand  because  of  exterior  teini)tati()n,  for  we  uxrc  liv- 
ing in  nuich  isolation  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  Janesville,  Wis., 
where  my  chiUlhood  was  invested — not  "sjK-nt." 

Coming  to  Ivvansto'i,  111.,  in  1.S5.S,  we  found  a  ijroliihiiinii 
village,  the  charter  of  the  University  forbidding  the  sale  of  any 
intoxicating  licjuor  as  a  l)everii;e. 

Temperance  was  a  matter  of  course  in  this  "  Method!  t 
heaven"  where  we  have  lived  from  that  day  to  this,  from  llu; 
time  it  had  but  a  few  hundred,  until  now  when  it  claims  seven 
thousand  inhabitants. 

About  i863-'65a  "  Temperance  Alliance  "  was  organized  hen.' 
by  L.  L.  Greenleaf,  then  our  leading  citi/en,  the  Chicago  Rpiv- 
sentative  of  the  Fairbanks'  firm,  wlio  have  made  vSt.  Johiislmry, 
Vt.,  a  model  temperance  town.  Ik-fore  that  Alliance  I  rLailinii. 
temj)crance  es.say  when  I  was  a  (juiet  .school  teacher  amid  iIrm. 
shady  groves,  and  one  evening  at  the  "Alliance  sociable  "  I 
offered  the  pledge  for  the  first  time  and  was  rebufied  1)\  a  now 
distinguished  literary  man,  then  a  pastor  and  editor  in  our  vil- 
lage. This  was  my  first  attempt  and  his  bru.sque  and  alnins'. 
angry  negative  hurt  me  to  the  heart.  We  are  excellent  f'iciuU 
all  the  same,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  dreams  how  imitli  Ik 
pained  me,  so  little  do  we  know  what  touches  us,  and  what  wx 
touch,  as  we  wend  our  way  along  life's  crowded  street. 

In  all  my  teaching,  in  vSunday-school,  public  school  and  sem- 
inary, I  never  mentioned  total  abstinence  until  the  winter  of  iIk 
Crusade,  taking  it  always  as  a  matter  of  course  that  ni_\  pupils 
did  n't  drink,  nor  did  they  as  a  rule. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  wine  offered  in  my  own  country  Init 
once,  when  Mrs.  Will  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  former  vSiuulay- 
school  scholar  of  my  si.ster  Man,-,  brought  cake  and  wine  to  a 
young  lady  of  high  family  in  our  church,  and  to  me,  when  wc 
went  to  call  on  her  after  her  wedding.  "Not  to  be  siuKuhu 
we  touched  it  to  our  lips — but  that  was  twenty-five  years  a.u<i, 
before  the  great  examples  burnt  into  the  Nation's  memory  and 
conscience  by  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  Rose  Cleveland  and  Trances 
Folsom  Cleveland. 
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That  was  truly  a  prophetic  innovation  at  the  White  House 
when  our  gracious  Mrs.  Hayes  replaced  the  dinner  with  its  wine- 
1,'lassesby  the  stately  and  elegant  reception.  Perhaps  while  men 
ml  J  the  state  in  their  govennnent  "of  the  minority,  by  the  mi- 
iiority.  for  the  minority,"  its  highest  expression  will  still  be  the 
iliiuiLT-lable  with  its  clinking  glasses  ami  plenty  of  tobacco-smoke 
al'lcrward,  but  when  men  and  women  both  come  into  the  kingdom 
tir  the  glad  new  times  that  hasten  to  Ix;  here,  tLj  gustatory  nerve 
will  he  dethroned  once  and  for  evermore.  For  there  are  so  many 
luua-  worthy  and  delightful  ways  of  investing  (not  "spending  ') 
one's  time  ;  there  are  so  many  better  thing;  to  do.  The  blos- 
soming of  women  into  deeds  of  philanthropy  gives  us  a  hint  of 
the  truer  fonns  of  society  that  are  to  come.  Emerson  said,  "  We 
(Icsaiui  to  meet,"  because  he  claims  that  we  are  on  a  higher 
phuiL-  when  alone  with  God  and  nature.  But  this  'eed  not  be 
su.  Doubtless  in  the  outworn  and  stereotyped  forms  of  society 
where  material  pleasures  still  hold  sway,  we  do  "descend  to 
meet,"  but  when  a  philanthropic  purpose  determines  our  com- 
panionships, and  leads  to  our  convenings,  then  we  climb  together 
into  purer  and  more  vital  air.  The  "coming  women,"  nay,  the 
women  who  have  come,  have  learned  the  loveliest  meanings  ot 
the  word  ".society."  Indeed,  some  of  us  like  to  call  it  "  com- 
raikship,"  instead,  this  interchange  of  highest  thought  and  ten- 
derest  aspiration,  in  which  the  sense  of  selfhood  is  diminished 
and  the  .sense  of  otherhood  increased.  We  make  no  "formal 
calls,"  but  the  informal  ones  are  a  hundred-fold  more  pleasant. 
If  a  new  woman's  face  appear  in  church  we  wonder  if  she  won't 
"come  with  us"  in  the  W.  H.  M.  vS.,  the  W.  F.  M.  S.,  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  or  .some  other  dear  "  ring-around-a-rosy  "  circle, 
formed  "for  others'  .sake."  If  new  children  sit  beside  her  in  the 
church  pew,  we  plan  to  win  them  for  our  Band  of  Hope  or  other 
philanthropic  guild  where  they  will  leani  to  find  "  .society '' in 
nobler  forms  than  this  poor  old  world  has  ever  known  before. 
The  emptiness  of  conventional  forms  of  speech  and  action  is 
never  so  patent  as  when  contrasted  with  the  "fullness  of  life  " 
that  crowns  those  hearts  banded  together  to  bring  the  day  when 
all  men's  weal  shall  be  each  man's  care.  Wordsworth  wrote 
wearily  of 

"  The  greetings  where  no  kindness  is." 
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From  i86S  to  1870  I  studied  and  traveled  abroad,  not  tast- 
ing wine  until  in  Denmark,  after  three  months'  ahscnce.  I  was 
taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill  with  something;  rescml)ling  chol- 
era, and  the  kind-facerl  physician  in  Copenhagen  hending  aliovc 
my  weakness  said  in  broken  French:  "  Mademoiselle,  you  iniM 
put  wine  in  the  water  you  drink  or  you  will  never  live  to  see  your 
home."  This  prescription  I  then  faithfully  followed  for  two  y(.ar> 
with  a  gradual  tendency  so  to  iimend  as  to  make  it  read,  "  Von 
may  i)ut  water  in  ycmr  wine,"  and  a  leaning  toward  llic  "pure 
article,"  esjiecially  when  scmie  rich  friend  sent  for  a  cosily  liottk' 
of  "  Rudesheimer,"  or  treated  me  to  such  a  luxury  as  "(irand 
Chartreuse."  At  a  London  dinner  where  I  was  the  guest  of 
ICnglish  friends,  ami  seven  wine-glasses  stood  around  my  plate, 
I  did  not  protest  or  abstain — so  easily  does  poor  human  nature 
fall  away,  especially  when  backed  up  by  a  medical  i)rescription. 
IJut  beyond  a  flushing  of  the  cheek,  an  unwonted  readiness  at 
repartee  and  an  ?ntici])ation  of  the  dinner  hour,  unknown  to  me 
before  or  since,  I  came  under  no  throlklom,  and  returning  to  this 
blessed  "  land  of  the  wineless  diinier  table,"  my  natural  environ- 
ments were  such  that  I  do  not  recall  the  use  of  intoxicants  hy 
me,  "as  a  beverage,"  from  that  day  to  thif;. 

Thus  nuich  do  I  owe  to  a  Methodist  training  and  the  social 
usages  of  my  grand  old  mother  church.  FMve  years  in  Oherliu, 
Ohio,  in  my  childhood,  also  did  much  to  ground  me  in  the  lailli 
of  total  abstinence  and  the  general  laws  of  hygiene. 

In  1S73  came  that  wonderful  Christmas  gift  to  the  world— the 
woman's  temperance  crusade,  beginning  in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 23,  and  led  by  that  loyal  Methodist  woman,  Mrs.  Judge 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Gov.  Trimble  and  sister  of  Dr.  Trimble, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  last  M.  E.  General  Conference.  All 
through  that  famous  battle  winter  of  Home  versus  Saloon,  I  read 
every  word  that  I  could  get  about  the  movement,  and  my  brother, 
Oliver  A.  Willard,  then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Mail,  gave 
favorable  and  full  reports,  .saying  privately  to  me,  "  I  shall  speak 
just  as  well  of  the  women  as  I  dare  to" — a  most  characteristic 
editorial  remark,  I  have  since  thought,  though  more  frecpiently 
acted  out  than  uttered!  Meanwhile  it  occurred  to  me,  stranj;t-'to 
say,  for  \hcjirst  time,  that  I  ought  to  work  for  the  good  cause /«^/ 
where  I  was — that  everybody  ought.    Thus  I  first  received  "the 
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arrest  of  thought"  concerning  which  in  a  thousand  difTcrent 
towns  I  have  since  then  tried  to  speak,  and  I  believe  that  in  this 
Miiiplc  change  of  personal  attitude  from  passive  to  aggressive  lies 
the  only  force  that  can  free  this  land  from  the  drink  habit  and  the 
luiuor  traffic.  It  would  be  like  dynamite  under  the  salooti  if,  jus/ 
u/itrr  fie  is,  the  minister  would  begin  active  work  against  it ;  if, 
just  where  he  is,  the  teacher  would  instruct  his  pupils;  if,  just 
ulkre  he  is,  the  voter  would  dedicate  his  ballot  to  this  movement, 
,111(1  so  on  through  the  shining  ranks  of  the  great  powers  that 
make  for  righteousness  from  father  and  mother  tu  t'indcr- 
);:irt(.ii  toddler,  if  each  were  this  day  doing  what  each  coulu,  Just 
u'/i (■>■<•  lir  is. 

I  was  teaching  rhetoric  and  composition  to  se^  al  hundred 
>tii(k'iit.s  of  the  yorthwestern  University  and  my  eyes  were 
(ipcucil  to  jjerctivc  that  in  their  essay-,  they  would  b.  as  well 
I'Icased  (1  would  gain  more  good  if  such  themes  were  assigned  as 
John  B.  Gough  "  and  "  Neal  Dow"  rather  than  "Alexandei  the 
r.rcat"  and  "Plato  the  Philosopher,"  and  that  in  their  debates 
:liey  would  be  at  least  as  much  enlisted  by  the  question  "  Is  Pro- 
hiliition  a  Success?"  as  by  the  question,  "Was  Napoleon  a 
Mt-ssiiig  or  a  curse  ?"  So  I  quietly  sandwiched  in  these  practical 
tlicnics  to  the  great  edification  of  my  pupils  and  with  a  notable 
increase  in  their  enthusiasm  and  punctuality.  Never  iti  my 
fiititn  years  as  a  teacher  did  I  have  exercises  so  interesting  as 
ill  the  Crusade  winter — 1874. 

Meanwhile  in  Chicago  the  women  of  the  Churches  were 
inivMitily  aroused.  They  gathered  up  in  ten  days  fourteen  thou- 
siiul  sji^Miatures  to  a  petition  asking  that  the  Sunday  closing 
"ri'iiKuice  might  be  no  longer  a  dead  letter,  and  while  .some 
riinaincd  in  old  Clark  Street  Church  to  pray,  a  procession  of 
tlieiii  led  by  Mrs.  Rev.  Moses  vSmith,  moved  across  the  street  to 
tlie  Court  Hou.se  and  going  in  before  the  Common  Council  (the 
fir>it  and  last  time  that  women  have  ever  ventured  into  that 
uncanny  presence),  they  offered  their  peti.'on  and  made  their 
plea.  Their  petition  was  promptly  tabled  and  the  ordinance  for 
whose  enforcement  they  had  pleaded,  was  abrogated  vhen  and 
there  at  the  dictate  of  the  liquor  power  while  a  frightfid  mob  col- 
lected tlireateri'g"  them  violence  ;  the  police  disappeared  and  only 
by  the  prompt  action  of  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  in 
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finding  a  side  exit  for  them,  was  Chicago  saved  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  seeing  some  of  its  chief  Christian  women  mobbed  on 
the  streets  by  the  minions  of  saloon,  gambUng  den  and  haunt  of 
infamy.  All  these  things  we  read  at  Evanston  next  nioniing 
and  "while  we  were  musing  the  fire  burned." 

Events  moved  rapidly.  Meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  to 
protest  against  the  great  indignity  and  to  organize  for  further 
work.  There  were  fewer  writers  and  speakers  among  women 
then  than  now.  Some  mi.ssionary  and  educational  addresses  of 
mine  made  within  the  two  years  past  cau.sed  certain  Methodist 
friends  to  name  me  as  a  possible  speaker;  and  so  to  my  (luiethome 
eleven  miles  up 'the  lake-.shore  came  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Case,  a 
leading  Congregational  lady  of  the  city,  asking  me  to  go  and  tr\'. 

It  is  my  nature  to  give  myself  utterly  to  whatever  work  I 
have  in  hand,  hence  nothing  le.ss  than  my  new-born  enthusiasm 
for  the  Crusade  and  its  heroines  would  have  extorted  from  iik  a 
promise  to  enter  on  this  untried  field,  but  I  agreed  to  attend  a 
noon  meeting  in  Clark  Street  Church  a  few  days  later  and  when 
the  time  came  went  from  the  recitation  room  to  the  rostrum, 
finding  the  place  .so  packed  with  people  that  Mrs.  Dr.  Jutkins 
who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door  had  much  ado  to  get  a 
passage  made  for  us.  Ministers  were  on  the  platform  in  greater 
numbers  than  1  had  ever  seen  before  or  have  .seen  since  in  that 
or  an>'  other  city.  They  spoke,  they  sang,  they  prayed  with  tlie 
fer\^or  of  a  Methodist  camp.  Philip  Bli.ss  was  at  the  ori,^an  ami 
sang  one  of  his  sweetest  songs.  For  mj-self,  I  was  frightened  Iv 
the  crowd  and  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  my  own  tniptini.-^ 
and  inadequacy.  What  I  .said  I  do  not  know  except  that  I  \vi~ 
with  the  women  heart,  hand  and  soul,  in  this  wonderful  new 
"Everj'body'sWar." 

Soon  after,  I  spoke  in  Robert  CoUyer's  Church  with  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  B.  Hitt,  now  president  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  ot 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Here,  for  the  fir-t 
and  last  time,  I  read  my  speech.  I  believe  it  was  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T. 
Chamberlain,  who  called  it  a  "  .school-girl  essay  " — and  served  it 
r'ght.  Robert  Collyer  took  up  the  collection  himself,  I  renieii!- 
ber,  rattling  the  box  and  cracking  jokes  along  tlie  aisle  as  lie 
moved  among  his  ari.stocratic  "  Northsiders. "  I  went  home  blue 
enough  and  registered  a  vow  as  yet  well  nigh  unbroken,  th.a  I 
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would  never  again  appear  before  a  popular  audience  manuscript 
in  hand. 

My  next  attempt  was  in  Union  Park  Congregational  Church 
a  few  weeks  later.  Here  I  had  my  "heads"  on  pai)er,  but 
from  that  time  ft)rward  I  "swung  clear"  of  the  manuscri])! 
crutcli  and  the  "outline"  walking-stick.  In  June  I  resigned  ni\ 
position  as  Dean  in  the  Woman's  College  and  Professor  of  /Ksthet- 
ics  in  the  Northwestern  University.  It  has  been  often  said  in 
my  praise  that  I  did  this  for  the  explicit  purjiose  of  enlisting  in 
the  ltin])erance  army,  but  it  is  my  painful  duty  in'this  ])lain,  un- 
varnished tale  to  admit  that  the  reasons  upon  which  I  based  that 
act,  so  revolutionary  of  all  my  most  cherished  plans  and  pur- 
])oscs,  related  wholly  to  the  local  situation  in  the  University  itself. 
However,  having  resigned,  my  strongest  impulses  were  toward 
the  Crusade  movement  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
going  ICast  inunediatelj-,  I  sought  the  leaders  of  the  newly  formed 
societies  of  temperance  women,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Boole,  Mrs. 
Helen  K.  Brown,  ivirs.  Rebecca  Collins,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Ilascall  and 
othersof  New  York,  Mrs.  Mary- C.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Ilartt, 
II.  \V.  Adams,  and  others  of  Brooklyn,  and  these  were  the  first 
persons  who  befriended  and  advised  me  in  the  unknown  field  of 
"Gos])el  temperance."  With  them  I  went  to  Jerry  Mc  Auley's 
Mission,  and  to  "Kit  Burns's  Rat-Pit,"  and  saw  the  great  un- 
washed, unkeu'nt,  ungospeled  and  sin-scarred  nmltitude  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  as  they  gathered  in  a  dingy  down-town  square 
lo  hear  Dr.  Boole  preach  on  Sabbath  afternoon. 

With  several  of  these  new  friends  I  went  to  Old  Orchard 
lieach,  Me.,  where  Francis  Murphy,  a  drinking  man  and  saloon- 
kiipcr  recently  refiunned,  had  called  the  first  "Gosjiel  Temper- 
luce  Camp  Meeting"  known  to  our  annals.  Here  I  met  Neal 
Dow  and  lieard  the  story^  of  Prohibitory  Law.  Here  I  saw  that 
strong,  sweet  woman,  Mrs.  L,.  M.  N.  Stevens,  our  white  ribbc^i 
Iwder  in  Maine,  almost  from  then  till  now;  and  here  in  a  Portland 
hotel,  where  I  stayed  with  Mary  Hartt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  vvon- 
(lered  "  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  "  as  I  had  none,  and 
had  mother's  expenses  and  my  ov/n  to  meet,  I  opened  the  Bible 
lying  on  the  hotel  bureau  and  lighted  on  this  memoral)le  verse  : 
Psalm  37:3,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good  ;  so  shall  thou  dwell 
in  the  laud,  a/id  verily  thou  shall  be  fed y 
22 
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That  was  a  tiirnincr-point  in  life  with  me.     Great  spiritual 
inumiiintioii,  uiicquak-d  in  all  my  history  before,  had  been  voiich- 
salcd  nic  in  the  sorrowful  last  d;iys  at  Kvanston,  hut  here  oaii: 
clinching  faith  for  what  was  to  me  a  most  difficult  eniergencv. 

Going  to  Boston  I  now  sought  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  for,  nalunill. 
enough,  I  wished  to  see  and  counsel  with  the  man  whose  worr;- 
had  been  the  match  that  fired  the  powder  mine.  He  was  a  cfii; 
siderale  and  kind  old  gentleman  who  could  only  tell  me  o'er  ai;': 
o'er  that  "  if  the  women  would  go  to  the  saloons  they  could  sdii;; 
close  them  up  forever."  But  we  had  already  jxissed  beyond  tli;if 
stage, so  I  went  on  to  broader  counsels.  Convinced  that  I  luti-t 
make  mj-  own  experience  and  determine  my  own  destiny,  I  new 
bent  all  my  forces  to  find  what  Archimedes  wanted,  "where  to 
.stand"  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  temperance  reform. 
Chicago  must  be  my  field,  for  home  was  there  and  the  sacred  pa^t 
with  its  graves  of  the  living  and  dead.  But  nobody  had  askui 
me  to  work  there  and  I  was  specially  in  mood  to  wait  and  watch 
for  providential  intimations.  Meanwhile  many  and  varied  offer- 
came  from  the  educational  field,  tempting  in  respect  of  their  wide 
outlook  and  large  promi.se  of  financial  relief.  In  this  dilemma  I 
consulted  my  friends  as  to  their  sense  of  my  duty,  every  oiieni 
them,  including  my  dear  mother  and  my  revered  eounscldr, 
Bishop  Simpson,  uniting  in  the  decision  that  he  thus  expressed : 
"  If  you  were  not  dependent  on  your  own  exertions  for  the  supply 
of  current  needs,  I  would  .saj',  be  a  philanthropist,  but  of  r.'.i  work, 
the  temperance  work  pays  least  and  you  cannot  afford  to  take  it 
up.  I  therefore  counsel  you  to  remain  in  your  chosen  and  suc- 
cessful field  of  the  higher  education." 

No  one  stood  by  me  in  the  preference  I  freely  expressed  to 
join  the  Crusade  women  except  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livcrniore,  who 
.sent  me  a  letter  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  line  of  work  aiui 
predicted  success  for  me  therein.  It  is  .said  that  Napoleon  \va> 
wont  to  consult  his  marshals  and  then  do  as  he  pleased,  but  I 
have  found  this  method  equally  characteristic  of  ordinary  mortals, 
and  certainly  it  was  the  one  I  followed  in  the  greatest  decision  of 
ray  life.  While  visiting  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Paine,  with  whom  I  had  traveled  in  l-lgypt 
and  Palestine,  I  received  two  letters  on  the  same  day.  The  first 
was  from  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Norman,  of  New  York,  inviting  me  to 
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become  "  Lady  Principal "  of  his  elegant  school  for  young  women, 
adjoining  Central  Park,  where  I  was  to  have  just  what  and  just 
a-  ilu  classes  as  I  chose,  and  a  salary  of  twenty-four  hundred 
'.uHars  per  year.  The  other  was  from  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Rounds  of 
Centenary  M.  IC.  Church,  Chicago,  one  of  the  women  who  had 
cnnc  to  the  City  Council  on  that  memorable  night  of  March, 
1^74,  and  she  wrote  in  substance  as  follows: 

"I  was  sitting  at  my  sewing  work  to-day,  pondering  the 
future  of  our  young  temperance  a.ssociation.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Wilson, 
our  president,  does  all  she  can  and  has  shown  a  really  heroic 
M)irit,  coming  to  Lower  Farwell  Hall  for  a  prayer-meeting  every 
(lay  in  the  week,  though  she  lives  a  long  distance  from  there  and 
:~  old  and  feeble,  and  the  heat  has  been  intense.  She  can  not  go 
on  much  longer  and  it  has  come  to  me,  as  I  believe  from  the  Lord, 
iliat  you  ought  to  be  our  President.  We  are  a  little  band  vvith- 
ut  money  or  experience,  but  with  strong  faith.  I  went  right 
"Ut  to  .see  some  of  our  leading  women  and  they  all  say  that  if 
you  will  agree  to  come,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  your  elec- 
liou.    Please  let  me  hear  at  once. ' ' 

I  can  not  express  the  delight  with  which  I  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement. Here  was  my  "open  door"  all  unknown  and  un- 
sought- a  i)lace  prepared  for  me  in  one  true  temperance  woman's 
heart  and  a  chance  to  work  for  the  cause  that  had  in  so  short  a 
time  become  so  dear  to  me.  I  at  once  declined  the  New  York 
ffet  and  very  soon  after  started  for  the  West. 

The  first  .saloon  I  ever  entered  was  Shcffner's,  on  Market 
street,  Pittsliurgh,  on  my  way  home.  In  fact,  that  was  the  only 
glimpse  I  ever  personally  had  of  the  Crusade.  It  had  lingered  in 
this  dun-colored  city  well  nigh  a  year  and  when  I  visited  my  old 
I  friends  at  the  Pittsburgh  P'emale  College  I  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
"!  the  Crusade,  and  of  the  women  who  were,  as  I  judged  from  a 
["loniinj;  paper,  still  engaged  in  it  here.  They  looked  upon  me 
■th  astonishment  when  I  proposed  tc  .seek  out  tho.se  women 
I  "111!  go  with  them  to  the  saloons,  for  in  the  two  years  that  1  had 
taught  in  Pittsburgh  these  friends  as,sociated  me  with  the  recita- 
jtion  room,  the  vShakspeare  Club,  the  lecture  course,  the  opera, 
jindeed,  all  the  haunts  open  to  me  that  a  literary-minded  woman 
rvould  care  to  enter.  However,  they  were  too  polite  to  desire  to 
l^isappoint  me,  and  so  they  had  me  piloted  by  some  of  the  fac- 
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totums  of  the  place  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Crusade,  where- 
I  was  wannly  welcomed,  aud  soou  found  myself  walkiiii,'  down 
street  arm  iti  arm  with  a  young  teacher  from  the  public  scIkjoI, 
who  said  she  had  a  habit  of  coming  in  to  add  one  to  tliu  proas- 1 
sion  when  her  day's  duties  were  over.     We  paused  in  frnntufi 
the  saloon   that  I   have  mentioned.      The  ladies  ranj^ad  them- 
selves along  the  curbstone,  for  they  had  been  forbidden  in  aii\- 
wise  to  inconnnode  the  j^assers-by,  being  dealt  with  much  inuri. 
strictly  than  a  drunken  man  or  a  heap  of  dry-goods  boxes  would 
be.      At   a  signal    from    our   gray-haired    leader,   a  swect-voiad 
woman   began  to  sing,  "Jesus  the  water  of  life  will  give,  "  all 
our  voices  soon  blending  in  that  sweet  song.       I  tliink  it\va>| 
the  most  novel  spectacle  that   I  recall.     There  .stood  woniuii 
undoubted  religious  devotion  aud  the  highest  character,  most  of] 
them  crowned  with  the  glor>'  of  gray  hairs.     Along  the  sloiiy 
pavement  of  that  stoniest  of  cities  rumbled  the  heavy  wa^^our 
matu'  of  them  carriers  of  beer  ;  between  us  and  the  saloon  m 
front   of  which  we    vere  drawn  up  in  line,   passed  the  niotkv 
throng,  almost  every  luan  lifting  his  hat  and  even  the  little  new- 
boys  doing  the  same.     It  was  American  manhood's  trihute  in 
Christianity  and  to  womanhood,  and  it  was  significant  and  full 
of  pathos.     The  leader  had  already  a.sked  the  saloon-keeper  ii  I 
we  might  enter,  and  he, had  declined,  else  the  prayer-nieetiiii; j 
would  have  occurred  inside  his  door.      A  sorrowful  old  huh  j 
whose  only  son  had  gone  to  ruin  through  that  very  death-trap. 
knelt  on  the  cold,  moist  pavement  and  offered  a  broken-hearted 
prayer,  while  all  our  heads  were  bowed.     At  a  signal  we  moved 
on  and  the  next  .saloon-keeper  permitted  us  to  enter.     I  had  no 
more  idea  of  the  inward  appearance  of  a  saloon  than  if  tliere  liad| 
been  no  such  place  on  earth.   I  knew  nothing  of  its  high,  heavily- 
corniced  bar,  its  barrels  with  the  ends  all  pointed  towards  the  J 
looker-on,  each  barrel  being  furnished  with  a  faucet ;  its  .shelves 
glittering  with  decanters  and  cut  glass,  its  floors  thickly  strewn  I 
with  saw-dust,  and  here  and  there  a  round  table  with  chairs     ii"M 
of  its  abundant  fumes,  sickening  to  healthful  nostrils.    The  tall 
stately  lady  who  led  us,  placed  her  Bible  on  the  bar  and  read  a 
psalm,  whether  hortatory  or  imprecatory,  I  do  not  remember,  but 
the  spirit  of  these  crusaders  was  so  gentle,  I  think  it  nuisthave 
been  the  former.     Then  we  sang  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  as  I  thought  I 
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had  never  heard  it  sung  before,  with  a  tender  confidence  lo  the 
Ikight  of  which  one  does  not  rise  in  the  easy-going,  regnhition 
prayer-meeting,  and  then  one  of  the  older  women  whispered  to  tne 
>oftly  that  the  leader  wished  to  know  if  I  wonld  i)ray.  It  was 
>traiis;c',  i)erhaps,  hut  I  felt  not  the  least  reluctance,  and  kneeling 
on  tint  saw-dust  floor,  with  a  group  of  earnest  hearts  around  nie, 
ami  behind  them,  filling  every  corner  and  extending  out  into  the 
.•>treet,  a  crowd  of  unwashed,  unkempt,  hard-looking  drinking 
men,  I  was  conscious  that  perhaps  never  in  my  life,  save  beside 
mv  sister  Mary's  dying  bed.  had  I  prayed  as  truly  as  I  did  then. 
This  was  my  Crusade  b.aptism.  The  next  day  I  went  on  to  the 
West  p.iul  vithin  a  week  had  been  made  president  of  the  Chicago 
W.  C.  T.  U. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  OPKNING  WAY. 

No  words  can  aclequ;itely  characterize  the  change  wrought  in 
my  life  by  the  decision  I  have  chronicled.  Instead  of  pe:uv  I  \v:i^ 
to  participate  in  war  ;  instead  of  the  sweetness  of  home,  nevcrmoru 
dearly  loved  than  I  had  loved  it,  I  was  to  iiecunie  a  waudcaro;! 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  instead  of  libraries  I  was  to  freciueiit  public 
halls  and  railway  cars  ;  instead  of  scholarly  and  cultured  iikn 
I  was  to  see  the  dregs  of  saloon  and  g.iinbling  hou^e  ;".nd  liaunt 
of  shame.  But  women  who  were  among  the  fittest  gosin', 
survivals  were  to  be  my  comrades  ;  little  children  were  to  li 
gathered  from  near  and  from  far  in  the  I/n-al  Temperaiic. 
Ivegion,  and  whoever  keeps  such  comi)any  shouUl  sing  a  psalm ':' 
joy,  solemn  as  it  is  sweet.  Hence  I  have  felt  that  great  proinotio . 
came  to  me  when  I  was  comited  worthy  to  be  a  v.i;rkcr  in  th. 
organized  Crusade  for  "God  and  Home  and  Native  Land. 
Temporary  differences  may  seem  to  separate  some  of  us  f>r 
awhile,  but  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  that  farther  o!i  \vc  shall 
be  foujid  walking  once  more  side  by  side.  In  this  .spirit  let  nn: 
try  to  tell  a  little  of  our  story. 

One  day  in  September,  1874,  a  few  ladies  assembled  in  one 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  pnner  rooms  adjviin- 
ing  Farwell  Hall,  and  elected  me  their  president.  Oiiecflhcm 
came  to  nje  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  said,  "  \Vc  h.avero 
money,  but  we  will  try  to  get  some  if  you  will  tell  us  your 
expectations  as  to  salary."  "Ah,"  thought  I,  "  l:ere  is  i:;y 
coveted  opportimity  for  the  exercise  of  faith,"  and  I  (ii;iv.i!y  r. 
plied,  "Oh,  that  will  be  all  right !  "  and  the  dear  innocent  \vc:'. 
her  way  thinicing  that  some  rich  friend  had  supplied  the  ikcls- 
sary  help.  It  was  known  that  my  generous  comrade.  Miss  Ka'.v.' 
A.  Jackson,  had  taken  me  abroad  for  a  stay  of  over  two  years,  si 
the  ladies  naturally  concluded  that  she  was  once  more  the  good 
fairy  behind  the  scenes.  But  this  was  not  true.  She  had  ;Mt 
appro -ed  my  entrance  upon  temperance  work.  She  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  and  knew  nothing  of  my  needs. 
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Having  always  been  my  faithful  friend  I  knew  she  would  help 
iiic  in  this  crisis,  but  I  chose  not  to  tell  her,  for  I  had  a  theory 
and  now  was  the  time  to  put  it  to  the  test.       To  my   mind 
there  was  a  missing  link  in  the  faith  of  George  Miiller,  Dorothea 
Triibel  am'  other  saintly  men  and  women  who  "  spoke  and  let 
their  wants  be  known"  by   means  of  annual  announcements, 
reports,  etc.,  so  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  just  simply  going  to  pray, 
to  work  and  to  trust  God."     So,  with  no  financial  backing  what- 
ever, I  set  about  my   work,  opened  the  first   "Headquarters" 
known  to  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union   annals — the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  giving  me  a  room  rent  free  ; 
organized  committees  for  the  few  lines  of  work  then  thought  of  by 
lis;  started  a  daily  three  o'clock  prayer-meeting  at  which  signing 
the  pledge  and  seeking  the  I^ord  behind  the  pledge  were  con.stant 
factors ;  sent  articles  and  paragraphs  to  the  local  press,  having 
called  upon  every  editor  in  the  city  and  asked  his  help  or  at  least 
his  tolerance;   addressed   Sunday-schools,   ministers  and    mass- 
meetings  and  once  in  awhile  made  a  dash  into  some  town  or 
village,  where  I  spoke,  receiving  a  collection  which  represented 
financially  "my  little  all."     I  remember  that  the  first  of  these 
collections  was  at  Princeton  in  October  of  1874  and  amounted  to 
'^even  dollars,  for  l  had  small  reputation  and  audiences  in  propor- 
tion.   Meanwhile  my  mother,  who  owned  her  little  home  free 
irom  incumbrance,  held  the  fort  at  "Rest  Cottage,"  Evanston, 
dismissed  her  "  help  "  and  lived  in  strict  seclusion  and  economy. 
I  was  entertained  by  different  ladies  in  the  city  or  was  boarded  at 
a  nominal  figure  by  my  kind  friend  Mrs.  William  Wheeler,  one 
of  the  truest  of  my  coadjutors.     Many  a  tinre  I  went  without  my 
noonday  lunch  down  town  because  I  had  i;o  money  with  which 
to  buy,  and  many  a  mile  did  I  walk  because  I  had  not  the  pre- 
requisite nickel  for  street-car  riding.     But  I  would  not  mention 
money  or  allow  it  named  to  me.     My  witty  brother  Oliver,  then 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  who  with  all  his  cares,    was  helping 
mother  from  his  slender  purse,  and  who  had  learned  my  secret 
from  her,  said,  "Frank,  your  faith-method  is  simply  a  challenge 
to  the  Almighty.     You've  put  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  and  dared 
Omnipotence  to  knock  it  off. ' '     But  for  several  months  I  went  on 
in  this  way  and  my  lii",  never  had  a  happier  season.     For  the  first 
time  I  knew  the  gnawings  of  hunger  whereat  I  used  to  smile  and 
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say  to  myself,  as  I  elbowed  my  way  among  the  wretched  people 
to  whom  I  was  sent,  "I'm  a  better  friend  than  you  dream  ;  I  know 
more  about  you  than  you  think,  for,  bless  God,  I'm  hungry  tool 

When  in  Italy  I  had  been  greatly  moved  by  the  study  of  St. 
Francis  d'  Assisi,  whose  city  I  had  visited  for  this  puqiose,  a 
nobleman  who  gave  his  life  to  the  jwor  and  who  was  so  btloved 
of  Christ  that  legends  say  he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  stig 
mata. 

Thinking  of  him,  my  small  privations  seemed  so  ridiculously 
trivial  that  I  was  eager  to  suffer  something  really  worthy  of  a 
disciple  for  humanity's  sweet  sake.  I  had  some  pretty  rings,  giveti 
me  in  other  days  by  friends  and  pupils,  these  I  put  off  and  never 
have  resumed  them,  also  my  watch-chain,  for  I  would  have  no 
striking  contrast  between  these  poor  people  and  myself  To 
share  my  last  dime  with  some  famished  looking  man  or  wompu 
was  a  pure  delight.  Indeed,  my  whole  life  has  not  known  a  more 
lovely  period.  I  communed  with  God  ;  I  dwelt  in  the  spirit ;  this 
woi  1(1  had  nothing  to  give  me,  nothing  to  take  away.  My  friend 
Kate  came  back  from  the  East  and  I  told  her  all  about  it.  "Why, 
you  are  poor  as  poverty,"  she  said  with  pitying  amazement. 
"  True,"  I  replied,  "  I  haven't  a  cent  in  the  world,  but  all  the 
same  I  own  Chicago, ' '  and  it  was  a  literal  fact ;  the  sense  of  uni- 
versal ownership  was  never  so  strong  upon  my  spirit  before  or 
since  that  blessed  time.  "  I'm  the  Child  of  a  King  "  was  the  in- 
most song  of  my  soul. 

I  find  this  record  in  a  little  pocket  note-book  of  the  time : 

Came  back  to  the  city  from  my  evening  temperance  meeting  at ; 


.ilmost  froze  getting  from  Lake  Shore  depot  to  my  office — did  freeze  indeed. 
No  women  in  the  streets,  everything  stark  and  dead.  Found  lovely  Mrs.  1" 
J.  Barnes  and  faithful  sister  Wirt  trying  to  help  three  poor  fellows  wlio  had 
come  in,  learning  their  stories  and  trying  to  do  them  good.  We  have  more 
"cases,"  histories,  crises,  calamitous  distress  revealed  to  us  than  could  be 
told  in  an  octavo  or  helped  out  by  a  millionaire.  Verily,  we  are  in  the  "real 
work."  How  good  it  is  to  watch  the  men  grow  clean  and  shaved  and  bright- 
ened ;  the  ontward  sign  of  an  inward  grace.  This  work  is  by  far  the  must 
blessed  of  my  life.     My  "Gospel  talks"  are  in  demand  to  an  extent  that 

surprises  me.     Dr.  wishes  me  to  conduct  meetings  right  along  in  his 

church,  Dr. invites  me  to church,  and  so  does .     If  I  were  fit  for 

it,  how  this  work  would  enthrall  my  heart,  as  no  other  ever  could— as  I  used 
secretly  to  wish,  with  hopeless  pain,  it  might,  but  thought  it  never  must  since 
I  "was  but  a  woman."    Engagements  crowd  upon  me  for  Temperance,  but 
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"(till  more  for  "  EvanRclical  "  talks,  and  persuasions  come  to  me  from  friends 
to  abandon  the  first  and  devote  myself  to  church  work.  But  I  can  Kjt  per- 
ceive, I  ran  Jiot  feel  as  yit  and  hope  I  never  may  that  a  cause  sf)  forlorn 
as  that  of  leniperance  slioulil  be  deserted  by  a  single  adherent.  I'm  strong 
in  the  faith  and  believe  that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Our  Daily  Gosjjel  Meeting  in  airless,  sunless  Lower  Parwell  Hall  grows 
constantly  in  interest ;  the  place  is  two  thirds  full  of  men  who  nt  ver  \iy\  to 
church  and  who  are  deep  in  sin.  Christian  men  crmie  in  to  help  us  and  a  few 
ladies,  perhaps  one  to  every  eijjht  or  ten  men.  This  last  is  the  saddening 
feature,  but  only  temporary  I  feel  sure.  Daily,  many  ask  for  prayers  and 
ever  so  many  sij^n  the  pledj^e.  My  strongest  intellectual  thirst  is  to  know 
inorcnf  the  "vVoKii.  Who  is  .suthcient  for  these  things — these  hours  when 
destiny  hangs  trembling  in  the  uncertain  balance  of  the  human  will  ? 

Did  n't  go  to  the  Conversazione  on  Orietital  a]id  Greek  Thought,  thrugh 

deneral  W urged  me.     I  can  not  serve  my  intellect  at  the  expense  of  my 

Master,  and  our  church  prayer-meeting  comes  at  the  same  hour.  Wen;  out 
to  Evanston  to  see  my  dear  seventy-year-old  mother,  finding  her  blithe  as  a 
lass  and  active  as  a  cricket. 

I  called  on  O.  C.  Gibbs  of  the  City  Relief  Committee  and  asked  him  to 
post  notice  of  our  prayer-meetings  and  talked  to  him  of  my  grief  t>ver  the 
hutncless,  dinnc  less  condition  of  men  whom  I  met  daily  and  proposed  a 
Workliousj  where  they  could  render  an  eciuivalent  for  food  and  lodging. 
He  K)oked  at  me  in  his  sad,  thoughtful  way  and  said:  "Ten  years  ago  I 
believed  thai  I  could  ,iolve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  that  it  was  a  sin 
and  shame  fc  •  them  to  suffer.  I  investigated  and  studied  the  whole  question 
carefully.  I  "vill  seem  strange  to  you,  but  now  I  have  no  remedy  to  offer. 
Their  own  volitions  have  brought  them  where  they  are,  others  surrounded 
just  as  they  w  e,  have  pushed  on  to  good  conditions  ;  these  have  not,  what 
can  we  do?" 

Found  the  manager  of  the  Museum  waiting  to  see  me  and  to  invite  our 
Union  to  free  seats  at  the  "  new  and  highly  moral  drama,  '  Three  Days  in  a 
Man  Trap,'  a  strictly  temperance  play  !  "  He  seemed  to  think  it  so  desirable 
fnrus,  so  "just  the  thing,"  and  was  apparently  so  much  in  earnest  that  I 
hadnmch  ado  to  make  my  voice  sound  friendly,  out  of  a  world  of  thoughts 
so  different  from  his  own.  Bu;.  I  did  the  best  I  could,  thanked  him  for  his 
courtesy  and  said  we  had  opinions  widely  at  variance,  that  my  own  experi- 
ence was  that  my  life  was  far  less  helpful  when  I  used  to  go  to  places  of  the 
sort,  that  I  needed  all  my  time  for  higher  things  and  I  believed  our  ladies 
felt  the  same. 

is  converted  and,  sure  and  swift  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  has  madeup 

with  his  wife  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  in  a  fortnight,  and  has  asked  me 
to  forgive  him  for  his  inconsiderate  language.  O  "  heart  of  flesh  !  "  how 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated;  but  the  "heart  of  stone,"  how  hard  and  cold 
and  self  absorbed  !  What  is  the  matter  with  me  is  that  I'd  like  to  go  out  by 
myself,  looking  only  to  God,  and  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ! 
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When  Bro. wrote  me  that  ofiFer  to  be  editor  of  a  New  York  temperance 

paper,  it  did  n't  stir  my  soul  a  bit,  but  this  little  Go'ipel  meeting,  where 
wicked  men  have  wept  and  prayed  and  said  they  would  see  Jesus-  -it  tlirills 
me  through  and  through. 

Went  to  hear  Nathan  Sheppard  on  George  Eliot.  Don't  believe  I'll 
ever  attend  another  literary  lecture.  It  war.  keen,  brilliani,  flinty  as  fliiil,  cold 
as  an  icicle.  Poor,  grand  George  Eliot,  who  sees  no  light  beyond  the  sepul- 
cher,  who  thinks  we  are  snuffed  out  like  candles  !  Dear  me,  it  is  n't  even 
aesthetic,  that !  As  a  cute  critic  said,  purely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
our  poor  old  Religion  has  some  notions  that  ought  to  commend  it  lo  the 
attention  of  cultivated  personages. 

Dr. discourages  me  what  she  can  in  my  work  and  says  "  a  cheaper 

woman  would  do  it  just  as  well."  Ah  my  dear  friend,  is  it  then  "cheap' 
work  to  be  God's  instrument  in  delivering  men  from  voluntary  insanitv  ?-to 
bring  them  back  to  themsfelves  ?  to  help  enthrone  the  conscietice  in  a  human 

breast?    A  Iptter  read  just  after  Dr. 's,  from  a  mother  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 

thanking  us  for  helping  her  wayward  son,  was  antidote  enough,  if  I  had 
needed  one. 

Heard  Rev.  George  Coan,  newly  returned  from  Persia.  If  I  were  younger 
I  believe  I'd  be  a  missionary. 

Went  home  to  mother,  read  to-day's  mail  aloud  to  her.  in  which  she  was 
greatly  interested.  Found  her  well  up  in  the  events  of  the  day — President's 
message  to  Congress  on  Louisiana,  CoUyer's  sermon  on  Gerrit  Smith,  etc 

Told  her  of  Dr. 's  invitation  to  me  to  "preach  "  for  him  and  how^'LiI 

I  was  the  way  was  opening  so  for  me  to  speak  of  the  glad  tidings,  and  she, 
too,  rejoiced. 

I  wonder  what  the  "  Women's  Congress"  will  think  about  my  plan  of 
Literary  Clubs  for  women. 

In  p.  M.  studied  my  Bible  and  thought  about  "my  sermon,"  In  evening 
went  to  Rail  Road  Chapel  and  heard  Captain  Black,  a  Christian  lawyer, 
preach  a  simple  Gospel  sermon.  We  are  to  have  temperance  nieetini,'s  liere 
if  the  South  Side  ladies  will  rally.  It  is  an  intemperate  neighborhood,  the 
red  light  "  danger  signal  "  gleams  from  scores  of  saloons. 

January  i8,  1875.— A  hurried  p.  M. — large  prayer-meeting,  twenty  drink- 
ing men  present,  only  four  ladies  !  Dear  Mrs.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  my  little 
Quakeress,  is  my  main  sta>.  I  don't  know  what  I  could  do  without  her.  I 
should  often  be  here  alone  with  the  office  full  of  men.  This  would  n't  worry 
me,  to  be  .sure,  save  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  help.  I've  given  up 
expecting  the  ladies  of  Chicago  to  come  to  the  rescue  at  present.  They  will 
sometime  -in  the  Lord's  own  good  time.  For  me,  my  hands  are  overrunning 
full  of  Christian  work,  and  that's  enough.  Large  meeting— one  poor  fellow, 
g-ay-headed,  washed-out  looking,  hands  shaking  with  effects  of  drink,  came 
in  for  the  first  time.  He  was  once  a  church-uii'mber  and  promising  business 
man  of  the  city,  but  is  now  at  ebb-tide. 

January  19.— Well,  last  night  I  preached-  the  word  grates  somewhat, 
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but  has  r  ^  business  to — at  Ada  Street  M.  E.  Church  (Dr.  McKeowii's).  Text, 
•  Lord,  ^\llat  wiit  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  Had  a  few  "  heads  "  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  Took  my  little  Bible  that  father  gave  me,  and  just  talked.  I  greatly 
regretted  to  go  to  my  first  most  sacred  service  from  the  lightness  and  repartee 

of  the  pleasant  parlor  at  Mrs.  N 's  and  felt  ill-attuned  at  first.     But  per- 

!:apj>  that  was  forgiven  ;  anyhow  I  was  in  earnest  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
evening,  and  my  large  audience  was  thoughtful.  O  God!  can  I  live  near 
cnou'^h  to  Thee  to  dire  tell  the  good  news  to  Humanity  ? 

January  25. — Have  spoken  again  at  Ada  Street,  with  more  efficiency  and 
,-pirit.  .Subject:  "Thou  requirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it."  My 
i.'iend,  Kate  Jackson,  says  I'm  better  as  a  gospel  talker  than  anything  else. 
0  I  wish  I  might  he  one;  that  1  enough  communed  with  God  ! 

After  .several  inonth.s  invested  in  this  fashion,  I  went  to  speak 
ijiic  night  at  Freeport,  a  few  hours'  ride  from  tli ;  citj-;  became  ill 
iVom  overwork,  addressed  mj'  audience  while  in  a  burning  fever, 
came  home  to  mother,  and  went  to  bed  with  inflammatory  rheu- 
i.iatism.  I  asked  her  to  send  for  our  family  physician,  then  Dr. 
Jewell,  of  sainted  mcmor\%  the  man  who  had  prayed  at  my  bed- 
side six  months  before,  when  I  was  sick  with  heartache  at  leav- 
ing my  dear  college.  "No,"  said  that  Spartan  matron,  "You 
are  going  by  faith — yoti  do  not  need  a  doctor. ' ' 

The  truth  was  she  always  believed  that  she  best  knew  what 
lier  children  needed,  whether  they  were  well  or  ill.  "Now  I 
\v;mt  yoti  to  listen  to  your  mother,"  she  quietly  continued,  "I 
Relieve  in  faith  as  much  as  you  do,  btit  yoti  have,  with  pure 
uilciUion,  yet  ignorantly,  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence.  Tho.se 
;;ood  women  spoke  to  you  about  a  maintenance  on  the  very  day 
liiey  chose  you  president.  That  was  your  Heavenly  Father's 
kind  provision,  and  you  turned  away  from  it  and  dictated  to  Him 
ilie  method  of  His  care.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  they 
that  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  by  the  gospel  ;  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets  from  St.  Paul  down  to  you.  God  is  n't  going 
■')  start  loaves  of  bread  flying  down  chimney  nor  .set  the  fire 
goiiisr  ill  my  stove  without  ftiel.  I  shall  soon  see  the  l)ottom  of 
niy  flour  barrel  and  coal  bin.  You  are  out  at  the  elljows,  down  at 
'lie  heel,  and  down  sick,  too.  Now  write  to  those  temperance 
ladies  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  tell  them  that  you  have 
I'.uule  the  discovery  that  God  works  by  means  and  they  may  help 
'Oil  if  they  like." 

My  mother's  words  were  a  needed  revelation.     I  wrote  a 
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letter  to  my  dear  women.  Later  on  I  learned  that  they  cried 
over  it  in  Executive  Committee.  That  night  a  tender  note  came 
from  them  with  a  $ioo  check  inclosed,  and  my  "faith  test"  was 
met  upun  the  Heavenly  Father's  basis,  not  upon  the  one  I  had 
prescribed  for  Him.  But  I  enjoyed  that  episode  and  shall  be  the 
better  and  the  richer  for  it  evermore. 

One  of  my  best  and  brightest  coadjutors  from  the  first  has 
been  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  of  Chicago,  the  chief  financial 
voman  of  our  white  ribbon  host.  Her  first  money-raising  \eiit- 
ure  consisted  in  getting  a  hundred  men  to  give  ten  dollars  apiece 
to  keep  me  going  when  my  blissful  episode  of  impecuniosity  was 
over.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck,  "of  ours,"  w^as  the  first  name  she 
.secured.  From  that  daj^  to  this  she  has  been  on  the  war-path, 
financially,  raising  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  Foundlings' 
Home,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  with  its  huge 
cheap  Lodging  House  for  men,  its  "Anchorage  Mi.ssion  "  for 
women,  its  Gospel  Meeting,  Kindergarten,  Temperance  Restau- 
rant and  other  philanthropic  enterprises,  until  now  she  has  set 
herself  with  perfect  equanimity  to  collect  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  building  of  a  Woman's  Temperance  Temple 
in  Chicago,  to  serve  as  the  Headquarters  for  our  National  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union,  also  for  the  great  "Woman's 
Temperance  Publication  Association  "  founded  by  her,  and  which 
printed  in  1 888  over  sixty  million  pages  of  temperance  litera- 
ture. From  this  Temple  she  expects  to  derive,  beyond  all 
expenses,  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  rental,  with 
which  our  work  will  be  still  more  widely  carried  on. 

But  to  return.  A  few  weeks  after  my  election  as  President 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (October 
8,  1874),  the  "Woman's  Congress"  met  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, Mrs.  Livermore  presiding.  It  was  her  wish  to  have  me 
speak  upon  the  temperance  question.  For  years  I  had  been 
vice-president  of  the  organization  for  Illinois  and  had  prepared 
a  paper  read  at  the  New  York  "Congress"  on  the  "Higher 
Education  of  Women.  "  But  in  my  new  character  I  was  less 
welcome  and  only  by  taking  a  brave  stand  did  Mrs.  Livermore 
succeed  'ti  having  me  recognized.  I  wish  here  to  record  my 
sincere  a^  preciation  of  her  loyalty  to  the  great  cause  and  to  one 
of  its  "  new  beginners  "  at  a  time  when  her  champions.'ii])  before 
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the  most  intellectual  body  of  women  then  existing,  was  particu- 
larly valuable  to  both. 

That  same  autumn  of  1874  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Chicago  sent  me  as  a  delegate  to  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Convention,  called  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Willing,  at  Bloomington.  where  she  was  then  professor 
ill  the  college.  As  a  hundred  of  us  marched,  two  by  two,  along 
the  street,  tnder  cover  of  the  stars,  I  felt  that  we  were  marching 
to  victory.  My  life  had  hardly  known  a  more  exalted  moment. 
I  seemed  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  and  when  one  has 
done  that,  nothing  has  power  to  discourage  or  to  daunt.  Of  this 
meeting  I  was  made  secretary  (my  first  appearance  in  the  state 
arena),  Mrs.  Willing  being  elected  president.  A  few  weeks  later, 
(November  18,  19,  20,  1874),  the  great  National  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Convention,  which  had  been  called  by  a  committee  formed 
at  Chautauqua,  of  which  Mrs.  Willing,  Mrs.  Emily  Huntington 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Mattie  McClellan  Brown  were  leaders,  convened 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  obj -^jct  was  to  preser\'e  the  fruits  of  Cru- 
sade victory — indeed,  it  may  be  justly  called  the  sober  second 
thought  of  that  unparalleled  uprising.  Women  from  eighteen 
states  were  gathered. 

"  Hear  the  call,  O  gird  your  armor  on  ; 
Grasp  the  Spirit's  mighty  sword," 

was  their  stirring  battle-cry.  Something  divine  was  in  the  air — 
a  breath  of  the  new  dispensation.  Introductions  were  at  a  dis- 
count— we  shook  hands  all  round  and  have  been  comrades  ever 
since.  Here  I  first  met  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeycr,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Lathrap,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace,  Mother 
vStewart  and  Mrs.  Judge  Thompson,  leader  of  the  first  praying 
hand  and  the  "mother  of  us  all." 

Very  few  could  make  a  speech  at  that  earl}'-  period — we 
gave  speechlets  instead,  «jiT-liand  talks  of  from  five  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  daily  prayer-meetings  were  times  of  refreshing  from 
llie  presence  of  the  Lord.  There  was  no  waiting,  everything  was 
fresh,  tender  and  spontaneous.  Such  singing  I  never  heard  ; 
the  Bible  exposition  was  bread  to  the  soul.  Everj-body  savd  it 
"was  n't  a  bit  like  men's  conventions."  "  And  it's  all  the  better 
for  that, ' '  was  the  universal  verdict. 
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As  I  sat  quiet,  but  observant,  in  my  delegation,  Man-  T. 
Lathrap  sent  me  a  note  to  this  purport  :  "  We  Michigan  woincn 
are  going  to  nominate  you  for  corresponding  secretarj-  of  this 
national  society." 

Now  it  is  my  nature  to  accept  every  offer  that  means  a  wider 
outlook  from  a  higher  point  of  observation,  and  my  heart  sprang 
up  to  meet  this  kindly  call.  But  the  heavenly  forces  had  niu 
pretty  well  in  hand  just  then.  I  had  already  been  naniinatcd  Un 
President  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Reese,  of  Ohio,  and  had  promptly  de- 
clined, with  the  statement  that  I  was  but  a  raw  recruit,  ami 
preferred  to  sen'e  in  the  ranks  ;  when  they  had  proved  me,  I 
would  be  at  connnaud  for  anything  the)'  wished  ;  but,  though  I 
met  this  overture  from  my  new-found  friend,  Mrs.  Lathrap,  with 
a  similar  refusal,  her  eloquence  prevailed,  and  I  became  first 
mate  on  our  newly  launched  life-boat  of  reform,  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  Sister  Wittenmeyer. 

The  oidy  resolution  written  by  me,  so  far  as  I  can  now 
recall,  was  this  : 

''  Kcsolvcd,  That,  recognizing  that  our  cause  is,  and  will  be,  combated 
by  mighty,  determined  and  relentless  forces,  we  will,  trusting  in  Him  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  meet  argument  with  argument,  misjudgiuent  with 
patience,  denunciation  with  kindness,  and  all  our  difficulties  and  dan,;,ars 
with  prayer." 

There  was  some  debate  about  in.serting  the  word  "  Christian" 
in  the  name  of  our  socict)-,  the  point  being  made  that  to  leave  it 
otit  would  broaden  and  thus  benefit  tJie  platform,  but  then,  as 
always  since,  the  Convention  .said  by  its  deeds,  "  We  are  not  here 
to  seek  a  large  following,  but  to  do  what  we  think  right." 

Returning  to  Chicago  with  the  duties  of  national  secretary 
upon  me,  I  found  my  generous  comrades  saying,  "Go  right 
ahead  as  our  local  president,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  and  give  yoti  time  to  work  for  the  National  in  the 
bargain."  So  I  struggled  on,  blessed  with  good  health,  bli^:e 
heart  and  wann  co-operation.  The  summer  of  1875  I  spent  w  1 
Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  at  Ocean  Grove,  where  our  pens  flew  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Here  she  wrote  her  valuable 
"  History  of  the  Woman's  Crusade. "  By  Dr.  Vincent's  invitation, 
I  spoke  at  Chautauqua,  and  with  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  visited  several 
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summer  camps  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  After  a 
second  winter's  work  in  Chicago,  during  which  i  prepared 
"Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,"  I  made  a  trip  through  Ohio,  and  while  in  Columbus 
for  a  Sunday  engagement,  remained  at  home  in  the  morning  for 
Bible  study  and  prayer.  Upon  my  knees  alone,  in  the  room  of 
my  hostess,  who  was  a  veteran  Crusader,  there  was  borne  in  upon 
my  mind,  as  I  believe,  from  loftier  regions,  the  declaration,  "  You 
are  to  speak  for  woman's  ballot  as  a  weapon  of  i)rotection  to  her 
home  and  tempted  loved  ones  from  the  tyrannj-  of  drink,  "  and 
then  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life,  there  flashed  through 
my  brain  a  complete  line  of  argument  and  illustration — the  same 
that  1  used  a  few  months  later  before  the  Woman's  Congress,  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  when  I  first  publicly  avowed  my 
faitli  in  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  I  at  once  wrote  Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer,  with  whom  I  had  alwarj's  been  in  perfect  accord, 
telling  her  I  wished  to  speak  cs\\  •'  The  Home  Protection  Ballot  " 
at  the  International  Temperance  Convention  of  Women,  then 
being  plaiuied  by  us  as  a  Centennial  feature  of  the  movement. 
She  replied  mildly,  but  firmly,  declining  to  permit  the  subject  to 
be  l)rought  forward.  We  had  our  convention  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  arc!  an  International  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker,  of 
Miii^land,  as  its  president,  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa,  .sec- 
ietar>,  Imt  the  tine  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  movement  and  it 
advanced  but  a  sliort  distance  beyond  the  name  and  letter- head. 
I  spoke,  but  r.ot  upon  the  theme  I  would  have  chosen,  and  Mrs. 
Man,-  A.  Li'<  ermore  who  was  present  and  to  whom  I  olTered  to 
;;ive  my  ^ime,  .so  greatly  have  I  alwaj-s  honored  and  admired 
her,  wav,  not  allowed  to  speak,  because  of  her  progressive  views 
I'.pon  the  woman  question. 

At  the  Newark  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
I'nion  Convention,  held  that  Autumn  (1S76),  disregarding  the 
earnest,  almost  tearful  pleading  of  my  friends,  I  repeated  my 
"  suffrage  speech  "with  added  emphasis.  The  great  church  was 
packed  to  the  doors;  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  was  on  the  platform, 
Mrs.  Allen  Butler,  a  Presbyterian  lady  of  Syracuse,  then  presi- 
dent of  New  York  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  pre- 
sided.    I  remember  her  quoting  at  the  outset  an  anecdote  of  Mrs. 
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Lathrap's  about  a  colored  m.n  in  the  war  who  saw  a  Confederate 
boat  approaching  an  island  where  several  Union  soldiers  of  whom 
he  was  one  were  just  landing,  whereupon  they  all  lay  flat  in  their 
canoe,  colored  man  and  all,  until  he  jumped  up,  saying,  "vSome- 
body's  got  to  be  shot  at  and  it  might  as  well  be  me,"  pushed  iht 
boat  from  shore,  and  fell  pierced  by  bullets,  but  saved  the  (hiy  for 
his  comrades.  I  then  gave  the  people  my  argument,  and  Ihoutjli 
I  could  but  feel  the  strong  conservatism  of  an  audience  of  Chris- 
tian women,  in  New  Jersey  in  1876,  I  felt  far  more  strongly  tiiu 
undergirdings  of  the  Spirit.  At  the  close  I  was  applauded  l)t- 
yond  my  hopes.  The  dignified  chairman  came  forward  sa\ iiii;, 
' '  I  wi.sh  it  clearly  imderstood  that  the  speaker  represents  herself 
and  not  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  for  we  do  not 
propose  to  trail  our  skirts  through  the  mire  of  politics.  "  These 
words  were  received  in  silence,  and  I  knew  then  that  the  hearts 
of  the  women  were  with  the  forward  movement.  As  we  left  the 
hall  my  honored  chief  whispered  regretfu.ly,  "  You  might  have 
been  a  leader,  but  now  you'll  be  only  a  scout.  " 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  held  in  St.  Paul's 
M.  E.  Church  just  one  year  previous,  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace  of 
Indiana  (the  original  of  that  famous  mother  in  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace's "Ben  Hur"),  had  secured  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
favorable  to  submitting  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  dram- 
shops to  a  vote  of  men  and  women.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
this  was  done  by  her  great  personal  influence  in  privately  secur- 
ing from  leaders  strongly  opposed,  an  agreement  to  let  her  make 
the  test,  whereupon  the  resolution  went  through  without  debate. 
Thus  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  first  time  the  subject  of  pro 
hibition  came  before  the  temperance  women  of  America  was  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  united  home  forces  should  vote  out  thj 
saloon.  We  knew  that  we  could  not  at  Newark  get  such  a  reso- 
ution  passed,  therefore  we  tried  another  plan,  asking  that  in  the 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
should  be  legalized  only  "when  a  majority  of  men  by  their  votes 
and  women  by  their  signatures  should  ask  for  the  legalizing  of 
such  sale."  A  petition  to  Congress  embodying  this  request  led 
to  our  first  work  at  the  capital. 

It  was  at  this  Newark  convention  that  the  national  motto, 
•'  For  God  and  Home  and  Native  L,and,"  was  first  indorsed.    It 
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had  come  to  my  thought  early  in  the  work  and  been  accepted  as 
the  motto  of  our  Chicago  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
then  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  lastly  of  the  nation.  It  was  at  the 
Newark  convention  that  a  majority  of  the  members  pledged  theui- 
selves  to  pass  the  cup  untasted  at  the  sacramental  table,  if  they 
knew  that  it  held  alcoholic  wine.  It  was  at  Cincinnati  the  year 
previous,  though  on  recommendation  of  the  New  Jersey  conven- 
tion, that  we  pledged  ourselves  to  o])ser\'e  the  "noon  hour"  for 
prayer  that  God  would  help  the  temperance  work  and  workers, 
overthrow  the  liquor  traffic  and  bring  in  the  universal  reign 
of  Christ. 

At  the  Newark  convention  our  national  organ  was  found  to 
be  so  heavily  in  debt  that  its  committee  of  publication  resigned, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Geddes,  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt,  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Buell,  of  Connecticut,  and  myself  volun- 
teered to  save  the  daj-  for  this  new  journalistic  venture  and  literary 
outgrowth  of  the  Crusade.  We  put  in  what  money  we  had  as  a 
free-will  offering,  gathered  up  gifts  from  our  friends,  gave  several 
months'  gratuitous  work,  during  which  I  was  entertained  in  Brook- 
lyn by  my  good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stout,  and  we  were  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  enterprise  placed  upon  a  paying  basis.  It  was 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1882,  by  action  of  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion, merged  with  The  Signal,  organ  of  the  Illinois  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  founded  by  Mrs.  T^B.  Carse  in  1880,  and 
under  the  name  of  The  \jnion  Signal,  was  at  first  edited  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Bannister  Willard,  and  is  now  by  Mary  Allen  West,  issuing 
a  weekly  edition  of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand.  It  is  one 
of  half  a  score  of  periodicals  brought  out  by  our  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Publication  Association,  a  joint  stock  company  of  women 
only,  which  declared  in  1886  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  in  '87 
one  of  five  and  in  '88  one  of  six  per  cent,  besides  owning  its 
machinery,  handling  in  1888  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  sending  out  over  sixty  million  pages  of  literature. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  I  went  to  Washington  and  spoke  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Hon.  Proctor  Knott  of  Ken- 
lucky,  chairman,  urging  the  claims  of  the  Home  Protection  Peti- 
tion adopted  at  Newark  as  aforesaid.  I  remember  the  presence  of 
Gen.  Ben  Butler  with  a  red,  red  rose  in  his  button-hole.  I  remem- 
ber the  blandly  non-committal  Garfield,  the  friendly  Frye,  the 
23 
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earnest-  Blair,  the  polite  Samuel  J.  Randall  who  invited  us  to  a 
seat  in  the  speaker's  galler>'  during  the  presentation  of  our  huge 
petition,  which  was  so  large  that  the  pages  required  help  to  bring 
it  in.  I  remember  being  most  hospitably  entertained  for  ten  days 
in  the  home  of  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Newman,  where  I  said 
nothing  about  my  intention  to  speak  before  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  supposing  that  my  kind  friends  were  opposed  to  a  move- 
ment so  progressive,  and  I  remember,  too,  how  glad  I  was  when 
they  told  me  aftenvard  of  their  hearty  sympathy  and  took  me  to 
task  for  not  inviting  them  to  be  present.  From  Washington  I 
came  home  to  Chicago  and  was  somewhat  identified  with  thi 
Moody  meetings  then  being  held  in  the  huge  Tabernacle  there. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  stormy  Sabbath  day  when,  through  blindini; 
snow,  nine  thousand  women  gathered  to  hear  a  sermon  specially 
for  them,  from  that  most  successful  evangelist  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  then  met  for  the  first  time  and  he  asked  me  to  lead  in  prayer. 
The  mighty  significance  of  such  an  army  of  wives  and  mothers 
sisters  and  daughters  gathered  to  pray  for  their  beloved  absent 
ones,  surged  in  upon  my  heart  like  the  sea  at  high  tide.  I  never 
beheld  a  more  impressive  scene.  A  few  weeks  later  I  introduced 
John  B.  Gough  in  this  Tabernacle  to  the  largest  temperance  audi- 
ence I  have  ever  seen  assembled  within  four  walls.  How  niai;- 
nificently  he  spoke  !  his  good  wife,  Mary  Gough,  sitting  nearby 
with  knitting-work  ih  hand.  As  he  retired  from  the  audience 
and  the  tremendous  evening's  task,  a  little  boy's  autograph  album 
was  thrust  into  his  face  and  as  he  wrote  his  name  the  page  was 
wet  with  perspiration.     Alas  for  kind  but  thoughtless  hearts! 

"  Strange  we  never  heed  the  singer 
Till  the  sweet  voiced  bird  has  flown," 

would  be  the  truthful  epitaph  of  a  thousand  Greathearts  of  pen 
and  voice  killed  by  kindness  and  appreciation  no  less  than  by  the 
stress  of  their  prodigious  industry  and  boundless  versatility  in  the 
sacred  causes  upon  whose  altars  they  are  laid  and  by  whose  steel) 
stair-ways  they  climb  to  fame  and  death.  We  "heed  "  them  i:i 
eulogies,  in  resolutions  of  condolence,  in  marble-cut  epitaph.s; 
would  that  we  might  heed  th«m  earlier  by  lifting  off  the  wholly 
needless  cares  we  heap  upon  their  shoulders  in  token  of  our  love ! 
I  remember  being  in  the  Tabernacle  when  it  was  draped  in 
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black  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ulis.s,  whose  death  by  the  frightful 
railroad  accident  at  Ashtabula  Bridge,  .'-:hocked  the  whole  world. 
They  were  to  have  Ix^en  present  on  Christmas  day,  the  announce- 
ments were  out  and  the  public  expectant.  Mr.  Moody  stood 
before  the  multitude  and  cried.  We  all  cried  with  him,  and  he 
said  between  his  sobs,  "O  that  lovely,  lovely  man!"  I  could 
but  say  of  Mr,  Moody  then,  aud  ofteu  siuce,  "Thy  gentleness 
hath  made  thee  great." 
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CHAPTER  in. 
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Toward  the  close  of  his  meeting,  sometime  in  Januan-, 
Brother  Moody — that  is  the  only  name  for  him — asked  me  lo  call 
at  the  Brevoort  House.  He  stood  on  the  rug  in  front  of  a  blazing 
grate  in  his  private  parlor,  and  abruptly  said  to  me,  ' '  Good- 
morning — what  was  that  trouble  you  c*nd  Dr.  Fowler  had  in  tht 
University  at  Evanston  ?  " 

I  was  not  a  little  "  set  back,"  as  the  phrase  is,  but  replied, 
"Dr.  Fowler  has  the  will  of  a  Napoleon,  I  have  the  will  of  a 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  an  immovable  meets  an  indestructible 
object,  something  has  to  give  way.  " 

He  said  "Humph,"  and  changed  the  theme.  "Will  you 
go  with  me  to  Boston  and  help  in  the  women's  meetings?"  \k 
asked.  "I  think  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  would  like  to 
talk  with  mother,  "  was  my  answer.  "  What  are  your  means  of 
vSupport?"  was  his  next  question.  "I  have  none  except  as 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  pays  my  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  in  leaving  its  work  for  yours,  I  .should  have 
none  at  all,"  I  said.  "  Let's  pray  about  it !"  concluded  Brother 
Moody,  falling  upon  his  knees.  We  did  pray  and  he  shook  hands, 
dismissing  me  to  admit  some  other  individual  of  the  endless  com- 
ers-in.  My  mother  liked  the  plan.  "  Enter  every  open  door, " 
she  said,  and  ever>'  friend  I  had,  seemed  glad.  At  a  farewell 
meeting  in  Farwell  Hall,  Mrs.  Carse  presented  me  a  Bagster  Bible, 
and  John  Collier,  a  reformed  man  whom  we  all  liked  and  believed 
in,  gave  me  on  behalt  of  himself  and  others  who  had  signed  the 
pledge,  a  copy  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  saying,  "We  didn't 
know  about  the  Bible,  let  alone  this  big,  learned  Concordance, 
ciU  the  women  fished  us  up  out  of  the  mud  and  set  us  walking  on 
the  heavenly  highway.  " 

I  had  studied  the  Bible  a  few  weeks  with  Rev.  W.  J.  Erd- 

man,  a  scholar  of  beautiful  spirit  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
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Scrijitiires.  Rut  I  went  to  Boston  with  no  material  on  hand  save 
a  ilw  temperance  lectures.  On  a  fly  leaf  of  my  new  "  Bagster  " 
I  thul  this  entry,  my  .only  record  of  that  fruitful  three  months  of 
wiirk  and  study,  for  I  kept  no  journal  and  have  not  since  my 
return  from  Ivurope  in  1870: 

"My  first  whole  day  of  real,  spiritual,  joyful,  loving  study  of  the  kernel 
ofCioil's  word,  simply  desirous  to  learn  my  FatlK-r's  will,  is  this  17th  of 
Fil)niiirv,  1S77,  with  the  IJoston  work  just  begun,  .\ndon  this  sweet.event- 
fiil  (lav,  in  which,  with  every  hour  of  study,  the  Hible  has  grown  dearer, 
1  taku  as  my  life-motto  henceforth,  humbly  asking  God's  grace  that  I  may 
measure  up  to  it,  this  wonderful  passage  from  Paul:  "./«</  whalsoi'vcr  ye 
do,  ill  :i'(i)i/  or  deed,  do  all  in  I  he  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
Goil  mid  the  Father  by  him.  "—Col.  3:17. ' ' 

I  had  lacked  specific  Bible  teaching,  having  almo.st  never 
attended  Sunday-school,  becatise  of  being  brought  up  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Governor  Beveridge  is  the  only  teacher  who  had 
me  in  charge  whom  I  clearly  recall,  and  .she  for  a  brief  period. 
1  had  taught  in  Sunday-.school,  somewhat,  btit  with  the  pressure 
of  academic  and  college  cares,  my  temerity  in  inidertaking  a  Bible 
reading  daily  before  the  most  cultured  audience  of  women  on  the 
footstool  surprises  me  as  I  reflect  upon  it.  Entertained  in  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  an  Epi.scopaliau  lady  of 
broad  views,  on  Beacon  Hill,  I  went  to  my  room  at  eight  o'clock 
each  moniing,  studied  until  noon,  then  met  my  audience,  spoke 
twenty  miimtes  without  manuscript,  conducted  the  inquiry  meet- 
ing afterward,  attended  to  correspondence  for  the  National  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  all  the  afternoon,  save  when  I 
bad  an  extra  meeting,  which  was  not  infrequently,  and  made  a 
teni|)eraiice  address,  usually  in  the  suburbs,  at  night. 

I  never  studied  by  lamplight  and  I  had  my  requisite  eight 
hours  of  sleep.  Sometimes  I  had  fotir  or  six  hundred,  often  a 
thousand,  and  occasionall}'  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  women 
in  my  meetings  at  Berkeley  Street  and  Park  Street  Congrega- 
tional Churches.  Usually  I  spoke  on  Sabbath  evening  in  Clar- 
endon Street  Baptist  Church,  and  when  Mr.  Moody  called  a 
" Temperance  Conference,"  in  the  Tabernacle,  at  which  Gough, 
Tyng,  Wanamaker  and  others  spoke,  he  placed  my  name  upon 
lis  program,  also  had  me  literally  preach — though  I  did  not  call 
It  that— one  Sunday  afternoon.    I  said  to  him,  ' '  Brother  Moody, 
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you  need  not  think  because  I  am  a  Western  woman  and  not  afraid 
to  j^o,  you  must  put  me  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  after  tlib 
fashion.  Perhaps  you  will  hinder  the  W(irk  among  these  con- 
servatives." But  at  this  he  laughed  in  his  cheery  \va\,  and 
declared  that  "it  was  just  what  they  needed  and  I  need  ii't  \k 
scared  for  he  was  n't." 

The  Christian  womanhood  of  Boston  rallied  around  me  like 
sisters  indeed.  I  never  had  more  cordial  help,  even  from  my  own 
white  ribl)oners. 

Mrs.  Myra  Pierce,  the  leading  Methodist  woman  of  the  city, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  arrange  for  my  niid 
ings,  and,  with  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  .stood  by  me  stead- 
ily. I  tried  my  best  to  make  the  temperance  \york  a  prominent 
feature,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  .some  grand  new  work 
ers  develop,  among  whom  were  Miss  Klisabeth  S.  Tobey,  and 
Mi.ss  Be.ssie  Gordon,  now  president  and  corresponding  secretary 
of  Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
Mi.ss  Anna  Gordon,  a  gifted  girl,  born  in  Bo.ston,  christened  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  to  whose  church  her  parents  be- 
longed, and  now  for  twelve  years  my  devoted  friend,  faithful 
secretary  and  constant  traveling  companion. 

One  day  as  I  was  about  to  open  my  noon  meeting  in  Berke- 
ley Street  Church,  Mr.  Moody  came  running  up  the  pulpit  steps, 
for  his  own  meeting  was  waiting,  and  said,  "  I  see  by  the  paper.-« 
that  you're  talking  temperance  all  around  the  suburbs.  Why  do 
you  do  that  ?  I  want  all  there  is  of  you  for  the  Boston  meetings,' 

"  It  is  because  I  have  n't  any  money  and  must  go  out  and 
earn  some,"     I  replied. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  I've  gi/en  you  nothing?"  he  said 
striking  his  forehead. 

"Of  course  you've  given  me  nothing,"  I  replied  with 
mildness, 

' '  Who  paid  your  way  from  Chicago  ? ' ' 

"I  did." 

"Didn't  those  fellows" — naming  .some  of  his  immediate 
friends — "send  you  money  for  traveling  expenses  as  I  told 
them  to?" 

"  I  guess  they  forgot  it,"  I  replied. 

••  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  !  "  and  he  was  off  like  a  shot 
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That  evening,  as  I  was  going  into  m>  meeting,  he  thnist  a 
generous  check  into  my  hand,  saying,  "Don't  you  go  beating 
about  in  the  suburbs  any  more." 

Ever>'thing  went  on  smoothly  until  a  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  Convention  was  atuiounced  at  Maiden,  and  I 
was  asked  to  speak  there  with  Mrs.  Livennore,  theti  president  of 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Temi)erance  Union.  I  agreed 
to  go,  and  was  again  taken  to  task  by  Brother  Moody,  but  this 
time  on  another  ground.  He  held  with  earnestness  that  I  ought 
not  to  appear  on  the  same  platform  with  one  who  denied  t'.ie 
divinity  of  Christ.  In  this  he  was  so  earnest  and  so  cogent,  Ijy 
reason  of  his  deep  convictions  and  his  unrivaled  knowledge  of 
proof-i)assages,  that  I  deferred  to  his  judgment,  partly  from  con- 
viction and  partly  from  a  desire  to  keep  the  peace  and  go  on  with 
my  good  friend  in  his  -vork ;  for  I  deem  it  one  of  the  choicest 
seals  of  my  calling  that  Dwight  L.  Moody  should  have  invited 
me  to  cast  in  my  little  lot  with  his  great  one  as  an  evangeli:it. 
J'iiit  on  returning  West,  I  went  over  the  whole  subject  of  an 
"orthodox"  Christian's  duty,  for  myself,  and  as  a  result,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  my  honored  brother,  through  my  gracious 
friend,  his  wife : 

.  EVANSTON,  September  5,  1877. 

Dkar  Mrs.  Moody — In  view  of  the  fact  that  when  I  last  saw  Mr. 
-Moody,  I  agreed  to  go  with  him  in  his  work,  I  think  a  simple  .statement  of 
tlie  ground  of  my  changed  purpose,  due  to  myself,  though  I  dislike  to  take 
his  time  to  listen  to  it ;  you  will  consult  your  own  judgment  about  present- 
ing my  reasons  to  him. 

For  myself,  the  more  I  study  the  subject,  the  more  I  fail  to  see  that  it 
is  for  us  to  decide  who  shall  work  in  this  cause  side  by  side  with  us,  and 
who  shall  not.  I  cannot  judge  how  the  hearts  of  earnest,  pure,  prayerful 
women  may  appear  in  God's  clear  sight,  nor  just  when  their  loyalty  to 
Christ  has  reached  the  necessary  degree.  If  to  the  communion  table  we  bid 
those  welcome  who  feel  themselves  fit  subjects  to  come,  then  surely  in  the 
sacred  communion  of  work  for  poor  humanity,  I  dare  not  say,  "You  may 
come,  "  and  "  You  must  not. "  "  With  you  I  will  speak  on  the  same  plat- 
form,— with  you,  I  will  not."  Rather  let  the  burden  of  this  solemn  choice 
rest  on  those  who  come,  and  whosoever  will  may  work  with  me,  if  only  sh« 
brings  earnest  purpose,  devout  soul,  and  irreproachable  moral  character. 
This  has  been  my  course  always,  and  it  would  be  denying  my  deepest  and 
most  sacred  convictions  to  turn  aside  from  it.  In  denominational  lines,  we 
certainly  have  safeguards  enough  for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  and  I  am 
sadly  aware  that  within  these  lines  there  are  myriads  less  true,  less  Christ- 
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like  than  many  whom  I  must  disfellowship  if  I  take  the  dilemma  by  the 
other  iivirn. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  women  in  cdiica 
tion  and  opportunity.  I  firmly  believe  God  has  a  work  for  them  to  do  is 
evangelists,  as  bearers  of  Christ's  message  to  the  ungospeled,  to  the  prawr 
meeting,  to  the  church  generally  and  the  world  at  large,  such  as  most  peopk' 
have  not  dreamed.  It  is  therefore  my  dearest  wish  to  help  break  down  tlu 
barriers  of  prejudice  that  keep  them  silent.  I  cannot  think  that  meetings 
in  which  "the  brethren  "  only  are  called  upon,  are  one  half  as  effective  as 
those  where  all  are  freely  invited,  and  I  can  but  believe  that  "women's  nitit- 
ings,"  as  such,  are  a  relic  of  an  outworn  regime.  Never  did  I  hold  one  of 
these  meetings  without  a  protest  in  my  soul  against  it.  As  in  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  so  now,  let  men  and  women  in  perfectly  impartial  fashion  partici- 
pate in  all  services  conducted  in  His  name  in  whom  there  is  neither  bon.1 
nor  free,  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one.  'Nobody  is  more  than  half  him- 
self who  does  not  work  in  accordance  A^ith  his  highest  convictions  ;  and  I 
feel  that  whenever  I  surrender  the  views  herein  stated,  I  have  the  lever  bv 
the  short  arm  when  I  might  just  as  well  grasp  the  long  one,  nay,  when  I  am 
in  duty  bound  to  do  this.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Mooily,  that  to 
work  at  our  best,  we  must  work  out  our  own  ideas.  To  represent  the  views 
of  another,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  Xyiv^,  honor,  or  revere  him,  is  like 
pulling  with  the  left  hand  when  we  might  use  the  right. 

Mr.  Moody  views  the  temperance  work  from  the  standpoint  of  a  reviv- 
alist, and  so  emphasizes  the  regeneration  of  men.  But  to  me  as  a  v.oniaii, 
there  are  other  phases  of  it  almost  equally-  important  to  its  success,  vi/., 
saving  the  children,  teaching  them  never  to  drink  ;  showing  to  their  inothir- 
the  duty  of  total  abstinenae  ;  rousing  a  dead  church  and  a  torpid  Suiulav- 
school  to  its  duty  ;  spreading  the  facts  concerning  the  iniquitous  traffic  far 
and  wide;  inlluencing  legislation  so  that  what  is  physically  wron.i,'  and 
morally  wrong  shall  not,  on  the  statute  books  of  a  Christian  land,  be  set  down 
as  legally  right ;-  and  to  this  end  putting  the  ballot  in  woman's  hand  for  the 
protection  of  her  little  ones  and  of  her  home.  All  these  ways  of  workins; 
seem  to  me  eminently  religious — thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  most  devoted  Christian  man  or  woman. 

So  I  cannot  believe  myself  called  upon  to  discontinue  these  lines  o! 
work,  nor  to  cease  hearty  co-operation  with  those  thus  working ;  and  yet  it 
remains  true,  that  best  of  all  I  lovt  to  declare  the  blessed  tidings  of  sal 
vation,  and  would  gladly  do  so  still,  if  I  might  act  in  my  own  character, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest  Christian  leader  of  our  day. 

It  costs  me  much  to  turn  away  froiti  such  a  future  and  from  such  i 
guide — but  I  believe  it  to  be  right,  and  this  is  a  decision  resulting  from  a 
whole  summer  of  thought  and  earnest  prayer  for  wisdom. 

Pardon  me  for  going  so  nmch  into  detail,  and  yet  I  think  yonr  kindly 
nature  will  appreciate  my  wish  to  be  understood  by  those  for  whom  I  have 
BO  great  regard,  and  with  whom  my  relations  have  always  been  so  pleasant. 

Wii.':  sincere  Christian  aflFection,  I  am,  as  I  shall  always  be, 

Your  friend,  Frances  E.  Wizard. 


Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  Co7ivcntwn. 
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In  the  wider  fields  that  would  have  opened  to  rae  as  a  coad- 
jutor of  the  great  evangelist,  no  doubt  the  widest  mat  could  by 
any  possibility  be  open  to  a  Christian  worker,  whether  man  or 
woman,  in  our  day,  my  work  for  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  would  have  been  immeasurably  greater  than  it  is  now,  for 
Mr.  Moody  made  no  objection  to  my  being  president  of  the  first 
society,  and  I  doubt  not  he  w  >uld  have  welcomed  my  becoming 
president  of  the  larger  one.  I  should  have  gone  to  England  with 
liini  and  been  able,  both  there  and  here,  to  acclimate  the  white 
riblion  movement  in  conser\'ative  circles  never  yet  penetrated  by 
its  Ijroad  and  genial  influence.  It  was  my  dream  to  do  this — to 
rally  under  Mr.  Moody's  indirect  influence,  all  the  leaders,  men 
and  women,  of  our  growing  host.  But  for  this  one  objection,  .so 
unlooked  for,  how  different  might  have  been  my  future  and  that 
of  the  white  ribbon  caise  !  My  friends  were  grieved  again,  and 
many  told  me  what  many  more  told  others,  that  I  had  once  more 
made  ' '  the  mistake  of  a  life-time."  For  myself  I  only  knew  that, 
liberal  as  he  was  toward  me  in  all  other  things,  tolerant  of  my 
ways  and  manners,  generous  in  his  views  upon  the  woman  ques- 
tion, devotedly  conscientious  and  true,  Brother  Moody's  Scripture 
interpretations  concerning  religious  toleration  were  too  literal  for 
me ;  the  jacket  was  too  straight — I  could  not  wear  it. 

In  t'.ie  autumn  of  this  year,  1877,  our  annual  convention  was 
held  ill  Chicago,  where,  after  a  lively  discussion  over  the  report 
of  tlie  committee  on  badge  (they  having  recommended  royal 
purple  as  the  color),  we  rdojited  a  simple  bit  of  white  ribbon, 
emblematic  of  purity  and  peace,  on  the  principle  of  "first  pure, 
then  peaceable."  Miss  Margaret  Winslow,  of  Brooklyn,  then 
our  editor,  made  a  telling  S])eech  upon  this  subject,  which  I  wish 
might  have  gone  upon  the  records.  After  debate,  a  resolution 
known  in  our  annab  as  "the  famous  Thirteenth"  was  ado])ted. 
declaring  that  "woman  ought  to  liave  the  power  to  close  the 
dram-shop  door  over  against  her  home. ' ' 

At  Miis  convention  I  resigned  the  corresponding  secretary- 
ship ot  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Teni])crance  Union  and 
again  declined  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  c.iiididate  for  president, 
because  I  felt,  after  much  prayer,  unwilling  to  appear  as  an  oppos- 
ing candidate. 
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Throughout  the  next  year,  1878,  I  was  a  free  lance  for  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  during  which  period  I 
proceeded  to  "go  on  a  bureau. ' '  My  friends  had  long  urged  nie 
to  quit  the  guerilla  warfare  of  hap-hazard  engagements,  so  to 
speak,  and  to  put  ray  invitations  into  the  hands  of  a  L,yceuiii 
Lecture  Bureau.  In  an  evil  hour  I  listened  to  the  siren's  voice, 
went  to  Mr.  Slayton,  the  gentlemanly  manager  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, he  having  repeatedly  invited  me  to  do  so,  handed  him 
some  of  my  letters  and  lists  of  invitation,  of  which  I  had  eiioii,i;li 
to  jover  more  time  anu  territory  than  I  could  ever  exhaust; 
sr  Omitted  to  the  indignity  of  placards,  small  bills  and  a  \ki 
lithograph  ;  was  duly  set  forth  upon  glossy  tinted  paper  in  a:. 
imposing  "Annual"  —in  common  with  one  hundred  othf.r-  -  \-s 
a  light  of  the  age,  no  newspaper  to  the  contrary  being  qcij  ' , 
contracted  to  pay  my  per  cent,  and  was  started  out.  I  remainea 
on  that  bureau,  to  which  I  had  climbed  at  the  expense  of  a  hun- 
dred-dollar lithograph  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  just  three  weeks.  It 
was  what  is  called  "a  damper  "  to  one  of  my  temperament  and 
habitudes.  To  go  from  the  genial,  breezy,  out-doorsy  temperance 
meeting,  the  warm,  tender,  exalted  gospel  meeting,  the  home- 
like, sisterly,  inspiring  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Uuion 
Convention,  into  a  human  snow-bank  of  folks  who  have  "  paid 
to  get  in  "  and  are  reckoning  quietly,  as  one  proceeds,  whether 
or  not  they  are  really  going  "  to  get  their  money's  worth,"  is  an 
experience  not  to  be  endured  with  equanimity  by  anybody  wlio 
can  slip  his  head  out  of  its  noose.  To  have  a  solemn  "  Lyceum 
Committee  "  of  men  meet  you  at  the  train,  take  you  to  a  hotel  of 
funereal  dreariness  and  cool.ed-over  cuisine ;  to  march  upon  a 
realistic  stage  that  no  woman's  hand  has  beautified  or  brightened ; 
^  to  have  no  heartsome  music  or  winsome  prayer  preceding  you  and 
tuning  your  weary  spirit  to  the  high  ministry  for  which  you 
came  ;  to  face  the  glare  of  footlights  ;  and  after  you  have  "  gone 
through"  your  speech  and  are  feeling  particularly  "gone,"  to 
hear  the  jeremiad  of  the  treasurer  that  "they  had  n't  sold  so 
many  tickets  as  they  hoped,"  or  "the  weather  was  against  them," 
or  "counter  attractions  had  proved  too  powerful;"  all  this  is 
' '  nerve- wear  "  to  no  purpose.  Then  to  be  exploited  over  the 
country  with  as  little  regard  for  comfort  as  if  you  were  a  case  oi 
cod-fish  or  a  keg  of  nails,  the  heart  of  the  night  hp\\\z  •ill  the 
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svmptom  of  a  heart  that  your  tirae-table  reveals,  the  wee  small 
liiturs  being  made  consciously  present  with  you  in  order  that  you 
may  ' '  make  ' '  the  next  engagement,  the  unconscionable  ' '  wait ' ' 
at  side  stations  and  uncanny  junction  depots,  all  these  are  rea- 
sons of  my  hope  never  again  to  see  a  "  Bureau," — indeed,  I  can 
hardly  tolerate  one  in  my  room  since  an  end  was  put  to  that 
ahysmal  epoch  of  three  weeks.  I  think  my  manager  was  as 
glad  to  have  me  go  as  I  was  to  say  Good-by,  for  I  would  n't  raise 
my  price  ($25),  even  when  double  and  three  times  that  amount 
was  offered  for  an  "option."  "No,"  I  replied  with  reproving 
tone,  "a  philanthropist  can't  afford  to  make  money.  It  shall 
iitver  ])e  said  that  I  charged  more  as  I  became  more  popular. 
r\e  set  my  price  once  for  all  and  I'll  never  raise  it  and  I'll  never 
lay  lip  money  and  I'll  never  bo  rich, — nobody  .shall  ever  bring 
that  reproach  upon  lie  no  matter  how  else  I  may  fail. ' '  Whereat 
my  liandsome  managei  was  wont  to  look  upon  me  as  mildly 
hinatic,  changing  the  subject  lest  I  might  become  violent. 

Returning  to  Anna  Gordon's  tender  mercies,  a  young  woman 
who  lias  repeatedly  convinced  ticket-agents  that  they  make  mi.s- 
takts  concerning  train-time ;  who  has  a  face  so  honest  that  (be- 
lore  that  wretched  Interstate  law !)  she  has  often  got  passes  for 
iiiL'  from  entire  strangers  on  her  simple  say  so  ;  who  understands 
traveling  as  well  as  Robert  Bonner  does  Maud  S.  and  who  has  n't 
liLT  siiperi:»r  as  a  business  woman  on  this  continent,  I  have 
gone  T  :\  "ay  in  peace  .since  187S,  visiting  with  her  every  .state 
and  '  rrit'j' :'  and  all  but  two  capitals,  those  of  Arizona  and  Idaho, 
i;  \  ■  n,/k'  year  (1883,  our  temperance  "round-up,"  ten  years 
alter  i:;v  '  ;rui;ade),  and  reaching,  since  my  work  began,  a  thou- 
sand tow  s  'uicluding  all  that  by  the  census  of  1870  had  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  most  of  those  having  five  thousand. 
Mother  says  that  for  about  ten  years  she  thinks  I  averaged  but 
three  weeks  in  a  year  at  home,  and  Anna  Gordon  says  she  thinks 
I  averaged  one  meeting  daily  throughout  that  period. 

In  1878  the  white  ribbon  regiment  of  Illinois  placed  me  at 
'■  'head  and  we  entered  on  our  home  protection  campaign,  col- 
-''U'^in  nine  weeks  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  names  to  the 
f' !■'  ^  uig  petition  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 

WhurkAvS,  In  these  years  of  temperance  work  tlie  argument  of  defeat 
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in  our  contest  with  the  saloons  has  taught  u=  that  our  efforts  are  merely 
palliative  of  a  disease  in  the  body  politic,  which  can  never  be  cured  until 
law  and  moral  suasion  go  hand  in  hand  in  o'lr  beloved  state  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  instincts  of  self-protection  and  of  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  her  children,  her  tempted  loved  ones,  and  her  home,  render  woman 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  saloon  ; 

There/ore,  Your  petitioners,  men  and  women  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
having  at  heart  the  protection  of  our  homes  from  their  worst  enemy,  the 
legalized  traffic  in  strong  drink,  do  hereby  most  earnestly  pray  your  honora- 
ble body  that,  by  suitable  legislation,  it  may  be  provided  that  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  question  of  licensing  at  any  time,  in  any  locality,  the  sale  of 
any  and  all  intoxicating  drinks,  shall  be  submitted  to  and  determined  l)v 
ballot,  in  n:h  women  of  lawful  age  shall  be  privileged  to  take  part,  in  the 
same  mann.  r  n,  when  voting  on  the  question  of  license. 

We  had  g^-at  hearings  at  the  State  House,  which  we  deco- 
rated with  the  Petition,*  all  the  names  being  pasted  upon  a  strip 
of  cloth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  bound  with  blue  to 
represent  the  Murphy,  and  red  to  indicate  the  Reynolds  reform 
movement ;  we  sang  "  Home  Sweet  Home  "  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber ;  held  prayer-meetings  in  the  committee  rooms  and  on  top  of 
Lincoln's  monument,  and  convened  mass-meetings  throughout 
the  state  to  the  tune  of : 


"  Rally  then,  rally  then, 

Ye  men  of  Illinois  ; 
Give  wotnan  home  protection  vote, 

To  save  tne  tempted  boy. ' ' 

That  we  did  not  get  an  iota  from  the  Illinois  legislature  goes 
without  saj'ing.  It  is  chosen  by  the  saloon  and  legislates  for  it 
almost  exclusively.  The  beer  and  whisky  interests  of  the  world 
are  nowhere  centered  as  in  our  state,  with  Chicago  and  Peoria  as 
the  foci  of  an  ellipse  in  which  our  politicians  move  as  in  an  orbit. 
But  all  the  same  we  roused  the  people  so  that,  under  our  local 
option  lav,',  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  towns  went  for  prohibi- 
tion out  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  voting  that  spring,  and 
nothing  so  encouraging  was  ever  known  before  nor  has  been 
smce. 

Rest  Cottage  was  like  a  rag-bag  by  reasons  of  the  petitions 
stacked  everywhere.     My  dear  old  mother,  president  of  the  local 


•This  petition  was  sealed  and  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
not  to  reappear  until  the  day  of  Jubilee  when  women  vote  in  Illinoi*. 
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union  when  she  was  seventy,  took  turns  with  Anna  Gordon,  iron- 
ing the  "Big  Petition  "  smooth  as  a  shirt  bosom.  I  used  to  take 
my  Httle  tin  dinner-pail  as  of  old  in  district  school  days,  and  go 
over  to  the  Illinois  State  House  every  morning,  some  kind  ladies 
being  there  with  their  sewing  to  stay  with  me,  and  we  thus  kept 
house  for  weeks.  The  state  geologist  let  us  fix  up  his  room  with 
flowers  and  birds  and  pretty  home  devices.  A  good  temperance 
man  was  in  attendance  to  take  our  cards  in  to  the  legislators 
when  they  were  not  busy,  and  we  interviewed  them  man  by 
man,  setting  down  their  nam\s  as  plus  or  minus,  according  to 
their  promises.  One  day  all  the  grangers  came  in  a  body  and 
pledged  us  their  votes.  Another,  a  party  leader  agreed  to  make 
the  speech  of  presentation  when  our  petition  should  come  up,  but 
a  week  later  he  came  in  and  said  the  caucus  (Republican)  had 
threatened  him  ;  he  had  also,  "  heard  from  home  and  did  n't  dare 
to  go  back  on  the  men  that  had  voted  him  in."  "If  you  women 
had  votes,  and  could  reward  them  that  stood  by  you  and  punish 
tiem  <is  would  n't,  your  bill  would  be  all  right,"  he  said  com- 
misera'ingly  as  he  slunk  out  of  the  room.  Another  leader  with 
whom  we  had  a  private  interview,  said:  "  Ladies,  I'm  ashamed  to 
admit  tliat»I'm  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  can't  do  as  I  would. 
My  wife  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  when  I  left  home  and  said, 
'Won't  you  please  stand  by  the  temperance  ladies?'  and  she 
looked  straight  in  my  eyes  so  earnestly  I  could  have  cried.  But 
I  said,  '  No,  my  dear,  I  can't;  my  law  practice  is  nearly  all  from 
the  saloons,  my  hopes  of  promotion  are  from  them,  I  have  no 
sons  to  help  me  earn  money,  and  I'm  bound  to  support  you  and 
the  girls  in  good  style,  so  don't  say  another  word,'  and  then  1 
left  her.  Now,  ladies,  if  I  denied  the  plea,  of  the  woman  I  love 
better  than  any  other  being  on  earth,  you'll  not  urge  me,  I  know. ' ' 
As  we  still  pressed  our  plea  this  man  of  kind  nature  had  tears  in  ' 
his  eyes ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  left  us  saying  :  "I  want  to 
help  you,  ladies,  more  than  you  know,  but  I  just  can'ty 

I  have  not  named  the  most  significant  experience  of  my  life 
in  1878. 

My  only  brother,  Oliver,  of  whose  great  gifts  and  genial 
nature  I  can  never  say  enough,  after  his  graduation  from  Beloit 
College  in  1859,  took  a  diploma  from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
ill  186 1  and  became  a  Methodist  minister,  founding  that  church 
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in  Colorado,  and  being  chosen  presiding  elder  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old. 

Afterward  he  was  for  years  editor  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  tlitu 
the  Chicago  Post,  and  on  March  17,  1878,  he  died  quite  suddenly 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  One  of  the  last  efforts  of  his  life 
was  to  help  work  up  for  rae  vay  first  Evanston  audience  since  I  had 
left  the  University  four  years  earlier.  Temperance  was  a  thread- 
bare theme  and  he  feared  I  might  not  be  greeted  by  the  attend- 
ance that  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  to  a  speaker  when  it  consists 
of  his  or  her  own  towns- folk. 

But  I  had  a  fine  audience  in  our  own  church.  My  mother, 
my  brother's  wife  and  their  four  children  were  all  present,  but 
where  was  he  who  had  cared  so  much  about  this  meeting  ? 

At  the  close  we  were  infonned  that  he  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly, but  not  at  all  dangerously  ill,  and  had  remained  in  the 
city,  but  would  come  home  next  day.  His  faithful  wife  drove 
in  at  once,  reaching  the  Palmer  House  at  midnight.  He  rallied 
her  on  her  needless  anxiety  and  asked  ' '  how  Frank  had  got 
along  ?  "  When  she  told  him  of  the  meeting's  success,  he  smiled 
and  used  a  favorite  phrase  of  his  (borrowed  from  a  song  about 
"  Brave  Wolfe,"  at  Quebec),  "  I  die  with  pleasure."  ■ 

How  little  Le  dreamed  of  leaving  us  was  shown  in  his  bright 
greeting  to  me  when  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  morning  and  our 
good  Dr.  Jewell  assured  me  he  would  be  able  to  go  home  by  the 
next  day,  and  advised  me  not  to  miss  the  appointments  I  had,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  S.  M.  I.  Henry,  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the 
next  day  but  one,  which  was  Sunday.  So  I  left  my  dear,  kind 
brother,  life-long  comrade  and  friend,  without  any  thought  of  the 
sorrow  that  was  so  near. 

Mrs.  Henry  and  I  had  what  ministers  call,  "a  good  time" 
in  our  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Monday  at  family  prayers  in  the  Cnristian  home  where  we 
were  sheltered,  Mrs.  Henry  breathed  this  petition  : 

"  Grant,  Heavenly  Father,  that  each  one  of  us  may  this  moni- 
ing  so  find  our  balance  in  Thee  that  no  sin  or  sorrow  may  be  able 
to  surprise  us." 

Going  upstairs  to  my  writing,  five  minutes  later,  I  heard 
the  door  bell  ring  and  a  telegram  was  put  into  my  hand.  This  has 
long  been  an  experience  so  frequent  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  but 
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I  have  never  yet  opened  a  telegram  without  first  lifting  up  my 
heart  to  God  in  prayer.  What  need  I  had  to  do  so  now !  The 
message  was  dated  Sunday  and  read  as  follows: 

"  Your  brother  Oliver  died  this  morning — Funeral  Tuesday." 

I  read  it  aloud,  friends  being  in  the  hall,  and  crouched  upon 
the  stairs  without  a  cry,  like  one  who  had  been  struck.  They 
led  me  to  my  room,  and  my  saintly  Sister  Henry  took  me  in 
her  arms,  as  I  repeated  the  words  of  her  prayer,  and  we  knelt 
once  more  together.  I  shall  never  forget  the  tenderness  of  her 
voice  as  for  my  consolation  she  read  that  blessed  psalm,  ' '  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations." 

I  had  been  announced  to  conduct  a  temperance  prayer-meet- 
ing that  afternoon.  The  Chicago  train  would  go  at  an  hour  that 
left  me  time  to  fulfill  the  engagement.  I  said,  "  He  would  have 
wished  me  to  do  this  ;  he  was  punctual  to  his  religious  duties 
all  this  blessed  year,  no  matter  what  might  come."  And  so  I 
went  and  told  the  people  all  about  it  while  we  cried  together, 
praying  and  talking  of  a  better  life  which  is  an  heavenly.  They 
went  with  me  to  the  train  and  we  had  a  sort  of  meeting  in  the 
depot  while  we  waited,  and  as  I  departed  alone,  they  stood  there 
with  their  sorrowful  but  kindly  faces,  those  dear  new  friends  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  sang: 

"  Rescue  the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying."  * 

When  I  reached  my  sweet  Rest  Cottage  home,  there  stood 
my  mother,  seventy-four  years  old,  upon  the  steps.  He  was  the 
pride  and  darling  of  her  life,  and  I  had  almost  feared  to  see  her 
sorrow.  But  no,  her  dear  old  face  was  radiant  and  she  said, 
'  Praise  Heaven  with  me  —  I've  grown,  gray  praying  for  my  .son — 
and  now  to  think  your  brother  Oliver  is  safe  with  God  ! ' ' 

I  went  up  the  street  to  his  pleasant  home  beside  the  College 

campus— 

"  Dead  he  lay  among  his  books, 
The  peace  of  God  was  in'his  looks," 

hut  the  dear  face  was  tired  and  worn.  His  last  words  to  his  wife 
had  been,  "All  your  prayers  for  me  are  answered;  I  have  a 
nresent,  perfect,  personal  Savior. " 

•Afterward,  I  hac"  the  comfort  of  leurning  that  a  young  and  gifled  man  that  day 
Mcided  iu  the  meeting  to  be  a  missionary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSERVATIVES  AND  LIBERALS. 

I  was  much  taken  to  task  because  I  would  not  allow  my 
name  used  as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  the 
Chicago  convention  in  1877,  and  the  papers  tried  to  make  out  that 
I  said,  "Nothing  but  a  unanimous  choice  would  induce  raeto 
accept  the  position. ' '  The  facts  were  that  we  then  had  an  unpleas- 
ant method  of  nominating  our  candidates  ;  namely,  by  means  of 
a  very  complimentary  speech  made  by  some  leading  orator.  Mrs. 
Foster  generously  made  such  a  speech  in  my  behalf,  although  I 
had  said  all  I  could  to  the  women  against  their  taking  such  action. 
A  friend  of  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  then  rose  and  made  a  very  compli- 
mentary speech  about  her,  and  put  her  in  nomination.  Then  I 
rose  and  said  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  come  forward  as  an 
opposing  candidate  when  the  President  of  the  society,  a  much 
older  woman  than  I  and  one  who  had  borne  the  burden  for  .some 
years,  was  in  the  field,  and  I  withdrew  my  name. 

If  no  other  name  had  been  brought  up  I  would  not  have 
done  this,  and  the  next  year  but  one,  when  by  a  change  in  the 
constitution  we  had  done  away  with  the  viva  voce  nominations 
and  the  flowery,  complimentary  speeches,  I  did  not  object,  when 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  to  taking  the  po.sition. 

In  1879,  at  Indianapolis,  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Two  policies  had  in  the  five  years'  evolution  of  the  Crusade 

movement  become  distinctly  outlined  under  the  names,  "  Consen- 

ative"  and  "Liberal."  Our  honored  president,  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer, 

believed  in  holding  the  states  and  local  unions  to  strict  account, 

expecting   uniformity  of  organization  and  method  —  in  .short, 

maintaining  .strongly  the  central  power  of  the  National  V^omzw'i 

Christian  Temperance  Union.     She  also  vigorously  opposed  the 
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ballot  for  women.  In  opposition  to  this,  we  "Liberals"  inter- 
preted the  constitution  of  our  society  on  the  laisscz-fairc  prin- 
ciple. We  believed  in  making  very  few  requirements  of  the  state 
and  local  unions  ;  if  they  paid  their  small  dues  and  signed  the 
total  abstinence  pledge,  we  asked  no  more,  believing  that  the  less 
we  asked  the  more  we  should  get,  and  that  any  amount  of  elbow 
room  was  good  for  folks,  developed  their  peculiar  genius  and  kept 
them  hard  at  work  and  cheerful.  So  we  declared  for  state  rights 
and  intruded  not  at  all  upon  our  thrifty  auxiliaries,  save  that  we 
were  ready  to  go  to  them,  work  for  them  and  build  them  up  all 
that  we  could.  In  respect  to  woman's  ballot  we  believed  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  temperance  movement,  one  way  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  whisky  domination,  and  that  any  individual,  any 
state  or  local  union  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  so  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

At  our  previous  convention  (Baltimore,  1878  )  we  had  de- 
bated one  whole  day  over  this  question,  taking  it  up  in  two  parts 
as  follows : 

1.  Shall  we  indorse  the  ballot  for  women  as  a  temperance  measure  ? 

2.  Shall  our  official  organ  publish  accounts  of  work  within  our  societies 
along  this  line? 

The  debate  was  a  marvel  of  mingled  courtesy  and  cogency, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  first  question  was  decided  in  tiie  nega- 
tive, but  the  second  afifirmatively,  which  opened  the  columns  of 
our  paper,  and  henceforth  the  process  of  educating  our  women  in 
favor  of  the  ballot  went  forward  rapidly. 

At  Indianapolis  the  principles  of  the  liberal  wing  of  our 
society  became  dominant,  not  so  much  by  specific  declaration  as 
by  the  choice  of  leaders  who  incarnated  those  principles. 

The  number  of  delegates  at  this  convention  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  from  twenty  states,  no  Southern  state  save 
Mar>-land  being  represented.  Total  receipts  in  national  treas- 
ur>'  for  the  year,  $1,213.00. 

At  Boston  the  next  year,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  delegates  from  twenty-five  states,  and  the  receipts  were 
$2,048.00.  The  debate  begun  the  year  before  on  a  change  in  our 
mode  of  representation  was  earnestly  continued.  As  the  con- 
stitution had  stood  from  the  begining,  each  state  was  entitled  to 
24 
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as  many  delegates  in  the  national  convention  as  it  had  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  but  this  operated  unjustly  because  several 
states  having  the  largest  number  of  local  unions  had  fewer  con- 
gressional districts  than  others  having  but  few  unions  ;  it  also  put 
a  premium  upon  unorganized  states  which  were  represented  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  liberal  party  held  that  representation  ought  to  be  on  a 
basis  of  paid  memberships,  but  the  conservatives  claimed  that 
"praying  not  paying  "  was  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  move- 
ment, while  their  antagonists  declared  that  we  must  both  pra\ 
and  pay.  No  change  was  made  at  Boston  and  as  a  consequence 
the  work  was  greatly  hampered  financially.  But  at  Boston  the 
cumbrous  system  of  "standing  committees"  was  abolished  ami 
that  of  individual  superintendence  substituted  on  the  principle 
that  ' '  if  Noah  had  appointed  a  committee  the  ark  would  still  be 
on  the  stocks."  The  departments  were  divided  into  Preventive, 
Educational,  Evangelistic,  Social,  Legal  and  Department  ol 
Organization. 

Under  the  first  head  we  had  a  superintendent  of  Heredity 
and  Hygiene  ;  under  the  second,  a  superintendent  of  efforts  to 
secure  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  the  public  schools 
(Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hunt) ;  under  the  fifth  a  superintendent  of  Legi> 
lation  and  Petition  (then  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  now  Mrs.  Ada 
Bittenbender),  etc.,  making  one  woman  responsible  for  one  work, 
and  giving  her  one  associate  in  each  state  and  one  in  each  l(x:al 
union.  The  plan  of  putting  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Webb  Hayes 
in  the  White  House  as  a  Temperance  Memorial  was  here 
adopted  by  request  of  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  of  Ohio,  its 
originator. 

From  my  annual  address  at  Boston — my  first  as  President 
of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.— I  make  this  extract : 

Two-thirds  of  Christ's  church  are  women,  whose  persuasive  voices  ml! 
be  a  re-iuforcement  quite  indispensable  to  the  evangelizing  agencies  of  the 
more  hopeful  future. 

A  horde  of  ignorant  voters,  committed  to  the  rum-power,  fastens  the 
dram-shop  like  a  leech  on  our  communities  ;  but  let  the  Republic  take 
notice  that  our  unions  are  training  an  army  to  offset  this  horde,  otic  which 
will  be  the  only  army  of  voters  specifically  educated  to  their  duty  which  has 
ever  yet  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.    For  slowly 
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but  surely  the  reflex  influence  of  this  mighty  reform,  bom  in  the  church 
ami  nurtured  at  the  Crusade  altars,  is  educating  women  to  the  level  of  two 
most  solenni  and  ominous  ideas  :  ist.  That  they  ought  to  vote.  2nd.  'Iliat 
l/icY  oiisiht  to  vote  against  ffrog-shops.  The  present  generation  will  not  pass 
away  until  in  many  of  the  states  this  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  and  then  America, 
beloved  Mother  of  thrice  grateful  daughters,  thou  shalt  find  rallying  to  thy 
defense  and  routing  the  grimy  hosts  that  reel  about  thee  now,  an  army  of 
voters  which  absenteeism  will  not  decimate  and  money  cannot  buy.  Under 
the  influence  of  our  societies  may  be  safely  tried  the  great  experiment  that 
agitates  the  age,  and  which  upon  the  world's  arena  most  of  us  have  feared. 
When  we  desire  this  "  home  protection  "  weapon,  American  manhood  will 
place  it  in  our  hands.  Though  we  have  not  taken  sides  as  yet,  in  politics, 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  consideration  shown  us  in  the  platform  of  the 
Prohibition  party — a  prophecy  of  that  chivalry  of  justice  which  shall  yet 
afford  us  a  still  wider  recognition.  These  benign  changes  will  not  come 
suddenly,  but  as  the  result  of  a  profound  change  in  the  convictions  of  the 
thoughtful  and  conscientious,  follov/ed  by  such  a  remoulding  of  public  sen- 
timent as  this  class  always  brings  about  when  once  aroused. 

At  Boston  the  ballot  for  woman  as  a  weapon  for  the  protection 
of  her  home  was  indorsed,  and  the  action  of  the  president  in  open- 
ing official  headquarters  in  New  York  City  was  confirmed.  Mrs. 
Caroline  B.  Buell  was  elected  corresponding  secretary,  an  office 
which  she  still  retains. 

In  the  spring  of  1881,  following  this  convention,  I  went  to 
Washington  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  General  Garfield 
and  to  meet  the  commission  of  the  Mrs.  Hayes'  Temperance  Me- 
morial of  which  I  was  president.  The  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  the  North — it  was  then  practically  non-existent 
at  the  South — had  stood  solidly  for  the  Republican  candidate 
whom  we  then  believed  to  be  a  friend  of  total  abstinence  and  pro- 
hibition. His  name  was  cheered  whenever  mentioned  in  the 
Boston  convention,  and  being  personally  acquainted  with  him,  I 
had  written  him  at  Mentor,  immediately  after  his  nomination,-  tl  n 
if  he  would  hold  to  total  abstinence  during  the  campaign,  he  might 
count  on  our  support — although  Neal  Dow  was  in  the  field,  and  I 
had  been  invited,  but  declined,  to  go  to  the  Prohibition  convention 
at  Cleveland.  For  I  had  not  then  beheld,  therefore  was  not  dis- 
obedient to,  the  heavenly  vision  of  political  as  well  as  legal  suasion 
for  the  liquor  traffic.  The  disappointment  of  our  temperance 
women  was  great  over  the  reply  of  President  Garfield,  when,  on 
March  8,  we  went  to  the  White  House  and  I  presented  the  pict- 
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ure  of  Mrs.  Hayes.  His  manner  seemed  to  us  constrained.  He 
was  not  the  brotherly  Disciple  preacher  of  old.  but  the  adroit  poli- 
tician "  in  the  hands  of  his  friends"  and  perfectly  aware  that  the 
liquor  camp  held  the  balance  of  power. 

Surprised  and  pained  by  his  language,  we  at  once  adjourned  to 
the  Temple  Hotel  (conducted  by  Mrs.  S.  D.  I^a  Ketra,  one  of  our 
members)  and  such  a  prayer-meetit^g  I  have  seldom  attended. 
Tlie  women  poured  out  their  souls  to  God  in  prayer  that  total 
a1)stinence  might  be  enthroned  at  the  White  House,  that  a  chief 
magistrate  might  come  unto  the  kingdom  who  would  respond  tu 
the  plea  of  the  nation's  home-people  seeking  protection  for  their 
tempted  loved  ones. 

From  Washington  I  started  for  the  South,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Georgia  Hulse  McLeod  of  Baltimore,  a  native  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  a  gifted  writer  and  corresponding  secretary  of  our  society 
in  Maryland.  I  had  also  with  me  my  faithful  Anna  Gordon  and 
liLT  sister  Bessie.  In  the  three  months  that  followed  we  visited 
nearly  one  hundred  towns  and  cities  of  the  South,  and  I  ; 
made  four  trips  since  then,  attending,  in  different  years,  ; 
temperance  convention  in  almost  every  one  of  the  fourteen  South- 
ern states.  By  this  means  I  have  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
m'en  and  women  who  lead  the  movement  there,  and  so  know 
them  to  be,  in  the  old  New  England  phrase,  "just  our  sort  of 
folks."  The  Methodist  church  is  in  the  van,  and  here  I  found 
my  firmest  friends.  Good  Bishop  Wightman,  when  not  able  to 
sit  up,  wrote  me  letters  of  introduction  as  hearty  as  our  own 
Northern  bishops  would  have  penned,  and  they  proved  the  "  open 
.sesame  "  to  many  an  influential  home  in  the  Gulf  states  ;  brought 
many  a  pastor  out  from  the  quiet  of  his  study  to  ' '  u  ork  me  up  a 
meeting";  conciliated  the  immense  influence  ofclu.rch  journal- 
ism and  paved  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  ivhite  ribbon 
movement  throughout  the  Southern  states.  I  would  gladly  name 
the  noble  leaders  who  thus  stood  by  me  both  in  Me^ihodist  and 
other  churches,  but  the  roll  would  be  too  long.  It  if.  written  on 
my  heart,  where  it  will  never  grow  dim. 

I  have  always  believed  that  I  had  an  unexpected  clement  of 
power  in  my  name.  The  first  night  at  Charleston  and  in  each 
Southern  audience  from  then  till  now,  lovely  women  came  for^vard 
to  take  my  hand  and  said,  "  Are  you  Madam  Emma  Willard,  of 
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Troy?"  or  else,  "Are  you  her  daughter?"  Often  and  again 
have  I  been  told,  "  We  came  to  hear  you  because  our  mothers 
were  educated  in  Mrs.  Willard's  school,  and  we  wanted  to  see  if 
you  were  kin  to  her."  Once  I  have  been  introduced  as  "Emma 
Willard,"  and  more  than  once,  gentlemen  old  enough  to  l^e  my 
ancestors  have  shaken  my  hand  with  vigor,  saying,  "  We  studied 
your  United  States  History  when  we  were  little  boys."  Many  a 
time  in  the  passing  crowd  I  was  unable  to  contradict  these  dec- 
larations and  often  I  smiled  internally  and  thought,  "  My  people 
love  to  have  it  so,"  but  whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
I  frankly  discounted  my  standing  and  crushed  their  hopes  by  the 
mild  announcement  that  "Madam  Emma  Willard  was  the  second 
cousin  by  marriage  of  my  great-grandfather!"  I  have  that 
elegant  lady's  historic  picture,  the  "Temple  oi  Time,"  on  my 
study  walls,  her  life  on  my  shelves,  and  have  dutifully  visited  her 
relatives  in  Troy ;  but  I  did  not  thank  them  so  >  armly  for  the 
good  she  had  done  me  as  I  would  now,  for  that  was  before  the 
events  occurred  which,  at  the  South,  showed  me  how  truly  "a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favor  than  silver  and  gold." 

That  trip  was  the  most  unique  of  all  my  history.  It  "  recon- 
structed ' '  me.  Everywhere  the  Southern  white  people  desired 
me  to  speak  to  the  colored.  In  Charleston  I  had  an  immense 
audience  of  them  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  North  ;  in  New  Orleans, 
Mrs.  Judge  Merrick,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  whose  husband  was 
Chief  Justice  in  that  state  under  the  Confederacy,  invited  the 
Northern  teachers  to  her  home,  and  wrote  me  with  joy  that  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  would  yet  solv^e  the  prob- 
lem of  good  understanding  between  sections.  I  was  present  re- 
peatedly in  the  gallery  when  legislatures  of  the  Gulf  States  voted 
money  for  negro  education,  and  for  schools  founded  by  North- 
erners. ' '  We  were  suspicious  of  the  Northern  school-teachers  at 
first,"  said  Southern  friends  to  me,  "we  thought  they  had  come 
down  here,  as  the  carpet-baggers  did,  to  serve  their  pockets  and 
their  ambitions  by  our  means,  but  we  don't  think  so  now." 

I  found  the  era  of  good  feeling  had  indeed  set  in,  and  that 
nothing  helped  it  forward  faster  than  the  work  of  temperance,  that 
nothing  would  liberate  the  suppressed  colored  vote  so  soon  as  to 
divide  the  white  vote  on  the  issues,  "  wet "  and  "  dry  ";  that  the 
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South  "  vSolid "  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  might  be 
exchanged  for  the  South  Solid  against  the  North,  by  sucli  a  re- 
alignment of  those  moving  armies  of  civilization  popularly  called 
' '  parties, ' '  as  would  put  the  temperance  men  of  North  and  South 
in  the  same  camp.  Therefore  it  was  borne  in  upon  m}--  spirit  that 
I  must  declare  in  my  next  annual  address,  as  President  of  tla 
National  Woman's  Christian  T<Muperance  Union,  the  new  faitli 
that  was  within  me.-'= 


*  To  avoid  repetition,  descriptions  of  the  constitutional  amendment  catnpai^is,  anii 
many  otlier  phases  of  the  work,  besides  personal  sketches  of  the  workers,  are  omitted  lu 
this  volurie,  having  betu  given  at  length  lu  "  Woman  and  Temperance." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  HOME  PROTECTION  PARTY. 

My  purpose  to  adopt  the  new  faith  gained  power  at  the  Sara- 
toga Convention  in  the  summer  of  1881.     Called  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  of  which  Hon.  William  K.  Dodge  was  presi- 
(Itnt,  this  great  meeting  was  "non-partisan"  in  action,  but  not 
in  utterance.     There  I  first  met  James  Black,  of  I^ancaster,  Pa., 
the  James  G.  BHrney  of  the  new  abolition  war,  in  which  Northern 
and  Southern   bayonets  point  the  same  way  ;  John    B.  Gough 
was  present,  at  his  best,  and  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck,  of  Brooklyn,  out- 
did himself  in  eloquence  ;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  was 
chairman,  and   three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  delegates  were 
present,  representing  many  states.     A  noticeable  feature  was  the 
presence  of  accredited  delegates  from  the  General  Assemljly  of 
the  United   Presbyterian   Church,    the   Reformed    Presbyterian 
Synod,  the  Lutheran  Synod,  etc.     Two  ladies  were  designated  to 
escort   Doctor   Gordon  to  the   chair,  and   for       e  first  time  in 
history,  a  lady,  who  had  been  cho.s^n  as  vice-president,  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  a  convention  made  up  chiefl>'  of    len. 
Tlie  keen,  clear  logic  of  those  who  declared  in  the  con\enti(>n 
their  conviction  that  the  temperance  question  must  follow  the 
liquor  question  into  politics,  the  earnest  talks  I  had  with  leaders, 
the  fer\'ent  religious   spirit   of   the   convention,  confirmed   me 
unchangeably  in  mj-  new  political  departure.    To  me,  the  central 
fiKure  of  the  scene  was  James  Black,  the  Presbyterian,  with  his 
noble  gray  head,  his  pure,  true  face,  his  sturdy  figure,  as  he  stood 
liefore  us  all  on  the  first  morning  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and 
read  God's  decree  of  downfall  for  despoilers  of  the  people,  and 
triumph  for  the  truth.     I  shall  never  forget  the  night  before  the 
close  of  the  convention,  when    I,   who  am  one  of  the  "seven 
sleepers,  '  could  not  sleep  ;  but,  while  dear  Mrs.  Carse,  who  was 
witli  nie,  peacefully  reposed,  I  thought  through  to  the  conclusion 
of  my  ])ersonal  duty  and  delight  to  take  sides  for  the  Prohibition 
]>;irty.     It  was  a  solemn  and  exalted  hour  in  which  my  brain 
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teemed  with  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  such  a  course,  and  my 
conscience  rejoiced  in  its  triumph  over  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency. Nothing  has  ever  disturbed  the  tranquil  assurance  that  I 
was  then  helped  to  make  a  logical  and  wise  decision  inspired 
from  Heaven. 

Two  months  later,  at  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Chicago,  we  held  our  usual  Temperance  Convocation.  This 
beautiful  spot,  on  the  sunset  shore  of  L,ake  Michigan,  has  long 
been  famous  as  the  chief  rallying  place  of  Temperance  leaders  on 
this  continent,  and  has  borne  a  part  unequaled  in  influence  by. 
that  of  any  other  rendezvous  of  the  Prohibition  a/my. 

Coming  here  with  a  heart  full  of  new  love  for  the  South  and 
enkindled  perceptions  touching  what  might  be  done,  I  heard  a 
reformed  man  of  Illinois,  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Champaign,  make  a 
most  touching  plea  for  better  protection  from  the  legalized  drink 
curse.  As  he  left  the  grounds  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  said, 
"  Don't  let  this  convocation  end  in  talk— we  want  to  hear  that 
you  folks  who  .stand  at  the  front  have  done  something  ;  taken  a 
forward  step  against  the  liquor  power. ' ' 

His  worn  face  and  intense  earnestness  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  conscience. 

"  By  the  help  of  God  we  will  do  something,"  I  said  in  my 
heart  and  immediately  sought  Dr.  Jutkins,  Colonel  Bain  and 
John  B.  Finch,  who  that  year  came  for  the  first  time  to  Laki; 
Bluff  and  captured  everybody  by  his  great  gifts  as  an  oratoi. 

I  told  them  what  I  had  heard  from  the  reformed  man ;  of 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  that  came  to  me  at  Saratoga  ;  of  the 
stirring  in  my  spirit  when  my  brave  cousin,  Willard  Rol)insou, 
also  a  reformed  man,  who  signed  the  pledge  at  one  of  my  mccting- 
in  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  had  said  this  very  year,  "  Cousin  I'rank, 
you  people  ought  to  go  into  politics  ;  you'll  never  succeed  until 
you  do.  I've  got  where  I  write  my  own  ticket  and  put  it  in  all 
alone  for  men  who,  if  they  were  but  voted  into  power,  would  out- 
law the  saloon." 

My  temperance  brothers  listened  and  gave  heed.  What  had 
been  tutoring  them  for  this  same  hour,  I  do  not  know  ;  the  living 
can  speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  all  the  links  in 
the  chain  that  led  us,  then  and  there,  to  found  the  "  Home  Pro- 
tection Party, ' '  but  only  those  that  are  most  clearly  impressed  ou 
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my  own  mind.  As  a  rofult  of  our  deliberations  at  this  summer 
camp,  an  address  was  issued  to  the  temperance  people  of  the 
country.  R.  W.  Nelson,  of  The  Liberator,  Chicago — a  bright 
young  man,  whose  paper  was  devoted  to  political  prohibition, 
was  prominent  in  all  this  movement  and  his  journal  gave  us  at 
once  what  we  needed  most,  a  medium  of  direct  communication 
issuing  from  a  metropolitan  city. 

A  committee  on  organization  was  subsequently  appointed,  a 
form  of  constitution  for  Home  Protection  clul)s  prepared  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  Prohibition  leaders  sought. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1882,  a  Call  for  a  national  convention 
on  the  23d  of  the  following  August,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  was 
issued  by  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Reform 
party  of  the  United  States  . 

In  the  autumn  following  the  Lake  Bluff  Convocation,  our 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  When  I  prepared  my  annual  address,  this  thought 
came  to  me  :  ' '  For  you  to  favor  the  Prohibition  party  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  one  thing,  and  to  ask  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  in  your  official  address  to  indorse  that  party,  is  quite 
another ;  are  j'ou  going  to  do  it  ?  Such  action  will  cost  you 
much  good-will  and  many  votes."  But  a  voice  from  loftier 
ajrioiis  said  :  "  You  ought  to  declare  for  the  party  officially  as  'd'cll 
aiindividitally.'"  I  knelt  to  pray,  and  rose  to  write  as  follows, 
without  one  misgiving : 

Beloved  Sistkrs  and  Co-workers — When  the  National  Prohibition 
party  held  its  convention  in  Cleveland  in  1880,  women  were  invited  to  attend 
as  delegates ;  but  while  I  admired  the  progressive  spirit  thus  indicated,  it 
sceuied  to  nie  clearly  my  duty  not  ,to  go,  Always  profoundly  interested  in 
politics,  as  the  mightiest  force  on  earth  except  Christianity,  and  trained  to 
be  a  staunch  Republican,  both  my  education  and  sympathies  were  arrayed 
on  Garfield's  side;  moreover,  I  labored  under  the  hallucination  that  the 
South  secretly  waited  its  opportunity  to  reopen  the  issues  of  the  war. 
During  all  that  stormy  summer  of  the  presidential  campaign,  I  did  not  hear 
Nt^^al  I},)\v's  candidacy  spoken  of  with  interest  by  the  workers  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  yet  we  all  honored  aiul  gloried 
in  that  l)rave  father  of  the  Maine  Law.  In  contrast  to  the  apathy  with 
which  we  regarded  the  "Third  Party"  movement,  you  will  remember  the 
profound  enthusiasm  that  greeted  General  Carfield's  name  at  our  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  and  that,  later  ou,  we  hailed  his  election  as  an  answered 
prayer.    Dear  sisters,  since  then,  by  your  comniission,  I  have  visited  the 
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Southern  States,  and  met  in  every  one  of  them  representatives  and  leaders 
of  opinion.     I  have  seen  their  acceptance  in  good  faith  of  the  issues  of  the 
war — a  good  faith  sufficiently  attested  by  the  great  loyalty  they  invariably 
manifested  toward  President  Garfield,  in  spite  of  his  army  record,  his  radical 
utterances  in  Congress,  and  the  uncompromising  tone  of  his  clear-cut  inau- 
gural.    I  have  seen  Northern  capital  pouring  into  those  once  disaffected 
states  in  untold  millions,  and  I  know  there  is  no  stronger  Lridge  across  the 
"  hloody  chasm  "  than  this  one  woven  out  of  national  coiii ,  and  supported 
by  the  iron-jointed  cables  of  self-interest  ;    I  have  seen  thv'^ir  legislatures 
making  state  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  and  lielpiug 
to  sustain  those  "  colored  schools  "  whose  New  England  teachers  they  once 
despised  ;  I  have  learned  how  ex-masters  cheered  to  the  echo  the  utterances 
of  their  ex-slaves  in  the  great  Prohibition  convention  of  North  Carolina, 
and  my  heart  has  glowed  with  the  hope  of  a  real  "home  government" 
for  the  South,  and  a  ''color  line  "  broken,  not  by  bayonets  nor  repudia- 
tionists,  but  by  ballots  from  white  hands  and  black,  for  prohibitory  law. 
Seeing  is  believing,  and  on  that  sure  basis  I  believe  the  South  is  ready  for  a 
party  along  the  lines  of  longitude, — a  party  that  shall  wipe  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  out  of  the  heart  as  well  as  off  the  map,  weld  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  New  World  into  one  royal  family,  and  give  us  a  really  re-United 
States.     With  what  deep  significance  is  this  belief  confirmed  1)y  the  Soutli's 
tender  sympathy  in  the  last  pathetic  summer,  and  the  unbroken  group  of 
states  that  so  lately  knelt  around  our  fallen  hero's  grave !     But  this  new 
party  cannot  bear  the  name  of  Republican  or  Democrat.     Neither  victor 
nor  vanquished  would  accept  the  old  war-cry  of  a  section;  besides,  "the 
party  of  moral  ideas ' '  has  ceased  to  have  a  distinctive  policy.     Waf-  its  early 
motto,  "Free  Territory"?    We  have  realized  it.     Later  did  it  declare  the 
Union  must  be  preserved  and  slavery  abolished?     Both  have  Iieen  done. 
Did  it  demand  negro  enfranchiseme;  t  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  Civil 
Rights  ?    Both  are  accomplished  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be  until  educa- 
tion  completes  the  desired  work.     Was  the  redemption  of  our  financial 
pledges  essential  to  good  faith  ?     That  noble  record  of  the  Republican 
party  cannot  be  erased.     If  we  contemplate  questions  still  unsettled,  as 
Civil  Service  Reform,  both  parties  claim  to  desire  it ;  or  a  National  Fund 
for  Southern  Education— each  deems  it  necessary.     But  when  we  name  the 
greatest  issue  now  pending  on  this,  or  any,  continent — the  prohil)ition  of 
the  maimfacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink — behold,  the 
Republicans  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  vole   for,  and  the 
Republicans  of  North  Carolina,   Ohio  and  Illinois  against  it,  while  the 
Democrats  of  Kansas  oppose,  and  of  South  Carolina   favor  it !     Now,  I 
blame  neither  party  for  this  inconsistency  ;   it  is  simply  the  hand  writing 
on  the  wall,  which  tells  that  both  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.     For  they  are  formed  of  men  who,  while  they  thought  alike  and 
fought  alike  on  many  great  questions,  on  this  greatest  of  all  questions  are 
hopelessly  divided,  and  a  "house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  This 
is  saying  nothing  whatever  against  the  house ;  it  is  recognizing  the  law  of 
gravitation,  that  is  all. 
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Believing  that  the  hour  had  come  for  us,  the  Woman  s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Illinois,  at  its  annual  meeting,  nearly  two  months  ago, 
indorsed  the  action  of  the  Lake  Bin  IT  Convocation,  held  a  few  days  earlier, 
and  composed  of  representative  temperance  men  and  women  from  twelve 
different  states. 

In  many  a  meeting  of  our  temperance  women  I  have  seen  the  power  of 
the  Highest  manifest,  but  in  none  has  the  glow  of  Crusade  fire  been  so 
bright  as  when  these  daughters  of  heroic  sires  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  great  party  whose  defection  we  deplore,  endured  reproach  without  the 
camp,  solenmly  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  Home  Protection  party,  wherein 
ilwelleth  righteousness.  Let  me  read  you  the  statement  of  doctrine  to  which 
we  women  of  Illinois  subscribed  : 

"  We  reconmiend  that,  looking  to  the  composition  of  the  next  legisla- 
ture, we  request  ajid  aid  the  Home  Protection  party  to  ])Ut  in  nomination  in 
each  district  a  Home  Protection  candidate,  committed  not  more  by  his  specific 
promise  than  by  his  well-known  character,  to  vote  for  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  giving  the  full  ballot  to  the  women  of  Illinois  as 
a  means  of  protection  to  their  homes. 

"Finally,  to  these  advance  positions  we  have  been  slowly  and  surely 
brought  by  the  logic  of  events  and  the  argument  of  defeat  in  our  seven 
years'  march  since  the  Crusade.  We  have  patiently  appealed  to  existing 
parties,  only  to  find  our  appeals  disregarded.  We  now  appeal  to  the  man- 
hood of  our  state  to  go  forward  in  the  name  of  '  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land.' " 

Ten  days  later  the  Liquor  League  of  Illinois  held  its  convention,  the 
(lay  being  universally  observed  by  our  unions  in  that  state  in  fervent  prayer 
that  God  would  send  confusion  and  defeat  as  the  sequel  of  their  machina- 
tions.   Let  me  read  you  their  declaration  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  district  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  make 
a  vigorous  fight  against  all  such  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly,  no 
matter  what  political  party  they  may  belong  to,  who  cannot  be  fully  relied 
upon  to  vote  in  favor  of  personal  liberty  and  an  equal  protection  of  ours, 
with  all  other  legitimate  business  interests." 

They  want  protection,  too !  and  they  know  the  legislature  alone  can 
give  it.  But  we  know,  as  the  result  of  our  local  Home  Protection  ordinance, 
undir  which  women  have  voted  in  nearly  a  dozen  widely  separated  locali- 
ties of  Illinois,  and  have  voted  overwhelmingly  against  license,  that  our 
enfranchisement  r-ieans  confusion  and  defeat  to  the  liquor  sellers.  There- 
fiire,  since  for  this  w  ■  have  prayed,  we  must  take  our  places  at  the  front  and 
say,  with  the  greatest  reformer  of 'the  sixteenth  century  : 

"  Here  I  stand.  I  can  ao  no  other.  God  help  me.  Amen!" 
'lere,  then,  at  the  nation's  capital,  let  us  declare  our  allegiance  ;  here 
let  us  turn  our  faces  toward  the  beckoning  future  ;  here,  where  the  liquor 
traffic  pours  in  each  year  its  revenue  of  gold,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
dearest  and  best,  let  us  set  up  our  Home  Protection  standard  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord! 

But  the  convention  took  no  action ;   the  sentiment  of  the 
i  society  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  declaration  I  so  earnestly  desired. 
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Of  this  convention,  held  in  Foundry  M.  E.  Church,  the  most 
notable  feature  was  the  large  attendance  from  the  Southern  states, 
a  delegation  of  thirty  or  more  from  a  majority  of  these  states, 
being  present,  headed  by  Mrs.  Sallie  F.  Chapin. 

At  this  convention  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

' '  Resolved^  That  wisdom  dictates  the  Do-every  thing  policy ; 
Constitutional  Amendment,  where  the  way  is  open  for  it ;  '  Home 
Protection  '  [i.  e.,  the  vote  for  women  on  the  temperance  question 
only],  where  Home  Protection  is  the  strongest  rallying;  cry; 
Ivjual  Franchise,  where  the  votes  of  women  joined  to  those  of 
men  can  alone  give  stability  to  temperance  legislation." 

The  Plan  of  Work  Committee  also  recommended  : 

"A  Committee  on  Franchise  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fur- 
nish advice,  instruction  and  assistance  to  states  that  so  desire,  in 
inaugurating  measures  for  securing  and  using  woman's  ballot  in 
the  interest  of  temperance, " 

The  Southern  delegation  requested  permission  not  to  vote 
upon  these  measures,  but  showed  a  degree  of  tolerance  not  to 
have  been  expected  of  them  at  their  first  convention.  Besides, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  was  present  as  a  visitor,  was  introduced  on 
motion  of  a  delegate  and  publicly  kissed  by  an  enthusiastic 
Quaker  lady  from  the  West.  All  this  had  alarmed  the  conserv- 
atives, and  a  few  of  them  withdrew,  stating  that  they  could  no 
longer  keep  us  company. 

The  New  7'ork  Tribune^  which  had  never  reported  our  work, 
nor  shown  the  least  interest  in  our  proceedings  except  as  an  antag- 
onist, now  came  out  with  displayed  headlines  announcing  that  our 
society  had  ' '  split  in  two. ' '  The  facts  were  that  out  of  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  delegates,  only  twelve  to  fifteen  dele- 
gates left  us.  They  made  immediate  overtures  to  the  Southern 
women  to  join  them,  stating  that  "then  there  would  be  a  con- 
servative movement  divested  of  the  radicalism  that  was  destroy- 
ing this  one  "  ;  but  the  Southern  ladies  said,  "  they  had  seceded 
once,  and  found  it  did  n't  work."  Not  one  of  them  joined  the 
ixicticontents,  but  the  latter  formed  themselves  into  the  ' '  National 
Woman's  Evangelical  Temperance  Union,"  which  had,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  auxiliaries,  but  soon  died  for  lack  of  members. 

At  this  convention  the  constitution  was  so  changed  that 
actual  membership  became  the  basis  of  representation  instead  of, 
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as  heretofore,  allowing  so  many  delegates  to  each  congressional 
district,  110  matter  how  few  its  white  ribbon  women. 

New  women  came  to  us  continually  with  l)right  ideas  about 
the  work.  Personal  initiative  was  at  a  premium  and  a  new 
k'partment  usually  developed  from  the  advent  of  a  woman  with 
a  mission,  to  whom,  after  a  study  of  her  character  and  reputation, 
we  gave  a  com-m\'^s\on.  We  thus  conserved  enthusiasm  and 
attached  experts  to  our  society. 
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In  August  of  1882,  a  "Home  Protection  Convention"  met 
in  Chicago,  to  which  rallied  the  "  eld  liners  "  as  well  as  tlie  iitwl 
converts.     There  were  present  three  hundred  and  forty-one  dele- 
gates from  twenty-two  states,      A  substantial  reorganization  nf 
the  party  followed,  the  name  becoming  ' '  Prohibition  Home  Pro- 
tection Party."     Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  was  made  chair- 1 
man  of  the  national  committee,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jutkins,  sucretan-. 
I  there  became  officially  related,  to  a  political  party  as  a  member  I 
of  its  central  committee  and  have  been  thus  related  almost  ever 
since.     A  new  force  was  added  to  the  Prohibitionists  by  means  of 
this  convention,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Crusade  movement  and  [ 
consisting  of  men  and  women  who  had  dearly  loved  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  who  retired  from  it  with  unaffected  sorrow. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  renewed  the  political  attack, 
closing  my  annual  address  before  our  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian  Temperance  Union  Convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  witli| 
these  words: 

Protection  must  be  administered  through  a  mighty  executive  force  ami 
we  call  that  force  a  party.  Happily  for  us,  what  was  our  earnest  expectation 
last  year,  is  our  realization  to-day.  The  Prohibition  Home  Protection  I'arty 
stands  forth  as  woman's  answered  prayer.  In  the  great  convention  of  last 
August  at  Chicago,  where  three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates  rcpresenttti 
twenty-two  states,  where  North  and  South  clasped  hands  in  a  union  ne.er 
to  be  broken,  we  felt  that  the  brave  m^n  who  there  combined  their  cnerg} 
and  faith  were  indeed  come  unto  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

"The  right  is  always  expedient,"  and  the  note  of  warning  which  this 
nonpartisan  convention  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  partisans  will  sen-e  the 
cause  of  constitutional  amendment  far  better  than  the  timid  policy  of  silence. 
It  will  help,  not  hinder,  our  ouM^d  march  ;  for  we  must  each  year  fall  back- 
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ward  if  we  do  not  advance.  God's  law  of  growth  does  not  exempt  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Therefore  I  call  to  you  once  more, 
sisters  beloved,  ''Let  Us  Go  Fonvard !  ''  As  we  now  proceed  with  the 
(iutii  s  in  whose  sacred  name  we  are  met,  let  it  be  said  of  ns  as  of  a  j^ifted 
Southern  statesman,  whose  biof^raphy  I  have  read  in  the  Courier-Journal , 
since  coining  here:  "  He  never  questions  the  motives  of  men.  He  always 
arf,nies  the  merits  of  the  case."  As  the  great  general  said  to  the  boatman, 
so  the  temperance  cause  is  saying  here  to  us,  ' '  Remember,  you  carry  Cicsar 
and  his  fortunes."  God  grant  that  we  may  be  so  wise  and  gentle  that  the 
cause  we  love  shall  not  be  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 

"We  have  no  time  to  waste 

In  critic's  sneer  or  cynir's  bark, 

Quarrel  or  reprimand ; 

'  Twill  soon  be  dark  ; 

Then  choo.se  thine  aim 

And  may  God  speed  the  mark." 

But  I  saw  that  the  convention  was  reluctant  to  tnake  this 
new  departure.  Profoundly  convinced  that  it  ought  to  do  so,  I 
sought  my  friend,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Carhart,  then  president  of  Iowa 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  asked  her  to  write 
a  resolution  bearing  on  the  subject.  She  told  me  afterward  that 
she  went  alone  into  an  undistdrbed  corner  of  the  church,  lifted 
up  her  heart  to  God  in  prayer,  and  wrote  the  following,  which 
was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity : 

''Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  day  that  gives  recognition 
to  our  prohibition  principles  by  political  partisans  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  influence  the  best  men  in  all  communities  to  commit 
themselves  to  that  party,  by  whatever  name  called,  that  shall 
Siive  to  them  the  best  embodiment  of  prohibition  principles,  and 
will  most  surely  protect  our  homes.  " 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  most  people  are  more  afraid  of 
words  than  of  ideas,  and  as  this  resolution  avoided  naming  any 
party,  while  really  pointing  one  out  by  its  description,  the  con- 
vention passed  it  with  very  little  difficulty. 

At  this  convention,  Our  Union  was  consolidated  with  The 
Signal  and  removed  to  Chicago.  The  Flower  Mission,  Kitchen 
Garden  and  other  departments  of  work  were  added,  and  prejudices 
against  the  public  work  of  women  were  broken  down  as  never 
before  among  the  Southern  people.  The  number  of  delegates 
present  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  from  twenty-seven  states. 
Receipts  from  state  auxiliaries,  $4,046.     The  next  year  we  called 

"our  temperance  round-up," 
borrowing  the  expressive  phrase  ^  the  Western  plains.    I  was 
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determined  that  the  completion  of  the  first  Gospel  Temperance 
Decade  should  see  every  state  and  territory  in  the  nation  visited 
by  me  and  organized  if  possible.  Helped  by  the  railroad  men  to 
passes,  replenished  financially  by  an  appropriation  of  $30(5  from 
the  Good  Templars  of  California,  and  personal  gifts  from  Dr. 
McDonald  of  San  Francisco,  Captain  Charles  Goodall,  of  the 
Oregon  Steamship  Company,  and  other  wealthy  friends  (for  I 
had  no  salary  until  1886),  I  went  the  rounds  accompanied  by 
Anna  Gordon.  The  Pacific  Coast  friends  gave  us  royal  grccliiiK 
everywhere.  We  visited  thirty-three  towns  in  California,  went 
to  Oregon  by  steamer,  and  worked  in  that  state  and  alonj.^  tlie 
wonderful  Puget  Sound  Coast,  visiting  British  Columbia  and  go- 
ing by  the  Snake  River  to  Lewiston,  the  fonner  capital  of  Idaho, 
the  only  town  ever  quarantined  against  us,  so  far  as  I  renienil)er. 
The  "municipal  authorities,"  learning  of  our  intended  visit, 
declared  that  on  account  of  the  danger  resulting  from  diphtheritic 
contagion,  no  public  meeting  could  be  held.  But  we  had  traveled 
thirty-six  hours  by  river  steamer  for  the  express  purjiose  of  meet- 
ing the  good  women  at  this  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Snake  River 
and  did  not  propose  to  be  defeated.  Mrs.  Judge  Buck,  our  hostess, 
went  out  and  arranged  for  a  parlor  meeting  at  a  friend's  honse, 
we  adopted  a  constitution  and  appointed  officers  for  Idaho, 
finished  up  our  convention  and  had  an  ice-cream  reception  in  the 
omnibus  as  we  went  back  to  the  steamer,  and  instead  of  shaking 
the  dust  off  our  feet  we  waved  our  handkerchiefs  in  loving  adieu 
to  the  band  of  devoted  women  who  had  thus  stood  by  us,  as  the 
river  bank  receded  and  the  swift  wheel  bore  us  back  from  this 
nook  and  corner  to  the  broad  highways  of  civilization  and  philan- 
thropy. Some  account  of  that  long  trip — covering  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  miles — is  given  in  the  car-windov/  jottings 
of  the  "Traveler's "  department  of  this  volume 


OUR  FIRST  DECADE. 

At  Detroit,  in  October  of  1883,  we  celebrated  our  First 
Decade  with  rejoicings,  every  state  and  territory  having  that 
year  been  visited,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  set  in  motion  not  only  as  a  local,  but  also  as  a  state  and 
territorial  society  duly  constituted,  and  with  regularly  elected 
officers,  not  chosen  by  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
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ance  Union,  but  by  conventions  held  for  that  purpose  in  each  one 
of  the  forty-eight  subdivisions  of  the  United  States — Alaska  not 
included. 

Ill  this  Detroit  convention  we  had  an  able  and  spirited 
debate  on  the  resolution  favoring  equal  suffrage,  which  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted.  The  following  on  political  prohi- 
bition were  also  adopted  practically  without  debate: 

''Resolved,  That  we  lend  our  influence  to  that  party,  by 
wlin.tever  name  called,  which  shall  furnish  the  best  embodi- 
iiiciit  of  prohibition  principles  and  will  most  surely  protect  our 
liomes. 

''Resolved,  That  effort  be  made  to  secure  in  each  state  and 
territory,  non-partisan  prohibition  conventions  of  men  and  women 
before  ilie  parly  nominating  conventions  of  1884  are  held.  At 
such  conventions,  efforts  shall  be  made  to  unite  electors  in  dec- 
laration that  they  will  vote  with  no  party  that  has  not  prohi- 
bition in  its  platform.  These  conventions  .shall  adjourn  to  meet 
after  the  last  nominating  convention  nas  been  held. ' ' 

This  was  intended  to  educate  and  urge  men  to  the  duty  of 
forcing  the  prohibition  issue  upon  the  old  parties  if  possible,  and 
if  unsuccessful  in  that,  to  put  upon  the  same  men  such  compul- 
sion of  reason  and  conscience  as  would  drive  them  into  the  party 
that  did  make  prohibition  its  issue — primary  and  supreme. 

A  memorial  to  the  presidential  nominating  conventions  was 
adopted,  asking  for  a  plank  in  their  platforms  in  favor  of  submit- 
ting the  question  of  national  prohibition  to  the  people,  and  it  was 
made  my  duty  to  present  the  same.  Another  memorial  asking 
the  ballot  for  women  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  National 
Congress. 

The  "World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union"  was 
projected  and  the  general  officers  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  were  made  a  standing  committee 
of  correspondence  and  organization  for  that  movement.  Five 
fraternal  delegates  were  present  from  Canada,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Letitia  Youmans,  president  of  Dominion  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Total  delegates  present,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two,  from  twenty-eight  states  and  territories.  Total  receipts 
$5,045,  balance  in  treasury,  $919.  No  salaries  were  paid  up  to 
this  date,  save  jjSi.ooo  a  year  to  our  corresponding  secretary. 
25 
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Towers  and  Bastions  of  Petition." 


The  following  extracts  from  my  annual  address  at  Detroit, 
show  the  thought  and  purpose  of  that  time  : 

"  We  are  wiser  than  we  were  ;  our  intellects  ought  to  be  all  aflame  with 
clear  and  penetrating  thought.  We  are  more  loving-hearted  than  we  were ; 
our  sympathies  ought  to  move  with  more  compassionate  enthusiasm  to  the 
rescue  where  the  onslaught  is  most  fierce  and  the  crisis  most  inevitable. 
We  have  a  steadiness  of  purpose  that  comes  of  faith  in  God,  and  our  wills 
ought  to  fly  with  resistless  sweep  to  the  execution  of  both  thought  and  sym- 
pathy in  glow  ing  deeds. 

Revolutior.s  never  move  backward.  Pillar  of  cloud,  pillar  of  fire,  where 
dost  thou  lead?  This  question  has  burned  in  my  heart  as  I  read  the  news  of 
our  defeat  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  ;  our  victory  in  the  states  that  haviiiij 
eyes,  have  also  ;  een— the  Buckeye  and  the  Hawkey  e !  Sisters,  we  must  send 
the  pica  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"'  into  the  national  conventions  oftlie 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  when,  six  months  hence,  ilicy  meet  to 
select  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  these  United  States.  Thank  God, 
the  nation  has  one  senator  who  declares  his  purpose  to  insist  on  a  prohibitory 
constitutional  amendment  plank  i"  the  plactorm  of  his  party .  You  know  his 
name  :  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  the  Old  Granite  State.  I<et  us  give  eini)hasis 
to  his  demand  by  rolling  in  such  petitions  in  its  support  as  never  before 
bomljarded  a  political  assembly  !  Let  us  redeem  the  pledge  made  to  the 
senator  when  he  addressed  our  Washington  convention,  by  intretichiiij; 
him  behind  such  towers  and  bastions  of  petition  as  will  give  decisive  courajje 
to  the  good,  and  bring  confusion  to  the  counsels  of  the  base.  All  honor  to 
the  gallant  Republicans  of  Iowa  !  Every  true  woman's  heart  blesses  them 
with  their  rallying  cry  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  But  there  is  not  an  organ 
of  their  party  outside  that  state  which  has  not  pierced  them  like  a  javelin, 
nor  a  leader  in  its  counsels  who  has  not  jeered  them  as  the  Don  Quixote  of 
the  party  camp.  In  Ohio  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  planted 
himself  squarely  on  a  license  platform  ;  the  leading  organs  exhausted  con 
tempt  and  sarcasm  upon  our  cause  before  the  election,  and  bitterest  curses 
since,  while  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  carelessness  or  complicity,  or 
both,  have  combined  with  Democratic  treachery  to  render  doubtful  or  futile 
the  most  sacred  "  counts  "  known  to  the  annals  of  this  country,  of  votes 
' '  for  God  and  Home  and  Native  Land."  But  if  the  party  that  in  1S72  at  the 
dictation  of  theGermans  passed  the  "  Herman  Raster  Resolution,"  iincuded 
as  a  stab  at  prohibitory  legislation  ;  if  the  party  that  now  champions  license 
and  deludes  the  unwary  with  the  prefix  "high,"  turns  a  deaf  car  to  our 
prayer  ;  and  if  the  party  of  Judge  Hoadley  remains  true  to  its  alliance  with 
the  rum-power,  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  and  our  petitions  are  once  more 
trampled  under  footof  men,  I  ask  what  then  would  be  the  dutyof  the  hour' 
O  friends,  God  hath  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness.  There  is  still  a 
party  in  the  land  to  be  helped  onward  to  success  by  women.  There  is  one 
now  despised  for  the  single  reason  that  it  lacks  majorities  and  commands  no 
high  positions  as  thft  rewards  of  skillful  leadership  or  wily  caucusing,  but 
which  declares  as  its  cardinal  doctrine,  that  a  government  is  impotent  i"- 
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deed  which  cannot  protect  the  lowliest  home  within  its  borders  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  vilest  saloon  that  would  destroy  tliat  home.     It  declares 
all  other  issues  trifling  when  compared  with  this,  and  insists  that  tlie  "  home 
i^uards "   shall   be   armed  with  the  ballot  as  a  Home  Protection  weapon. 
Here,  then,  let  us  invest  our  loyalty,  our  faith  and  works,  our  son.i^s  and 
prayers.     To-day  that  party  is   Endymion,  the   unknown   youth,  but  the 
friendship  of  Diana,    the  clear-eyed  queen  of  heaven,   shall   make   for  it 
friends,  everywhere,  until    it  becomes  regnant,  and  the  two  reign  side  by 
side.    The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  never  weak,  but  it  is 
a  giant  now.     The  Pacific  Coast,  the  New  Northwest,  the  vSouth  are  all  with 
us  to-day.     But  yesterday,  Mary  A.   Livermcre,  of  Massachusetts,  sent  to 
Sallie  F.  Chapin,  of  South  Carolina,  our  forces  being  in  convention  assem- 
bled in  both  states,  this  telegraphic  message  :  "  If  your  heart  is  as  our  heart, 
<4ive  us  thy  hand."  Back  came  this  message  from  our  gifted  vSoulhern  leader: 
"  For  God  and  Home  and  Native  Land,  we'll  give  you  both  our  heart  and 
liaiul.''      The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  headed  by  a  Wood- 
bridge,  an  Aldrich,  a  Lathrap,  West  and  Stevens,  with  the  flush  and  i)restige 
of  success,  can  not  go  forth  in  vain.     Auxiliaries  are  in  every  imj)ortant 
town  of  all  the  nation,  sometimes  ambushed,  it  is  true,  little  thought  of 
by  the  great  public,  but  ready  to  execute  with  promptness  all  military  orders 
wisely  planned  and  gently  given.     Our  work  grows  most  rapidly  where  the 
need  is  most  imminent.     Witness  Ohio,  with  five  hundred  unions  this  year, 
out-leaping  by  half,  its  jirevious  record,  and  forcing  the  issue  of  prohibition 
with  a  persistence  like  that  of  gravitation,  and  a  faith  high  as  the  hope  of  a 
saint,  and  deep  as  the  depth  of  a  drunkard's  despair.     Uook  at  Iowa,  where 
Judith  F;ilen  Foster  started  five  years  ago  with  a  petition  of  wliich  few  took 
note,  Init  which,  like  the  genii  of  Arabian  story,  "expanded  its  pitiions  in 
nebulous    bars"    until    the  Woman's   Christian  Temperance  Union    has 
"Moulded  a  mighty  state's  decree,  and  shaped  the  whisper  of  the  throne" 
front  which  a  sovereign  people  declares  its  sovereign  will.     Look  at  (jcorgia 
and  I'lorida,  where  the  petitions  of  our  women  last  winter  resulted  in  the 
adv;nice  step  of  local  option  ;  and  Arkansas,  where  their  efforts  secured  the 
banislunent  of  saloons  from  seventy-five  counties  by  the  united  signatures 
of  men  and  women.     Look  at  Vermont,   New  Hampshire  autl  Michigan, 
where  we  have  already  won  the  battle  for  compulsory  scientific  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  temperance,  and  tell  us,  has  not  God  chosen  the  Crusade 
Army  to  be  His  warriors,  indeed  ?     Let  no  man  say,   "  I'ut  you  have  not  the 
ballot  yet,  and  must  not  expect  recognition  from  a  party."     He  it  well  un- 
derstood, we  do  not  come  as  empty-handed  suppliants,  but  as  victorious 
allies.     Our  soldiers  are  not  raw  recruits,  but  veterans,  wearing  well-won 
laurels.     We  have  no  more  to  gain  than  God  has  given  us  to  bestow.     Let 
not  the  lessons  of  history  be  disregarded.     Of  old  the  world  had  its  Semir- 
auiis  and  Dido,  its  Zenobia  and  Boadicea,  nay,  be'ter  still,  its  INIiriam  and 
IXliorah.     Later  on,  Russia  had  her  Catherine,  and  Ungland  her  Kli/abeth. 
liut  in  my  thoughts  I   always  liken  the  Wom.in's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  the  Joan  of  Arc,  whom  God  raised  up  for  I'rance,  and  who,  in  spite 
iif  their  muscle  and  their  military  prowess,  beat  the  iCnglish  and  crowned  her 
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king  !  But  evermore  she  heard  and  heeded  heavenly  voices,  and  God  Krant 
that  wc  may  hear  and  heed  them  evermore  !  To  the  martyrdom  of  public 
rebuke  ;md  criticism  tliey  will  surely  lead  us,  a  sacrifice  not  easy  for  ^'ciitle 
hearts  to  bear  ;  doubtless,  also,  with  some  of  us,  to  the  actual  martyrdom  by 
which  a  national  history  becomes  heroic,  but  following  where  those  voices 
lead,  we  shall  steadily  pass  onward  from  the  depths  of  this  world's  ]iaiii  to 
the  hfcightsof  eternity's  peace,  and,  bestof  all,  we  shall  helpto  lift  Humanity, 
so  weak  and  so  bewildered,  nearer  to  the  law,  the  life,  the  freedom  of  God 
in  Christ  our  Lora." 

A  stront^  controversy  arose  about  the  form  of  our  Mem- 
orial to  the  national  political  conventions.  The  word  used  was 
"  Memorial  "  and  I  supposed  the  description  of  my  ])lan  as  j^ivcn 
in  the  foregoing  address  was  unmistakable.  I  had  said  that  we 
would  intrench  Senator  Blair  in  the  Republican  convention, 
behind  "towers  and  Ixistions  of  petition  "  sufficient  to  "give 
decisive  courage  to  the  good  and  bring  confusion  to  the  counsels 
of  the  base;  "  that  we  wotild  roll  in  such  petitions  as  had  never 
before  bombarded  a  political  a.ssembly,  in  support  of  a  Prohibi- 
tion plank,  and  would  "redeem  the  pledge  made  to  the  Senator 
when  he  addressed  our  Washington  convention  in  1881.  "  A 
reference  to  the  record  of  that  convention  shows  that  we  then  and 
there  promised  one  million  names  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors,  fermented  and  distilled. 

Because  the  passages  in  my  address  where  T  argued  this 
petition  were  more  earnestly  applauded  than  any  others  :  because 
m  tabulating  my  recommendations  I  had  called  it  a  "  Memorial," 
the  terms  "Petition"  and  "Memorial"  being  interchangeable: 
because  nothing  to  the  contrary  was  said  when  the  exact  word- 
ing of  my  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  I 
claimed  that  a  general  circulation  of  the  Memorial  should  be  had 
in  every  hamlet  and  city  of  the  nation,  hoping  tints  to  bring  upon 
the  Republican  Convention  such  a  pressure  that  the  Proliibitiuu 
plank  would  be  adopted. 

And  now  arose  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa,  until  this  time 
ray  warm  and  earnest  coadjutor  in  every  measure  that  had  come 
before  our  conventions,  in  so  much  that  we  two  were  called  "the 
wheel-horses  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  wagon,  "  but  who  (the  Conven 
tion  being  adjourned  and  Executive  Committee  scattered)  insisted 
that  this  was  to  be  a  Memorial  in  the  sense  of  a  document  signed 
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only  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  In  this  greatest  surprise  and  disappointment  of  my 
life  as  a  temperance  worker,  I  turned  to  the  women  of  Illinois, 
meeting  with  them  in  Bloomington  at  their  mid-j'ear  Executive 
Coniniittee.  They  had  invited  Mrs.  Foster  to  be  present  and, 
weary  as  they  were  of  the  petition  work  in  which  they  had  largely 
lost  faith,  influenced  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
G.  Ilibben,  then  a  devoted  Republican,  and  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Foster's  eloquent  presentation  of  her  vievvs,  they  begged  me  not 
to  insist  upon  a  popular  petition,  but  to  be  content  with  a  simple 
memorial  in  the  sense  of  that  word  upon  which  Mrs.  Foster  in- 
sisted, viz.,  a  request  officially  signed  by  the  state  and  national 
officers. 

Twice  in  my  life  I  have  been  moved  to  bitter  tears,  by 
the  contradictions  of  my  public  environment.  Once,  when  I 
left  the  Woman's  College  at  Evanston,  and  now  in  the  Illinois 
Executive  Committee.  I  had  believed  with  my  inmost  heart  in 
that  great  popularly -signed  Memorial,  as  an  object-lesson  that 
should  condense  and  crystallize  the  thought  and  purpose  of 
-Vmerican  manhood  for  the  protection  of  the  home  by  Prohibition 
ballots.  I  solemnl}'  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  convention  was 
with  me  in  this  understanding,  and  that  faithful  hands  were 
ready  to  carry  out  the  work  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
i,^reatness  of  the  crisis  and  the  sacredness  of  the  interests  involved. 
But  after  strong  crying  and  tears  on  the  part  of  man)-  of  us  who 
liowed  together  in  prayer,  seeking  for  guidance,  I  promised  that 
I  would  commend  to  the  general  officers  (all  of  wh.)m  understood 
tlie  convention  to  mean  what  I  did),  an  official  rather  than  a 
popular  Memorial.  But  they  did  not  agree  to  this  and  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  was  convened  at  Indianapolis  —  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  our  history,  thiis  far — to  decide  the  weighty  ques- 
tion. Only  seven  out  of  forty-eight  members  answered  the 
call,  distance  and  expense  being  the  chief  explanation  of  their 
tailure  to  appear.  These  declared  their  l)elief  that  mj^  luider- 
>tanding  was  the  correct  one,  but  we  all  desired  the  opinion  of 
the  entire  committee,  and  so  sent  out  the  question  by  letter,  to 
which,  almost  without  dissent,  the  answer  came  that  a  petition 
numerously  signed  was  what  they  understood  the  convention  to 
mean  in  its  u.se  of  the  word,  "  Memorial." 
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But  the  time  was  now  far  spent  for  securing  a  million  names  or 
anything  approaching  that  number  and  only  an  official  Memorial 
could  be  prepared.  I  have  always  thought  that  this  decisioii 
hindered  the  growth  of  our  party,  believing  that  a  national  can- 
vass with  the  petition  as  an  educating  force,  would  have  enlisted 
an  armj-  of  men  in  the  old  ])arties  whose  decision,  when  llicse 
parties  denied  their  prayer,  would  have  been  like  that  (jf  (xover- 
nor  St.  John,  to  "come  out  from  among  them  and  be  separate.  " 

While  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  this 
unprofitable  difficulty  on  hand,  during  the  winter  of  18S4,  the 
Prohibition  Home  Protection  party  had  another.  Our  honored 
friends,  the  "old  liners,  "  who  had  stood  sponsors  for  the  party 
at  its  birth,  had  three  points  of  disagreement  with  the  new- 
comers :  Our  favorite  name  of  ' '  Home  Protection  ' '  was  distaste- 
ful to  them  because  an  innovation,  and  the  purpose  we  had  to 
hold  the  national  convention  in  Chicago  was  distasteful  also; 
they  wanted  it  held  in  the  East;  besides  all  this,  they  thought 
we  should  not  wait  for  the  old  parties,  but  hold  our  convention 
earliest  of  all.  Hon.  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  was  strenuous  on  all  these 
points,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  man  in  the  party 
at  that  time.  Although  the  ' '  new-comers  ' '  were  confident  of  a 
majority  and  clearly  had  one  in  the  Central  Committee,  we  felt 
the  vital  importance  of  unity  in  these  decisions  as  to  time  and 
place.  A  commission  was  now  given  me  by  my  associates  on  the 
connnittee,  of  which  I  have  always  felt  proud;  they  sent  me  to 
Norwalk  to  see  Mr.  Stewart.  He  received  Miss  Gordon  and  nie 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  coming  with  his  daughter  to  meet  us 
at  the  early  morning  train,  and  introducing  us  to  his  pleasant 
home  where  his  wife  had  prepared  for  us.  A  man  of  college 
education  and  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  Mr.  Stewart  had  felt  die 
"slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  "  because  of  his  polit- 
ical Prohibition  sentiments  and  deeds.  His  fellow  townsmen 
had  even  condescended  so  far  as  to  change  the  name  of  a  street 
named  in  his  honor,  and  to  make  him  unmistakably  aware  of 
their  social  as  well  as  their  political  hostility.  After  a  friendly 
talk  we  agreed  to  disagree  in  this  way;  Mr.  Stewart  conceded 
the  time  and  I  the  place.  Pittsburgh  was  the  choice  of  the  "old 
liners,"  and  this  Chicago  granted,  while,  in  deference  to  our  cal- 
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low  wish  to  "give  the  Republicans  one  more  chance,"  the  con- 
vention was  to  follow  theirs.     It  now  became  my  duty  to  wend 
my  solitary  way,  after  the  manner  of  G.  P.  R.  James's  strategic 
li')rsenian,  to  the  four  national  conventions.    Never  having  seen  a 
political  convention  of  any  sort,  I  was  quite  shy  and  sat  in  a  box 
at  the  Indianapolis  Opera  House  with  Mrs.  Zerelda  Wallace  beside 
me,  while  Rev,  Dr.  Gilbert  Delamater  presented  to  the  Greenback 
Convention  our  White  Ribbon  Memorial  in  a  fine  speech,  recei\-e(l 
with  hand-clappings  by  the  good  men  and  women  delegates  there 
gathered.     But  when  it  came  1)ack  from  the  committee  to  which, 
without  debate,  it  was  referred,  it  had  suffered  a  sea-change  into 
nothing  rich,    nor,  alas,  strange.     The   temperance  plank  was 
suspicicjusly  succinct,  and  stated  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
relative  to  the  liquor  traffic  ought  to  be  submitted;  but  how  near 
a  relative  —  whether  a  third  cousin  or  a  mother-in-law,  was  not 
indicated.     This  was  not  specially  encouraging,  and  like  poor 
Joe  ill  Dickens'  story,   I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,    "  Move 
on  !"     In  the  great  Exposition  Building  of  Chicago  the  "  Party 
of  Moral  Ideas  ' '  had  gathered  up  its  leaders.     Although  I  had 
lieen  working  with  the  Prohibition  party,  my  final  farewell  was 
not  yet  said  to  the  Republican.     I  had  yet  fond  and  foolish  hopes 
t  lat  it  might  take  advanced  ground,  though  the  difficulties  seemed 
insuperable  and  I  believed  that  it  and  every  other  party  should 
lie  obliged  to  go  on  record  for  or  against  the  grandest  living  issue  : 
Home  or  Saloon  Protection,  which  shall  it  be  ? 

Having  been  often  urged  to  do  so  I  will  here  write  out  some 
account  of  my  visit  to  tlie  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1884.  Commissioned  by  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  I  took  the 
meuorial  of  our  .society  to  the  Exposition  Building  and  placed 
it  i:i  the  hands  of  Hon.  Mr.  Donan,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  dele- 
i;at)on,  who  presented  it  in  due  form  and  it  was  referred  without 
debate  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire  then  set  at  work  to  secure  the  opportunity  for  a  brief 
hearing  before  that  committee.  Similar  demands  from  other 
societies,  reformers,  etc.,  were  many  and  urgent ;  I  think  it  was 
not  until  the  day  before  the  resolutions  were  presented,  that  we 
obtained  an  audience. 

My  impression  is  that  this  took  place  during  the  noon  recess. 
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Word  was  sent  me  at  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
Headquarters  that  the  Senator  had  been  successful,  and  I  asked 
Mrs.  Mary  13.  Willard,  editor  of  our  organ,  The  Union  Sii^nal, 
and  Miss  Helen  L.  Hood,  corresponding  secretary  of  Illinois 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Uni(m,  to  go  with  me.  \\\. 
were  escorted  to  the  connnittee  room  at  the  appointed  time  and 
ft)und  but  few  of  the  members  present — they  being  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  the  door  of  which  was,  I  think,  open.  I  know  tliat 
tobacco  smoke  was  most  uncomfortably  noticeable  throughoui 
our  stay,  though  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  smoked  in  our 
presence,  but  the  room  was  thoroughly  distasteful,  almost  sicken- 
ing to  us,  by  reason  of  the  sight  of  the  many  much-used  spittoons 
and  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  blue  cloud  of  smoke. 

We  three  women  sat  in  one  corner  on  a  sofa,  feeling  very 
much  like  mariners  stranded  on  a  lee  shore.  There  was  no  gati 
ing  for  us  or  notice  taken  of  our  presence  by  any  one  so  far  as  I 
remember.  We  were  not  asked  what  votes  we  could  deliwr  or 
questioned  in  any  way  whatever.  Senator  Blair  gathered  in  ;b 
many  as  he  could  of  the  committee  and  asked  for  a  hearinJ,^ 
He  then  began  to  speak  of  our  mission  and  after  a  few  niinntts 
was  called  to  order  and  a  motion  made  that  the  length  of  time  to 
be  granted  be  now  fixed.  The  Senator  asked  that  we  might  have 
half  an  hour  but  was  greeted  by  a  vigorous  "  no  "  from  severil 
thrcjats.  Some  one,  I  never  knew  who,  then  moved  that  fifteen 
mimites  be  the  limit,  and  this  carried,  though  there  were  several 
sharp  negatives.  I  then  rose,  took  out  my  watch,  made  my 
speech  in  thirteen  minutes  and  we  at  once  withdrew.  As  we  did 
so,  several,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  members  of  the  committee  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  us,  some  expressing  their  sympa- 
thy and  hope  that  favorable  action  might  be  taken. 

My  speech  read  thus  : 

Genti,f,mkn — The  temperance  women  of  America  have  never  l)cfore 
asked  for  one  moment  of  yonr  time.  Thousands  of  them  have  worked  and 
prayed  for  your  success  in  the  heroic  days  gone  by,  but  up  to  this  hour  they 
have  knd  no  tax  on  the  attention  of  the  people's  representatives  in  presi- 
dential convention  assembled.  Though  the  position  is  a  new  one,  I  can  not 
count  myself  other  than  at  home  in  your  presence,  gentlemen,  as  you  npr;- 
sent  that  great  party  which,  on  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  my  honond  father 
helped  to  Iniild,  and  whose  early  motto  roused  m)'  girlish  enthusiasm,  "  I'ree 
soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men."  But  I  re^joice  to-day  in  tht 
sisterhood   of   the  women's    party — the   Woman's  Christian  Tcmiieiance 
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rnion— where  I  may  march  side  by  side  with  that  brilliant  ,S.,iithern  leader, 
SaUie  r\  Chapiii,  (jf  South  Carolina,  who,  in  our  new  anti-slavery  war,  the 
fight  for  a  free  brain,  is  my  beloved  eoadjutor. 

I  am  here  in  no  individual  >  haraeter,  l)ut  as  a  delefratec!  representative 
of  the  Woman's  Clir'-tiaii  Tenq  ranee  Union  of  forty-eight  states  and  terri- 
tories, inclndin>{  the  )istrict  of  Columbia,  to  present  to  you  the  memorial 
of  the  American  hoi.c  aj^^ainst  llie  Ameriean  saloon.  You  will  notice  that 
we  niakf  ii'>  note  of  foreign  drinking  customs,  l)ut  speak  and  work  dirtil'.y 
against  an  institution  which  derives  its  authority  directly  from  our  own  gov- 
(.rniiunt.  Our  society  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  whirlwi'  1  of  the 
Lord  known  as  the  "  Woman's  Teiiii)trance  Crusade,"  of  iS74,  .iiid  stands 
iidl  only  for  total  abstinence  and  i)rohibitioii,  but  for  no  sectarianism  in 
rcli^don,  no  seetion.'ilism  in  poluics,  no  sex  in  citizenship.  We  recogni/e 
state  lights  as  to  the  adoption  of  ihese  principU's,  but  move  forward  in  one 
>;raiul,  solid  plialanx-a  society  as  well  known  in  T'lorida  as  it  is  in  Oregon, 
1)Y  the  results  of  the  last  ten  years'  work  ;  a  society  that  has  an  open  hand 
for  Catholic  and  I'rotcsuuit,  for  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  native  born. 

We  know  that  in  America  the  great  clanging  mill  of  government,  kept 
in  motion  at  enormous  cost,  turns  out  just  one  product,  and  that  is  jjrotec- 
timi  for  life  and  limb  and  j^opeitx .  lUil  it  seems  to  us  women  that  the  citadel 
iif  purity,  tile  ])alladium  of  liberty,  the  home,  <iur  brothers  have  forgotten 
adequately  to  j)rotect.  Therefore-  I  am  here  to-da}'  to  speak  on  Ijehalf  of 
'iiillioiis  of  women,  good  and  true,  but  grieved  and  sorrowful  ;  to  a-^k  that 
the  j,'uaraiitees  and  safegu.ards  of  law  shall  be  stripj)ed  from  the  .saloons  of 
my  rouiitry  ;  that  their  tarnisheil  gold  shall  no  more  pollute  our  treasury, 
.lid  that  the  land  we  love  may  at  once  and  forever  go  out  of  partnership 
^utli  llie  liquor  traffic. 

Gentlemen,  .some  political  party  will  respond  to  this  plea  from  the 
hearts  of  women  asking  for  protection  from  a  stimulant  which  nerves  with 
i!  .n^'erous  strength  the  manly  arm  that  Ood  meant  to  be  woman's  shelter 
and  protection,  so  that  man's  cruelty  becomes  greatest  toward  those  he  loves 
the  lust.  Some  party  will  declare  that  when  our  best  beloved  go  forth  into 
lite's  Ijatlle  they  shall  not  have  to  take  chances  si.  unequal  in  the  fight  for  a 
clear  brain,  nor  run  the  gauntlet  of  saloons  legalizeil  and  .set  along  our 
streets.  Some  party  will  lay  to  heart  this  object-lesson  of  the  "Nation's 
.\niuial  Drink  Bill,"  shown  in  the  chart  I  have  had  placed  before  your  eyes 
t"-day,  with  its  nine  hundred  millions  for  intoxicating  liquors,  to  live  mill- 
ions and  a  half  for  the  sjjread  of  Christ's  gospel. 

The  Crreenback  convention  has  already  received  with  favor  this  memo- 
rial. Senator  Donan,  our  gallant  Iowa  champion,  has  secure<l  its  reading 
in  your  own  great  convention  and  it^•  reference  to  j'our  committee.  To- 
morrow you  will  act  upmi  it.  On  July  >S  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  this  city,  and  on  July  23  to  that  of  the  Prohibition  Home 
Protection  party,  in  rittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  great  chief  of  your  party,  who  was  with  us  as  the  hero  of  your  last 
convention,  said  that  not  in  the  turmoil  of  politics,  but  at  the  sacred  fireside 
hearth,  does  God  prepare  the  verdict  of  a  great,  free  people.     Let  me  say. 
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gentlemen,  that  the  party  that  declares  for  national  prohibition  in  1884  will 
bo  the  one  for  which  the  temperatice  women  of  this  land  will  prav  and 
work,  circulate  literature,  convene  assemblies,  and  do  all  in  our  powfr  to 
secure  its  success.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  these  women  to  be  forgotten  ur 
lightly  esteemed,  as  the  past  has  sufliciently  proved.  While  I  have  tried  to 
speak,  my  spirit  has  been  sustained  and  soothed  by  the  presence  of  that 
devoted  army  which  I  am  here  to  represent.  As  womanly,  as  considerate, 
as  gentle  as  the  women  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  from 
Alabama  to  Wyoming,  would  wish  me  to  be  in  this  presence,  I  have  tried 
to  be — that  I  might  justly  represent  them — good-natured  as  sunshine,  stead- 
fast as  gravitation,  persistent  as  a  Christian's  faith.  I  have  no  harsh  word 
to  speak  of  any.  The  licjuor  trafiic  is  the  awful  heritage  of  a  less  wise,  less 
kind,  and  less  enlightened  past.  For  its  existence  in  this  gentler  a^e  we 
are  all  more  or  less  responsible. 

Let  us  combine  to  put  it  away,  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all."  Daughters  of  heroes  and  sisters  of  patriots  are  those  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  have  dared  to  speak  to-day.  Do  Tocqueville  said:  "Life  is 
neither  a  pleasure  nor  a  pain  ;  it  is  a  serious  business,  to  be  entered  011  with 
courage,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice."  Gentlemen,  in  that  spirit  I  have 
tried  to  speak, — not  because  I  wished  to  be  liear#l,  but  to  represent,  as  best 
I  could,  the  homes  of  America  in  their  sacred  warfare  against  the  .\nierican 
saloon.  May  God  lead  and  guide  us  all  into  lives  and  deeds  of  teuderest 
charity  and  divinest  toil  for  the  sorrowful  and  weak. 

Some  of  us  have  sung  the  Miriam  song  of  this  great  party  in  other  days, 
and  whether  or  not  we  shall,  erelong,  chant  its  re(]uiem,  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  party  shall  be  as  true  to  living  issues  of  the  present  as  it 
was  true  to  living  issues  in  the  past.     For 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

We  ask  you  to  declare  in  favor  of  submitting  to  the  people  a  national 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  I  thank  you  for  this  courteous  hearing. 

I  ought  to  say  that  while  I  spoke,  those  present  listened  re- 
spectfully, so  far  as  I  observed.  Indeed,  I  took  no  special  excep- 
tions to  their  conduct,  which  was,  no  doubt,  from  their  point  of 
view,  altogether  courteous.  They  were  nearly  through  with 
their  report,  the  convention  was  impatiently  waiting,  they  had 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  doing  anything  for  the  temperance 
people,  and,  weary  and  annoyed  as  they  were,  I  think  they  did 
all  in  the  way  of  politeness  that  we  could  expect  from  them.  A 
different  standard  would  most  assuredly  be  applied  by  us  to  the 
Prohibition  party,  as  to  its  manner  of  receiving  ladies,  for  ladies 
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themselves  are  members  of  and  leaders  in  that  part>'.  Tliisbciti.cj 
»o,  there  is,  of  course,  no  sniokinj^  in  the  connuittcc  rooms  of 
Prohihilionists.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  cotnmittec 
lilougcd  to  the  old  regime — they  were,  as  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith  so  often  and  .so  charitably  says  of  people,  "in  their  condi- 
tidiis, '"  and,  being  in  them,  thej*  did  the  best  they  could. 
Whether  or  not  they  received  the  Hrewers'  Conunittee,  and  what 
k\vi\\\  of  time  was  accorded  its  members,  if  received,  I  do  not 
uitheiitically  know.  It  is  said  that  those  men  had  an  hour — I 
ciniiot  say,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  injustice,  least  of  all 
my  political  opponents.  Going  \\\^(^\\  the  platform  of  the  conven- 
tion, thanks  to  a  ticket  from  Senator  HIair,  I  listened  earnestly 
uhilc  Chairman  McKinley,  in  his  grand  voice,  read  the  resolu- 
tinns.  As  he  went  on  I  said  to  myself,  "  Of  course,  ours  will  be 
mar  the  close,  if  there  at  all,  "  but  when  he  had  finished  and 
thtrc  was  not  a  word  for  temperance,  I  said  to  myself: 

"  '  Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered, 
'Tissad  tobe  forgot." 

When  the  report  was  accepted  without  debate  and  without  a 
single  negative  (although  the  Iowa  delegates,  the  Maine  and 
K;lll^as  delegates,  were  out  in  full  fcjrce),  I  said  to  myself, 
Streams  cannot  rise  higher  than  their  fountains;  men  in  the 
states  cannot  rise  superior  to  their  party  nationally,  and  this 
Republican  party,  once  .so  dear  to  me,  I  must  now  leave  because 
iiire  is  the  proof  that  even  good  men  dare  not  stand  by  prohibi- 
tion when  they  meet  upon  a  national  platform.  " 

vSo  then  and  there  I  bade  the  ' '  Grand  Old  Party  ' '  an  ever- 
listing  farewell  and  took  up  my  line  of  march  toward  the  Grand 
Army  of  Reform.  By  this  I  mean,  that  while  I  hi.  d  already  acted 
■vitli  the  Prohibition  party  for  a  brief  period,  I  had  never  until 
nov  utterly  given  up  the  hope  that  the  Republican  party  might 
"0  retrieve  itself  that  we  could  stand  together  for  God  and  Home 
ind  Native  Land. 

The  document  that  I  presented  to  the  four  conventions  read 
fis  follows : 

THE  MEMORIAIv   OF  THE   AMERICAN    HOME    FOR    PROTECTION    FROM   THE 

AMERICAN  SALOON. 

To  the  Naliojtal  Convention  of  the Party  : 

We,  inenibers  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the 
t^nitul  vStates  (and  of  its  forty-eight  state  and.  territorial  Woman's  Christian 
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Temperance  Unions,  with  ttiat  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  herein  roprr 
sented  liy  the  signatures  of  nnr  officers,  believe  that,  while  the  iioisoii  iialni^ 
of  the  nation  can  be  largely  restrained  by  au  appc:*!  to  the  intellect  throuch 
ar<(uiiient,  to  the  heart  throinjh  sym]iath\-  'iid  tr  the  conscience  throiii.1; 
the  motives  of  religion,  the  traffic  in  those  poisons  w'U  be  best  controlled  In 
prohibitory  law. 

We  believe  the  teacirrngs  of  science,  esnerienre  and  the  Cxolden  Ru!, 
combine  to  testify  agains;  the  traffic  in  iiicuuolic  liqnors  as  a  drink,  and  ih  •, 
the  homes  of  America,  wihich  are  the  citaoiEls  of  patriotism,  puntv  and  ha: 
piness,  have  no  enemj'  so  relentless  as  the  American  saloon. 

Therefore,  as  citizens  of  the  Uniteti  Stales,  irrespective  of  sect  orsectio:!. 
Imt  having  deepl}'  at  heart  the  protection  of  our  homes,  we  do  iR-ruiv 
Tespectfully  and  earnestly  petition  you  to  luivocate  and  to  adopt  siuh  iiu,,. 
ures  as  are  requisite  to  the  end  that  prohi!  '  i'  of  the  importation,  exp(ir.,r 
lion,  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  m  s  may  Ijecome  an  nite^'rii:  i 

part  of  the  national  Con»mtution,  and  th.^  party  candidate  shall  \kV 

character  ;ind  j)ublic  pledge  committed  lonal  constitutional  jiroh: 

iloT}-  amendment. 

After  two  such  failures  I  had  litti-   heart  to  approacli  ti; 

iBBBEocrats,  but  iu  loyalty  to  my  appoinoneut  I  had  lhi,s  Lu  nu. 

great  Exposition  Building  was  pack^-d  once  more  with  dck- 

^whose  drink  bill  at  the  Pa'    er  Eou.se  was  no  larger  thai; 

tffiatiof  the  Republicans  liid  been  Ijotb  ca.ses  it  was  inimeus..- 

•  Burke,  of  the  New  Orleans  Tiints-I  "nwcrai,  pre.seiited  ;'.: 

il  which  was  referred  without  debate  to  the  Committer  ■ 

they  reported  again.st  "  sumptuary' laws  th:::  v.\.:.i 

Meanwhile  ame  more  national    party   remi^imt ;   ii;: 

and  to  that  I  went  with  the  rejected  Memorial,  ;  iarrnsii:. 

lie-rt  hencefdrth  to  cast  in  my  lot  jtis*  there. 

THE    PrrrSBFRGH    CONVEX^ 

ft  lae  a  gathering  never  to  be  forgoteen  !  In  oM  "La- 
iggtlt^  Jfeil,"  cradlir  of  the  Republican  piErt\-,  wherx;  in  1X5:^ 
John  P.  !^rie  and  Getirge  W.  Julian  were  nonv-  !  for  jiresideu; 
and  vice^OTKsident,  were  gathered  on  the  raonung  of  July  21 
1S.S4.  over  -ix  hundred  delegates  representing  twenty -eight  stnk"-' 
Women  were  there  in  goodly  numbers,  almost  wholly  inaii  ul 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which,  in  common  will; 
other  tennipjerance  societies,  had  been  invited  to  send  dclegitts 
It  was  a  crowd  not  only  of  "  real  folks"  but  of  "our  folks'  - 
the  non-<lrinking,  non-toliacco-using  home-people,  almost  w.tlv 
out  excepti«i  members  of  the  clnnvh.     Careful   hinds  had  >e- 
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decked  the  old  haJl  wnth  mottoes  and  flags,  pictures  and  banners, 
all  svmbolic  of  "  I 'outi  with  the  sahK)n  and  up  with  the  home." 
\h\\  A.  Woodbrid;,,  '  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  one  of  the  secretaries, 
and  women  were  on  even.'  committee.  After  an  admiral  )li_  achlress 
hv  Ciiairman  Stewrrrt  I  asked  for  three  minutes  in  which  to 
•iieseir.  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Tcm- 
!'Lraiice  tlnion,  which  was  adopted  with  cheers,  and  a  general 

•prising. 

The  following  droll  resolution,  offered  I)>  jwlin  IJoyd  Thomas, 

f  Maryland,  shows   the  paternal  interest  manifested  in  us  I)y 

aders  of  thepart\'  which  in  its  heroic  days  had  waked  the  echoes 

\  this  same  hall  : 

'■  Risolvcd.  That  the  convention  of  the  Prohil)ition  party  rec- 

I'^jnizes  with  due  humility  the  anxious  care  for  the  welfare  of  our 

^IKirty  displayed  by  therei)resentatives  of  the  national  government, 

mho  in  the  persons  of  W.  W.  Dudley,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

i;iii(i  Hon.   Hiram   Price,   Commissioner  of  Indian   Affairs,  have 

iv'nlated  civil  service  rules  and  used  public  time  to  come  to  Pitts- 

imrs;h  and  to  urge  advice  upon  members  of  the  convention,  l)Ut, 

"A'rso/7rd,  that  we  timidly  advance  the  claim  that  the  intel- 

'ij:;eiice  of  this  assembly  is  ample  to  provide  for  its  own  security." 

Heri'   I    met   ffir  the  fust  time  Prof.   Samuel   Dickie,   now 

iihrmiian  of  the  Proliibition  National  Committee.     Mrs.  Marj'T. 

[L..;.;aTip  came  to  me.  saying  :   "  We  have  a  man  in  our  state  who 

caiiTOt  be  excelled  as  a  presiding  officer.   Professor  Dickie,  the 

■'■■■.K-r  of  Albion  colle/e."     I  knew  he  was  wdiat  "  the  com- 

;it:()])ie"  call  "  a  square  man  ,"  square  head  and  shoulders, 

::  Scotch  face,  and  good  vScotch  blood.     We  women  worked 

■:m — he  was  elected  chairman.     I  do  not  .say  we  did  it,  for 

:iot  know. 

■  T'Jeasant  surprise  came  to  me  when  the  Kansas  delegation 
to  represent  its  members  in  seconding  the  nomination 
nor  vSt.  John  for  the  Presidency.     The  stenographer  thus 
1      ny  words  : 

[jl/r,  Chirmvan,  Bivlhers  and  Sisfrrs  in  America'' s  Great  Baltic  for  a  clear 

nraiit: 

Tin  ::iiiifriaiat  lias  been  shall  be.     History  repeats  itse!!.     Thirty-three 

<inh  eiijlit  vearH  before  the  nomiiuition  of  Abraham  Liiirolii  under 

i;;~r;i..  (1  aiipi'ius  ol   llu-  ^anie  iiio\eiiienl,  John  V.  Utile  and  (.ieo.  \V. 

|ul;;iii  \niv  eho^i'n  in  this  hall. 

I^iniiit^  llu'ir  (•au'>ai,irn  a  little  ;'irl,  a  fanner's  daughter  on  the  prairies 
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of  V/isconsin,  sat  up  until  unprecedentcfUy  late  at  nit^dit  to  "  hear  the  mn?| 
from  the  Free-soil  meeting  "  which  her  mother  ami  brother  had  gouei"iii. 
attend  1)ecause  Hale  and  Julian  were  to  speak,  and  she  will  nevtr  lbr"cii!;J 
eagerness  witii  which  she  listened  to  tliat  reeitul.     But  how  little 'lid 
dream  that  in  the  interval  between  those  days  and   thesf  the  wnrM  \\.,;;;;| 
grow  so  tolerant;    old  ])rejudiees  would  roll  away  like  rlou(U  IrIov. 
horizon,  and  women  come  forth  into  public  work  like  singing  birds  ;i;k.- 
thnnder-stonu  !     Least  of  all  could  she  have  imagiiu'dthat  a  royal,  frccH  : 
like  Kansas,  by  unanimous  invitation  of  its  delegation  in  the  seooiKljjrivtl 
"Free-soil"  gathernig  of  Lafayette  Tlull,  would  accord  to  her  the  lioiiiiroij 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Kansas'  greatest  leader.     But  so  it  wastnli^l 

The  heroes  of  America  have  been  from  the  first,  and  will  lie  ui  UilI,;-'., 
men  of  the  people.     The  name  of  John  V.  St.  John,  of  Kans.as,  has  alriiii  ■ 
passed   nito  hi.->l(iry.      1  lis  is  the  rare  and  radiant  fame  that  conus  of  ln-.r,; 
enshrined,  while  yet  ali\f,  in  that  most  majestic  of  Pantheons,  tlu- judj.l.J 
heart.     Our  action  here  iD-da}  will  neither  lift  nor  U)wer  his  position,  i'orl'J 
is  "  Fortune's  now  and  Fame'>;  one  of  the  few,  the  innnorlal  naintsihj 
were  iu)t  liorn  to  die."     His  history,  half  luroic,  half  pathetic,  hasahv;iv,| 
deeply  touched  my  heart,  and  1  rejoice  to  rehearse  it  briefly  here  to-day. 

Brother  and  sister  delegates,  picture  to  yourselves  a  lonesome  link  :.;■ 
low  in  the  wiMerness  of  Indiana  fifty  years  ago,  trying,  single-hanikii. i' 
make  his  way  in  the  world. 

"  Ble.ssiugs  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan." 

Pictnre  an  adventurous  youth  aK,  with  but  a  dollar  in  his  pocht,  hi 
crossed  the  "Big  Mudd),  "  bound  for  I'ike's  Peak,  and,  driving  an  ox-ti.nii 
over  the  Rockies,  "  footed  it  "  to  California.  See  him  next  delving  iiiiliti 
mines  by  day  and  studying  law  by  the  camp-fire  at  evening,     her 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  wliile  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

See  him  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  waiting  for  no  draft,  Inringj 
no  substitute,  but  baring  his  own  breast  to  foemen  who,  thank  Ciud,  tudayf 
are  friends  !  See  him  next  in  the  senate  of  Kansas,  then  twice  elccti-'iiKO^-J 
ernor,  keeping  always  near  the  jieople  and  trusting  them  in  sjiitc  of  a  llimi- j 
sand  warnings  from  political  leaders.  I  saw  him  first  at  Bismarck  Grove. 
Kansas,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse,  when  the  campaign  for  coiistitu  ] 
tional  amendment  was  at  its  height.  As  he  came  forward,  every  man's  Lit  j 
and  every  woman's  handkerchief  waved  high  in  air,  and  wliile  tlieloi;. 
hurrahs  resounded,  I  saw  tears  on  many  a  gentle  face  of  mother,  sisiaj 
wife,  because  they  knew  he  was  defender  of  their  endangered  hnnics. 

They  told  me  in  Topeka,  where  he  had  lived  for  years,  tliatliewa^J 
always  in  his  place  at  church  and  prayer- meeting,  no  mattei-  how  ortkialj 
duties  pressed  upon  him.  They  told  me  how  he  went  to  Leaveinvortli  "luij 
letters  threatening  his  life   warned  him  to  stay  away,  and  being  '"^^  '"] 
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^Tjutc  by  a  temperance  delegation  whose  anxiety  H'as  so  great  they  had  come 
to  protect  him,  he  showed  them  the  letters  of  which,  until  that  moment,  no 
one  Iiad  been  aware,  saying  :  "  Our  cause  must  have  its  martyrs  as  well 
as  heroes,  and  I  might  as  well  be  ready." 

It  seems  to  me  the  world  must  have  in  every  age  the  object-lesson  of 
new  lives  dedicated  to  all  that  most  exalts  humanity,  and  here  we  have 
this  one  which  God  has  set  up  high  where  all  may  read. 

I  never  heard  John  P.  St.  Jolin  traduced,  save  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
saloon.  Tlie  party  that  now  reviles  would  have  adored  him  had  he  been 
Lveii  a  little  less  loyal  to  our  cause.  The  vSenate's  open  door  would  have  been 
just  before  him  if  indeed  he  had  not  entered  it  already.  Rut  now,  forsooth, 
lie  is  "  an  ofiice  seeker  "  when  he  holds  on  high  the  standard  for  us  who  can 
s,'ive  him  nothing  but  our  gratitude  ;  when  he  lays  his  lofty  fame  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  our  holy  cause  ! 

I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  these  glorious  veterans,  John  Russell, 
Jame-:  Black,  anrl  Gideon  T.  Stewart.  History  will  place  their  names  be- 
side those  of  Phillips  and  Garrison  upon  her  roll  of  honor  ;  they  were  the 
adventurous  pioneers  vho  struck  out  into  a  forest  of  jirejudice  au<l  "blazed 
the  trees."  But  to  make  our  way  across  the  Sierras  of  difTiculty  that  still 
separate  us  from  the  Eldorado  of  success,  we  want  a  "  Pathfmder,"  and  we 
iifliove  St.  John  to  be  the  "  I'rdniont  "  of  our  battles. 

For  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  his  loft}' charac- 
UT  and  generous  help  command  my  admiration  and  my  gratitude;  but  as 
ln'tweeii  two  noble  men  we  nmst  choose  the  one  who,  as  .i  sun-glass,  will 
locus  the  most  votes,  and  I  believe  Governor  St.  John  to  be  that  mai\ 

Dear  women  of  the  white  ribbon,  here  assembled,  you  know  that  from 
all  this  land  went  up  the  voice  of  supplication  when  the  call  for  prayer  was 
made  just  before  the  first  of  these  party  conventions,  in  IMay  last !  We 
prayed  that  America  might  have  a  plank  in  some  platform  declaring  for 
national  prohibition  for  the  sake  of  home  protection,  and  a  candidate 
wiiose  character  and  personal  habits  mothers  might  safely  commend  to  their 
siiis.  Ill  Governor  vSt.  John  we  have  an  answer  to  that  })rayer.  When  I 
think  of  what  he  is  to  the  temperance  people  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  in 
ten  thousand  homes  these  words  of  England's  k'ureate  will  strike  respon- 
sive chords : 

"  As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

"  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirls  of  happy  cliance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  t^vil  star  ; 

"  Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 
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"  And  inoving  on  from  hij^h  lo  higher, 
Becoujes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
ThepiUarof  a  people's  hope, 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire." 

On  behalf  of  the  Kansas  delegation,  I  second  the  nomination  of  John  !' 
St.  John,  of  Kansas. 

When  it  was  annoiince'l  that  all  the  votes  of  the  coiuxiuio!', 
had  heen  cast  for  Governor  St.  John,  the  tumult  was  treuieiuluus, 
aud  as  we  all  stood  up  and  sang, 

"  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord," 

there  were  tears  on  many  a  ch-jck. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Resolutions,  and  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  one  on  equal  suffrage.  It  read  as  follows, 
and  was  mainly  WTitten  by  Janses  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  tin.' 
Prohibition  party's  fir.st  candidate  for  president;  my  own  part  I 
will  print  in  italics  : 

A'cso/z'i'd,  That  the  activity  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of  Aiinriia 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  has,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  1)CL'n,i 
strength  and  encouragement  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  and  rcconl. 
In  the  later  and  jjrcsent  phase  of  the  moventent  for  tlu-  prohibition  of  tlii 
traffic,  the  purity  of  purpose  and  method,  the  earnestness,  zeal,  inlelligeiici 
and  devotion  of  the  mothers  aud  daughters  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Ttin 
perance  Union  have  b'^en  eminently  blessed  of  God.  Kansas  and  low.i 
have  been  given  them  as  "sheaves"  of  rejoicing,  and  the  education  aii.! 
the  arousing  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  now  prevailing  demand  for  tlie 
Constitutional  Amendment  are  largely  the  fruit  oi  their  prayers  and  Inbnrs, 
Sharing  in  the  efforts  that  shall  bring  the  question  of  tlie  abolition  of  thii 
traffic  to  the  polls,  they  shall  join  in  the  grand  "Praise  Ciod  from  whom  all 
blessings  How,"  when  bj'  law  victory  shall  be  achieved. 

Risolz't'd,  That  believing  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes, 
and  that  the  ballot  in  tin.'  hands  of  woman  i-i  her  right  for  protection,  ar.d 
tvould  prove  a  poivcrfiil  ally  for  the  aholitio>i  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  rxtxu- 
tion  of  tare,  the  promotion  of  reform  In  eivil ofTairs,  and  the  reiiioViiUi 
eorruplion  in  piddie  life,  we  enunciate  the  principle,  and  relei^ate  thepiii- 
tical  outworking  of  this  reform  t  >  the  discretion  of  the  Prohibition  parly  in 
the  several  states,  according  to  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  tlwa. 
states. 

I  had  been  so  much  in  the  vSouth  that  its  delegates  cf^nfided 
to  me  their  earnest  ho])e  that  we  would  "draw  it  niild,"  but  I 
felt  that  they  would  hardly  disown  their  traditional  doctrine  of 
state  rights  as  here  expressed.     They  did  not,  nor  do  1  believt; 
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that,  as  a  class,  they  will  antagonize  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
luiltc'd  to  the  equal  suffrage  plank  in  the  Prohibition  platform. 

There  was  some  del)ate,  lively  and  courteous,  but  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  with  but  little  dissent.     Not  so  the   party 
name.     Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  of  Boston,  a  chief  among  the  old  liners, 
moved  that  the   old  name    "Prohibition"   1)C  restored.     "Our 
side"  amended  with  the  proposition  to  retain  the  name  given 
two  j'ears  before  at  Chicago,  viz.,    "  I'rohibition  Home  Protec- 
tion Party," — ten  .s}41al)les  !   and  on   this  rock  we   foundered. 
It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  put  up  with  a  decahedron  name, 
and  one  parted  in  the  middle  at  that !     If  we  had  mo\x'd  to  sub- 
stitute "Home  Protection,"  we  should  have  done  much  l)etter. 
I  remember  uttering  a  few  sentences  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
long  name,  but  the  old  liners  were  too  strong  for  us,  and  almost 
without  debate,  the  change  was  agreed  to.     Tliis  action  scored 
another  of  those  huge  disappointments  through  which  one  learns 
"to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier."     Away  back  in  1876,  I 
think  it  was,  when  our  great  and  good  Mrs.  Yeomans,  of  Can- 
ada, spoke  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  my  ear  first  caught  the  win- 
some and  significant  phrase  "  Home  Protection."     My  impression 
is  that  she  did  not  coin,  but  adapted  it  from  the  tariff  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Dominion.       Listening  to   her  there  in  the  great 
grove  of  pines,  with  blue  .sky  overhead  and  flashing  sea  waves 
near,  it  flashed  on  me,    "Why  not  call  this  gospel  temperance 
work  the  '  Home  Protection  Movement,'  for  that's  just  what  it 
is,  and  these  words  furnish  the  text  for  our  best  argument  and  go 
convinciuglj-  along  with  our  motto  :     '  For  God  and  Home  and 
Native  Land? '  "     The  more  I  thought  about  all  this,  the  more  it 
grew  on  me,  and  in  1877,  when  invited  by  JJcnry  C.   Bowen,  of 
the  New  York  hidepcndent,  to  .s]>eak  at  his  famous   "  Fcmrth  of 
July  Celebration,"  I  cho.se  "  Home  Protection  "  for  my  theme  and 
brought  out  from  the  Indcpcndenf  o'^<\t  my  "Home  Protection 
Manual,"   which  I  distributed  among  our  white  ribbon  women 
throughout  the  iiation.     \\^e  called  our  petitions,  "  Home  Protec- 
tion ,  "  our  great  Illinois  campaign  in  iS7g  v.-eut  by  that  name, 
and  when  I  was  converted,  lieart  and  soul,  to  the   Prohibition 
party,  I  believed,  as  I  do  s*:ill,  that  its  strength  would  be  immeas- 
urabl-  increased  by  adopting  Home  Protection  as  its  name.     But 
the  old  name  was  ^ideaicd  do  those  who  had  suffered  for  it,  and 
26 
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they  were  not  disposed  to  give  it  up.     In  this  I  then,  and  always, 
believed  them  to  be  unwise. 

Directly  after  the  convention  I  went,  by  the  earnest  request  oi 
Mr.   Daniels,  vice-presidential  notninee  of  the  Prohibition  parly, 
to  .speak  at  a  ratification  meeting  in  Cumberland,  Md.     I  dreaded 
the  encounter,  for,  except  at  our  temperance  conventions,  I  had  hut 
once  in  my  life,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  spoken  on  politics. -i=    To 
meet  the  "  world's  people"  in  the  opening  of  a  fierce  campaign 
was  painful  to  me,  and  I  did  it  only  as  a  token  of  loyalty  to  our 
new  candidattt.     This  town  among  the  hills  is  fore-ordained  to  be 
provincial,  by  rea.son  of  its  physical  geography.     Its  pretty  little 
opera  house  was  well  filled  that  night;  but  the  air  felt  cold  as 
winter  to  my  spiric,  though  July's  heat  was  really  there.     Curi- 
ously enough  did  its  well-dressed   women   look  on  me,   .staiidiug 
forlorn  before  the  footlights,  on  a  bare  stage,  and  .sighing  for  the 
heart-warmth  of  a  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  meet- 
ing, where  women  woidd  have  crowded  around  me,  flowers  sent 
forth  their  perfume,  and  hymns  and  prayers  made  all  of  us  at 
home.    I  spoke,  no  doubt,  forlornly  ;  anyhow,  I  felt  forlorn.    The 
gainsaying  political  papers  said  next  day,  that  I  was  pour  enough, 
and  our  candidate  even  poorer  than  I  !     Major  Hilton,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  with  us,  and  I  think  if  there  were  honors  that 
evening,  he  bore  them  away. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  heard  that  our  noble  martyr  of  the 
Prohibition  army  had  accf-pted  the  sacrifice,  not  without  in- 
tense reluctance  and  most  bitter  heartache,  and  our  campaign 
began.  I  say  "ours,"  because  the  white  ribbon  women  were  so 
thoroughly  enli.sted  in  it.  By  going  as  delegates  to  its  convention, 
many  of  our  leaders  "  lent  their  influence,"  and  our  five  "general 
officers,"  Mesdames  Tkiell,  Woodbric%e,  sSteven.s,  and  Miss  Pugli, 
with  niy.^elf,  issued  a  canl  expressing  our  hearty  sympatliy,  and 
our  belief  that,  since  the  Prohi1)ition  party,  of  all  the  four  then  in 
the  field,  had  indorsed  our  memorial,  we  were  bound  to  take  its 
part.  At  the  atniual  meetings  of  that  battle  autumn,  nearly  all 
our  state  unions  did  tliis  in  one  form  or  another,  Iowa  and  Peiiu- 
sylvauia  being  then,  as  now,  on  the  opposing  side. 


*Tlii  -^itifflc  exception  occurred  in  C.TnandaiRiia,  N.  Y.,  September,  1S75.  wlion.  haviiiR 
spoken  hs  invitation  before  tin-  Conference  'fcniperance  Society  of  the  M.  K.  Cluircli,  I 
iTso  l)riefly  adilre-isiil  the  (Irsl   I'roliihitinii  party  audience   I  had  ever  seen,  by  invitation 


spoken  T)v  invitation  rielore  llu-  eonterence  I  cnipe 
also  l)rieflv  addre-isid  the  (Irst  l'roliil)itiiiii  party  ai 
of  Kcv.  Jrir.  UisscU  ;  but!  did  not  >peak  as  uii  adherent. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  vST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION. 

When  our  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
Convention  met  in  St.  I/niis,  just  liefore  the  swift  arlntrament  of 
the  memorable  election  day  that  changed  the  national  adminis- 
tration, the  air  was  full  of  thunderbolts.  For  the  first  time, 
here  was  nuich  ado  to  get  a  church.  The  Central  Methodist 
agreed,  and  then  disagreed  to  our  assembling  there.  "Will 
ytni  promise  not  to  mention  politics  ?  "  was  the  question.  "  Nay  ; 
hut  we  will  promise  that  the  politics  believed  in  by  us  shall 
most  assuredly  be  mentioned,"  was  the  reply.  "We  can  give 
uj)  the  high-toned  churches,  but  not  our  high-toned  ideas  ;  we 
will  meet  in  a  tent  in  a  public  square,  if  need  be,  but  we  will 
in;vor  smother  a  single  sentence  that  we  wish  to  speak." 

Our  St.  Louis  women  were  l)rave  and  staunch,  but  not  a 
httle  tried  and  tossi.x.1  in  the  seething  counter-currents  of  the 
tiiiiL-.  Where  to  put  either  dele».iates  or  convention  they  hardly 
knew.  But  all  their  difficulties  dispersed  in  due»  season.  Good 
cliurch-people  of  liberal  spirit  opened  their  houses  ;  Rev.  John  A. 
Wilson,  a  gentrou>-hearted  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
iknomination,  .secured  for  us  the  use  of  his  church,  saying,  "I 
traveled  with  your  national  presid' nt  some  years  ago  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will  permit  anything 
ver>'  bad" — albeit  he  was  an  ardent  Blaine  man  and  I  fear  he 
repented  his  bargain  lefore  we  were  through. 

In  ni}'  annual  address  I  used  as  a  theme  Mrs.  Lathrap's  new 
and  suggesti\x'  phrase,  and  spoke  on 

"gospel  politics." 

Dk.vr  .Sistkrs  By  the  laws  of  -^uritnal  lUnaniics  thi<  has  been  one  of 
"ur  l)est,  perhaps  becaust.  one  of  fvsr  most  i)ro!^rfssivc-,  yt-ars.  Stationary 
iiools  ami  pfoplc  tend  tow. inl  stn-'^ation.  Thi  most  senseless  of  proverbs 
isth  It  aliout  the  roHinv'  stom-  thai  <;athers  no  moss.  What  does  it  want  of 
moss  wheu  it  can  get  momentuni  ? 

(4°3) 
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Ill  the  arena  of  National  Prohibition  we  shall  fight  our  hardest  batlles 
and  win  our  most  substantial  victories.  Nothini;  will  alarm  and  anger  our 
opponents  like  our  effort  in  this  field,  because  no  cfibrt  less  direct  aims  a 
blow  so  decisive  at  the  very  vitals  of  their  trade. 

Senator  Rlair,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  made  a  more  careful  study  of 
national  prohibition,  and  with  better  opportunity  to  learn,  than  any  olhcr 
student  of   this  subject  in  the  nation,   and  he  thus  sums  up  his  oiiinion  : 
"  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  workinj.^  life  of  more  than  two  gentra 
tions,  gigantic  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  noble  men  and  women,  by  ]ihi 
lanthrojiists,  by  statesmen,  and  by  states,  to  restrain  and  destroy  the  alcoholic 
evil  through  the  operations  of  moral   suasion  and  by  state  law.      Public 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  and  public  opinion  created,  and  at  times,  in  mv 
belief,  it  might  have  been  crystallized  into  national  law  had  the  labor  been 
pro]ierly  directed.     But  it  has  failed,  as  it  will  alwaj-s  fail,  .so  long  as  we  save 
at  the  spigot  and  waste  at  the  bung,  if  I  may  borrow  an  expressive  simile 
from  the  business  of  the  enemy.     The  temperance  question  is  in  its  nature 
a  national  question,  just  as  much  so  as  the  tariff  is  and   more  than  slavery 
was.     It  is  waste  of  time  to  deal  with  it  only  by  towns  and  counties  and  states. 
All  possible  local  efforts  shoultl  be  put  forth  against  the  lifjuor-death  every- 
where.    The  yellow  fever  should  be  fought  in  the  by-ways  and  hospitals,  bv 
the  physician  and  the  nurses  as  well  as  by  the  (juarantine  of  our  ports  ami 
the  suspension  of  infected  traffic  by  national  law,  but  the  enemy  will  forever 
come  ill  like  a  flood,  unless  the  nation,  which  is  assailed  as  a  nation,  defeiuls 
itself  as  a  nation.      IVhat  the  te))ipcrancc  rr/oiin  most  needs  is  unification  oj 
effort^  nationalization.    Samson  was  not  more  completely  hampered  l)y  7eilhcs 
than  is  this  !^iant  reform  by  the  ffcoi:;raphicat  lines  of  states  ;  and  if  its  sup- 
porters  ivould  hilt  use  their  strength,  they  tvjuld  at  once  find  their  natural 
arena  ci renin jcribed  only  by  the  national  domain.    How  shall  this  be  done? 
By  concentration  upon  the  enactment  of  a  national  constitutional  law.    The 
nation  can  act  in  no  other  way  than  by  law  ;  and  now  there  is  no  national 
law  for  the  removal  of  the  alcoholic  evil.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
how,  by  guaranteeing  the  importation  and  transportation  and  permitting  the 
manufacture,  the  national  Constitution  is  the  very  citadel  of  the  rum-power." 
Existing  j<artics  t\;!i  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  take  up  this  cjues- 
tion.     Not  to  this  end  were  they  born  ;  not  for  this  cause  did  they  come  into 
the  world.     Upon  this  issue  the  voters  who  compose  them  are  irrevocalily 
divided.     Twenty  years  ago  Governor  St.  John  and  Senator  John  Shcnnaii 
voted  one  way.     Now  the  latter  champions  the  brewer's  cause,   and  the 
former  is  Prohibition's  standard-bearer.     Party  inclosures  must  be  brokm 
down,  that  men  who  think  and  vote  alike  may  clasp  hands  in  a  political 
fraternity  where  the  issue  of  to-day  outranks  that  of  yesterday  or  oflo-inor- 
row.     A  friendly  editor  uttered  his  word  of  warning  to  us  in  terms  like 
these:  "There  is  any  amount  of  political  lightning  in  the  air,  and  if  you 
are  not  careful  a  bolt  will  strike  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union." 
Whereupon  our  brave  Mary  T.  Lathraj)  replied  :  "Women  who  have  been 
fighting  Jersey  lightning  for  ten  years  are  u't  afraid  of  the  political  kind." 
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Dear  sisters  we  must  stand  by  each  other  in  tliis  struj^'jjle.  Side  by  side, 
sliouldtT  to  shoulder,  wi.  must  move  forward,  with  no  break  in  the  ranks, 
no  aspersions,  no  careless,  harsh  or  cruel  judj^mi^nts,  1)utlhe  tenderest  and 
wwA.  jJL'rsistent  endeavor  to  keep  tlie  luiity  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  method, 
and,  above  all,  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  the  criticising  world  see  plainly  that 
(•(lUidrd  has  the  rij^dit  of  way  in  the  Woman's  Cliri.tian  Temperance  rnion. 
In  all  the  turmoil  of  these  toilsome  days,  in  whii  h  motives  of  which  we 
niVLT  dreamed  are  foisted  on  us,  words  we  never  spoki-  attributed,  and  dcrds 
we  would  spurn  ascril)cd,  may  the  law  of  kindness  sti'l  <i',\i.ll  u])on  our  lips 
ami  the  sj)irit  of  a  lovin<^  forbearance  keej)  our  hearts  tender.  I,et  me  j;ive 
vdU  die  sweet  words  my  mother  used  to  speak  as  the  talisnumic  charm  to 
^lill  my  turbulent  spirit  in  girlhood  da}S  :  "  Ila'li  any  7ci()iii^cJ  Ihcc  /  lie 
hairlv  tcvcugcd.  Sliglit  it,  ami  tin'  zoor/c's  bc^mi.  Knxive  //,  ami  '/is 
fiiiis/icct."  Permit  me  also  to  give  you  golden  words,  spoken  by  one  of  the 
I'liartst  philoso])hic  nunds  of  our  own  or  any  age.  They  may  clu'cr  j-on  in 
this  liattle-hour  as  they  have  strengthened  me  :  "  WHioever  hesitates  to  utter 
that  which  he  thinks  the  highest  truth,  lest  it  should  be  toonmch  in  advance 
nf  the  time,  *  *  *  *  nuist  remember  that  while  he  is  u  desciiidant  of 
ihi-  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future  ;  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  l)orn 
'. )  him  which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  e\ery  other  man,  may 
jropcrly  consider  himself  as  one  of  myriad  agencies  through  which  works 
ihi-  (heat  I'irst  Cause  ;  and  wlun  that  cause  produces  in  him  a  certain  belief 
hf  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief.  *  *  *  *  Not 
as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith  which  is  in  him. 
The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter  ;  kntnving  that,  let  what 
may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus  playing  his  right  part  iu  the  world." 

We  are  slowly  but  surely  attaining  to  the  grandest  mastership  in  all  the 
world,  niastershi])  over  our  own  .spirits.  The  noblest  ligure  of  contemporary 
histor}  is  (iladstone,  Knglaiul's  governmental  chief,  l)ecause  with  the  2>eople 
aady  to  mob  him  one  day  and  to  worship  him  the  next,  he  holds  right  on 
his  way  quietly  and  patiently,  but  ilauntlessly  true  to  his  convictions,  trod 
has  set  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  for  a  grander  confession 
and  (U  fense  of  the  faith  than  we  have  dn  amed  as  yet;  one  which  would 
'hnu  h  our  cheeks,  perha])S,  and  make  our  hearts  heavy  with  fear,  could  \.e 
tiday  know  all  that  it  involves.  Ikit  if  we  are  true  and  tender- hearted, 
lioldiiig  fast  the  hand  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  ecjual  to  the  emergencies  as  they 
iiii  e,  no  matter  how  pcrilotis  or  great.  Let  me  give  you  I)e  Tocqueville's 
\\onl:,,  for  a  motto  in  1884:  "  Li/r  is  n-eitlirr  a  plcasitfc  nor  a  pain.  It  is 
>'  rious  business,  to  l)e  entered  on  7cith  eoura_i^e  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. '  - 

The  general  work  of  otir  conventions  falls  into  the  care  of 
two  cominittee.s,  one  on  a  .statement  of  principles,  called  the 
"Committee  on  Resolutions  ;"  the  other  on  formtilation  of  plans, 
culled  the  "Plan  of  Work  Committee,"  and  the  President's 
Ammal  Address  is  alwaj'S  referred  to  these.  From  the  former 
committee  the  following  resolution  came,  and  led  to  the  great 
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"St.  lyouis  Debate"  in  which  Mrs.  M;iry  T.  Lathrap  so  (hslin- 
guishcd  herself  as  a  St.  John,  and  Mrs.  J.  Klk'ii  I'o.ster  as  a 
Blkine,  woman  : 

We  refer  to  tlie  history  of  ten  years  of  persistent  moral-suasion  work  ,'is 
fully  establishing  our  claim  to  be  called  a  non-political  society,  but  one  which 
steadfastly  follows  the  white  banner  of  prohibition  wherever  it  may  he  .lis. 
played.  We  have,  however,  as  individuals,  always  allied  oursel'.es  in  local 
and  state  political  contests  ^vith  those  voters  whose  efforts  and  ballots  lu'.ve 
been  given  to  the  removal  of  the  dram-shop  and  its  attendant  evils,  and  at 
this  time,  while  recogiuzing  that  our  action  as  a  national  society  is  not 
binding  upon  states  or  individuals,  we  reaffirm  the  position  taken  hs-  the 
society  at  Louisville  in  1SS2,  and  at  Detroit  in  18S3,  pledging  our  iiillii- 
ence  to  that  party,  by  whatever  name  called,  which  shall  furnish  us  the 
1  est  embodiment  of  prohibition  principles,  and  will  most  surely  j.rotcct  our 
homes.  And  as  we  now  know  which  national  party  gives  us  the  (lesireil 
embodiment  of  the  principles  for  wnich  our  ten  years'  labor  has  been  tx- 
pcnded,  we  will  continue  to  lend  our  inlluence  to  the  national  poiitiral 
orgatnzation  which  declares  in  its  platform  for  National  Prohibition  ami 
Home  Protection.  In  this,  as  in  all  progressive  effort,  we  will  endeavor 
to  meet  argument  with  argument,  misjudgment  with  patience,  dcnnnci- 
ation  with  kindness,  and  all  our  difficulties  and  dangers  with  jjrayer. 

This  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard,  but 
the  la.st  sentence  was  my  own,  being  a  resoltition  adopted  l)y  Ihc 
first  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Conven- 
tion as  a  1)asis  of  action  inmKidiately  following  the  Crusade. 
Men  w'ho  heard  the  long  and  brilliant  argument,  pro  and  con,  on 
this  political  declaration — an  argument  that  packed  the  church 
and  crowded  the  aisles  hour  after  hotir  with  standing  listeners- 
declared  that  it  had  not  been  equaled  for  courtesy,  and  iiul 
excelled  in  force,  wit,  pathos  and  earnestness  by  au}'  they  had 
known.  At  its  clo.se,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called,  for  the  first 
time  in  otir  annals,  and  here  culminated  the  features  that  had 
made  the  debate  itself  so  remarkable,  for  nearly  every  delegate 
gave,  in  a  sentence,  her  rea.son  for  voting  as  .she  did.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Krwin,  President  of  the  Mi,s.si.ssippi  W.  C.  T.  U.,  one  of  the  .saint- 
liest  and  most  motherly  of  women,  .standing  with  Bible  open  in 
her  outstretched  hand,  lifted  her  e>'es  as  one  who  prays,  and  said : 
"  By  God's  grace,  I  vote  this  wa>'  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  luis- 
guided  colored  people  of  the  South." 

Beloved  as  she  was  by  them  and  a  student  of  their  needs  and 
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wrongs,  she  felt  that  the  new  party  would  not  only  give  them 
standing-room  but  would  put  away  from  them  the  curse  that 
makes  their  votes  a  terror  now  to  temperance  homes. 

That  scene  has  passed  into  memory  and  will  be  recorded  in 
history, — for  then  and  there  the  fittint^  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can womanhood,  both  North  and  vSouth.  "entered  politics"  for 
tlic  sake  of  hcmie  protection,  and  when  they  came  they  came  to  stay . 

The  vote  stood  195  (including  seven  who  had  to  leave)  in 
favor  to  48  against  the  Resolution. 

The  situation  "  after  election  "  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing call  to  prayer  written  by  me  and  issued  November  20, 
1884  : 

Rki,ovEd  Sisters  op  the  Local  Unions — These  are  the  times  that 
try  women's  souls.  To  be  tolerant  toward  the  intolerant  is  a  difficult  grace, 
and  yet  its  exercise  is  imijeriously  demanded  of  us. 

k  party  long  accustomed  to  success  is  in  defeat.  Thousands  of  leading 
men  see  their  hopes  blighted,  ambitions  overthrown,  perhaps  their  occu- 
pations gone.  Party  journals  denounce  the  I'rohibitionists  as  having 
caused  all  this,  and  "  fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  hang  ex-Governor  St.  John 
in  eiVigy.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  termed  "a  political  party,"  and  subjected  to 
the  sharpest  criticism  by  men  who  found  no  fault  with  our  societies  in 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  other  states  where  they  "lent  their  influence"  to  the 
Republicans.  Free  speech  and  "a  free  ballot"  have,  within  a  fortnight, 
cost  many  a  voter  dear,  in  the  good-will  and  1)«siness  patronage  of  his 
neighbors,  while  obedience  to  the  most  profound  convictions  has  called 
down  bitter  imprecations  on  many  an  earnest  woman's  head.  Our  own 
familiar  friends  in  whom  we  trusted,  have  uttered  these  words  in  public 
print  and  private  reprimand.  Not  from  the  ignorant  or  base,  but  from  cult- 
ured scholars  and  Christian  gentlemen  have  come  these  words  and  deeds. 
Not  ill  a  generation  has  such  a  cross-fire  of  denunciation  whistled  through 
tliu  ail  as  that  now  aimed  at  those  who  "lent  their  influence"  to  the  Pro- 
hibition party. 

All  this  you  know  from  the  things  that  you  have  sufiered.  But  what  is 
our  duty  in  this  strife  of  tongues  ? 

Dear  sisters,  we  stand  before  the  people  as  followers  of  Ilim  "who  when 
He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered  He  threatened  not, 
liiit  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously."  Let  us,  therefore, 
piay  mightily  to  God  that  we  may  be  replenished  with  heavenly  grace  accord- 
ing to  our  need,  so  that  the  law  of  kindness  still  shall  dwell  in  our  hearts 
and  on  our  tongues,  and  charitj^  (or  love)  which  "  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,"  shall  control  our  every 
action.  Next  to  God's  .sjjirit  dwelling  in  our  own,  nothing  will  so  help  us 
to  \k  ojiisiderate  and  patient,  as  to  pray  for  and  speak  gently  of  those  who 
in  our  judgment,  have  done  injustice  to  our  motives,  our  record  and  our 
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character.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  do  them  a  parallel  injustice,  hut  1]\ 
recallinji;  their  noble  qualities  and  their  kindness  in  the  past,  keep  ihcm 
hidden  in  the  citadel  of  our  generous  regard  and  confidence  until  this  storm 
be  ()veri)assed. 

Let  us  try,  also,  to  put  oi:rselvcs  in  their  places  and  to  realize  that  they 
too,  are  sincere,  even  as  we  are,  and  acting,  the  great  majority  of  tliein  at 
least,  from  patriotic  motives.  We  seek  the  same  goal,  but  have  chosen  dif. 
ferent  roads,  v;ach  one  believing  his  way  the  best.  In  time  we  shall  aijrce  to 
disagree  and  go  on  without  bitterness.  "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wTatli, 
but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  May  Ciod  fill  our  mouths  with  soft 
answers  in  these  wrathful  days  !  If  we  women  can  not  mitigate  the  asperities 
of  politics,  woeful  will  be  the  day  of  our  influence  therein,  whether  that 
influence  be  indirect,  as  now,  or  direct,  as  in  some  future  time.  lUit  if  God 
be  with  us  we  can  save  our  country  as  surely  as  Joan  of  Arc  crowned  her  king. 

That  the  infinite  Spirit  of  Christ  may  rule  and  reign  in  our  hearts,  mak- 
ing them  tender,  true  and  teachable,  we  ask  you  to  observe,  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  the  fourth  of  December,  reading  on  that  day  those  passages 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  God's  power  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
also  such  as  illustrate  the  supreme  fact  that  "he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  l)ct- 
terthan  the  mighty  ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  hethattaketh  a  city." 
Let  us  exhort  you  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  to  observe  individually  tlie 
noontide  hour  of  prayer.  Our  prayer  for  you,  beloved  friends,  shall  also  Iw 
that  "your  faith  fail  not,"  but  that  you  "stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  free,"  and  "havingdone  all,  stand." 

Yours,  "  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  sec  the  right," 

FRAXCE.S  R.  W11J.ARD,  President. 
Caroline  B.  Buell,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  next  3'ear,  1885,  at  Philadelphia,  the  same  political  res- 
olution was  again  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
to  thirty,  and  Mrs.  Foster  presented  a  protest  signed  by  herself 
with  twenty-six  others,  to  which,  by  order  of  the  convention,  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mesdames  Woodbridge,  Lathrap  and 
Hoffman  made  reply. 

At  Minneapolis,  in  1886,  the  vote  stood  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  for  the  Prohibition  party  to  forty-two  against,  ami  at 
Nashville,  in  1887,  the  protest  had  but  fourteen  names  out  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates.  Meanwhile,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Mrs  Rastall,  President  Kansas  W.  C.  T.  U.,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Having  for  three  years  thoroughly  discussed  and  established  by  a  large 
majority  vote  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Prohibition  party,  I  uidnc  the 
adoption  of  the  following  by- law  : 

"  Any  resolution  referring  to  our  attitude  toward  political  parties  is  to 
be  decided  by  vote  without  discussion." 
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This  was  in  force  at  Nashville  only,  and  was  rescinded  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  at  New  York.  At  Nashville  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  offered  the  previous  year  by  Mrs.  Foster, 
was  voted  down.     It  read  as  follows  : 

"This  association  shall  ho  known  as  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Ihiion,  and  shall  he  nunsccturiau  in  religious,  aud  nun-partisan 
in  poHtical  work." 

The  convention  held  that  our  non-sectarian  character  had 
been  thoroughly  estal)lished  from  the  beginning,  and  as  to  !)eing 
non-partisan,  it  was  far  from  our  intc  'it.  In  St.  Louis  we  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon  forever,  and  with  us  it  was  a  case  of  "  sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  i  give  my  hand  and  my  heart 
to  this  vote. ' '  We  could  not  as  a  national  society  consent  to  re- 
main in  relations  of  equal  friendship  toward  one  national  party 
that  ignored,  another  that  denounced,  and  a  third  that  espoused, 
the  cause  of  prohibition.  But  we  did  not  "appieciate  the  anger 
of  a  1  rirty  in  defeat — indeed,  we  had  not  supposed  that  defeat 
was  in  store  for  the  Republicans. 


PORTLAND  (OR.)  W.  C.  T.  U.  SHIELD. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WOMEN  IN  COUNCIL. 


Patiently  the  "Old  Guard"  (for  so  we  now  called  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.)  held  on  its  way.  What  it  hoped  and 
prayed  for  came  true,  the  good  men  who  were  angry  thought 
better  of  the  situation  after  awhile.  Ministerial  brethren,  even, 
who  had  declared  that  our  pulpit  notices  should  be  read  no  longer, 
changed  their  minds  and  iet  us  hold  meetings  in  the  dear  old  home 
churches  as  aforetime. 

At  our  tiext  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  (autumn  of 
1885),  forty  churches  were  opened  to  our  speakers  on  the  vS:il)bath 
day,  though  we  chose  Association  Hall  in  preference  to  the  beau- 
tiful edifices  that  were  offered  us.  Among  the  beautiful  decora- 
tions of  this  Hall  were  the  banners  and  other  devices  that  had 
made  our  booth  at  the  late  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  a  fitting 
symbol  of  our  womanly  work.  That  the  woman-touch  is  thus  to 
brighten  every  nook  and  comer  of  earth,  has  always  been  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  my  creed,  coming  to  me  first  as  an  intuition, 
later  on  as  a  deduction,  but  always  as  an  emphatic  affirmation. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  delegates  were  present  from 
torty  states  and  territories.  Nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  had 
been  received  by  our  treasurer  and  our  convention  was  conceded 
to  be  by  far  the  strongest  and  the  best  that  we  had  ever  hehl, 
Clearly,  our  branch  of  the  temperance  work  hr.d  not  "been  set 
back  twenty  years."  Forty-four  district  and  national  depart- 
ments of  work  were  provided  for ;  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  requiring  ten  cents  per  capita  to  be  paid  into  the  national 
treasury,  instead  of  five  cents,  as  heretofore ;  our  superintendents 
were  organized  into  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  Headquarters  were  removed  from  New  York,  where 
they  had  never  flourished,  to  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111-. 
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where,  in  conjunction  with  our  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing 
House,  they  have  greatly  gained  in  power,  aiul  the  White  Cross 
::iovetiient  was  adopted  as  a  feature  of  our  work. 

I  was  made,  perforce,  superintendent  of  this  new  department, 
also  of  our  national  department  of  publications,  and  had  that  of 
orijanizition  assigned  me  as  an  ex  officio  duty. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  was  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  white  ribbon  women  in  attendance  as  visitors,  for  the 
number  of  distinguished  persons  outside  our  ranks  who  addressed 
It,  also  for  the  deference  manifested  by  ministerial  and  other 
(xxlies  in  sending  us  fraternal  delegates.  Probably  no  conven- 
tion ever  assembled  in  America  in  an  auditorium  more  beauti- 
fully decorated.  The  escutcheons  of  states,  the  banners  of  the 
forty  departments,  the  gay  pennons  of  state  and  local  unions,  of 
yoiinjf  women's  societies,  and  of  the  children's  Loyal  Temperance 
kjjion,  recalled  the  pictures  and  pageants  of  the  mediaeval 
Crusaders  and  knights  of  olden  chivalry.  Mrs.  Josephine  R. 
I  Nichols,  national  superintendent  of  introducing  teniix^ance  work 
at  expositions,  state  and  county  fairs,  and  other  great  assemblies 
of  the  j)eople,  had  set  our  women  at  work  preparing  the.se  beau- 
[tifiil  bits  of  color  and  emblems  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  for  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  where  we  had  a  handsome  booth.  I 
hear,  lest  in  .setting  forth  the  political  attitude  of  our  society  and 
ray  relation  thereto,  I  am  doing  injustice  to  its  real,  though  less 
ob«;i;rved,  activities.  For  example,  at  St.  L,ouis  nearly  thirty 
distinct  departments  were  passed  in  review  by  their  chiefs,  in 
reports  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  convention,  and 
metliods  for  improving  all  of  these  departments  were  duly  dis- 
cussed and  acted  on  ;  a  strong  corps  of  national  organizers  was 
I  selected,  and  all  our  publishing  interests  provided  for. 

Indeed,  the  versa*:ility  of  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  can  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  this  same  convention  not 
only  swung  us  into  politics,  but  adopted  the  following  petition  to 
tditors  of  fashion-plate  magazines,  reported  to  us  from  the  Press 

pepartment,  which  sends  out  news,  temperance  literature  and  bul- 
letins to  thousands  of  papers,  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Puget  Sound, 

I  and  of  which  Miss  Mary  Henry  is  our  present  Superintendent: 

Dkar  Friend — Knowing  that  the  fashion  in  woman's  dress  which  re- 
quires tbi.   constriction  of  the  waist  and  the  compression  of  the  trunk 
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19  one  which  not  only  deforms  the  body  in  a  manner  ctntrarj'  to  xood 
taste,  but  results  in  serious,  sometimes  irreparalile,  injury  to  iinporia!:; 
vital  organs,  and  believing  that  the  existence  of  the  widespread  pervtrsio  ; 
of  natural  instincts  which  renders  this  custom  so  prevalent  may  Ik-  la  r!. 
attributable,  in  part,  at  least,  to  erroneous  education  of  the  eye,  ami  Lhv 
establishment  of  a  false  ami  artificial  standard  of  symmetry  and  lK.:iut\, 
which  in  our  o])ini<)n,  is  larj^ely  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  populai 
fashion-plates  of  the  day,  we,  the  undersigned,  most  respectfully  ptlitnii 
you  that,  in  the  name  of  science  and  humanity,  you  will  lend  your  ai! 
toward  the  elevation  of  woman  to  a  more  jjcrfect  physical  estate,  and  con. 
8e<juently  to  the  elevation  of  humanity,  by  making  the  figures  upon  ynur 
fashion-plates  conform  more  nearly  to  the  normal  standard  and  the  lomli- 
tions  retjuisite  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

The  Minneapolis  Convention  wa.s  held  in  an  enormous  rink 
which  was  packed  to  the  doors  whenever  any  speaker  of  special 
prominence  apix;ared.  Dnring  the  great  debate  on  one  of  the  la.^'t 
evenings,  the  scene  was  full  of  a  new  .significance,  for  women  of 
the  Sotith  as  well  as  the  North,  with  strong  and  read)-  uttcrana' 
declared  for  prohibition  in  politics  as  well  as  in  law.  General 
Nettleton,  a  gentleman  of  local  prominence  and  champion  of  tin 
nnti-saloon  (Repid)lican  "  non-partisan  ")  movement,  spoke  to  tk 
convention,  and  fairly — or  most  unfairly — scolded  us  ;  the  quid 
self-restraint  with  which  he  was  heard,  and  the  immediate  return 
of  the  convention  to  the  order  of  the  day,  without  making  note 
or  comment,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  afford,  as  I  l)elieve,  the 
most  palpable  proof  on  record  that  women  are  capable  of  con.sli- 
tuting  a  really  delil)erative  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  that  convention  was  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  of  London,  Kiigland, 
the  si.ster  of  John  Bright,  and  the  first  president  of  the  "World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union."  This  distiii},niislK(i 
lady  cros.sed  the  .sea  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  token 
of  sistei4y  good-will  toward  American  temperance  women  and 
their  work.  She  came  under  escort  of  our  own  Mrs.  Hainiah 
Whitall  Smith  and  accompanied  by  two  other  English  ladies. 
Her  reception  was  magnificent,  the  convention  rising  in  separate 
groups,  first  the  Crusaders  in  a  body,  second  the  women  of  New 
England,  then  of  the  Middle  States,  after  these  the  Western,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  last  (by  way  of  climax)  the  Southern  rep- 
resentatives, while  the  English  and  American  flags  waved  from 
the  pJatform  and  all  joined  in  singing,  "God  save  the  Queen." 
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One  of  the  most  important  suggestions  made  by  me  to  this 
convention  was  that  of  an  address  to  the  Labor  Organizations. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  tens  of  thousands  that  were  printed : 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  AM.  KNIGHTS   OF    LABOR,  TRADES  UNIONS, 
AND  OTHER  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL,  \V0M.\N'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

HEADfiUARTERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  W.   C.   T.   U.,  ) 

161  La  Salle  Street,  Ciiicac.o,  III.,         \ 
Novfiiihcr  II,  I.S86.  ) 

To  all  Working  Men  t  nd  Women— Brothers  and  Sisters  of  a  Common  Hope: 

We  come  to  you  naturally  as  to  our  frictids  atiil  allies.  With  such  of 
vour  niethotls  as  involve  cooperation,  arbitration  and  the  ballot-box,  we  are 
111  hearty  sympathy.  Measures  which  involve  compulsion  of  labor,  the  de- 
struction of  property  or  harm  to  life  or  limb,  we  profoundly  deplore,  and  we 
Idlieve  the  thoughtful  and  responsible  amonj;  your  ranks  nmst  equally  de- 
plore them,  as  not  only  base  in  themselves,  but  a  great  hindrance  to  your 
own  welfare  and  success.  We  rejoice  in  your  broad  platform  of  mutual 
kip,  which  recognizes  neither  sex,  race,  nor  creed.  Especially  do  we 
a]ipreciate  the  tendency  of  your  great  movement  to  elevate  women  indus- 
trially to  their  rightful  place,  by  claiming  that  they  have  equal  pay  for  equal 
«ork ;  recognizing  them  as  officers  and  members  of  your  societies,  and 
a  vocatiiiK  the  ballot  in  their  hands  as  their  rightful  weapon  of  self-help  in 
our  representative  government. 

As  temperance  women,  we  have  been  especially  glad  to  note  your  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  saloon,  the  worst  foe  of  woman,  of  the  workingman, 
and  of  the  home.  We  read  with  joy  of  the  vow  made  by  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  the  convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  when, 
with  hands  raised  to  heaven,  they  pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence. 

In  aildrcssing  you  at  this  time  we  wish  to  offer  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions upon  your  achievements  as  practical  helpers  in  that  great  temperance 
rtform  which  engages  our  steadfast  work  and  prayers,  and  which,  as  we 
lulieve,  involves,  beyond  all  other  movements  of  this  age,  your  happiness 
and  elevation.  Permit  us  to  ask  your  careful  consifleration  of  this  statement 
ofour  belief: 

The  central  question  of  labor  reform  is  not  so  much  how  to  ^et  higher 
i-'iiges,  as  ho7o  to  turn  present  zvages  to  better  account.  For  waste  he:  .iis 
most  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  It  is  not  over  jiroduction  so  much  as 
'underconsumption  that  grinds  the  faces  of  the  workingmen.  Fourteen 
hundred  millions  annually  drawn,  chiefly  from  the  pockets  of  working 
I  men,  by  saloon  keepers  and  cigar-dealers,  means  less  flour  in  the  barrel, 
less  coal  in  the  cellar,  and  less  clothing  for  the  laborers'  families.  We 
i  pieve  to  see  them  give  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their 
lalwr  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  We  suggest  that  if,  by  your  request,  pay 
'lay  were  utiiversally  chant^ed  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  this  would  do 
I  much  to  increase  the  capital  at  home. 
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The  life  insurance  statistics  prove  that  while  the  average  life  of  tliel 
niodernte  ilriiiker  is  but  thirty-five  years  and  a  half,  that  of  the  total  \\ 
staint'i-  is  sixty-four  years.      The  successful   explorers  and  soldiers,  thtl 
famous  athletes,  pedestrians,  rowers  and  shots  are  men  who  do  not  cobweb 
their  brains,  or  palsy  their  nerves  with  alcoholic  drink. 

We  believe  that  the  work  of  our  societies,  resulting  in  laws  hy  whuhj 
nearly  one  half  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  being  tauKlii  in  the 
public  schools  the  evil  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  tisstus  of  tk  [ 
body  an.l  the  temper  of  the  mind,   merits  your  earnest  coiiiwralion,  mI 
will  prove  one  of  your  strongest  re-inforcements  in  the  effort  toilevitel 
your  families  to  nobler  levels  of  opportunity.     We  believe  that  tlRsltniviifj 
hygiene,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  most  healthful  foods  and  tluiliv 
covery  that  these  are  of  the  cheaper  and  noji-stinuilating  class,  with  .ican 
ful  consideration  of  the  scientific  methods  by  which,  in  the  proparatioii  nf  j 
food,  a  little  can   be  made  to  go  a  long  way   in  home  economies,  is  wdif 
worthy  of  your  attention.     We  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  to  Invc 
taught  in  all  the  departments  of  our  public  schools  those  beneficent  laws  of  | 
wealth  which  relate  to  wholesome  living  ij>   respect  to  diet,  dress,  sleep,  e\ 
ercise  and  ventilation,  so  that  this  teaching  shall  be  given  to  every  child  as  j 
one  of  the  surest  means  to  its  truest  happiness. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  our  White  Cross  pledge  of  equal  chastitv  (or  I 
man  and  woman  ;  of  pure  language  and  a  pure  life.  We  ask  your  help  ml 
our  efforts  to  secure  adequate  protection  by  law  for  the  daughters  of  the  pwrl 
and  rich  alike,  from  the  cruelty  of  base  and  brutal  men.  We  ask  your  help! 
in  our  endeavors  to  preserve  the  American  Sabbath  with  its  rest  and  (jtiitt. I 
redeeming  it  from  being  as  now  the  harvest-time  of  the  .saloon-keeper,  wliei;  j 
he  gathers  in  the  hard  earnings  of  the  workiugnian,  and  we  proiiiiBeynuj 
our  co-operation  in  your  efforts  to  secure  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  which,! 
we  believe,  will  do  so  nuich  to  change  the  Sabbath  from  a  day  of  rccreatunl 
to  one  of  rest  at  home  and  for  the  worship  of  God.  We  rejoice  to  iiiitt;j 
that  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  City  petitioned  the  inunicipi'ir 
officers  to  close  saloons  upon  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  we  earnestly  hope  i!i  itj 
all  such  societies  may  soon  petition  for  their  closing  every  day,  aud  order  al 
perpetual  boycott  upon  the  dealers  in  alcoholic  poison. 

We  call  your  attention  to  our  departments  of  evangelistic  t<'niperaiiii| 
meetings;  work  for  railroad  employ<5s,  lumbermen,  herdsmen,  iniiurs,  ^ 
diers  and  sailors  ;  also  to  our  efforts  to  organize  free  kitchen  gardens ; 
kindergartens,  and  Rands  of  Hope  ;  to  supply  free  libraries  and  renli;*;! 
rooms,  temperance  lodging-houses  and  restaurants,  and  to  reach  a  IrIii::,;'! 
hand  to  fallen  women  as  well  as  fallen  men.  We  have  a  publishiiij;  hmKl 
at  i6i  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  which  sent  out  thirty  million  paj,as  of  tenij 
perance  literature  in  the  la.st  year,  which  is  conducted  by  women,  ilstyiiesl 
being  set  by  women  compositors.  Our  National  organ,  The  Vnion  .f/.ir'WM 
has  good  words  for  all  lawful  efforts  made  by  working  men  and  woiiieii  fori 
their  own  best  interests. 

We  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  for  the  causQ  of  prohibition,  which 
is  pre-eminently  your  cause.     With  the  drcm-shop  and  its  fiendish  lempta-j 
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tions  overthrown,  what  might  you  not  attain  of  thftt  sclf-mastory  which  in 
the  first  condition  of  success  ;  and  what  might  yon  not  achieve  of  protection 
and  happiness  in  those  /ionics  which  are  the  heart's  true  resting  places  ! 
Ycmr  ballots  hohl  the  balance  of  power  in  this  Jan«l  of  the  worhl's  hope. 
We  ask  those  of  you  who  arc  voters  to  cast  them  only  for  such  measures  anil 
such  men  as  are  solemnly  committed  to  th-  prohibition  of  every  lirewery, 
(listilk  ry  and  dram-shop  in  the  nation.  And  that  women  may  come  to  the 
rescnc  in  this  great  emergency,  also  as  an  act  of  justice  toward  those  who 
have  the  most  sacred  claim  on  your  protection,  we  hope  that  you  may  sec 
your  way  clear  to  cast  your  ballots  only  for  such  measures  and  such  men  as 
are  pledged  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  all  this,  we  S])eak  to  you  as  those  who  fervently  l)elieve  that  the  con>- 
iuR  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth  means  lUolhcrhood.  We  urj,e  you 
with  sisterly  earnestness  and  affection  to  make  the  New  Testament  your  text- 
took  of  political  economy,  and  to  j«)in  us  in  the  daily  study  of  His  blessed 
words,  who  spake  as  never  irian  s])ake.  His  pierce«l  hand  is  lifting  up  this 
sorrowful,  benighted  world  into  the  light  of  C.o<l.  In  earnest  sympathy  let 
us  go  forward  to  work  out  His  golden  precepts  into  the  world's  life  and  law 
bj  making  first  of  all  His  law  and  life  our  own. 

Yours  for  God  and  Home  and  Kvery  Land, 

1'rancks  K.  Wii.L.XKn.  /Wsiticnt. 

Cakolink  B.  Bukll,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

S.  B.— Local  unions  please  have  this  printed  in  all  (he  papers  practicable. 

II  WHS  intended  l)v  the  con-eention's  action  at  Minneapolis  to  rerotnmend 
cadi  local  union  to  take  copies  of  the  preceding  address  to  the  local  la! or  or- 
i;(ini:a/ions  of  its  07vn  toxvn  or  city,  and  ask  them  to  discuss  and  adopt  a 
usolulioii  concerning-  it  ,•  also  to  hring  the  address  be/ore  district,  state  and 
nalioiud  con/t  rences  of  -lorkingmen  for  their  action.  Dythis  means,  great 
aooii  can  be  done,  in  an  educational  way,  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of 
labor. 

Ill  1887  we  once  more  wended  our  way  southward,  Balti- 
more (in  1878),  Louisville  (in  1881)  and  St.  Louis  (in  1884), 
having  l)C'en  the  three  points  farthest  south,  at  which  the 
National  Convention  had  been  held  up  to  this  date. 

Ample  preparations  were  made  for  us  by  Mrs.  Judge  East, 
Mrs.  Judge  Baxter,  and  other  ladies  of  Nashville,  the  Athens  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  South — if  the  proportion  of  students 
to  inliahitants  and  the  number  and  variety   of  institutions  of 
learning  is  considered. 

On  the  opening  morning  a  rare  picture  was  presented  in  the 
elegantly  adorned  hall  with  three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates 
I'resent  from  thirty-seven  states,  five  territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  platform  crowded  with  notables  of  Vander- 
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hilt  University  and  the  M.  R.  Church,  South,  with  whom  this 
great  institution  outranks  all  others  as  Harvard  does  with  the 
l)eople  of  New  Kngland.  The  Southern  delegates  were  out  in 
force  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  press,  which  treated  us  most 
courteously,  that  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  comcii 
tion  was  not  made  up  of  the  kind  of  women  dreaded  in  tluu 
conser\'ative  region,  but  that  our  delegates  were  well-dressed, 
sunny-faced,  winsome,  home  women,  but  at  the  same  time,  women 
with  minds  of  their  own. 

William  Jones,  the  noted  English  Quaker,  and  Peace  philan- 
thropist, was  our  guest  at  this  ctmvention  and  a  magnitiam 
reception  was  given  in  his  honor  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cul'.-,  at 
which  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  oflBcers  and  leading  St)uthcni 
ladies  assisted  in  receiving. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  in  the  country,  was  our  guest  also,  and  then  and 
there  began  his  work  as  instructor  in  our  Evangelistic  Dijiart- 
ment,  which  has  widened  and  deepened  until  now  he  has  cliar>;c 
of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Evangelists  and  Deaconesses  in  tliat 
branch  of  the  service. 

Pundita  Ramabai,  in  her  white  robes,  was  a  central  figure, 
and  her  plaintive  appeal  for  the  high-caste  Hindu  widows,  n 
memorable  event  in  the  convention. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  was  not  present  this  year,  being  on  a 
health  trip  in  Europe.  The  non-partisan  Republican  dekgates 
were  not,  therefore,  a  strong  force  in  the  convention,  though  the 
usual  protest  was  circulated  and  received  fourteen  signatures. 

We  adopted  our  customary  resolutions  on  controverted  jioints, 
the  Southern  press  making  certainly  no  more  ado  than  the  North- 
ern had  often  made  under  like  circumstances.  The  following 
resolutions  would  have  been  bomb-shells  in  the  camp  a  few  years 
earlier,  but  now  the  first  couplet  occasioned  almost  no  debate,  and 
the  second  was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity,  excepting  the 
dissent  of  Iowa  and  a  few  other  delegates. 

Resolved,  That  the  success  of  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas  convinces 
us  that  no  stronger  weapon  has  l)een  liurled  against  the  liquor  power ;  we 
therefore  urge  upon  our  members  the  importance  of  trying  to  secure  this 
power  in  any  and  all  states  and  territories  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  such  an  undertaking. 


John  B.  Finch. 
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Rt'solvcd,  That  an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  \»  the 
rinnl  ^;«)al  <>f  all  those  efforts  for  the  etifranrhisfment  of  women  which 
shall  <lual  the  death  blow  to  the  liquor  tralBc,  and  for  the  first  time  provide 
adccjuate  protection  for  the  home. 

A'lso/ird,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  great  successes  that  have  been 
caitii'd  by  the  Prohibition  party  durinyj  the  past  year  and  we  again  pledge 
it  our  hearty  co-operation,  assuring  it  of  our  prayers  and  sympathy. 

Ri'soli'cd,  That  we  ask  the  Prohibition  party  at  its  coming  National 
Convention  to  re-athrm  its  former  position  in  regard  to  woman's  ballot. 

\Vc  placed  on  record  our  protest  against  i)crsonalitie.s  in  pol- 
itics, sending  the  same  to  the  leaders  of  all  parlies,  und  we  rejoice 
that  llie  campaign  of  iSSS  largely  fulfilled  tmr  liojies,  e.\cept  that 
lliL'  after-election  abu.se  of  the  W.  C.  T.  V.  and  its  i  .  lers,  by  old 
[arty  organs,  has  been,  in  view  of  the  beneficent  work  and  record 
of  the  .society,  nothing  less  than  utunanly,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  history  will  so  pronounce  it.  This  is  t  .  Nashville  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  significance  of  such  action, 
tt  omen,  representatives  of  thirty  seven  states  and  five  territories,  do 
most  solemnly  urge  upon  all  political  jjarties  and  partisan  papers  the  duty 
of  avoiding,  in  the  pending  Presidential  campaign,  the  personal  vilification 
and  abuse  that  characterized  the  last,  and  we  call  upon  them  to  consider 
the  fart  that  the  women  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  clasped  hands  in 
concord  and  co-operation,  which  is  a  most  practical  proof  th.it  war  issues 
are  dead,  and  that  the  land  should  have  rest  from  reviving  them  for  cam 
pai^n  purposes.  We  protest  as  women  against  this  outrage  upon  the  grow- 
inj;  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  reiterate  the  cry  of  the  great  general,  "  Let  us 
hair  peace /" 

We  lost  that  most  brilliant  of  our  leaders,  John  B.  Finch, 
October  3,   18S7.     At  once  the  thought  came  to  many  of  us, 
Samuel  Dickie,  Michigan's  tru.sted  leader  in  the  Constitutional 
Ameiuhnent  campaign,  is  his  natural  successor.  " 

A  meetini^  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Prohibition 
party  was  held  in  Battery  D,  Chicago,  at  the  close  of  1887,  to 
fleet  a  new  chairman.  The  attendance  was  general  and  enthusi- 
asm at  white  heat.  Professor  Dickie  was  cho.sen  ;  woman's  ballot 
as  a  plank  in  the  platform  was  warmly  indorsed,  Rev.  Anna  Shaw 
making  a  most  telling  argument  in  i's  favor,  and  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1888  were  outlined.  At  this  meeting  a  memorial 
ser\'ice  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr.  Finch  and  I  wat  chosen  to  pro- 
nounce his  eulogy. 
27 
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WHITE  CROSS  AND  WHITE  SHIELD. 

The  most  pointed  and  practical  standard  of  daily  living  of 
which  I  carf  think,  is  to  permit  in  one's  self  no"  open  habit  in 
word  or  deed  that  others  might  not  safely  imitate,  and  no  secret 
habit  that  one  would  be  ashamed  to  have  the  best  and  purest 
know.  Anything  less  than  this  is  vastly  beneath  our  privilege. 
Having  thus  made  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  a  work  so 
holy,  we  may  send  out  our  plans  and  purposes  to  the  wide  world 
of  manhood  and  of  womanhood,  calling  upon  all  to  climb  the 
heights  whence  alone  we  shall  see  God. 

When  the  Crusade  began,  no  one  would  have  predicted  that 
twelve  years  later  we  should  be  as  earnestly  at  work  for  fallen 
women  as  we  were  then  for  fallen  men. 

That  we  are  so  doing,  is  because  we  have  leanied  in  this  long 
interval,  that  intemperance  and  impurity  are  iniquity's  Siamese 
Twins  ;  that  malt  liquors  and  wines  have  special  power  to  tamish 
the  sacred  springs  of  being  ;  that  every  liouse  of  ill-repute  is  a 
secret  saloon  and  nearly  ever>'  inmate  an  inebriate.  Unnatural 
and  unspeakable  crimes  against  the  ph^'sically  weaker  sex  make 
the  daily  papers  read  like  a  modern  edition  of  Fox's  Martyrs, 
A  madness  not  excelled,  if  indeed,  equaled,  in  the  worse  clays  of 
Rome,  seems  to  possess  the  inflamed  natures  of  men,  let  loose 
from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  saloons  of  the  nation 
upon  the  weak  and  unarmed  women,  whose  bewildering  danger  it 
is  to  have  attracted  the  savage  glances  of  these  men  or  to  be 
bound  to  them  by  the  sacred  tie  of  wife  or  mother  in  a  bondage 
worse  than  that  which  lashes  the  living  to  the  dead. 

But  our  Iowa  sisters  were  in  the  field  as  early  as  1879,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  their  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  response  to  the 
plea  of  Mrs.  I,.  B.  Benedict,  they  resolved  to  found  a  Home  for 
penitent,  erring  women,  and  to  that  end  established  a  department 
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of  work.  Maine  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  set  us  a  grand  example  with 
its  Industrial  Home,  New  York  with  its  "Christian  Home  for 
Inebriate  Women,"  Cleveland  with  its  "Open  Door,"  Chicago 
with  its  "Anchorage,"  and  many  cities  East  and  West  by  the 
appointment  of  police  matrons  to  care  for  women  under  arrest ; 
all  these  things  prove  that  temperance  women  have  never  been 
indifferent  to  this  branch  of  work. 

Rut,  after  all.  it  was  the  moral  cyclone  that  attended  the 
Pall  Mall  (Gazette  disclosures,  which  cleared  the  air  and  broke  the 
spell,  so  that  silence  now  seems  criminal  and  we  only  wonder  that 
we  did  not  speak  before.  • 

Some  sporadic  efforts  had  been  made  in  this  direction  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  action  of  our  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
1X85  launched  the  new  life-boat  nationally,  and  because  no  other 
woman  could  be  found  to  stand  at  its  helm  I  have  tried  to  do  so, 
though  utterly  unable  to  give  to  this  great  work  an  attention 
more  than  fragmentary.  My  faithful  othce  secretary,  Alice 
Rriggs.  has  really  been  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel  at  my  home 
office,  and  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  in  the  field,  for  I  have  ofjy  spoken 
in  large  cities,  and  the  heroic  doctor  is  going  everywhere  and 
lias  made  such  a  reconnoissance  of  the  North  Woods  lumber  cen- 
ters as  ought  to  place  her  name  among  the  Grace  Darlings  of 
moral  rescue  work.  Mrs.  Dr.  Kellogg  has  developed  the  Mothers' 
meetings  into  a  potent  factor  of  the  department,  and  Hope  Led- 
yard  ( Mrs.  C.  H.  Harris)  has  taken  up  this  specialty  at  our 
request. 

My  own  "  call  "  is  hinted  at  in  these  words  from  my  annual 
address,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  disclosures. 

How  hard  men  work  for  votes  !  They  do  not  assemble  the  faithful  by 
central  bell-riaging  and  let  that  end  it.  Nay,  verily  !  They  obey  the  Gos- 
pel injunction  :  "  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  thcni 
to  come  in."  Cirriagcs  are  running  all  day  between  the  voters  and  the  polls, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  is  to  bring  tlic  two  together.  Thus  must  we  go  out  to 
st'tk  and  save  ihe  lost ;  as  eager  for  our  Master's  triumph  in  the  individual 
wul,  aspoli»iciniisare  for  the  election  of  their  candidates. 

This  work  can  not  be  done  by  proxy  nor  at  arms  length.  We  ought  to 
have  always,  in  every  local  union,  an  active  committee  of  visitation  to  the 
homes  of  those  who  drink.  I  beg  you  to  do  this,  though  )ou  do  noth- 
in^^  else.  Go  into  homes  and  saloons,  inviting  lost  men  to  conie  to  Christ. 
We  wms/igo  ;  we  can  not  send.    As  an  earnest- hearted  minister  recently  said 
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"  Salvation  by  Tongs  is  a  Failure.'* 


in  tny  hearing:  "Salvation  by  tongs  is  a  failure."  The  grip  of  our  own 
hands  can  alone  convey  the  unbeliever's  hand  to  the  firm  and  tender  clasp 
of  the  Hand  once  pierced  for  us  and  him. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  founded  the  White  Cross  League.  Its  pledjje 
predicts  the  time  when  fatherhood  shall  take  its  place  beside  motherluiod, 
its  divine  correlate,  as  equal  sharer  in  the  cares  that  have  so  ennobled  women 
as  to  make  some  of  them  akin  to  angels.  Its  blessed  pledge  declarts  :  "  I 
will  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  woineii 
I  will  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  and  try 
to  help  my  younger  brothers,  and  will  use  every  means  to  fulfill  the  sacred 
command,  *  Krcp  thyself  pure.'  " 

Those  noble  men,  Anthony  Comstock,  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  and  Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa,  of  the  White  Cross  Leaj,'ue, 
will  address  our  convention.  Their  work  relates  to  the  overthrow  of  those 
Satanic  means  by  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  abominable  crinus 
against  social  purity  are  carried  on  in  our  great  cities,  and  from  thence 
spread  their  leprous  taint  to  every  tov.-n  and  village. 

Our  Department  for  Suppression  of  the  vSocial  Evil  is  as  yet  inoperative. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  yet  succeed  in  winning  the  serv- 
ices, as  superintendent  of  this  most  difficult  work,  of  a  lady  who  combines 
the  rare  qualities  of  a  delicate  perception  of  propriety  with  practical  ability 
and  leisure.  The  special  aim  of  this  new  superintendency  will  be  to  trace 
the  relation  between  the  drink  habit  and  the  nameless  practices,  outraj,'es 
and  crimes  which  disgrace  so-called  modern  "civilization  "  ;  especially  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  malt  liquors  upon  the  sexual  nature.  Ik'sidesthis 
we  should  etimlate  the  example  set  us  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  of  Maine,  and  her 
clear-headed  associates,  in  providing  a  temporary  home  for  the  women  whom 
our  police  matrons  rescue  from  the  clutch  of  penalties  whose  usual  accom- 
paniments often  render  them  still  more  familiar  with  sin.  But  the  effect 
upon  our  minds  of  such  unspeakable  disclosures  as  those  of  the  Pall  Mull 
Gazctli\  and  the  horrible  assurances  given  us  by  such  authority  as  Dr. 
Elizabeth  4Jlackwell,  that  we  should  uncap  perdition  in  the  sa  .ae  direction. 
were  the  hidden  life  of  our  own  great  cities  known,  has  so  stirred  the 
heart  of  womaidiood  throughout  this  land,  that  we  are,  I  trust,  ready  for  an 
advance.  Had  we  to-day  the  right  woman  in  this  place  of  unequaleil  need 
and  opportunity,  we  could  be  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  a.s 
would  punish  the  outrage  of  defenseless  girls  and  women  by  niakini,'  the 
repetition  of  such  outrage  an  impossibility.  Woman  only  can  induce  law- 
makers to  furnish  this  most  availing  of  all  possible  methods  of  protection 
to  the  physically  weak.  Men  alone  will  never  gain  the  courage  thus  to  icj;- 
islate  agamst  other  men.  Crimes  against  women  seem  to  be  upon  tlie  in- 
crease everywhere.  Three  years  ago  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  gathered  from 
the  press  in  three  weeks  forty  cases  of  the  direst  outrage,  sixteen  of  the 
victims  being  girls.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  gentler  sex  is  thus 
hunted  to  its  ruin,  or  lured  to  the  same  pit  in  a  more  gradual  way,  •Axq\\% 
(Irink  is  the  devil's  kindling-wood  of  passion,  as  everybody  knows.  Hence 
the  relation  of  this  most  sacred  work  to  that  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  so  close 
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that  the  press,  through  some  of  its  noblest  representatives  has.  in  the  last 
vear,  appealed  to  us  to  ignore  the  tempted  and  the  fallen  of  our  own  sex  no 
longer.  It  is  not  by  the  vain  attempt  to  re-introduce  the  exploded  harem 
method  of  secluding  women  that  they  are  to  be  saved.  It  is  rather  by 
holding  men  to  the  same  standard  of  morality  which,  happily  for  us,  they 
long  ago  prescribed  for  the  physically  weaker,  that  society  shall  rise  to 
higher  levels,  and  by  punishing  with  extreme  penalties  such  men  as  inflict 
upon  women  atrocities  compared  with  which  death  would  be  infinitely  wel- 
come. When  we  remember  the  imavenged  murder  of  Jennie  Cramer,  of 
New  Haven,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  ravishers  of  Ivnima  Bond,  a  cultivated 
school  teacher  in  Illinois;  when  we  reflect  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazctlt' dc- 
oares  "  the  law  is  framed  to  enable  dissolute  men  to  outrage  girls  of  thirteen 
with  impunity  ";  that  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  it  is  a  greater  crime  to 
steal  a  cow  than  to  abduct  and  ruin  a  girl,  and  that  in  Illinois  seduction  is 
not  recognized  as  a  crime,  it  is  a  marvel  not  to  be  explained,  that  we  go  o\\ 
the  eve.i  tenor  of  our  way,  too  delicate,  too  refined,  too  prudish  to  make 
any  allusion  to  these  awful  facts,  much  less  to  take  up  arms  against  these 
awful  crimes. 

We  have  been  the  vict'.ns  of  conventional  cowardice  too  long.  Let  us 
siinialize  the  second  century  of  temperance  reform  by  a  fearless  avowal  of 
our  purpose  to  take  up  the  work  of  promoting  social  purity  by  the  inculca- 
tiun  of  right  principles  and  the  serious  demand  for  more  etiuitable  laws. 
Tlie  Society  of  the  White  Cross  will  warmly  cooperate  with  our  endeavors 
in  this  righteous  cause.  Oh,  may  some  clear  brain,  true  heart  and  winsome 
spirit  in  our  great  fraternity  cry  out  under  the  baptism  of  the  Heavenly 
Spirit,  "  Here  am  /,  Lotd,  send  me  !  " 

These  are  the  first  worcl.s  I  ever  publicly  uttered  on  a  subject 
that  had  been  farther  from  my  thought.s  than  I  like  to  ackuowl- 
tdgc,  all  my  life  long.  When  I  was  first  a  boarding-schqpl  pupil, 
at  Kvanston.'in  1S58,  a  young  woman  who  was  not  chaste  came 
to  tlie  college  throtigli  some  misrepresentation,  l)ut  was  speedily 
dismis.sed  ;  not  knowing  her  degraded  stattis  I  was  speaking  to 
her,  when  a  school-mate  whispered  a  few  words  of  explanation 
that  crimsoned  my  face  suddenly  ;  and  grasping  my  dress  lest  its 
hem  .should  touch  the  garments  of  one  so  morally  polluted,  I  fled 
from  the  room.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  healthful  instinct  that  led 
me  to  do  this,  btit  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  years  have  so 
instructed  and  mellowed  my  heart,  that,  could  the  scene  recur,  I 
would  clasp  that  poor  child's  hand,  plef.d  with  her  tenderly  and 
try  to  help  instead  of  deserting  her  as  I  did  in  my  more  .self- 
righteous  youth. 

The  next  time  this  subject  was  thrust  upon  me  is  described 
in  my  first  addres.s  after  becoming  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
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White  Slaves  in  Paris. 


ment.     It  was  given  to  an  audience  of  women  at  the   twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  1886  : 

In  the  year  1S69,  while  studying  in  Paris,  I  used  often  to  see  passing 
along  the  pleasant  streets,  great  closed  wagons,  covered  with  black.  In- 
quiring of  my  elegant  landlady  the  explanation  of  these  somber  vehiiks, 
she  answered,  sorrowfully,  "It  is  the  demi-monde,  who  go  to  be  ex- 
amined." I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  in  Paris,  fallen  women  have 
a  legal  "  permit"  to  carry  on  what  is  a  recognized  business,  but  must  remain 
secluded  in  their  houses  at  certain  hours,  must  avoid  certain  streets,  and 
must  go  once  a  week,  under  escort  of  the  police,  to  the  dispensary  for  ex- 
amination and  certificate  that  they  are  exempt  from  contagious  disease. 
Always,  after  that,  those  awful  wagons  seemed  to  me  to  form  the  most 
hearl-Sreakinj^  funeral  procession  that  ever  Christian  woman  watched  with 
aching  heart  and  tear-dimmed  eyes.  If  I  were  asked  why  there  has  come 
about  such  a  revolution  in  public  thought  that  I  have  gained  the  courage  to 
speak  of  things  once  unlawful  to  be  told,  and  you  may  listen  without  fear  of 
criticism  from  any  save  the  base,  my  answer  would  be : 

"  Because  law-makers  tried  to  import  the  black  wagon  of  Paris  to  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  Anglo-Saxon  women  rose  in  swift  rebellion." 

Even  a  worm  w  11  turn  at  last,  and  when  her  degradation  was  thus  de- 
liberately planned  and  sanctioned  by  the  stst*.,  on  the  basis  of  securing  to 
the  stronger  partner  in  a  dual  sin  the  same  protection  from  nature's  penalty 
which  society  had  granted  him  so  long,  and  of  heaping  upon  the  weaker 
partner  in  that  sin  all  the  disgrace  and  shame,  then  womanhood's  loyalty  to 
woman  was  aroused  ;  it  overcame  the  silence  and  reserve  of  centuries,  and 
Christendom  rings  with  her  protest  to-day. 

Thus  do  the  powers  of  darkness  outwit  themselves,  and  evils  ever- 
more tend  to  their  own  cure.  It  is  now  solemnly  avowed  by  thousands  of 
the  best  and  most  capable  women  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  not  only 
that  the  contagious-diseases  acts  shall  never  be  tolerated  upon  a  single  iueh 
of  British  or  American  soil,  but  that  houses  of  ill-fame  shall  be  not  only 
prohibited  but  banished  altogether.  The  system  of  license  must  not  come. 
The  let-alone  policy  must  go.    The  prohibitory  method  must  be  achieved. 

Having  determined  on  a  great  petition  to  Congress,  asking  for 
the  better  protection  of  women  and  girls  through  severer  penalties 
for  assaults  upon  them,  and  that  the  age  of  protection  might  be 
raised  to  eighteen  years,  I  went  in  company  with  my  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  guest  I  was 
at  the  time,  to  see  Mr.  Powderly,  chief  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
at  their  headquarters  in  the  same  city.  A  score  of  clerk.s  were 
busy  in  the  office  below,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
access  to  Mr.  Powderly,  delegations  often  waiting  for  hours  to  take 
their  turn.    But  Mrs.  Bryant,  editor  of  the  joiunal  of  the  Knights 
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of  Labor  and  a  white  ribbon  woman,  used  her  influence  for  us, 
and  the  detention  was  brief.  Mr.  Powderly  came  into  her  office 
from  the  inner  room,  where  he  sits  from  morning  till  night  in 
counsel  with  six  other  men,  I  think,  who,  with  himself,  fonn  the 
executive  of  this  great  organization.  I  saw  a  man  of  something 
more  than  medium  height,  broad-shouldered  but  of  not  specially 
robust  physique,  with  a  noble  head,  full,  arching  and  slightly 
bald ;  the  brow  particularly  handsome,  also  the  clear-cut  profile 
and  magisterial  nose  ;  the  eyes  weary-looking  but  most  intelli- 
gent and  kindly,  protected  by  light-bowed  spectacles  ;  the  mouth, 
as  I  should  judge,  fine,  but  almost  concealed  by  a  military'  mus- 
tache. In  the  fewest  possible  words  I  told  him  my  errand.  He 
said,  "  Please  show  me  your  petition."  Glancing  at  it  a  moment, 
he  added,  "Excuse  me,  I  will  consult  my  brothers"  ;  he  was 
gone  perhaps  three  minutes,  and  returning,  said,  "If  you  will 
send  me  ninety-two  thousand  copies,  they  shall  go  out  to  every 
local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  without  expense  to  you 
and  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  signed,  circulated  and 
returned  to  you  at  Evanston."  I  rose,  reaching  out  my  hand,  and 
said,  "  Brother  Powderly,  you  are  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  a  Meth- 
odist sister,  but  I  have  sincere  respect  and  high  regard  for  you 
and  I  shall  pray  Heaven  every  day  to  bless  you  and  your  work." 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  tremor  in  my  voice  as  I  said  tjiis,  and 
the  faintest  token  of  the  same  in  his  as  he  replied,  warmly  grasp- 
ing my  hand,  "I  thank  you,  frifend  and  sister,-  Good-by."  I 
had  asked  him  for  his  photograph,  which  he  soon  sent  me,  and 
it  has  stood  on  my  desk  ever  since  with  those  of  Elizabeth  Fr>', 
Josephine  Butler,  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Pundita  Ramabai.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Powderly  is  a  thorough  total  abstainer,  that  he  never 
us^.->  tobacco  and  can  not  tolerate  any  symptom  of  it  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  he  is  a  man  mighty  in  deeds  as  in  words,  having,  as  I 
believe,  a  single  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working-cla.sses, 
and  the  purpose  to  advance  them  only  by  the  noblest  methods, 
namely,  education,  cooperation,  arbitration  and  the  ballot-lx)x. 
Repeatedly  we  have  sent  our  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hobart,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  W.  C.  T.  U.,  spoke  for  us  when  the  convention  was 
held  in  Minneapolis ;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Monroe,  president  of  the 
Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1888,  Mrs.  Josephine  R. 
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Nichols,  president  of  the  Indiana  \V.  C.  T.  U. ,  in  Indianapolis. 
Our  representatives  have  always  been  most  cordially  received,  ami 
as  Mrs.  Nichols  was  on  the  platform  after  her  speech,  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  came  forward,  taking  her  hand,  and  saying,  "The  Knights 
of  Labor  pledge  themselves  to  stand  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,"  while 
applause,  loud  and  hearty,  rang  out  through  the  assembly. 

When  the  petition  for  the  protection  of  women  came  wing- 
ing its  way  back  to  Rest  Cottage  from  every  quarter  of  the  naticjii, 
no  copies  were  quite  so  welcome  as  those  soiled  by  the  hardy 
hands  of  toil,  largely  signed  in  pencil,  sometimes  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  showing  the  devotion  that  binds  lowly  to  lofty 
homes  for  the  protection  of  those  they  hold  most  dear. 

In  the  winter  of  1888  our  great  petition  was  presented  at  the 
Capitol  by  Senator  Blair,  Mrs.  Ada  Bittenbender,  our  legal 
adviser,  making  all  the  arrangemr  nts,  and  the  Senate  giving 
respectful  heed  to  the  words  of  our  illustrious  champion  as  he 
read  the  petition  and  urged  that  action  upon  it  be  not  delayed. 
A  bill  passed  the  Senate  raising  the  age  of  protection  to  sixteen 
years,  and  it  is  pending  in  the  House. 

The  petition,  well  known  throughout  the  country,  having 
been  presented  to  almost  every  state  and  territorial  legislature, 
reads  as  follows : 

PETITION 


OK  THE 

WOMAN'S    CHRISTIAN   TEMPERANCE  UNION 

FOR  FURTHER  PROVISION  FOR  THB 

« 

Protection  ok  Women  and  Children. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Representatives  of  the  Slate  of— 
The  increasing  and  alarming  frequency  of  assaults  upon  women,  the 
frightful  incUgnilies  to  which  even  little  girls  are  subject,  and  the  corrupt- 
ing of  boys,  have  become  the  shame  of  our  boasted  civilization. 

We  believe  that  the  statutes  of do  not  meet  the  demands  of  that 

newly  awakened  public  sentiment  which  requires  better  legal  protection 
for  womanhood  and  childhood  ; 

Therefore  we,  tlie  undersigned  citizens  of ,  County  of ,  and 

State  of ,  pray  you  to  enact  further  provision  for  the  protection  of 

women  and  children.  And  we  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that 
protection  of  the  person  is  not  placed  by  our  laws  upon  so  high  a  plane  as 
protection  of  the  purse. 
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The  first  time  the  thought  ever  came  to  me  that  a  man  could 

1)6  untrue  to  a  woman  was  when  on  entering  my  teens  I  read  a 

storj-  in  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform,  entitled,  "The  Betrayer 

and  the  Betrayed. "     It  haunted  me  more  than  any  story  in  all 

my  youth,  except  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     It  was  brief  but  it 

was  tragic,  and  the  lovely  >oung  girl  was  left  at  the  close  in  a 

madhouse,  while  of  the  man,  I  remember  this  sentence,  "I  see 

liim  often,  passing  to  and  fro  in  his^  elegant  carriage.     Beside  him 

sits  his  wedded  wife,  around  him  arc  his  happy  children,  and  he 

b  a  candidate  for  the  state  legi.slature. "     As  I  used  to  think  over 

the  situation  there  came  a  deep,  honest  purpose  in   my  inmost 

-pirit  always  to  stand  by  women  in  every  circumstance.     I  was 

thirty  years  of  age  before  I  had  the  opportunity.     I  then  found 

that  a  Swede  girl.  Bertha  by  name,  who  had  .ser\-ed  us  several 

years,  who  seemed  to  be  an  earnest  Christian,  to  whom  we  were 

all  attached,  was  very  .sorrowful  and  strange.     ICrelong,  she  told 

us  that  a  hand.some  young  Swede  who  was  then  a  student  in  our 

Tlieological  Seminary  and  highly  thought  of,  who  had  been  her 

I  iMiyish  lover  and  for  whose  sake  she  had  come  to  this  country,  had 

drayed  her,  and  in  my  own  house,  too.     Instead  of*  driving  her 

irim our  door,  I  sent  for  this  young  man,  talked  the  whole  matter 

"verwith  him,  and  urged  him  to  allow  me  that  very  evening  to 

[send  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  put  a  legal  stamp  upon  what 

was  already  true.     I  told  him  he  might  then  go  his  way,  if  he 

desired  to  do  so,  and  we  would  keep  Bertha.      But  he  stoutly 

(Willed  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.     Whereupon  I  walked  over 

tithe  home  of  the  President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  my 

good  friend.  Dr.  Bannister,  and  told  him  the  situation.     A  faculty 

hieeting  was  held  the  next  morning,  and  by  noon  the  young  man 

I  had  been  ousted,  under  ban  of  professors  and  students,  and  went 

Ws  lonely  way  to  the  depot,  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him 

r'iuce.    We  kept  Bertha,  and  she  was  a  few  years  later  happily 

parried  to  an  honorable  countryman   of  hers        "  He  is  thrice 

|armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 

When  the  great  International  Council  of  Women  was  held 
I  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  18.S8,  at  the  women's  meeting  to  di.scuss 
|Social  Purity  work,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  .speak  as  follows  : 

Now,  in  closing  tlii.s  maj^nificent  meeting,  a  poor  little  Protestant  nun 
Iwnies before  you,  and  feels  that  she  hasn't  much  right  to  talk  to  you  ;  feels 
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that  the  high  and  solemn  mysteries  that  have  been  spoken  of  in  such  varierl 
tone  and  manner  to-day,  are  those  that  she  ought  not  to  try  to  deal  with; 
feels  more  than  ever  the  inadequacy  of  one  whose  life  has  been  set  apart 
from  the  sacred  tie  of  home,  to  utter  her  thought  on  themes  like  these 
While  the  ladies  have  spoken  so  bravely  or  so  tenderly,  on  this  historic 
morning,  my  thoughts  have  been  at  work.  I  have  seemed  to  see  those  two 
who  went  forth  hand  in  hand  from  Rden  on  the  saddest  of  all  morning's 
after  the  fall,  and  I  have  said  to  myself  many  times,  "Oh,  if  those  close 
clasped  hands  had  never  parte<l  company,  our  poor  world  had  been  to-day  the 
place  God  wants  to  see  it,  and  the  place  Christ  came  to  make  it."  I  have 
B.iid  to  myself  many  times,  "  Would  that  the  other  half  the  audience  were 
here  !  "  This  is  only  half  the  circle  ;  we  ought  to  have  had  it  builded  oiii 
into  completeness.  So  I  have  only  to  offer  you  the  thought,  that  everv 
objection  brought  forward  here  to-day,  every  philosophical  statement  made, 
is  based  u;>on  the  fact  that  out  of  the  aggregation  of  men  by  themselves 
always  comes  harm  ;  out  of  the  coming  of  men  and  women  both  into  true, 
and  noble,  and  high  conditions,  side  by  side,  always  comes  good.  Where  is 
it  that  you  have  this  ciirse  most  deeply  rooted  and  most  apologized  for  hv 
men  ?  In  the  camps  of  the  soldiery.  What  would  woman's  coining  forwarl 
in  government  tend  to  bring  about?  The  reign  of  peace.  The  mother 
heart  that  can  not  be  legislated  in  and  can  not  be  legislated  out  would  say : 
"I  will  not  give  my  sons  to  be  butchered  in  great  battles,"  and  we  would 
have  iuteniatiqpial  arbitration. 

My  noble  friend,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  spoke  so  bravely,  said:  "t'ntil 
woman  has  complete  industrial  freedom,  until  woman  has  the  purse  jointly  in 
her  hand,  mairiage  will  never  be  the  thing  we  want  to  see  it."  This  blesseil 
change  is  involved  in  all  the  magnificent  enterprises  represented  by  the 
women  who  stand  on  this  platform,  while  doubtless  you  who  are  in  the  audi 
ence  are  true  to  this  emancipation  in  your  own  circles.  So  that  my  heart  is 
full  of  hope,  and,  out  of  the  long  savagery  and  darkness  and  crime,  I  see 
humanity  coming  up  into  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  a  new  civilization.  I 
see  the  noblest  men  of  the  world's  foremost  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
made  this  audience  possible,  the  men  who  have  worked  side  by  side  with 
us,  to  bring  about  these  great  conditions,  placing  upon  woman's  brow  above 
the  wreath  of  Venus  the  helmet  of  Minerva  and  leading  forward  the  fair 
divinities  who  preside  over  their  homes  to  help  them  make  a  new  and  nobler 
government. 

There  is  nothing  on  this  earth  that  I  tried  more  earnestly  to  instill  into 
my  girlfi'  hearts,  when  I  was  teaching,  than  a  genuine  womanly  self-respect. 
I  doubt  if  we  have  this  ourselves  as  the  women  of  the  future  will.  Why,  I 
pass  signs  on  the  street,  I  pass  pictures  of  women  in  the  cigar-stores  and 
saloons,  that,  if  we  were  as  self-respectful  as  we  ought  to  be,  could  n't  stay 
there  over  night ;  I  see  fair  women  in  beautiful  robes  walking  on  the 
streets,  or  hear  of  them  in  fine  social  surroundings,  with  a  man  at  their  side 
puffing  tobacco  smoke  into  their  faces  and  eyes,  and  I  s^y  that  is  a  sunival 
of  past  savagery  and  debasement  and  of  the  immolation  of  women.  If 
there  is  anything  on  earth  I  covet  that  pertains  to  men  it  is  their  self-respecL 
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Soman  would  be  seen  with  a  woman  with  the  faintest  taint  or  tinge  of 
tobacco  about  her  ;  no  man  would  allow  himself  to  enter  into  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  known  habits  of  drinking  or  impurity  ;  it  is  n't  thinkable. 
When  I  see  women  coming  out  before  men,  or  when  I  know  they  do — I  do 
not  see  them,  they  are  not  women  with  whom  I  am  socially  acquainted — 
revealing  the  sacredness  of  th'j  pure  symbol  and  badge  of  their  womanly 
nature,  coming  out  dressed  so  improperly  that  the  joke,  the  jest,  and  jibe, 
ire  uttered  in  the  dressing-room  where  young  men  .smoke  cigars  and  hobnob 
los'ether,  I  could  weep  my  life  out  that  a  woman  thus  appears,  borrowing 
tiiat  style  from  women  the  hem  of  whose  garments  she  would  be  ashamed 
to  touch.  Let  us  have  self-respect.  Let  us  be  clothed  with  the  raiment  of 
purity  that  ought  to  guard  the  virgin,  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

When  we  assemble  socially  and  allow  scenes  to  be  put  before  us  that  are 
indecorous  and  shaiiieful,  we  have  passed  away  frotu  the  purity  and  self- 
respect  that  must  and  shall  characterize  the  women  of  the  future.  Oh, 
friends,  these  things  are  deep  in  every  thoughtful  woman's  heart!  Girls 
come  and  ask  me,  "Would  you  dance  round  dances?"  Dear  little  sister, 
no ;  don't  dance  a  round  dance.  The  women  of  the  future  will  not  do  it. 
I  walked  the  aisles  of  the  picture  galleries  of  Europe.  I  saw  the  men  in 
those  },'reat  historic  paintings,  with  their  ear-rings,  and  their  fingers  covered 
uitii  rings,  their  necks  bedecked  with  ruffles,  their  forms  dressed  in  all  the 

!  hues  that  the  peacock  and  rainbow  could  supply.  They  w  ere  nothing  but 
an  e.\liil)ilion  of  sycophants,  a  collection  of  courtiers.     That  was  the  time 

i  when  King  Louis  XIV.  said  :  "The  state,  it  is  I !  " 

Woman  is  courtier  and  man  is  king  to-day,  in  the  sacred  realm  of  gov- 

j  eranient.  But  when  a  woman  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  state,  "  I  am  i)art 
of  you,  just  as  much  as  anything  that  breathes  "  ;  when  she  shall  say,  "  I  am 

I  part  of  society  ;  I  am  part  of  industrial  values,  I  am  part  of  everything  that 
'.man  values  ;  everything  that  a  man's  brain  loves  to  think  about  in  philos- 

[ophy,  in  philanthropy,  in  history,  or  science,"  then  the  calm  equipoise  of 

1  human  forces  shall  come  ;  and  for  that  1  would  like  to  live  ;  for  that  I  would 
'ike  to  s])eak.  Persons  who  know  more  about  it  than  L  tell  me  that  women 
who  give  their  lives  to  shame,  women  who  are  on  the  street-corners  with 
their  invitations  at  night,  are  women  who  have,  from  the  very  look  of  the 
lace  and  configuration  of  tl»e  head,  the  symbols  and  emblems  of  no  self- 
fespect.  The  superior,  queenly  woman  is  the  one  who  has  most  self  respect, 
who  sees  its  application  to  everything  around  her,  and  who  makes  every  man 
'id  that  he  would  as  soon  die  as  offer  her  an  insult. 

The  .\rabs  love  to  say  of  a  pure  man  that  he  is  "a  brother  of  girls." 
The  brotherly  man  will  come  forward  to  meet  and  respond  to  the  sisterly 
«'jnian.  When  we  are  not  toys,  when  we  are  not  dolls,  when  we  stand 
wforetheni  royal,  crowned  with  heart  of  love  and  brain  of  fire,  then  shall 
come  the  new  day.  I  ignore  nothiug  that  has  been  said.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  all.  But,  in  my  own  thought,  this  is  the  key-note  that  mu.st 
lie  struck.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  so  loving  and  so  gentle  in  it  all,  that 
there  shall  be  no  vanity,  no  pride.  Evermore  the  grandest  natures  are  the 
humblest. 
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Let  me  speak  a  word  of  hope.  I  have  heard  this  statement  from  a 
woman  who  has  just  come  from  Germany,  a  woman  for  years  a  student  in  tlic 
universities.  She  says  the  professors'  wives  tell  her  that  the  new  science  has 
developed  this  thoujjht,  and  that  professors  are  saying  to  their  younj;  men: 
"  If  you  want  a  scintillating  brain,  if  you  want  magnificent  power  of  imag 
ination,  conserve  every  force,  be  as  chaste  as  your  sister  is,  and  put  your 
power  into  the  brain  that  throbs  on  like  an  untired  engine."  I  do  not  know 
how  you  feel,  but  I  want  to  take  by  the  hand  this  woman  who  lias  spoken 
so  nobly  to  us,  this  sweet-faced  and  sweet-voiced  English  woman,  Mrs.  I<aur,i 
Ormiston  Chant,  who,  last  night  when  all  of  us  were  asleep,  went  out  iiUd 
the  holiness  of  moonlight  and  saw  that  our  capital  was  not  so  bad  as  I.dti 
don  ;  this  woman  who  went  to  see  the  little  girl  that  had  n't  been  tauj^lit  ami 
had  n't  been  helped,  and  who  came  from  her  country  home  and  was  K'ettini; 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  this  great  Babylon.  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Cliaiit 
you  are  welcome  to  America.  I  thought,  while  you  were  speaking,  of  wliat 
our  Whittier  said  of  our  two  countries  :  "Unknown  to  other  rivalries  than 
of  the  mild  humanities  and  gracious  interchange  of  good." 

We  women  are  clasping  hands.  We  do  not  know  how  much  it  means 
I  have  sought  this  woman  from  over  the  water.  I  wanted  her  to  come  hire 
with  her  large  experience  in  work.  I  have  not  seen  so  many  sorrowful 
girls  as  she  has,  and  don't  know  how  to  reach  them,  only  in  a  general  way; 
and  I  have  asked  her  if  she  will  stay  and  teach  us,  and  she  says  slie  will. 
Are  you  not  glad  ?  So  understand  that  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  going  to  keep  Mrs.  Chant  here  and  send  her  about 
with  her  sweet  evangelism.  Now  I  think,  dear  friends,  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly this  morning  boxed  the  compass  of  the  woman  movement,  for  we 
have  talked  purely  and  sacredly  together  cf  the  White  Cross  and  the 
White  Shield. 

No  department  of  work  was  ever  developed  so  rapidly  as  this. 
The  women's  hearts  were  ready  for  it.  White  Cross  and  White 
Shield  pledges  and  literature,  leaflets  for  mothers'  meetings,  in- 
deed, for  ever}"-  pha.se  of  the  Social  Purity  work,  are  ordered  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  White  Shield  work  is  espe- 
cially for  women.  Industrial  homes  for  women  are  being  founded 
by  the  state  in  response  to  our  petitions,  and  a  movement  is  now 
on  foot  to  establish  homes  for  adults  who  are  physically,  mentally 
or  morally  incapable,  by  reason  of  irremediable  defects.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  harm  this  large  class  (including  hereditarj'  drunk- 
ards) does  to  society  makes  it  an  unquestionable  economy  to 
detain  them  in  institutions  for  the  purpose,  and  render  them  self- 
supporting.  "  Do  thyself  no  harm  "  would  then  be  a  motto  alike 
applicable  to  these  unfortunates  and  to  the  state. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  cause  will  be  presented  carefully  and 
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;nse1y  to  all  bfxiies  of  Christian,  educational .  and  philanthropic 
workers  in  ever>-  part  of  the  land.  This  will  bust  l)e  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state  or  l(K\al  sni)eri!itendeiit  of  the  depart- 
ment ill  person  or  by  letter;  or  often,  l)etter  still,  by  some  dele- 
.Mk'  who  has  a  right  to  the  floor  and  will  ])resent  and  support  a 
Miitable  resolution  of  sympathy  and  cociperation. 

White  Cross  work  contemplates  a  direct  appeal  to  the  chivalry 
of  men  :  that  they  shall  join  this  holy  crusade  by  a  personal  i)ledge 
of  purity  and  helpfulness:  that  boys  shall  early  learn  the  sacred 
meaning  of  the  White  Cross  and  that  the  generous  knights  of  this 
newest  and  most  noble  chivalry-  shall  lead  Humanity's  sweet 
iuu  solemn  song. 

"  In  the  iMjauty  of  the  lilies 

Christ  was  bom  across  the  sea, 
With  a  i^lorv  in  His  bosom 

That  transfigures  you  and  me. 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy, 

Let  us  live  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WORLD'S  W.  C.  T.  U. 


White  light  inchides  all  the  prismatic  colors,  so  tlic  wliita 
ribbon  stands  for  all  phases  of  reform,   and  there  is  no  i)li,J 
which  the  drink  curse  has  not  rendered  necessary.     Our  umbk:: 
holds  within  itself  the  colors  of  all  nations  and  stands  ft)r  iiniwr  a 
j)urity  and  patriotism,  universal  prohibition  and  philaiitliro! 
and  universal  peace.     For  ' '  hearts  are  near,  though  liaiuls  x^ 
far,"  and  women's  hands  and  hearts  all  round  the  world  will  k 
united  by  our  snowy  badge  ere  another  generation  passes  out 
sight.     There  is  now  no  speech  or  languas     where  its  voice  i] 
not  heard. 

One  secret  of  the  success  that  has  from  iiie  first  attended  ouq 
great  society,  is  that  it  always  goes  on  "lengthening  its  cord 
and  strengthening  its  stakes," 

When  I  was  organizing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18S3,  Isa\!J 
the  opium  curse  in  San  Francisco  alongside  the  alcoholic  cm^i 
introduced  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  into  British  Columbia   was  urged  td 
visit  the  Sandwiih  Islands,  go  to  Japan  and  China,  and  was  <i 
impressed  by  the  outreaching  of  other  nations  toward  our  societi 
and  their  need  of  us,  that  I  proposed  in  my  annual  addri.^.-  ij 
Detroit,    "the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  the  ikx| 
year  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  World's  W,  C.  T.  U.  "    Thii 
was  done,  and  the  general  officers  of  our  national  society  li;ivj 
from  that  time  to  the  present  been  leaders  in  this  enteri)ri.'M 
We  proceeded  at  once  to  send  out  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavittj 
who  started  a  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  })r'jinise5 1^ 
revolutionize  sentiment,  and  make  that  country  in  favor  of  ou 
principles  and  methods.     Mrs,   Dr,   Whitney,  of  Honolulu, 
president  of  the  white  ribbon  societies  there, 

Mrs.   Leavitt  was  supplied  with  money  for  her  voyage 
Australia  by  the  temperance  friends  at  the  Sandwich  Island 
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and  left  for  New  Zealand  in  January,  1884.  She  there  traversed 
a  territory  as  great  as  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  to  the  sea,  forming  ten  good,  strong  unions, 
'.villi  Mrs.  Judge  Ward,  of  Christchurch,  at  their  head.  She 
then  crossed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  sea 
to  reach  the  continent  of  Australia,  where  she  steadily  worked 
on  in  the  Provinces  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Tasmania  (formerly  called  Van  Diemen's  I,and),  and  re- 
mained until  the  next  autumn,  when  she  started  for  Japan. 

We  must  remember  that  Australia  is  one  half  as  large  as 
South  America,  being  about  two  thousand,  six  luuulrtd  miles 
lonj,',  by  two  thousand  in  width.  Like  New  Zealand,  it  is  set- 
tled by  English  people,  and  governed  partly  by  officers  sent  to 
represent  the  British  Crown,  partly  by  local  legislatures.  It  is  a 
strange  and  beautiful  country,  with  climate,  flora  md  fauna 
inilike  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  .seeuis  like  the 
best  kind  of  a  fairy  story  that  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  should  be  accli- 
mated there,  for  Mrs.  Leavitt  writes,  "These  people  are  tiior- 
ough  ;  when  they  take  the  white  ribbon,  they  t^ke  it  to  keep 
and  to  7crar.'* 

Pci  laps  they  might  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this  silent  preaching 
of  temperance  by  the  "little  badge  of  snow."  Mrs.  Leavitt's 
letters  in  The  Union  Signal  have  kept  our  great  constituency 
informed  of  all  her  movements. 

In  Japan  her  success  was  so  great  that  a  leading  missionary 
uTote  home  to  his  church  paper,  declaring  that  what  Commo- 
dore Perry's  visit  was  to  the  commerce,  Mrs.  Leavitt's  has  been 
to  the  women  of  Japan.  She  thoroughly  established  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  in  that  bright  morning-land  of  enthusiasm  and  hope ; 
worked  to  the  same  end  in  the  less  fertile  soil  of  China  and  of 
India  ;  traversed  Ceylon,  which  has,  thus  far,  sent  more  names 
to  the  World's  petition  than  any  other  country;  was  received  in 
Madagascar  with  enthusiasm,  and  has  now  plunged  into  Africa. 
She  is  our  white  ribbon  Stanley,  not  one  whit  less  persistent  and 
valorous  than  the  great  explorer.  In  one  more  year  this  intrepid 
Boston  woman  will  have  reached  the  golden  number,  seven,  in 
her  triumphal  march,  and  will.  I  trust,  receive  such  a  reception  as 
has  not  yet  been  accorded  to  a  returning  traveler — not  even  to  a 
successful  politician!    We  have  never  heard  a  criticism  on  her 
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conduct,  methods,  or  words,  since  she  went  forth,  empty-haiii 
and  alone.     Her  world-wide-  mission  ha:'  been  largely  sc-lf-supj) 
ing,  and  her  success  has  led  to  the  sending  out  of  Miss  J. 
Ackerman,    of  California,  to  follow  the  route    so  patiently 
down  for  all  future  comers.     Miss  Charlotte  Gray  has  also 
ited  vSwitzerland  and  is  now  organizing  for  us  in  Norway.     M 
Mary  B.  Willard  is  superintendent  of  our  Press  Department.    M 
Hamiah   Whitall   Smith,   of    Bible   Readings  ;    Mrs.    Mary 
Hunt,  of  Scientific  Temperance  ;  Mrs.  Bishop  Newman,  of  .Vine 
can  Petitions  ;    Mrs.  Josephine  R.   Nichols,  of  World's  V,\\)i) 
tions.     Mrs.  Nichols  was  brilliantly  successful  in  reprcsentiiii; 
at  the  New  Orleans  Expositions,  hence  her  embassy  to  Paris 
the  spring  of  1889  is  full  of  promise  for  our  cause. 

But  the  two  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  World's  W. 
T.  U.,  aside  from  our  own  beloved  "National,"  the  mother 
them  all  (as  the  Crusade  was  our  mother),  have  not  yet  be 
named. 

As  I  have  recently  become  President  of  the  World's  W.  \ 
T.  U.,  let  me  epitomize  the  history  of  these  .sister  societies  fro 
official  reports  and  personal  knowledge  : 

The  British  Women's  Temperance  Association  was  founde 
in  1876,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  was  the  outcome  of  an  ii 
spiration  caught  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker,  from  the  America 
' '  Crusaders. ' '  The  .secretary  thus  sketches  its  origin  :  ' '  One  of  tl; 
first  aggressive  movements  was  in  the  town  of  Dundee,  Scothiu 
A  numiier  of  earnest  women  resolved  to  petition  the  magistral 
to  reduce  the  number  of  public  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicatiii 
drinks.  Their  petition  was  in  the  name  of  the  wives,  motlier; 
and  sisters,  and  was  signed  by  upwards  of  nine  thousand  ( 
them.  *  *  :k  The  result  was  that  next  day  not  a  single  nei 
license  was  given,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thus  coimiience 
the  first  Women's  Temperance  Prayer  Union  ;  and  first  o\k  tow 
and  village  and  then  another  followed  the  example  of  Dundee  i: 
establishing  Women's  Temperance  Unions,  until  nearl>-  ever 
town  was  doing  something,  and  many  Friendly  Inns  or  Britisl 
Workman's  Public  Houses  were  planted. 

"Still  there  was  no  attempt  at  national  organization,  althoiigl 
it  had  been  a  cherished  thought  in  many  hearts.  Mrs,  Margare 
Parker,  who  had  been  foremo.st  in  the  Dundee  deputation,  wa: 
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in  America  afterward,  and  saw  the  efficient  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  there,  and  feeling  assured  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  similar  union  in  GrCat  Britain,  she  ventured  to  issue  a 
call,  which  was  nobly  jesponded  to.  A  conference  of  about  one 
hmulred  and  fifty  ladies,  including  influential  delegates  from 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  assembled  in  the  Central  Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday  morning,  April  21,  1876.  On  the 
motion  of  Mrs.  laicas,  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Dundee,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  After  singing,  reading  the  Scripture  and  prayer,  Mrs. 
Parker,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  :  "In  accordance  with 
the  earnestly  expressed  wish  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  America,  and  the  firm  conviction  in  our  own  minds 
that  God  has  already  prepared  the  hearts  of  Christian  women 
throughout  the  land  to  do  a  great  work  for  Him  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  this  convention  has  been  called.  :K  *  *  ■\^e 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  power  in  the  influence  of  women  as, 
if  it  were  exerted  aright,  would  shake  the  kingdom  to  its  center 
on  this  important  subject,  and  the  country  is  in  perishing  need 
of  it ! "  From  this  time  the  society  has  gone  straight  on,  and 
now  has  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  who  for  years  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  society,  is,  with  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Gray,  of  Antwerp,  a  member  of  the  Intemationai  Tem- 
perance Association  of  men  and  women,  organized  in  August, 
1885.  By  my  request,  the  commission  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 
chose  Mrs.  L,ucas  as  first  president  of  that  society,  it  being  desired 
to  show  all  honor  to  the  mother  country  in  this  new  enterprise, 
and  to  enlist  our  British  cousins  to  the  utmost  as  its  active  friends. 

This  gifted  gentlewoman  is  the  youngest  child  of  Honorable 
Jacob  Bright,  and  sister  of  John  Bright,  the  great  English  Com- 
moner. Although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  with  her  children 
long  ago  .settled  in  life,  Mrs.  Lucas  travels  and  organizes 
constantly,  enlisting  her  coiuitrywomen  wherever  she  goes. 

We  have  also  a  bright  young  ally  across  the  border — the 
Dominion  W.  C.  T.  U.,  with  provincial  auxiliaries  in  British 
Colaml)ia,  Qntario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Its  history  is  one  of  heroism.     Our  delegates  to  Cincinnati 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  in  1875,  met  there  Mrs.  Letitia  Youmans, 

the  earliest  white  ribbon  pioneer  in  Canada.    She  came  to  learn 
28 
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our  metl  ods  and  we  were  in  turn  astonished  and  delighted  by 
her  power  upon  the  platform.  Her  "Haman's  License  "  and 
"  Nehemiah  Building  the  Walls  "•  are  addresses  known  through- 
out the  country  as  unrivaled  Bible  expositions  of  great  reform. 

The  British  temperance  women  publish  an  official  organ, 
The  British  Women'' s  Temperance  Journal^  and  the  Canadians 
have  one  also.  Both  exchange  with  The  Union  Sip;nal,  whose 
readers  skim  the  cream  of  the  temperance  world  each  week.  Can- 
ada's paper  is  The  Women' s  Journal,  and  is  edited  b}-  Mrs.  Addle 
Chisholm,  of  Ottawa,  President  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Ontario,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  women  in  our  ranks  anywhere.  Canada  women 
fearlessly  take  advance  positions.  The  Scott  Act  is  covering 
their  land  with  prohibition  ;  municipal  suffrage  for  women  is 
helping  solve  the  problem  of  their  great  cities. 

In  Toronto  a  temperance  mayor  was  elected  by  seventeen 
hundred  majority,  thanks  to  the  combined  votes  of  the  women 
and  the  workingmen.  We  must  look  well  to  our  laurels,  or  our 
allies  of  the  maple  leaf  will  be  first  at  the  goal  of  prohibition. 

Let  us  clasp  hands  in  the  wide  si.sterliood  of  the  World's 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  learning  its  motto — ''For  God,  and  Home,  and 
Every  Land,  "  wearing  our  knots  of  white  ribbon,  obser\'itig  the 
noontide  hour  of  prayer,  working  steadily  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  use  and  sale  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  the  world  around, 
and  remembering  the  watch-words,  Prevention^  Education,  Evan- 
gelization, Purification,  Prohibitioti. 

Let  us  also  circulate  from  house  to  house  this  the  World's 
Petition  to  all  nations  : 

Honored  Rulers,  Representatives  and  Brothers: 

We,  your  petitioners,  although  belonging  to  the  physically  weaker  sex, 
are  strong  of  heart  to  love  our  Homes,  our  Native  Land  aud  the  world  s 
family  of  Nations.  We  know  that  when  the  brain  of  man  is  clear,  his  hiart 
is  kind,  his  home  is  happy,  his  country  prosperous,  and  the  world  grows 
friendly.  But  we  know  that  alcoholic  stimulants  and  opium,  which  craze 
and  cloud  the  brain,  make  misery  for  men  aud  all  the  world,  and  most  of 
all  for  us  and  for  our  children.  We  know  these  stimulants  and  opiates  are 
forced  by  treaty  upon  populations  either  ignorant  or  unwilling,  atul  sold 
under  legal  guarantees  which  make  the  governments  partners  in  the  traffic 
by  accepting  as  revenue  a  portion  of  its  profits.  We  have  ncf  power  to  pre- 
vent this  great  iniquity  beneath  which  the  whole  worhl  groans  and  staggers, 
but  you  have  the  power  to  cleanse  the  flags  of  every  clime  from  the  stain  of 
their  complicity  with  this  uumiugled  curse.     We,  therefore,  come  to  you 
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with  the  united  voices  of  representative  women  from  every  civilized  nation 
under  the  sun,  beseechinjj^  you  to  strip  away  the  safes,niard  and  sanctions  of 
tlie  law  from  the  drink  traffic  and  the  opium  trade,  and  to  protect  our  homes 
by  the  total  prohibi/ ion  of  this  twofold  curse  of  civilization  throughout  all 
the  territory  over  which  your  government  extends. 

Xatnes  of  Women.  Nationality. 

Mrs.  Mar>'  A.  Woodbridge,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  is  American  Sec- 
retary of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  doing  earnest  work  for 
the  petition,  which  will  not  be  presented  uritil  we  have  two 
million  signatures  gathered  up  from  all  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  translated  into  the  language  of  every  civilized  nation,  and 
is  to  be  circulated  in  every  country.  The  entire  list  of  names 
secured  will  be  presented  to  each  government.  Thus  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  will  be  petitioned  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic  in 
America  by  women  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Japan,  etc.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  British  Par- 
liament will,  in  like  manner,  be  petitioned  to  abolish  the  alcohol 
traffic  and  the  opiiini  trade  by  women  from  America,  and  all  over 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  first  thought  of  this  petition  came  to  the 
president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the 
United  States,  when  reading  an  English  book  about  the  opium 
trade  in  India  and  China.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  an  organized 
movement  seemed  necessary,  that  the  rvomen  of  the  ichole  world, 
immeasurably  cursed  as  they  are  by  the  residts  of  these  gigantic 
evils,  might  unitedly  appeal  to  the  men  of  the  world,  convened  in 
all  its  great  legislative  Assemblies,  and  represented  by  its  Poten- 
tates, to  protect  and  deliver  them. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  righteous  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
jects of  temperance  and  social  purity  that  is  scattered,  and  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  powerless.  It  needs  a  standard  around 
which  to  rally  ;  a  focus  for  its  scattered  rays  ;  and  the  great  peti- 
tion supplies  this  need.  Besides  all  this,  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  petition  as  an  educational  force  upon  the  people  will  be  of 
immeasurable  value.  It  will  create  or  confirm  the  arre.st  of 
tliought  in  a  million  heads,  and  the  arrest  of  conviction  in  a 
million  hearts.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  a  muster-roll  for  our  army, 
and  those  who  circulate  it  will  be  virtually  recruiting  officers  in 
everybody's  war.  Their  words  of  sweet  reasonableness  uttered 
in  a  million  ears  will  mightily  augment  the  sum  total  of  moral 
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influence.  The  Gatling  gun  of  pulpit,  press  and  platform,  send- 
ing out  our  many-side . I  arguments  and  loving  pleas,  will  gain 
incalculably  in  directness  of  aim  and  force  of  impression  from 
the  clear-cut  issue  furnished  by  the  great  petition.  Nor  will 
our  work  prove  to  have  been  "love's  labor  lost,"  in  the  gicat 
councils  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Nothing  within  the  scope  of 
our  possibilities  could  be  so  influential  and  commanding.  What 
two  million  of  the  most  intelligent  and  forceful  adults  on  this 
planet  ask  for,  over  their  own  signatures,  will  not  long  be  disre- 
garded or  denied  by  their  representatives.  This  petition  will  he 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Many  years  will  be  required  in  which 
to  work  it  up,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  way  can  the  same 
amount  of  effort  be  turned  to  better  account  in  the  interest  of 
unifying  and  forwarding  the  reforms  which  are  of  equal  import- 
ance to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Far-sighted  philanthropists  are  looking  toward  a  time  in  the 
distant  future,  when,  in  the  words  of  ♦^'le  poet — 

"The  war  drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

All  modern  thought  and  effort  are  tending  toward  this 
universal  federation,  which  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  control  the 
world's  forces  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  every  right  reform. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  GREATEST  TARTY. 

The  contradiction  and  malignity  of  political  debate  have 
Ions  since  ceased  to  mar  the  tranquility  of  my  spirit.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  do  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  politiCvS,  believing 
tliL'in  to  be  altogether  needless,  and  unnatural,  but  for  myself  I 
have  entered  the  region  of  calms  and  ' '  none  of  these  things  move 
me."  If  this  work  be  of  God,  it  can  not  be  overthrown  ;  if  it  be 
not,  then  the  sooner  it  comes  to  naught,  the  better  for  humanity. 

The  year  1888  will  always  rank  as  having  been,  up  to  its  date, 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Temperance  Reform. 
Being  the  year  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  it  was,  for  sufficiently 
apparent  reasons,  the  one  in  which  politicians  of  the  old  school 
would   do  lea.st  for  prohibition  ;    but  the  presence  of  the   new 
solujol  in  politics  and  of  women  as  an  active  power  in  public 
affairs  to  a  degree  before  undreamed  of,  mark  it  as  a  sort  of  moral 
watershed.     In  England  the  Primrose  League  of  women  antag- 
iriizing  Gladstone's   policy,  and   the  Women's  Liberal   League 
])resided  over  by  that  great  statesman's  wife,  counting  among  its 
officers,  Jane  Cobdcn  (Richard's  daughter),  and  devoted  to  Home 
Rule,  had  already  demonstrated  the  power  of  women  in  politics. 
Meanwhile,  the  Prohibition  party  had  enjoyed  since  188 1,  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  white  ribbon  women,  and  its  vote  had 
risen  from  ten  thousand  for  Gen.  Ncal  Dow,  of  Maine,  as  Presi- 
dent (in  18S0),  to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  for 
ex-Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  in   1884.      The    Democratic 
party,  led   by   President   Cleveland,    projected    the   tariff   issue 
squarely  acro.ss  the  path  of  the  campaign  ;  Republicans  took  it  up 
eagerly,  distorted  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  was  the  actual 
issue,  into  the  abolition  of  the  tariff,  to  which  the  traditions  of 
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the  money-getting  Yankee  nation  were  totallj'  opposed,  and  won 
the  battle  of  the  ballot-box  by  making  good  temperance  people 
believe  that  they  must  save  their  country,  just  once  more,  williin 
the  old  lines  of  political  warfare,  by  unblushing  bribery,  ami  by 
secretly  assuring  the  liquor  element  that  its  interests  would  be  as 
safe  in  Republican  as  in  Democratic  hands.  In  this  campaign, 
Mrs.  J.  Kllen  Foster,  of  Iowa,  went  before  the  Republican  Con- 
vention with  representatives  of  the  anti-saloon  association,  and 
asked  for  a  temperance  plank.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  contained  no  reference  to  this  subject,  and  its  reaffir- 
mation of  its  previous  platform  served  to  leave  the  infamous  "Ras- 
ter Resolution  "  in  full  force.  Subsequently,  on  the  night  of  tlie 
adjournment,  the  following  resolution  was  hurried  through  under 
circumstances  proving  to  fair-minded  lookers-on  that  it  was  but  a 
sop  in  the  form  of  a  subterfuge  to  the  prohibition  Cerberus : 

Resolved,  That  the  first  concern  of  all  good  government  is  the  virtue 
and  sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of  the  home.  The  Republican 
jiarty  c-^ .iiially  sympathizes  with  all  wise  and  well-directed  eflForts  for  the 
^iromotion  of  temperance  and  morality. 

Concerning  this  resolution,  the  liquor  men's  leaders  and 
newspapers  declared  that  it  was  "  no  stronger  than  the  brewers 
themselves  had  adopted  ;  "  was  no  hindrance  to  their  remaining 
in  the  Republican  fold,  since  it  was  agreed  to  by  their  chiefs  at 
the  convention  before  being  offered,  and  was  declared  by  the 
doughty  Sheridan  Shook,  a  notable  New  York  liqtior  politician, 
to  be  Qv\y  a  little  harmless  catnip  tea  for  the  temperance  ele- 
ment. Btit  upon  this  basis,  as  well  as  because  of  their  Supposed 
devotion  to  "the  heart  side  of  the  tariff  question,  " — whatever 
that  may  be — Mrs.  Foster  called  upon  the  women  of  the  nation 
to  rally  to  "  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas.  "  She  was  elected 
by  the  Republican  Nationa?  Campaign  Committee,  Chairman  of 
the  Women's  National  Republican  Committee,  which,  like  the 
former,  had  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  sent  ont 
literature  in  which  the  tariff,  not  temperance,  had  the  right  of 
way.  Though  in  other  years  an  advocate  of  prohibition  and 
denouncer  of  high-license,  she  vigorously  championed  the  high- 
license  campaign  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  in  New  York  state,  and 
fought  the  Prohibition  party  with  a  vehemence  worthy  a  l)etter 
cause.     This  was  the  first  time  that  women  had  ever  been  recog- 
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nized  as  helpers  by  either  of  the  great  parties,  and  shows  the 
gathering  force  of  the  great  woman  movement  in  America  as 
ever>\vhere.  No  doubt  the  attitude  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
which  had  from  the  first  recognized  women  as  integral  forces  in 
its  organization  and  which  had  for  many  years  given  them  a 
place  upon  its  National  Committee,  and  invited  them  as  dele- 
gates to  all  of  its  conventions,  did  much  to  pioneer  the  way  for 
this  surprising  new  departure. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Foster's  effort  to  organize  Republican 
Clubs  of  women  was  not  conspicuous,  but,  chiefly  through  her 
efforts,  no  doubt,  some  clubs  were  formed,  women  participated  in 
the  campaign  as  speakers, — notably  Anna  Dickinson  and  Mrs. 
Foster,  women  escorted  speakers,  paraded  on  foot  in  processions, 
and  in  several  instances  occupied  the  ancient  and  honorable 
place  always  heretofore  accorded  to  the  brass  band. 

Democratic  women  were  hardly  heard  from,  except  as  occa- 
sional wearers  of  the  ' '  red,  red  rose ' '  or  wavers  of  the  bright 
bandana.  Women  appeared  before  every  one  of  the  national 
conventions  where  a  president  was  to  be  nominated,  and  asked 
tliat  an  equal  suffrage  plank  be  placed  in  their  platforms.  This 
was  done  by  the  Prohibition  and  by  one  wing  of  the  Labor  party, 
an  educational  test  being  attached  to  the  franchise  plank.  It 
goes  without  saying,  that  women  were  out  in  force  at  the  Prohi- 
bition party  convention,  held  May  30,  at  Indianapolis  in  Tomlin- 
son  Hall.  Over  a  thousand  delegates  were  present,  of  whom 
about  one  hundred  were  of  the  steadfast  sex. 

Every  state,  except  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  all 
the  territories  but  four — Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyom- 
ing— were  represented.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the  home-folk,  but 
included  nearly  every  leading  nationality. 

Not  a  taint  of  tobacco  smoke  was  in  the  corridors ;  not  a 
breath  betrayed  the  fumes  of  alcohol.  Clear-eyed,  kind-faced, 
well-dressed,  these  men  and  women  were  familiar  with  the  inside 
of  the  school-house,  the  church,  the  home,  but  not  with  that  of 
the  saloon. 

Promptly  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  m.,  the  manly  form  of  Samuel 
Dickie,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  was  seen  upon  the 
elegantly  decorated  platform,  and  he  called  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  National  Officers  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
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Temperance  Union  to  the  front,  amid  great  applause.  Then 
James  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  party's  first  candidate  for  i)rcs- 
ident,  John  Russell,  of  Michigan,  its  founder,  John  P.  St.  John, 
its  last  candidate,  and  Neal  Dow,  the  father  of  prohibition,  stood 
in  line  on  the  platform,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the  convention. 
"America"  was  sung,  and  Rev.  Sam  Small,  of  Georgia,  led  in 
prayer.  In  a  brief,  but  happy  speech.  Professor  Dickie  cons^ratu- 
lated  the  party  on  its  steady  growth,  proposing  that  it  should 
make  a  coffin  of  ballot-boxes,  weave  a  shroud  from  ballots,  and 
bury  the  saloon  in  the  "bloody  chasm."  Rev.  Mr.  Delano,  df 
Connecticut,  was  made  temporary  chairman.  He  said  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  an  interrogation  point,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?' '  The  Republican  was  an  exclamation  point,  "  A 
tear  on  the  end  of  its  nose,"  "  Alas  !  Oh  !"  But  the  Prohibition 
party  was  a  period,   "  We'll  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Brooks, 
the  great  temperance  leader  of  Missouri,  was  nominated  for  vice- 
president.  Col.  George  W.  Bain,  of  Kentucky,  and  Rev.  Sai 
Small,  of  Georgia,  were  also  nominated  by  several  delegatio:.- 
for  vice-president,  but  insisted  upon  withdrawing  their  nanit>. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  campaign  puqioses. 

The  convention  was  an  immense  success  every  way.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Bascom,  ex-president  of  Wisconsin  University,  was  a 
delegate  ;  also  Father  Mahonej',  a  Catholic  priest  of  Minnesota, 
Professor  Scomp  of  Oxford  University,  Georgia,  with  Bishop 
Turner,  of  Georgia,  Rev.  Mr.  Hector,  of  California,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Grandison,  of  Georgia — three  wonderfully  gifted  colored  men. 

A  resolution  urging  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  was  adopted,  also  one  insisting  on  the  rights  of  the 
colored  man.  The  latter  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Grandison,  a 
representative  of  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  seconded  by  Rev. 
Sam  Small,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Prof.  Samuel  Dickie  was  re-elected  chairman. 

A  committee  of  ten,  with  Chairman  Dickie  at  their  head, 
■was  chosen  to  bear  the  formal  announcement  of  the  convention's 
action  to  General  Fisk.  This  committee  included  two  ladies- 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  of  Missouri,  and  myself,  and  was  another  of  the 
great  convention's  new  departures.     There  was  fine  music  by  the 
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Silver  Lake  Qitartette,  Herbert  Quartette,  Nebraska  Quartette 
iladies),  aud  the  "Jinglers"  (mellow-voiced  colored  nienj,  who 
invariably  brought  down  the  house.  The  gavel  used  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor vSt.  John  was  presented  by  the  Kansas  delegation,  and  was 
made  from  a  bit  of  the  telegraph  pole  on  which  he  was  hung  in 
cdlKy  ill  Topeka,  where  for  two  terms  he  had  been  governor, 
applauded  and  beloved.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  second  night 
the  great  convention  closed  with  the  doxology  and  prayer. 

There  was  a  rare  memorial  exercise  on  Decoration  Day,  five 
hundred  .soldiers  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  being  assembled.  There 
was  also  an  oratorical  contest  for  the  Demorest  prize  medal  (pro- 
hibilion  speeches  required),  and  an  intercollegiate  contest  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Mills,  with  original  speeches  on  the  same  great 
theme.  Thus  every  opportunity  was  utilized  for  awakening 
public  sentiment. 

At  every  session,  the  hall,  holding  five  thousand  people, 
was  crowded.  The  convention  outran  the  expectations  of  its 
friends  and  followers.  It  was  wonderfully  earnest,  eloquent, 
devout,  and  it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  Christian  civilization. 

At  this  memorable  convention  a  small  minority,  led  by 
Walter  Thomas  Mills,  did  its  utmost  to  defeat  the  equal  suffrage 
plank,  on  the  plea  that  "  two  is.sues  "  could  not  be  carried  at  a 
time,  that  this  plank  alienated  the  South,  in  general,  and  con- 
ser\'atives  at  the  North,  in  particular,  with  other  minor  objec- 
tions. This  minority  had  agitated  the  subject  vigorously  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  had  thus  put  leaders,  as  well  as  rank  and  file, 
so  thoroughly  on  guard,  that  when  the  vote  came,  only  about 
sixty  voted  to  drop  the  plank  which  had  been  in  from  the  first 
nominating  convention  of  the  party  in  1872. 

Although  we  had  a  very  large  majority  in  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  our  desire  to  hear  all 
sides  and  reach  a  settlement  as  amicable  as  possible  caused  a 
long  debate,  in  which  Rev.  Sam  Small,  of  Georgia,  gallantly 
declared  at  last  his  willingness  to  let  the  resolution  pass,  because, 
as  he  said,  "The  majority  has  been  so  magnanimous  that  I  can 
not  do  less  than  bow  my  neck  to  the  yoke." 

James  Black,  of  Pennsjdvania,  the  Prohibition  party's  first 
nominee  for  president,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions.   He  is  a  man  of  noble   countenance,  and  ever>'   way 
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impressive  presence.  When  our  sub-committee,  to  whom  the 
controverted  resolution  was  submitted  (North  and  South,  con- 
servative and  progressive,  all  being  represented  in  that  sinal! 
midnight  group  of  seven),  had  agreed  upon  the  form,  from  tlic 
deep  heart  of  this  saintly  man  came  the  solemn  words,  "  Tliank 
God,"  and  he  bowed  his  head  in  prayer.  The  resolution  \v,i< 
his  own ;  he  had  carried  one,  almost  identical  in  langua^a-, 
through  the  first  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  and,  but  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  through  that  of  his  own  state. 

When  our  committee  filed  into  the  great  hall  next  day,  thi- 
gentlemen  and  ladies  that  composed  it  marching  arm  in  arm 
upon  the  platform,  all  felt  that  the  hour  was  ccjme  wIrii  the 
manhood  of  this  rising  power  in  American  politics  was  to  declare 
decisively  not  only  in  favor  of  prohibition  by  law  and  jjrohihi- 
tion  by  politics,  but  prohibition  by  woman's  ballot,  as  the  final 
consummation  of  the  war  upon  King  Alcohol,  the  most  relentless 
foe  of  womanhood  and  home. 

I  believe  history  will  not  forget  that  vscene.  Governor  St. 
John,  the  hero  of  the  Kansas  fight  for  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, was  the  central  figure  of  the  platform  group,  his  keen,  but 
kindly  face  and  military  bearing  being  well  suited  to  the  duty 
we  had  laid  on  his  broad  shoulders  as  the  convention's  chairman. 
Around  him  were  men  and  women  known  throughout  the  nation 
as  leaders  for  many  a  year  of  the  Prohibition  host  in  every  contest 
made  and  every  victory  won. 

This  was  the  Prohibition  party's  platform  in  1888,  upon  which 
•there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  defection,  misrepresenta- 
tion, bribery  and  the  stolen  mailing  lists  of  the  New  York  /  'ouc, 
three  hundred  thousand  men  took  their  position.  In  it,  the  word 
Christian  occurs  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  American  politics; 

PLATFORM. 
The  Prohibition   party,   in   national   convention   assembled,  acknowl- 
edging Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  government,  do  hereby 
declare : 

1.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  made  public  crimes,  and  pro- 
hibited as  such. 

2.  That  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments  of 
our  national  and  state  constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws  adequately 
supported  by  administrative  authority  ;  and  to  this  end  the  organization  of 
the  Prohibition  party  is  imperatively  demanded  in  state  and  nation. 
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3.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  regulation  of  the  liquor  trafTic 
!?  contrary  to  good  j-overnnieiit ;  that  any  party  which  supports  regulalioii, 
hvcnsc,  or  tax  enters  into  alliance  with  such  traflic,  and  becomes  the  actual 
foe  of  tlie  state's  welfare  ;  and  that  we  arraign  the  Republican  vud  Deino- 
Ti'.ic  parties  for  their  persistent  attitude  in  favor  of  the  lireused  inicpiity, 
nlurchylhey  oppose  the  demand  of  the  people  for  prohibition,  and,  through 
optu  complicity  with  the  litjuor  crime,  defeat  the  enforcement  of  law. 
[  4.  I'or  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system  whereby 
I  our  national  government  is  deriving  supjuirt  from  our  greatest  national  vice. 

5.  That,  an  aileejuate  public  revenue  being  necessary,  it  may  proi)erly 
Icraiscil  l)y  import  duties,  and  by  an  equitable  assessment  upon  the  property 
ami  legitimate  business  of  the  country,  but  import  duties  should  be  so  re- 
liiicL'd  that  no  surplus  shall  be  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  and  that  the 
lurdt'iis  of  ta.Kation  shall  be  removed  from  foods,  clothing,  and  other  com- 
forts aiul  necessaries  of  life. 

6     That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  accident  of  race,  color, 

I  se;.,  or  nationality,  and  tV.at  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been  withheld 

I  from  citizens  who  are  01"  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally  qualified 

for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it  should  be  restored  by  the  people 

Ihrougli  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  ou  such  educational  basis  as 

j  r.uy  may  deem  wise. 

7.  That  civil  service  appointments  for  all  civil  offices  chiefly  clerical 
I  in  their  duties,  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  qual- 
I  :i'natious,  and  not  upon  party  service  or  party  necessity. 

H.  I'or  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uniform 
I  laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce. 

9.  Tor  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to  increase 
I  the  cost  of  products  for  popular  consumption. 

10.  For  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institu- 
I  tion,  without  oppressing  any  who  religiously,  observe  the  same  ou  any  other 
I  (lay  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

n.  That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise,  and  economic  method  of 
I  settling  national  differences,  and  that  the  same  method  should,  by  judicious 
jltijislalion,  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  large  bodies  of 
Itiiiployes  and  employers.  That  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  would  remove 
jl'inlens,  moral,  physical,  pecuniary,  and  social,  which  now  oppress  labor 
land  rob  it  of  its  earnings,  and  would  prove  to  be  the  wise  and  successful 
[Way  of  promoting  labor  reform,  and  that  we  invite  labor  and  capital  to  unite 
jwtli  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof.  That  monopoly  in  land  is  a  wrong 
jtoilie  people,  and  that  the  public  laud  should  be  reserved  to  actual  settlers, 
|aiid  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 

!2.  That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  prevent  the 
lintroduction  into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of  other  dependent 
jmstitutions,  and  all  others  physically  incapacitated  for  self-support,  and 
jftat  no  person  should  have  the  ballot  in  any  state  who  is  not  a  citizen  cf 
Itie  United  States. 
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Recognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition   of  the  liquor  traffic  ha?  j 
become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to  full  partv 
fellowship  all  those  who,  on  this  one  dominant  issue,  are  with  us  agreiii, 
in  the  full  belief  that  this  jiarty  can  and  will  remove  sectional  difrerenct\ 
promote  national  unity,  and  insure  the  best  welfare  of  our  entire  land. 

The  opening  resolution  was  listened  to  with  devout  serious- 
nesj   and  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  without  debate. 

Th«  prohibition  resolution  was  received  with  hearty  but  iiotj 
prolonged  applause.  We  were  there  as  the  sequel  of  its  lore-  j 
gone  conclusions. 

The   resolution   declaring    in   favor  of   wotnen's  receiving  I 
"equal  wages  for  equal  work,"  evoked  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  rapt- 
urously cheered  ;  all  felt  that  it  was  like  the  drops  that  precede  j 
the  plentiful  shower.     Toward  the  close  came  the  crucial  test  in  I 
the  famous  "sixth  resolution."     Its  reading  "brought  downtki 
house  ' '  with  roars  of  applatise  and  brought  up  the  house  again, 
hundreds  rising  to  their  feet  with  cheer  upon  cheer  of  approba- 
tion.    It  was  then  voted  to  debate  the  question  two  hours,  ami 
the  clear  voice   of  Professor   Dickie,    chairman  of  the  National! 
Committee,  was  heard  suggesting  that  leaders  should  be  chosen  | 
on  either  side  to  make  the  arguments.     Nobody  doubted  win. 
he  stood  whose  pure  life  had  delivered  him  from  the  worsliiputi 
physical  force  ;  whose  first  vote  and  every  ballot  since  tlieii  had 
been  cast  for  the  Prohibition  candidates,  and  who,   in  ihe  calll 
issued  for  this  very  convention,  had  stated  that  "  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  women  delegates  was  desirable."     But  the  rank  and! 
file  desired  to  whack  for  themselves  the  ball  now  set  in  inotiun: 
hence  Professor  Dickie's  i)lan  was  voted  down,   and   free  lances 
were  tilted  with  great  vigor  from  floor  and  platform,  .scores  at  a| 
time  seeking  to  obtain  the  floor  tip  to  the  final  vote.     A  minority 
of  one,  in  the  person  of  John   M.   Olin,  of  Wisconsin,  reported  I 
against  the  resolution.     This  gentlemen  spoke  ably  from  his  point 
of  view,  as  did  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  T.  C.  Richmond  and  our  j 
good  Neal  Dow.     All  oi  them  were  believers  ni  e^^^  lal  suffr-: 
but  thought  this  was  not  the  time  to  declare  for  it.  General  Diwj 
saying,  "  After  we  secure  prohibition,  we  will  give  the  ballot  looiirj 
faithful   allies."      But   it   fell   to   my  lot  to  remind  tliese  gno( 
brothers  that  though  Maine  had  rejoiced  in  prohibition  for  over  j 
forty  years,  it  last  winter  voted  down  a  proposition  to  enfranchise  j 
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women  ;  that  we  have  what  we  take  the  most  pains  for,  and 
unless  we  take  especial  pains  to  secure  the  ballot  for  woman,  she 
will  never  be  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,  for  the 
home  protection  fight  where  "the  guns  are  ballots  and  the  bul- 
lets are  ideas. ' '  With  some  such  points  as  these,  I  closed  the 
debate,  and  Sam  Small  came  forward,  took  mj-  hand  and  vspoke  in 
his  eloquent  wa  J',  saying,  in  effect,  that  "as  we  had  added  the 
educational  test,  he  would  ;tand  with  us."  The  Soutli  had  been 
most  generous  from  the  beginning,  showing  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  good-will  for  ivhich  the  women  of  that  convention  can 
never  be  too  grateful.  If  its  delegates  had  not  with  practical 
unanimity  favored  our  cause,  I  fear  we  might  have  lost  it  on  that 
most  eventful  day  ever  known  to  woman's  annals  of  enfranchise- 
i  raent.  George  \V.  Bain  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches, 
in  our  favor,  and  other  gifted  Southerners  proved  that  with  them 
liif  chivalry  of  jus' ice  outratiked  that  of  compliment.  "Who 
[would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blDW,"  is  a  truth  that 
I  received  new  confirmation  in  this  memorable  debate,  where  not  one 
i  woman's  voice  or  vote  was  given  against  the  famous  resolution. 

When   the   count  came,   vSecretar\'  CranfiU  announced  less 

I  than  thirty  negatives,  but  Walter  Thomas  Mills  claimed  sixty, 

land  Chainnan  St.  John,  in  his  humorous  way,  said,  "Let  it  be 

as  he  .sa}\s."     Then  came  the  climax  of  the  convention,  when 

I  flags  waved,  wooden  ' '  cranks  ' '  humorously  creaked  when  turned 

by  live  ones,  state  delegations  hoisted  aloft  their  banners,  wom- 

len's  white  handkerchiefs  were  like  a  wind-blown  argosy,  and 

with  shouts  of  hallelujrh,   men  pointed  to  the  significant  motto 

[above  the  platform,  where  the  loj-al  white  ribboners  of  Indiana 

had  flung  their  pennon  forth,   '^ No  sex  in  citizenship.''''     They 

[knew  the  Supreme  Court  had  said  there  was  none,  but  they  knew 

also  that  those  cannot  really  be  citizens  who  have  no  voice  in 

[making  the  laws  the>'  must  obey. 

At  the  close  of  this  .session,  I  received  what  is  called  in  pop- 
ir  American  parlance,  "an  o\-ation";  with  half  a  score  of 
jslroiij;  iiitn's  hands  stretched  toward  me  at  a  time,  T  hardly  knew 
hvhich  one  to  grasp,  while  their  kind  voices  said  over  and  over 
again,  "  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  woman  ;  "  "  This  is  the  Gos- 
jixirs  triumph;"  "I  wish  your  old  nu^ther  had  seen  this;" 
["Hurrah  for  our  side  !"    and  other  exclamations  of  rejoicing. 
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Now  and  then  I  would  say,  "  My  brother,  what  led  you  to  vote 
for  us?"  The  answers  were  all  tributes  to  home's  steadfast  influ- 
ence :  "  Oh,  I  was  born  a  suffragist,"  said  one  ;  "Women  must 
help  us  save  the  nation  if  it's  ever  saved  "  ;  "  My  wife  educated 
me  up  to  this";  and  repeatedly  young  voters  answered,  "Whv 
should  n't  we?     I  don't  forget  that  my  mother  is  a  woman  !" 

Slipping  away  with  those  good  sisters,  Anna  Gordon  and 
Anna  Shaw,  who  shared  with  me  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewalis 
hospitalities,  I  could  but  think,  as  we  walked  on  in  silence,  of 
that  other  day  in  Dixon,  111.,  in  the  year  1875,  at  the  second sev 
sion  of  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U.,  when  I  was  in  the  second  ytar 
of  my  temperance  work.  I  remembered  writing  a  decLiration  lo 
this  effect :  "  Resolved,  That  since  woman  is  the  gnite;/  '"Trjrer 
from  the  rum  curse,  she  ought  to  have  power  1  v.I..;s  ■  ^uc 
dram-shop  door  over  against  her  home. ' '  I  remembered  kneel- 
ing in  prayer  with  my  friend  and  room-mate,  Mrs.  Louise  S, 
Rounds,  who.  agreed  to  support  me  in  this  first  attempt ;  then 
going  over  to  the  convention  and  getting  this  resolution  offered, 
I  seemed  to  hear  once  more  the  quiet  emphasis  of  the  prcsidiiij,' 
officer,  as  she  said,  "  What  will  you  do  with  this  woman  suffrajje 
resolution  ?  ' '  and  the  decisive  tones  of  the  treasurer  as  she  said, 
"  I  move  we  lay  it  on  the  table."  I  almost  felt  once  moretlie 
painful  heartbeats  of  suspense,  and  the  joyful  surprise  when  no 
one  seconded  the  motion  ;  then  the  debate,  when  a  brave  voice- 
I  wish  I  could  know  whose — broke  the  .stillness  with,  "  I  move  it 
be  adopted."  I  remembered  the  broken  words  in  which  [  there- 
upon asked  the  women  of  the  prairies  that  if  they  did  \\y> 
speak  out,  who  would  ?  Surely  not  the  con.servative  Kast,  the 
silent  South,  the  unorganized  Northwest.  We  all  knew  ♦'.:.'. 
woman  was  the  liquor  traffic's  natural  enemy.  In  liiuiois  the 
law  said  the  municipal  officers  might  license  or  not  "  in  tlieir  dis- 
cretion "  ;  men  were  not  discreet  in  this  matter,  as  was  proved  by 
saloons  on  every  hand,  1)\it  women  would  be.  Why  not  let  them 
help  good  men  elect  officers  who  would  truly  represent  the  major- 
ity, and  not  saddle  the  saloon  upon  our  people  with  its  outci  r?^ 
of  three  thousand  lunatics  let  loo,se  each  day  upon  defense'  - 
homes?  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  home  in  that  word's  highis 
and  mo.st  sacred  sense,  and  never  should  have  in  this  worid, 
though  I  hoped  to  in  a  better,  and  that  if  I  could  hrave  an 
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adverse  public  opinion  for  the  sake  of  other  women's  homes, 
surely  they  could  do  so  for  the  sake  of  their  own.  These  words  I 
could  hardly  speak  for  the  ache  in  heart  and  throat,  and  I  saw 
tears  in  many  a  gentle  woman's  ej^es  as  I  made  my  simple  plea. 
When  the  vote  came  I  think  there  was  not  one  dissenting  voice — 
if  there  were  such  I  can  not  now  recall  them. 

And  thus  the  good  ship  Illinois  swung  from  her  moorings 
and  put  out  to  sea  for  a  long  and  stormy  voyage. 

I  thought,  too,  on  that  blessed  day  at  Indianapolis,  of  the 
ringing  words  of  Mrs.  L,ide  Meriwether,  of  Tennessee  : 

"  She  is  launched  on  the  wave,  the  good  ship  Prohibition  ! 
The  wave  of  humanity,  boundless  and  free." 

I  had  been  invited  by  Chairman  Dickie  to  make  a  Decora- 
tion Day  speecli  before  the  "  Army  of  Blue  and  Gray,"  as  repre- 
sented at  thiv'*  Convention.     Here  follows  the  substance  of  this 

address: 

THE  GREA1?ST  TARTY. 

Here  side  by  side  sit  the  Blue  and  Gray.  No  other  than  the  Prohibition 
party  ever  dared  to  be  so  great  as  to  ordain  a  scene  like  this.  I  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and — soberness. 

What  a  circle  we  have  here  !  Sweep  the  compas.ses  of  thought  through 
its  circumfci once.  Prohibition,  first  of.all,  the  fixed  point  whence  we  cal- 
culate all  others.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  the  workingnicn,  the  women. 
Inclosed  and  shielded  by  this  circle  is  the  home — that  goes  without  snyiiig ; 
;rtl  beyond  its  shining  curve  is  the  saloon,  out-matched,  out-v>-itted,  andout- 
VI  '.eci,  v.liich,  in  a  republic,  is  best  of  all.  For  the  fiat  of  the  greatest  party 
h;"  ;^ou  -■  forth,  and  we  are  here  simply  to  set  our  seals  to  it ;  no  saloon  in 
poVtl  or  law,  no  sectionalism  in  law  or  politics,  no  sex  in  citizenship,  but 
'a^'.v,  rquality,  fraternity  in  politics  and  law,  now  and  for  evermore. 

i'liia  is  our  platform  in  a  nutshell,  and  it  is  a  platform  of  four  ideas,  at 


n^- 


\.'!i.  n,  in  all  history,  were  such  matchless  issues  espoused  by  such  mag- 
nanimous men  ? 

Tlierc  are  two  other  parties  ;  big,  1  nit  not  great ;  multitudinous,  not  mas- 
terful. Their  tissue  is  adipose,  not  niusctilar.  The  issues  of  the  one  are 
made  literally  out  of  whole  cloth,  of  all-wool  tariff,  warranted  to  wash  in  yet 
one  more  campaign,  and  the  ensanguined  shirt  warranted  never  to  be  washed 
at  all.  Those  of  the  other  are  spoils  and  Bourbonism.  They  will  soon  rally 
ilu'ir  respective  clans  to  their  stereotyped,  old-fashioned  conventions  in  Chi- 
c.igo  .'ttid  St.  I.,ouis,  prepared  to  fight,  bleed,  and  die  for  their  country  and 

"fTices  once  more.  Not  a  woman  will  be  in  their  delegations.  A  won' an 
'I'iL'iit  displace  some  man.  Not  a  word  about  the  home.  No  decisive  utter- 
ance as  to  the  greatest  of  our  national  perils. 
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* '  Let  Us  Have  Peace. 


Probably  women  would  not  attend  diese  conventions,  even  were  their 
presence  sought.  They  certainly  coul.l  not  hold  their  own  at  the  bar  of  tlit 
saloon,  while  in  the  greatest  party  tiny  are  only  required  to  hold  their  owu 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  .set  before  these  brethren  a  loftier  example,  the  great- 
est party  welcomes  here  the  home-folks  to  equal  opportunities  and  lionors, 
and  rallies  here  a  remnant  of  the  noble  veterans  who  have  learned  that  it  is 
gooci  to  forgive,  best  to  forget,  attesting  by  this  splendid  and  fraternal  object- 
lesson  that  one  party  spells  "nation  "  with  the  tallestkind  of  a  capital  "N"' 
—one  tixat  indeecl  includes  "the people  of  these  United  States  "  —  and  that 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  to  us  emblems  of  nothing  less  than  the  1)lue  .sljv 
that  bends  its  tender  arch  above  us  all,  and  the  gray  ocean  that  enfolds  oue 
CO'  Pt  y  a. id  one  flag. 

"  Angels  look  downward  from  the  skies 

Upon  no  holier  ground, 
Thau  where  defeated  valor  lies 

By  generous  foemen  crowned." 

How  Grant  would  have  rejoiced  to  look  upon  a  scene  like  this — he  whose 
most  memorable  words  were,  "  Let  us  have  peace  !  "  by  whose  sick-bed  sat 
General  Buckner  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  to  whose  recent  birthday  cel- 
ebration rallied  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  and  other  Southern  braves ! 

The  leaders  of  the  party  that  was  great  when  great  Lincoln  was  its  chief, 
are  pleased  in  these  days  of  its  fatal  degeneracy  to  call  us  the  "vSt.  John- 
ites."  He  is  our  patron  saint — Heaven  bless  him  !  — who  laid  himself  upon 
the  altar  of  our  sacred  cause,  and  in  the  flame  of  partisan  wrath  that  fol- 
lowed the  defeat  of  1SS4  proved  to  be  a  whole  bnrnt-ofTering.  yet  I  present 
him  to  you  here  to-night,  oue  of  the  most  gallant  Union  soldiers,  "  without 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  his  garments." 

That  party  dare  not  gather  Blue  and  Gray  at  its  convention  lest  thr y 
should  spoil  its  ammunition  and  tip  one  chief  plank  of  its  platform  iuto  the 
last  ditch.  What  would  it  do  if  thus  ruthlessly  deprived  of  that  time  worn 
utterance  about  "  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,"  which  in  its  long  years  of  su- 
premacy it  has  proved  itself  impotent  to  secure,  while  the  greatest  party,  ly 
dividing  the  white  vote  into  two  hostile  camps  on  the  prohibition  issue,  is 
opening  a  straight  path  for  the  black  man  to  the  polls? 

The  women  who  uniformed  their  sons  in  Southern  gray,  and  said,  lilce 
the  Spartan  mother  of  old,  "  Come  ye  as  conquerors  or  come  ye  no  more," 
are  here  to-night  with  those  other  women  who  belted  Northern  swords  upon 
their  boys  in  blue,  with  words  as  pitiful,  as  brave.  The  women  who  em- 
broidered stars  and  stripes  upon  the  blessed  flag  that  symbolized  tlicir  love 
and  faith,  to-day  have  only  gentle  words  for  those  who  decked  their  "boiuiy 
flag  of  stars  and  bars"  with  tenderness  as  true  and  faith  as  fervent.  Tlie 
greatest  party  seats  these  women  side  by  side  to-night,  and  we  al'  wearo.ir 
snowy  badge  of  peace  above  the  hearts  that  hate  no  more,  while  we  chop 
hands  in  a  compact  never  to  be  broken,  and  solemnlj'  declare,  before  high 
Heaven,  our  equal  hatred  of  the  rum  power  and  our  equal  loyally  to  God 
and  home  aud  native  laud. 
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What  hath  God  wrought?  Surely  a  winsome  thing  is  the  human  heart. 
It  wtul  against  the  grain  for  us  to  hate  each  other,  did  it  not,  dear  Southern 
friends  and  allies  ?  Never  in  history  was  there  a  war  involving  so  little  per- 
sonal animosity.  The  French  by  nature  hate  the  ICiiglish,  and  speak  about 
"perfidious  Albion,"  and  we  know  that  "  lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
abhor  each  other,"  but  our  great  unsevered  continent  was  meant  for  an  un- 
severed  people,  and  "  man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts' the  die." 
One  Anglo  Saxon  race,  having  one  heritage  of  a  queenly  language  and  a 
heroic  history  of  hardships  mutually  borne  -it  was  hard  for  us  to  hate  each 
other.  The  soldiers  learned  this  first,  brave  and  chivalric  fellows,  and  they 
helped  to  teach  us  stay-at-homes  the  gracious  lesson  of  fraternity,  llow 
often  was  the  rude  wreath  of  leaves  placed  on  the  grave  of  a  Con  federate  by 
the  Union  soldier  who  had  killed  and  yet  who  had  wept  over  him  !  The 
fury  of  the  non-combatant  was  almost  the  only  fury  that  survived  Grant's 
brotherly  words  to  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Devoted  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  having 
been,  from  childhood,  like  a  fire  in  the  bones  with  me,  I  have  wept  over 
the  flag  for  love  of  which  great  Stonewall  Jackson  and  gallant  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  died.  Nor  do  I  envy  the  Northern  patriot  who  can  read  without 
a  tugging  of  the  heart  that  wondrous  poem  by  Father  Ryan,  the  South- 
em  Catholic  priest,  about  ''The  55 word  of  L,ee,"  and  I  can  hardly  trust  my- 
self to  repeat  his  requiem  of  the  Southern  flag: 

"  Fold  that  banner,  for  'tis  weary  ; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  floating  dreary, 

F'url  it,  fold  it :  it  is  best ; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  that  heroes  gave  it, 
And  its  foes  now  scorn  and  brave  it ; 

Furl  it,  hide  it,  let  it  rest. 

"  Furl  that  banner,  furl  it  sadly  ; 
Once  ten  thousands  hailed  it  gladly, 
And  ten  thousands  wildly,  madly 

Swore  it  should  forever  wave  ; 
Swore  that  foeman's  sword  should  never 
Hearts  like  theirs  entwined  dissever, 
Till  that  flag  should  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave. 

"Furl  that  banner,  softly,  slowly; 
Treat  it  gently,  it  is  holy, 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
.Touch  it  not,  unfold  it  never, 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever. 

For  its  people's  hoprs  are  dead." 

Not  that  I  loved  that  flag.     No,  brothers.     I  loved  the  slave  too  well  not 

todesire  its  downfall ;  !)ut  then,  so  many  brave  hearts  bled  for  it,  so  many 

gentle  women  wept,  that  I  could  be  sincerely  sorry  for  their  grief,  and  yet 

be  loyal  to  an  emancipated  race  and  my   own  glorious  North,     When  the 
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Nationalism  as  Against  Sectionalism. 


troops  were  mustered  out  in  1865,  we  little  dreamed  that  less  than  ten  years 
later  the  home  guards  of  the  land  would  be  mustered  in  to  the  war  of  the 
crusade.     God  bless  the  crusade  state,  the  veteran  of  our  array! 

As  the  sequel  of  that  mighty  movement,  God's  pentecost  of  power  upon 
the  nations,  behold  the  women  who,  only  a  year  ago,  weut  to  the  polls  to 
persuade  men  to  cast  their  ballot  for  prohibiticm  in  Oregon  and  Texas,  in 
Michigan  and  Tennessee.  If  the  voters  of  the  greatest  party  are  true  to  us 
as  we  have  been  and  will  be  true  to  them,  ten  years  hence  we  will  help  those 
who  were  beaten  in  four  states  that  stood  for  constitutional  prohibition  in 
1885,  with  our  guns  that  are  ballots,  as  we  are  new  helping  with  our  bullets 
that  are  ideas. 

1  never  expected  to  speak  with  pride  about  the  Solid  South  as  such,  but 
surely  I  may  do  this  now  that  it  is  becoming  solid  for  the  "  dry  ticket,  "  and 
you  who  dwell  there  may  be  glad  that  the  Northern  heart  is  fired  once 
more,  this  time  with  the  same  war-cry  as  that  which  fires  the  Southern,  and 
it  is  "  protection  for  our  homes."  That  is  the  spell  to  conjure  by.  That  is 
the  rallying  cry  of  North  and  »South,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  of  while  and 
black,  of  men  and  women  equally.  Bourbon  Democrat  and  Radical  Repub- 
lican will  seek  in  vain  to  stifle  that  swift-swelling  chorus,  that  "  chorus  of 
the  Union,"  for  which  great  Lincoln  vainly  prayed  in  his  first  inaugural. 
Do  you  not  recall  this  marvelous  concluding  sentence  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory) :  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  many  a  sacred 
hearth  and  patriot's  grave,  all  over  this  broad  land,  shall  once  more  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  bet- 
ter angel  of  our  nature."  The  angel  is  the  temperance  reform,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  prophecy  we  have  lived  to  see. 

The  greatest  party  stands  for  nationalism  as  against  sectionalism ;  it 
stands  for  lae  noblest  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  wage-worker  as  against 
monopolies  that  dare  to  profane  that  holy  word,  "  trust  "  ;  it  stands  for  the 
future  in  politics  as  against  the  past,  the  home  vote  with  an  educatioiftil  test 
against  the  saloon  vote  with  a  beer-breath  as  its  credentials  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
it  stands  for  the  everlasting  and  absolute  prohibition  of  sin  as  against  any  al- 
liance between  sin  and  the  government.  For  while  the  greatest  party  \\\\\ 
never  hesitate  to  be  the  champions  of  these  causes  good  and  great,  so  closely 
linked  with  its  own  central  purposes,  neither  must  it  fail  to  put  prohibition 
by  law  and  prohibition  by  politics  so  far  in  the  lead  that  no  candid  man  can 
for  a  moment  question  the  august  supremacy  of  these  overmastering  issues. 
We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  separation  of  the  people  into  two  distinct 
armies,  one  voting  for  men  who  will  outlaw  the  poison  curse,  and  the  other 
for  men  who  will  legalize  it,  nmst  come,  and  that  such  separation  can  not 
come  too  soon.  We  are  not  here  to  speak  harsh  words  of  armies  rallied  un- 
der other  ensigns,  but  simply  to  declare  that  in  this  great  emergency  we  can 
not  depend  upon  them.  Party  machinery  and  the  ambition  of  party  leaders 
to-day  stand  between  the  people  and  their  opportunity.  We  would  charthe 
track  for  prohibition.  We  are  bound  to  do  it.  For  that  were  we  born,  and 
for  that  came  we  into  this  world. 

When  I  think  of  Lexington  and  Paul  Revere  ;  when  1  think  of  Bunker 
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Hill  ?iiid  the  dark  redoubt  where  General  Warren  died  ;  when  I  think  of 
Washington,  that  greatest  of  Southerners,  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  at  Val- 
ley Forge  ;  when  I  think  of  Stonewall  Jackson  praying  before  he  fought ; 
of  Robert  Lee's  and  Sidney  Johnston's  stainless  shields;  when  I  rcmetuber 
Sheridan's  ride,  and  Shennau's  march  to  the  sea  with  the  boys  in  blue  be- 
liind  him,  and  Grant  fighting  the  battle  out  and  on  to  the  glorious  triumph 
of  our  Northern  arms,  then  my  heart  prophesies  with  all  a  patriot's  grati- 
tude, America  will  win  in  her  bloodless  war  against  the  awful  tyranny  of 
King  Alcohol  and  King  Ganibrinus,  and  proud  am  1  to  have  a  part  in  it,  for, 
thank  God,  "  I— I,  too,  am  an  American." 

hound  together  by  our  mutual  faith  in  Mary  T.  Lathrap,  of  Michigan 
and  vSallie  F.  Chapin,  of  South  Carolina;  cemented  by  the  martyr  Idood  of 
Iowa's  George  B.  Haddock  and  IVIississippi's  Roderick  Dim  Gambrell ;  made 
one  by  the  pride  we  feel  in  these  grand  old  pioneers,  John  Russell,  the 
iather  of  our  party  ;  James  Black,  its  earliest  presidential  candidate  ;  Gideon 
T.  Stewart  and  H.  W.  Thompson,  St.  John  and  Daniels,  the  heroes  of  a 
later  day  and  a  more  dreadful  crisis  ;  Green  Clay  Smith  and  vSamuel  Dickie, 
Hopkins  and  Brooks,  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  George  \V.  Bain,  and  glorious  old 
Xeal  Dow,  the  father  of  prohibition  for  the  world,  surely  temperance  people 
of  the  North  and  South  may  well  say  each  to  other,  "Whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go  ;  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God.  The  L,ord  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me." 

Here,  upon  Indiana's  genial  soil,  midway  between  the  sections  that  shall 
erelong  be  sections  no  more,  but  part  of  the  greatest  party's  family  circle, 
K'raciousand  great,  let  us  say  unitedly  to  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South  on  the 
one  side  and  the  chasm-diggers  of  the  North  on  the  other : 

"  Oh,  meaner  folks  of  narrower  souls. 

Heirs  of  ignoble  thought, 
*  Stir  not  the  camp-fire's  blackened  coals, 

Blood-drenched  by  those  who  fought, 
Lest  out  of  Heaven  a  fire  shall  yet 

Bear  God's  own  vengeance  forth 
On  those  who  once  again  would  sit 

Discord  'twixtvSouth  and  North." 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  two  great  armies  were  encamped  on  either  side  of 
the  Rappahannock  river,  one  dressed  in  blue  and  one  in  gray. 

As  twilight  fell,  the  bands  of  music  on  the  Union  side  began  to  play  the 
martial  strains,  "Star-Spangled  Banner  "  and  "  Rally  'Round  the  Flag," 
iiid  this  musical  challenge  was  taken  up  by  those  on  the  other  side,  who 
responded  with  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag  "  and  "  Away  Down  South  in  Dixie." 
I'Ut  after  awhile  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  a  single  soldier  in  one  of 
those  bands  of  music  to  begin  a  sweeter  and  more  tender  air,  and  slowly  as 
he  played  it,  they  joined  with  all  the  instruments  on  the  Uniou  side,  until 
lnially  a  great  and  mighty  chorus  swelled  up  and  down  our  army,  "Home, 
^wctllonic."  When  they  had  finished  there  was  no  challenge  over  yon- 
ler,  and  everv  Confederate  band  had  taken  up  that  lovely  air,  so  attuned  to 
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all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest,  and  one  great  chorus  of  the  two  great  hosts 
went  lip  to  God  ;  and  when  they  had  finished  came  from  the  hoys  in  j^ray  a 
challenge,  "Three  cheers  for  home,"  and  as  these  cheers  went  resounding 
through  the  skies  from  both  sides  of  the  river  "  something  upon  the  sol- 
dier's cheek  washed  off  the  stain  of  powder." 

Fellow  soldiers  in  the  fight  for  a  clear  brain,  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  an 
army  which  makes  kindred  of  those  who  otice  stood  in  arms  against  carh 
other.  Let  us  cherish  North  Carolina's  motto  from  Isaiah's  words  :  "  I'ear 
not,  I  am  with  thee  ;  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east  and  gather  tlicin 
from  the  west ;  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  nol 
back;  bring  my  sons  from  afar,  and  my  daughters  from  the  endsoftlie 
earth."  I  am  glad  of  these  good  times,  and  I  think  v\e  women  are  in  them, 
equal  members  of  the  greatest  party,  as  we  have  been  since  the  day  of  its  birth. 

"  It  shall  shine  more  and  more 

Till  its  glory  like  noontide  shall  be. 
It  shall  shine  more  and  more 

Till  the  home  from  the  dram-shop  is  free. 
It  shall  shine  more  and  more 
•         Till  the  nation  Christ's  glory  shall  see." 

While  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was  in  session  at 
St.  Louis  in  1888,  the  papers  had  much  to  say  of  the  Thurniaii 
bandana  and  the  red,  red  rose,  as  the  sj'rabol  of  simon-pure  Democ- 
racy.     I  had  also   noted  the  primrose    as  the    emblem  of  the 
Conservative  women  of  England,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  our 
Prohibitionists  ought  to  have  a  floral  badge.     What  then  more 
beautiful  than  the  white  rose  to  match  the  white  ribbon  ?    So  I 
telephoned  the  suggestion  to  The  Union  Signal,  wrote  about  it  to 
our  leaders,  who  ofiicially  indorsed  it,  and  when  our  committee 
appointed  to  notify  General  Fisk  of  his  nomination,  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  June  22, 
1888,  I  asked  my  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes,  of  that 
city,  to  see  that  those  who  sat  on  the  platform  were  all  provided 
with  white  roses.     This  she  did.     The  suggestion  was  cordially 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen,  who  were  prer^ent  in  larger  number  than 
the  ladies,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  fastening  a  white  rose  to  the 
lapel  of  our  newly-created  Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  my  own  church, 
a  devoted  party  Prohibitionist,  who  made  the  opening  prayer  on 
this  occasion.     A  celluloid  rose  was  brought  out  by  our  Woman's 
Temperance  Publication  Association,  in  Chicago,  and  has  been 
sold  by  tens  of  thousands,  so  that  we  may  conclude  the  white  rose 
is  acclimated  as  the  political  badge  of  those  who  would  overthrow 
the  dram-shop  and  protect  the  home. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  ray  advocacy  of  the  Prohibition  party  has 
not  personally  alienated  a  friend,  thongh  it  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  what  friends  called  a  "rising  popularity,"  and  has 
grieved  and  wounded  many  who  are  dear  to  nie  and  who  as  hon- 
estly believe  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  working  hypothesis  of 
pHjliibition  as  I  believe  that  they  are  wrong  in  theirs.  How 
jrood  people  can  be  so  deceived  by  high-license  as  to  see  in  it 
anything  other  than  the  Trojan  horse  smuggled  into  our  tem- 
perance camp  on  false  pretenses,  I  expect  to  discover  on  the  day 
when  I  learn  how  you  can  elect  prohiljitionists  to  power  by  not 
voting  for  them.  To  me,  high-license  is  the  devil's  counterfeit 
for  the  pure  gold  of  prohibition.  And  thus  beheving,  I  have,  in 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Republic,  declared  high-license  a 
high  crime,  and  in  the  name  of  boyhood  bewildered  and  man- 
hood betrayed,  in  the  name  of  woman  broken-hearted  and  home 
l-roken  down,  I  have  solemnly  pronounced  upon  it  the  anathema 
of  the  American  home.  This  was  not  what  one  would  have 
chosen  to  say  who  well  knew  that  but  for  Christian  people  high- 
license  could  never  have  been  for  a  moment  tolerated  by  the 
reputable  class,  who  knew  that  Christian  ministers  all  over  the 
land  were  voting  for  it  and  that  .some  of  them  were  discounting 
the  speaker's  wits  even  while  she  tried  to  talk  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

(iSS8). 

The  New  York  Convention  caused  more  comment  than  all 
the  others  put  together.  Held  in  the  great  metropolis,  in  one  oi 
tiie  five  largest  audience  rooms  of  the  world  ;  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  election  and  in  the  most  doubtful  and  determinative 
of  Commonwealths  ;  attended  by  four  hundred  and  twelve  elected 
delegates  from  almost  every  state  and  territory  ;  filling  five  days ; 
with  a  printed  program  containing  fourteen  pages  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  specifications,  with  forty  departments  of 
work  passing  in  review,  over  fifty  ofiicers  to  be  elected,  a  dozen 
memorials  and  counter-memorials  to  be  replied  to  ;  with  dress 
reform  and  cooking  lectures,  sermons,  flag  presentations,  iiitru- 
ductions,  welcomes,  White  Ribbon  Quartette,  and  a  great  deal 
besides,  and  all  listened  to  by  an  audience  five  thousand  strong, 
the  great  convention  was  not  inaptly  described  by  one  who  said 
it  was  a  ' '  Moral  Jumbo. ' '  Its  reports  and  addresses  were  highly 
complimented  by  onlookers  during  its  progress,  and  I  was  many 
times  made  to  wonder  anew  if  the  wrath  of  man  is  not  going  to 
be  made  to  praise  the  Lord  on  this  wise  :  while  our  brothers 
handicap  themselves  with  the  alcohol  and  tobacco  habits,  we 
women,  like  the  tortoise  outdoing  the  hare,  will  pass,  or,  at 
least,  overtake  them,  on  the  splendid  highway  of  intellectual 
evolution.  Woman's  capacity  at  branching  out  was  here 
abundantly  illustrated  ;  in  proof,  note  the  daring  of  Mrs.  Mar}' 
T.  Burt,  who  engaged  the  costly  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  served  a  free  lunch  every  day  to  the  entire  convention, 
paying  the  expenses  by  sales  of  opera  boxes  and  seats  ;  note  the 
enterprise  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Buchanan,  walking  New  York  streets  to 
seek  entertainment  for  the  throng,  and  succeeding  where  mission- 
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ar>'  and  other  women's  societies  had  well-nigh  failed  in  Gotham, 
because  the  quiet  little  Scotch  Presbyterian  woman  acted  on  a 
Scotch  motto,  that  she  perhaps  has  never  heard,  "  It's  dogged  as 
does  it."  When  I  knew  that  we  four  (disavowed)  but  duly  ac- 
credited women  delegates  to  General  Conference  were  not  invited 
to  Methodist  homes  in  the  metropolis,  I  supposed  it  was  because 
they  were  "too  far  back," — as  we  in  the  West  say  of  conserva- 
tives— but  when  I  heard  one  of  the  most  noted  and  conservative 
Methodist  women  in  the  nation  mention  that  she  was  never  yet 
invited  to  a  Methodist  home  in  New  York  City,  I  had  my 
thoughts.  Suffice  it  that  at  our  convention,  all  received  entertain- 
ment who  wished  for  it,  the  expenses  of  our  secretaries  and  treas- 
urer being  paid  by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  hotels  near  by. 

An  elegant  reception  was  given  us  by  Madame  Demorest,  at 
which  we  met  Clara  Barton,  Jennie  June  (Mrs.  Croly),  and  other 
noted  leaders  in  the  world  of  to-day.  The  courage  of  Madame 
Demorest  in  assuming  aH  expenses  of  the  decorations  was  in 
keeping  with  her  enterprising  spirit,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
courage  of  the  general  officers  in  taking  the  convention  to  New 
York  when  almost  no  white  ribboner  save  the  state  president  gave 
them  hope  of  its  success,  deserves  to  go  on  record. 

Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  opening  morning,  Mrs.  S.  M.  I. 
Henry,  of  Illinois,  began  th^  prayer-meeting,  and  at  ten  the  con- 
vention came  to  order,  with  Anna  Gordon's  bannerets  flying 
at  the  mast-head,  so  to  speak,  of  every  delegation,  the  platfonn 
brilliant  with  white  ribbon  ensigns,  national  and  state,  the  whole 
great  auditorium  decked  with  the  red,  white  and  blye,  mingled 
with  the  escutcheons  of  ever>^  Commonwealth,  and  before  us,  in 
that  huge  parquette,  four  hundred  women  with  white  ribbons  on 
their  breasts,  while  from  floor  to  dome  the  place  was  packed  with 
people,  and  the  famous  temple  of  Art  had  become  for  thc^  time 
being  a  famous  temple  of  Temperance.  In  fourteen  y..  "  the 
Hillsboro  praying  band  had  gathered  around  it  in  this  country 
a  direct  following  of  men,  women  and  children,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  half  a  million,  and  its  publishing  house  had  sent  out 
in  this  year  more  than  sixty  million  pages,  or  one  for  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  United  States. 

"  What  hath  God  wrought? "  must  have  been  the  grateful 
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exclamation  in  every  mind,  as  the  Crusade  leader,  our  beloved 
Mrs.  Judge  Thompson,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  the  fragile-looking, 
sweet-voiced  old  lady,  stood  by  my  side,  the  Convention  rose,  aiiJ 
fnjui  the  big  Hillsl)oro  Bible,  loaned  us  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  we  read  responsi\ely  the  Crusade 
Psalm.  Then  all  voices  joined  in  singing  the  Crusade  Hyiiui, 
"  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears,"  the  White  Ribbon  Quartette  from 
Maine  leading,  with  their  golden  cornets,  and  Mrs.  Barker,  of 
Dakota,  led  us  in  prayer.  The  Kxecutive  Committee  had  hccn 
in  .session  for  two  days,  also  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  andtlic 
report  of  the  former  was  read  and  accepted. 

It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Iowa  W.  C.  T.  U.  had 
a  memorial  protest  to  present  in  opposition  to  the  attitude  o: 
friendliness  toward  the  Prohibition  party,  maintained  since  1SS2 
by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  This  state  had  from  the  first 
led  the  protesting  minority  and  now  presented  a  protest  in  its 
own  name.  Of  its  nature  all  were  well  informed,  for  it  had 
been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Republican  press  of  *  country 
and  had  become,  virtually,  a  campaign  document.  '^rencral 

terms  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  protests  written  by  ivus.  Foster 
for  the  minority  at  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  and  Nashville. 
Strict  constructionists  claimed  that  this  memorial  should  not  have 
been  given  to  the  public  until  presented  to  the  convention,  and  the 
hypocritical  statements  of  the  Republican  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  convention  ".smothered  "  what  the  said  press  had  for  weeks 
industriou.sly  circulated  from  Maine  to  California,  were,  tosa\  the 
least,  eminently  characteristic  of  its  policy  through  the  entire 
campaign  of  1888. 

The  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U.  also  had  a  "  prot-st,"  but  theirs  had 
not  seen  the  light.  They  had  very  properly  kept  it  for  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  it  was  addressed.  This  protest  called  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  National  W,  C.  T.  U.  in  pv-^rmitting  its  mem- 
bers publicly  to  antagonize  the  Prohibit'on  parvv,  to  which  it  had 
promised  to  "lend  its  influence."  While  no  ittempt  was  to  be 
made  to  control  the  personal  opinions  of  meribers,  this  protest 
held  that  they  should  not  be  at  liberty  pubiirly  to  antagonize 
the  action  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  As  Mrs.  Foster  was  the 
only  one  who  had  conspicuously  done  this,  the  memorial  .seemed 
to  be  aimed  at  her.     Besides  this  memorial,  there  were  four  from 
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the  minority  in  Iowa  who  disagreed  with  Mrs.  Foster's  views,  in 
which  they  asked  the  help  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  declaring 
that  the  parliamentary  machinery  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  was 
being  used  to  rule  them  out ;  that  on  purely  partisan  grounds 
they  were  deprived  of  representation  ;  that  the  literature  of  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  not   permitted   to  be  circulated,  and 
that  they  could  not  hold  their  own  unless  assistance  was  soon 
furnished  them,  and  one  of  the  protests  distinctly  called  for  the 
discontinuance  of  Mrs.  Foster  as  a  vice-president  of  the  national 
society,  because  of  her  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  was  thought  best  by  certain  of  the 
leaders,  that  these  memorials  should  not  be  read  in  the  National 
Convention  until  first  considered  bj-  the  Executive  Connnittee, 
which,  .so  far  from  being  a  "  Star  Chand)er,"  as  some  of  our  "non- 
partisan "  sisters  have  called  it,  is  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  all 
the  states  and  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  forty- 
eight  women,  representing  everj'^  section  of  the  country,  besides  the 
live  general  officers  of  the  society'.     Several  of  these  protests  were 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Connnittee,  and  were  already  in  our 
hands,  but  it  was  felt  by  some  that  by  having  all  of  them  so  re- 
ferred, the  whole  .subject  could  be  more  temperately  and  fairly 
passed  in  review  than  if  it  were  laiuiched  w' '  hout  such  preliminary 
consideration  upon  the  surging  waves  oi    ilie  great  convention. 
Besides,   by    this    method,    the    program    could    fir^-t   be   gone 
through,  giving  to  the  public  an  adequate  idea  of  our  many-sided 
A'ork,  and  forestalling  the  false  impression  already  created  by 
the  Republican  press,  that  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  simply 
a  "  political   annex"    to   the    Prohibition   party.      Hence,    the 
uiotion  of  Mrs.  Henrietta'  Monroe,  president  of  the  Ohio  W.  C. 
T:  U.,  that  "  memorials  and  protests  be  refened  to  the  Executive 
Committee  without  reading."     In  the  handling  of  this  motion 
there  was  no  possible  motive  for  doing  any  one  inju.stice,  and 
none  whatever  was  intended  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Tile  largest  vote  mustered  by  the  minority  was  thirty-one  ; 
the  con\ention  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  refer,  and  it 
promptly  prevailed.  These  are  the  facts  concerning  an  action  rel- 
ative to  which  the  misapprehensions — to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name — of  a  partisan  press  have  l)een  more  widely  circulated 
than  has  anything  helpful  to  our  movement,  since  the  Crusade. 
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If  we  could  have  had  the  same  use  of  Republican  newspapers 
for  an  argument  exhibiting  the  falseness  of  their  high-license 
theory,  constitutional  prohibition  would  have  received  the  great- 
est "  boom  "  in  all  its  history. 

The  memorial  breeze  having  blown  over,  the  convention 
held  itself  steadily  to  its  work.  Under  the  heads  of  Preventive, 
Educational,  Evangelistic,  Social,  and  Legal,  we  had,  with  the 
Department  of  Organization,  and  including  Sunday  afternoon, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Department  of  Social  Purity,  three 
days  filled  with  the  reports  of  forty  leaders,  earnest,  intelligent 
women  of  the  church,  the  home,  and  school,  who  came  forward 
and  without  manuscript,  compressed  into  a  few  minutes  of 
always  attractive  and  often  eloquent  speech,  the  steadfast  work 
of  a  year. 

Our  annual  sermon  was  preached,  as  usual,  by  a  woman, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Greenwood,  of  Brooklyn,  whose  perfect  equipoise 
in  the  pulpit,  breadth  of  thought,  elegance  of  diction,  and  deep 
spirituality,  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  pulpit  orators.  She 
was  chosen  national  superintendent  of  our  Evangelistic  Depart- 
ment, and  with  Dean  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  is  working  to  place 
it  on  a  basis  of  real  Christian  scholarship. 

Bishop  Fallows  gave  us  a  remarkable  sermon  on  ' '  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Emancipation  of  Woman,"  choosing  his  text,  as  did 
Miss  Greenwood,  from  the  Crusade  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  table 
throughout  the  convention,  and  was  a  constant  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

It  seemed  like  that  rarest  thing  on  earth,  poetic  justice,  to 
hear  a  woman  preach  and  a  Bishop  declare  that  women  ought  to 
be  freely  permitted  so  to  do,  on  the  same  platform  where,  but  a 
few  months  before,  women  had  been  ruled  out  of  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical convention.  And  when  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  woman's 
redoubtable  opponent  in  her  broader  fields  and  pastures  new,  was 
introduced,  and  handsomely  received  by  the  white  ribboners,  the 
amenities  of  civilization  could  no  farther  go. 

General  Neal  Dow  came,  by  my  urgent  request,  glorious  old 
man,  erect  and  vigorous  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  wearing  his 
frosty,  but  kindly  age  like  an  imperial  crown.  I  wanted  our 
blessed  white  ribboners  to  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  inmortal 
"Father  of  Prohibition."     And  Governor  St.  John  was  there, 
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the  hero  of  journalistic  abuse,  on  which  he  has  grown  constantly 
more  gentle-heart"^!  and  beloved.  Whenever  he  appeared  the 
women's  handkerchiefs  were  in  the  air.  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk 
is  a  great  favorite,  personallj-,  being  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
gifted  of  men,  while  as  "  our  candidate  "  he  carried  off  the  white 
ril)i)oii  honors.  Joseph  Cook,  that  oratorical  cyclone,  swept  all 
away  with  him  in  his  magnificent  enthusiasm  for  "whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  lovelj-,  and  of  good  report."  Gentle  Clara  Bar- 
ton was  received  as  a  grand  elder  sister  might  have  been  ;  Marj' 
A.  Livermore,  with  the  love  we  give  our  veiy  own. 

Chairman  Dickie,  on  being  introduced,  suggested  playfully 
that  the  convention  indorse  the  action  that  had  just  occurred,  by 
which  I  was  made  a  counseling  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Prohibition  party,  and  this  was  done,  in  my  absence, 
ill  our  own  Executive  meeting,  in  the  same  vein,  as  I  supposed, 
until  the  hostile  press  made  nnich  of  it.  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
gave  us  an  address  of  welcome  in  the  midst  of  his  candidacy  for 
R-election,  quite  in  line  with  his  well  known  reputation  for  mental 
shrewdness  and  square  dealing.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  plii- 
hiithropist,  presented  us,  not  in  person,  Init  through  the  happy 
intervention  of  Rev.  Ainia  Shaw,  with  a  "woman's  flag,"  bor- 
liLTed  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  symbolic  of  that  interna- 
lional  peace  for  which  she  works  so  earnestly  and  wc;ll.  Madame 
Demorest  had  a  reception  in  our  honor,  as  elegant  as  New  York's 
hixurious  facilities  could  furnish,  and  this  enumeration  but  hints 
at  the  handsome  pageant  of  our  fifteenth  convention. 

On  the  last  afternoon  came  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace,  chairman.  Miss  Helen  L. 
Hood,  secretary.  For  two  years  this  report  had  been  printed  be- 
forehand, as  nearly  all  our  documents  are,  for  the  convenience  of 
(Idegates,  and  in  both  cases  unfortunate  misapprehensions  have 
resulted  from  the  reporters'  not  unnatural  supposition  that  all 
that  was  printed  was  indorsed.  The  following  resolution  adopted 
from  that  of  Rhode  Island  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  passed  with  no 
dissent  except  from  Iowa,  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few 
other  scattering  votes : 

Resolved,  That  we  re-affirm  our  allegiance  to  that  party  which  makes  its 
I  uominint  issue  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  declares  its  belief  in 
Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  Government,  defends  the  sane- 
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tity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  recognizes  equal  suffrr.ge  and  equal  wages  for 
women,  demands  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  uniform  laws  governint,' 
marriage  and  divorce,  atid  aims  to  remove  secticiial  differences,  promote 
national  unity,  and  insure  the  best  welfare  of  our  land. 

Woman's  ballot  was  thus  dealt  with  : 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  sl'ould  not  be  abridged  or 
denied  on  account  of  sex  ;  we  therefore  urge  an  an.'.endment  to  the  National 
Constitution  granting  women  the  franchise. 

Another  resolution  read  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  Individual  membership  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  never  been, 
and  is  not  based  upon  the  holding  of  certain  political  views  ;  and  whereas, 
the  individual  member  is  accorded  perfect  freedom  of  private  opinion  and 
private  utterance  of  the  same,  we  nevertheless  recognize  the  fact,  that  the 
action  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  promising  "to  lend  its  influence  to 
that  party,  by  whatever  name  called,  which  would  give  the  best  emljodinient 
of  Prohibition  principles,  and  would  most  surely  protect  the  home,"  gives  to 
our  organization  a  policy  which  each  member  is  in  honor  bound  to  respect. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  that  no  mem- 
ber should  speak  from  the  public  platform  to  antagonize  our  policy  toward 
the  party  to  which  our  influence  is  pledged,  and  that  any  member  thus  an- 
tagonizing our  policy  is  hereby  declared  disloyal  to  our  organization. 

When  this  was  read,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  our  superintendent  of 
Parliamentarj'  Usage,  to  whom  all  points  of  difFerence  under  that 
head  were  referred  tlirotighout  the  convention,  said,  "  I  object." 
The  chair  asked,  as  in  dut}'  bound,  "  Is  the  objection  sustained?' 
And  by  an  overwhelming  majority  this  was  done  ; — yet  it  went 
out  to  the  country  that  we  ' '  had  passed  a  gag-law  for  the  express 
purpose  of  persecuting  Mrs.  Booster." 

The  general  course  of  The  Union  Signal  was  sustained,  as  it 

certainly  ought    to  have  been,  the  following  resolution   being 

adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  exteiid  to  Mary  Allen  West,  the  able  editor  of  Tht 
Union  Signal,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  conducted 
our  national  organ,  and  that  we  hereby  indorse  the  position  she  has  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  editoritil  prerogatives  on  the  political  as  well  as  any  otlitr 
questions  which  concern  our  organization,  and  in  testimony  of  this  we  ex 
press  our  appreciation  of  her  labors  and  our  determination  to  stand  b"  '• 
in  her  difficult  and  trying  position. 

George  W.  Bain,  the  orator-in-chief  of  the  American  tem- 
perance movement,  was  introduced  amid  vociferous  applause; 
among  other  good  things  he  said  : 

Having  traveled  this  country  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  1 
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the  Gulf,  I  have  found  our  prisons  filled  with  men,  our  saloons  filled  with 
men,  and  the  school-li(juses,  or  rather  the  high  schools,  graduating  more 
girls  than  boys,  our  Sabbath  schools  and  churches  fille<l  with  women, — and 
I  believe  I  serve  my  coiuitry,  its  homes,  and  heaven,  when  I  pledge  myself 
that  I  will  henceforth  do  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  more  directly  to 
bear  upon  tlie  political  life  of.  this  Republic,  the  virtuous,  iatellectual 
olTices  of  womanhood.  When  the  church  gets  into  trouble,  it  returns  at 
once  to  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  women,  and  when  the  youth  of  this 
country  is  being  blocked  by  vices,  I  apprehend  it  won't  be  very  long  till 
our  country  will  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  have  to  turn  to  its 
womauhood  for  salvation. 

Every  action  of  the  New  York  convention  sliowed  a  liber- 
ality of  spirit  for  which,  I  dare  as.sert,  no  parallel  can  be  found 
ill  the  history  of  associated  effort  among  men  or  women. 

The  closing  hours  of  the  convention,  extending  to  midnight 
of  the  fourth  day,  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
six  memorials  and  the  replies.  To  Iowa's  objections  to  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  Prohibition  party,  a  general  demurrer  was  entered, 
the  specific  points  involved  having  been  taken  up  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward  in  1885.  To  Illinois'  urgent  request 
that  women  who  antagonize  our  policy  should  be  declared  dis- 
loyal, the  reply  was  that  to  do  this  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  our  present  safety  and  past  policy.  To  the  Icvva  W.  C. 
T,  U.  minority  th    following,  among  other  messages,  was  sent : . 

We  have  lamented  with  you,  and  more  deeply  than  you  have  been 
;.,vare,  tlie  hardships  you  have  suffered. 

But  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  makes  two  constitutional  requirements  of 
its  members — and  two  only ;  signing  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and 
paying  annual  dues. 

It  has  always  been  with  us  a  cardinal  doctrine  that  each  state  should  be 
left  free  iu  all  things  except  these. 

The  debate  was  spirited,  but  kindly,  and  at  midnight  the 
convention  rose,  the  members  stood  hand  in  hand  to  sing,  "  God 
be  with  yoi  till  we  meet  again,"  our  beloved  "Deborah"  Wal- 
lace prayed.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne  pronounced  the  benediction, 
and  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  of  1888  was  duly 
adjourned. 

Meanwhile,  our  publishing  interests  constantly  increase  in 

volume  ;  the  devotion  of  white  ribboners  grows  stronger  ;  the 

[honest,  outspoken  position  of  the  society  in  saying  just  what  it 

means  and  being  really  a  coadjutor  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
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rather  than  an  ally  of  Republicanism,  but  professedly  "  non-parti- 
san," compels  respect,  and  we  move  forward  to  a  victory,  slow  but 
sure,  which  shall  bring  in  the  day  of  national  proliil)itioii, 
woman's  enfranchisement,  alcohol's  downfall,  and  home's  supreme 
dominion  in  America  and  over  all  tlie  world. 

But  that  any  considerable  advance  in  legislation  will  be 
achieved  by  the  party  whose  cause  we  have  espoused,  while  it 
retains  its  present  name,  I  for  one,  do  not  expect. 

While  we  maintain  the  "  courage  of  our  convictions,"  politi- 
cally, our  other  departments  of  work  have  never  "called  a  halt." 
At  the  Minneapolis  convention  in  1886,  at  Nashville  in  1887, 
and  at  New  York  in  1888,  our  official  organ  was  published  daily, 
with  a  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings.  The  minutes  of 
our  St.  Louis  convention  (debates  are  never  reported)  covered 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages  of  a  large  pamphlet ;  thosi 
of  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  and  ninety  ;  those  of  Minneapo- 
lis, four  hundred  and  eleven  ;  of  Nashville,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three.  Every  important  document  that  comes  before  the 
convention,  from  the  president's  address  to  the  ballots,  is  in 
printed  form,  the  printed  program  covering  several  pages.  A 
large  book  would  be  required  to  furnish  even  an  outline  history 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  movement  by  means  of  which  the  children, 
from  primer  to  high-school  grade,  in  thirtj^-six  states  and  terri- 
tories, are  now  studying  the  laws  of  health,  "with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  upon  tin 
human  system,"  this  study  being  required  by  law,  and  teachers 
being  obliged  to  pass  examination  therein,  before  securing  a 
certificate.  Not  fewer  than  ten  millions  of  names  have  !,^eeii 
gathered  for  our  petitions  on  this  subject,  and  the  first  temper- 
ance legislation  ever  granted  by  Congress  was  in  this  interest. 
Still  the  good  vork  goes  on,  and  will  go  on  until  ever>'  state  is 
under  this  wholesome  law.  Meanwhile,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Australia  and  Japan  are  adopting  the  same  temperance  text-^books 
indorsed  by  our  society.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of 
Boston,  superintendent  of  this  department,  may,  ere-long,  write 
the  thrilling  story  of  which  she  is  the  heroine  ;  also  that  Miss 
Lucia  Kimball,  whose  temperance  work  in  Sunday-schools  has 
culminated  in  the  Quarterly  Lesson  now  provided  in  the  Interna- 
tional Lesson  Series,  may  tell  how  that  mighty  field  was  won. 
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From  my  annual  address  at  the  New  York  Convention,  I 
select  the  following  as  touching  on  advanced  phases  of  our  work  : 

The  new  movement  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  the  finest  of  English 
classics,  introducing  it  into  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  highest  grade,  is 
full  of  possibilities  for  Christian  progress  and  development.  The  marvel  is 
that  Christian  scholars  should  ever  have  permitted  the  heathen  classics  to 
outrank  the  psalms  of  David,  the  visions  of  Isaiah,  and  the  wonderful  phi- 
losophy of  the  four  Gospels.  But  something  else  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
same  ''ne,  and  must  become  universal  before  we  can  fairly  call  ourselves 
other  than  a  practically  pagan  republic.  This  is  the  teaching  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  that  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  questioned  by  no  sane 
mind,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  No  general  move- 
ment toward  making  our  great  public  school  system  an  ethical  system  has 
yet  l)een  inaugurated,  except  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  this  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come  to  the  children  of  the  land,  as  its 
wont  is,  "not  by  observation,"  but  so  quietly  that  our  people  hardly  know 
the  good  thing  that  has  happened  to  them. 

The  effort  of  good  women  everywhere  should  be  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  text-book  of  right  living  ;  one  that  should  teach  the  reasons  for  the 
social  code  of  good  manners,  every  particular  of  which  is  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  those  refinements  of  behavior  which  involve  the  utmost 
kindness  to  the  animal  creation,  including  the  organization  of  Bands  of 
Mercy  in  all  our  public  schools.  All  this  is  sure  to  come,  and  that  right 
speedily,  as  a  consequence  of  the  awakened  interest  of  women  everywhere 
in  the  subject  of  education,  and  their  increasing  power  along  these  lines. 
The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  told  as  a  relic  of  our  primitive  barbarism 
that  children  were  taught  the  list  of  prepositions  and  the  names  of  the 
rivers  of  Thibet,  but  were  not  taught  the  wonderful  laws  on  which  their 
own  bodily  happiness  is  based,  and  the  humanities  by  which  they  could  live 
in  peace  and  good  will  with  those  about  them.  The  time  will  come  when, 
whatever  we  do  not  teach,  we  shall  teach  ethics  as  the  foundation  of  every 
form  of  culture,  and  the  "faith  that  makes  faithful"  in  every  relation  of 
Hfc  will  become  a  thing  of  knowledge  to  the  child  of  the  then  truly  Chris- 
tian republic.  For  we  ca"  never  teach  these  things  and  leave  out  Christ  as 
the  central  figure,  and  His  philosophy  as  the  cen'.ral  fact  of  our  system  of 
education.  At  the  same  time  our  teaching  must  be  as  far  removed  from 
anything  sectarian  or  involving  the  statement  of  a  creed,  as  the  North  Star 
is  from  the  vSouthern  Cross.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  tho.se  days  about 
opening  school  with  such  extracts  from  the  Bible  as  have  been  agreed  upon 
hy  men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  and  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  its  universal  benignities  will  be  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  for  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  work  on  quietly  to  this  end,  with- 
out haste,  without  rest. 

THE  ECCtESIASTICAI,  EMANCIPATION  OE  WOMEN. 

By  a  strange  and  grievous  paradox,  the  Church  of  Christ,  although  first 
to  recognize  and  nurture  woman's  spiritual  powers,  is  one  of  the  mostdifTi- 
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cult  centers  to  reach  with  the  sense  of  justice  toward  her,  under  the  improved 
conditions  of  her  present  development  and  opportunity.  The  sense  of  au- 
thority is  here  so  stronj^,  and  woman's  cijiacitics  for  reverence  and  huniilitv 
are  still  so  j^rcat,  that,  while  we  can  not  fail  to  deprecate,  we  need  not  won 
der  at  the  present  situation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  enlightened  womanhood 
will  come  with  the  magic  open  sesame  which  shall  ere-lonp;  prevail  even 
aeainst  these  gates  so  sedulously  barred :  Woman,  like  ma/i,  sliould  be 
freely  permitted  to  do  whatever  she  can  do  ivcll. 

Who  that  is  reasonable  doubts  that  if  we  had  in  every  churrli  a 
voice  m  all  its  circles  of  power,  it  would  be  better  for  the  church,  making  it 
more  homelike  and  attractive,  more  endeared  to  the  people,  and  hence  nioru 
effective  in  its  great  mission  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  ?  By  what  right- 
eous principle  of  law  or  logic  are  we  excluded  fr  jm  cliurch  councils  when 
we  so  largely  make  up  the  church's  membership  ?  Who  that  did  not  know 
it  beforehand  would  believe  that  good  men  actually  desire  to  keep  us  oul? 
Antecedently  I  would  have  made  my  aflidavit  that  nothing  could  have 
pleased  them  so  much  as  to  have  us  come  in  and  share  with  tlieiu  tlie 
power  and  honor,  as  we  do  the  burdens  and  responsibilities,  of  the  church 
home.  Indeed,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  said  of  us,  "  O  fool^, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !"  We  have 
not  ourselves  rightly  understood  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
woman  free  by  introducing  a  religion  that  "emoves  the  world  from  a  war 
footing  to  a  peace  basis,  thus  rendering  sc.ence  possible,  with  invention  as 
its  consequence,  from  all  of  which  comes  a  civilization  having  as  its  clioicest 
blossom  the  material  comforts  and  contrivances  of  the  modern  home.  We 
have  not  seen  that  old-time  duties  have  been  taken  from  our  hands  that  we 
might  enter  upon  higher  ones,  and  that  to  make  the  whole  world  lionieHke 
is  the  province  of  one  half  the  race.  But  as  these  truths  take  possession  uf 
our  inmost  hearts  we  shall  go  gently  to  our  brothers,  a.skiug  them  to  open 
to  us  every  opportunity  and  to  share  with  us  every  prerogative  within  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  United  States,  the  generous  spirit  of  whose  man 
hood  has  nowhere  been  excelled,  we  have  a  vantage-ground  iu  any  effort  that 
may  be  quietly  and  unitedly  put  forth  for  the  opening  of  closed  doors,  eccle- 
siastical or  otherwise.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  spectacle  of  well-nigh 
a  hundred  thousand  church  edifices  closed,  except  at  brief  intervals  when 
meetings  were  in  progress,  was  a  travesty  of  the  warm-hearted  gospel  of 
our  Lord,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  just  as  woman's  influence  grows  stronger 
in  the  church,  those  doors  stay  open  longer,  that  industrial  schools,  Bands 
of  Hope,  church  kindergartens,  reading-rooms,  and  the  like,  may  open  up 
their  founts  of  healing,  and  put  "a  light  in  the  window  for  thet,  brother." 

The  time  will  come  when  these  gates  of  Gospel  Grace  shall  stand  open 
night  and  day,  while  woman's  heavenly  ministries  shall  find  their  central 
home  within  God's  house,  the  natural  shriue  of  human  brotherhood  in 
action,  as  well  as  human  brotherhood  in  theory. 

"Stay  in  the  church  and  help  reform  it,"  says  one.  "  No,  that  is  impos- 
sible ;  old  churches  and  old  parties  are  equally  crystallized."  conies  the 
reply.     "  L,et  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  organize  a  church,  and  we  will  join  it,  every 
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man  of  us,"  is  the  declaration  of  an  influential  group  of  earnest  men.  "No, 
we  have  too  many 'churches  already,"  objects  a  listener,  "  let  the  wheat 
and  tares  grow  together  until  the  harvest."  Meanwhile,  many  letters  and 
consultations  with  men  and  women  high  in  church  circles  develop  on  the 
part  of  some  a  plan  like  this  : 

An  organization  to  be  formed,  called  the  "Church  Union,"  made  up  of 
those  who  are  unwilling  longer  to  leave  inoperative  the  protest  of  their  souls 
against  a  government  of  the  church  by  its  minority  ;  this  Church  Union  to 
he  open  to  any  and  all  who  will  subscribe  to  the  Apostles' Creed,  and  the 
triple  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  anti-tobacco,  and  social  purity  ;  none  of 
the  members  obliged  to  leave  a  church  to  which  they  now  belong  in  order 
to  join  this  ;  men  and  women  to  be  on  terms  of  perfect  eejuality,  and  women 
to  be  regularly  licensed  and  ordained.  The  special  work  of  this  Church  Union 
would  be  amongthemassesofthe  people,  still,  alas,  so  generally  migospeled, 
and  in  ibreign  lands,  especially  among  the  women.  In  this  country,  build- 
ings now  devoted  to  amusements  to  be  utilized  rather  than  new  ones  erected, 
and  everywhere  the  steadfast  effort  made  to  go,  not  send,  and  to  go  rather 
than  to  stay  at  home  and  say  "Come"  to  the  great  humanity  that  beats 
its  life  along  the  stony  streets. 

But  for  myself,  I  love  my  mother-church  so  well  and  recognize  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  base  and  body  of  the  great  pyramid  she  forms  are  broader 
than  its  apex,  that  I  would  fain  give  her  a  little  time  in  which  to  deal  justly 
by  the  great  household  of  her  loving,  loyal,  and  devoted  daughters.  I 
would  wait  four  years  longer,  in  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  great 
body  of  her  ministers  and  of  her  membership  may  make  it  manifest  to  all 
the  world  that  the  church  of  Lady  Huntington,  Barbara  Heck,  and  Phebe 
Palmer,  does  not  hesitate  to  march  with  the  progressive  age  it  has  done  so 
nnich  to  educate,  nor  fear  to  carry  to  their  logical  sequence  its  life-long 
teachings  as  to  woman's  equality  within  the  house  of  God.  I  say  this 
frankly,  from  my  present  outlook,  though  so  often  urged,  and  not  a  little 
tempted,  and  sometimes  quite  determined  to  take  a  new  departure.  The 
time  will  come,  however,  and  not  many  years  from  now,  when,  if  repre- 
sentation is  still  denied  us,  it  will  be  our  solemn  duty  to  raise  once  more 
the  cry,  "  Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no  other,"  an<l  step  out  into  the  larger  lib- 
erty of  a  religious  movement  where  majorities  and  not  minorities  shall 
determine  the  fitness  of  women  as  delegates,  and  where  the  laying  on  of 
hands  in  consecration,  as  was  undoubtedly  done  in  the  early  church,  shall 
be  deseed  on  a  basis  of  "gifts,  graces  and  usefulness,"  irrespective  of  sez. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  DE.\CONESSES. 
I  wish  that  we  might  here  state  with  all  considerateness,  but  with  fear- 
less honesty,  our  position  on  the  question  of  women  in  the  church.  But, 
as  I  have  already  said,  women  are,  if  possible,  even  more  to  blame  than 
men  that  they  are  so  discounted  in  church  as  well  as  state  at  this  late  day. 
A  majority  of  men  in  this  country  and  age  have  so  far  outgrown  the  igno- 
rant notion  of  *heir  divine  right  to  rule  over  women,  that  if  we  had  but  the 
courage  of  conviction,  and  that  sense  of  dignity  that  ought  to  mark  us  as 
30 
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daughters  of  tlie  I/)rd  Almighty,  men  would  within  a  twelvemonth,  seat  us 
beside  themselves  upon  the  thrones  of  government  in  church  and  state. 
ruling  the  world  jointly,  as  He  meant  we  should,  when,  as  the  Bible  says, 
"  He  gave  to /A<?»i  dominion." 

Truly  we  have  what  we  take  the  most  pains  for,  and  women  must  be 
up  and  doing  if  they  expect  the  co-operation  and  fealty  of  men  in  politics, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  It  also  seems  to  me  we  should,  at  this  convention, 
provide  for  White  Ribbon  deaconesses  to  be  trained  in  our  Evangelistic 
Department,  taught  to  be  skilled  nurses  at  our  National  Temperance  Hos- 
pital, and  employed  by  our  local  unions  in  preaching,  teaching  and  visitiny,' 
the  sick  and  poor.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  men  of  the  best  standing 
in  the  pulpit,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  set  them  apart  to  this  sacred  ofBce 
and  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  early  church.  There 
are  thousands  of  women,  young  and  old,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touc  n  ; 
and  who  would  rejoice  to  find  a  "ocation  so  sacred  and  so  full  of  help 
within  the  sheltering  fold  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

"She  spoke  of  justice,  truth  and  love. 
How  soft  her  words  distilled  ; 
She  spoke  of  God,  and  all  the  place 
Was  with  His  presence  filled." 

Of  how  many  a  sweet  soul  within  our  borders  those  words  are  true  ? 
What  hindereth  that  they  be  set  apart  with  every  guarantee  and  saftj^uar.' 
that  can  emphasize  their  gospel  ministry?     Of  them  how  long  has  it  been 
said,  as  of  Christ's  early  servants,  "the  people  magnify  them,"  and     Li 
common  people  hear  them  gladly." 

Rev.  Dr.  Black,  of  Mississippi,  says  in  his  new  book : 

"The  offices  of  deaconesses  formed  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Church  for  many  centuries.  The  deaconess  received  ordination  by  the  im 
position  of  hands.  The  ordination  ritual  is  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consli 
tutions,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  prayer  of  the  ofiiciatiui^ 
bishop : 

"  'Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  of 
woman,  thou  who  didst  fill  with  thy  spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah, 
and  Huldah,  thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  the  only 
begotten  Son,  thou  who  didst  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  temple,  place 
female  keepers  of  thy  holy  gates,  look  down  now  also  upon  this  thy  hand- 
maid, and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  she  may  worthily  perform 
the  work  committed  to  her  to  thy  honor  and  the  glory  of  Christ'  " 

What  a  practical  element  the  deaconesses  would  introduce  into  relig- 
ion. Doubtless,  in  early  days,  when  the  conflict  was  between  idolatry  and 
the  worship  of  God,  "divine  service"  may  have  rightly  consisted  largely 
in  sermon,  song,  and  prayer,  but  to  call  that  "service"  now,  as  is  univer- 
sally done,  seems  to  me  a  mockery.  That  is  a  delight,  a  coveted  and 
blessed  means  of  growth  ;  but  "  service  "  now  is  to  our  fellow-men,  and  he 
whose  purse  and  work  are  not  invested  there  knows  nothing  about  "divine 
service,"  and  might  well  name  his  place  of  Sunday  lounging  and  aesthetics 
the  "Church  of  the  Divine  Emptiness,"  or  the  "Church  of  the  Celestial 
Sugar  Plum." 
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What  the  world  most  needs  is  mothering,  and  most  of  all  in  the  spirit's 
natural  home,  the  church,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  needs  the  tender 
sweetness  of  the  alto  voice,  the  jubilant  good-will  of  the  soprano,  in  ser- 
mon as  in  psalm  ;  tenor  and  bass  become  motiotonous  at  last,  and  the  full 
iliaj)ason  of  power  and  inspiration  is  iniponsible  except  we  listen  to  the  full 
chorus  of  humanity.  God  hasten  that  great  chorus,  in  church  and  state 
alike,  with  its  deep-hearted  love  and  its  celestial  hope  ! 


The  sine  qua  non  of  our  success  is  mutual  faith  and  fellowship.  We 
must  "  have  fervent  charity  among  ourselves." 

It  is  not  uncharitable  to  judge  an  act  as  good  or  bad,  but  we  should  be 
very  slow  to  judge  the  actor  bad.  Only  by  rising  to  the  sublime  sense  of 
our  sacred  sisterhood  with  every  woman  that  breathes,  l)e  she  good  or  bad, 
foreign  or  native,  bond  or  free,  shall  we  find  our  individual  pettiness  covered 
and  flooded  out  of  sight  by  the  most  inexorable  force  of  all  the  universe, 
the  force  of  Love. 

If  I  could  have  my  wish  for  all  of  us,  it  would  be  that  in  our  measure 
we  might  merit  what  was  said  of  that  seraphic  woman,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.     It  is  an  ideal  that  we  shall  all  delight  to  share  : 

"  Persons  were  never  her  theme,  unless  public  characters  were  under 
discussion,  or  friends  were  to  be  praised,  which  kind  ofiice  she  frequently 
took  upon  herself  One  never  dreamed  of  frivolities  iu  her  presence, 
and  gossip  felt  itself  out  of  place.  Books  and  humanity,  great  deed. , 
and,  above  all,  politics,  which  include  all  the  grand  questions  of  the  day, 
were  foremost  m  her  thoughts,  and  therefore,  oftenest  on  her  lips.  I 
speak  not  of  religion,  for  with  her  everything  was  religion.  Her  Chris- 
tianit}  was  not  confined  to  the  church  and  rubric  ;  it  meant  civilization." 

Envy  and  jealousy  light  the  intensest  fires  that  ever  burn  in  human 
hearts  ;  gos.sip  and  scandal  are  the  smoke  emitted  by  them.  If,  as  has  been 
said,  these  passions  could,  like  some  modern  chimneys,  be  consumers  of 
their  own  smoke,  a  purer  and  a  better  atmosphere  would  then  prevail. 

In  all  the  battle  of  opinion  that  rages,  and  umst  rage  until  a  better 
equilibrium  is  reached  in  this  great  nation,  be  it  ours,  beloved  sisters,  to 
remember  that  "  when  either  side  grows  warm  in  argument,  the  wiser  man 
gives  over  first." 

Good  breeding  has  been  called  "the  apotheosis  of  self-restraint."  But 
the  higher  evolution  is  not  to  need  restraining,  but  to  have  that  inward 
quietness  which,  when  God  giveth  it,  "who  then  can  make  trouble?"  All 
strife  in  manner,  word  and  deed,  grows  out  of  worldiiness,  and  to  this  there 
is  but  just  one  antidote,  and  that  is,  Othkr  Woru>i.inhss. 

One  look  into  the  silent  heavens,  and  all  our  earthly  jargons  seem  un- 
worthy ;  one  deep  tone  of  the  forest's  mystical  a^olian,  and  our  deeper  hearts 
respond  in  tenderness  ;  one  solemn  strain  out  of  the  sea's  unutterable  anthem. 
and  the  soul  hears  in  it  that  "something  greater"  that  speaks  to  the  heart 
alone. 

All  true  souls  know  that  this  is  true.  "Let  my  soul  calm  itself,  O 
God,  in  Thee,"  bings  the  stormy  spirit  of  St.  Augustine.     "Live  without 
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father  and  mother,  but  not  without  God,"  cries  Count  Tolstoi  from  Raissia, 
that  center  of  the  world's  unrest. 

"  We  should  fill  the  hours  with  the  sweetest  things, 
If  we  had  but  a  day. 
We  should  drink  alone  at  the  purest  springs, 

In  OUT  upward  way, 
We  should  love  with  a  life-time's  love  in  an  hour 
If  the  hours  were  but  few," 

are  the  sweet  lines  of  our  own  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

And  these  are  the  words  of  a  great  but  unnamed  saint ;  "The  strong- 
est Christians  are  those  who,  from  daily  habit,  hasten  with  everythiug  tc 
God." 


^ ,  t  '•.^■i^'^^%^  ('■?".,-  ^     ti 


METROPOLITAN  OPEHA  HOUSE. 


i  from  Russia, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AIMS  AND  MKTIIODS  OF  THE  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Thus  have  T  tried  to  set  forth  the  sequel  of  that  modem 
Pentecost  called  the  "  Woman's  Crusade."  That  women  should 
thus  dare  was  the  wonder  after  they  had  so  long  endured,  while 
the  manner  of  their  doing  left  us  who  looked  on,  bewildered 
between  laughter  and  tears.  Woman-like,  they  took  their  knit- 
ting, their  zephjT  work  or  their  embroider}',  and  simpl}'  swarmed 
into  the  drink-shops,  seated  them.selves,  and  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. Usually  they  came  in  a  long  procession  from  their 
rendezvous  at  some  church  where  they  had  held  morning  ])rayer- 
meeting  ;  entered  the  saloon  with  kind  faces,  and  the  sweet  songs 
of  church  and  home  upon  their  lips,  while  some  Madonna-like 
L-ader  with  the  Gospel  in  her  looks,  took  her  stand  beside  the 
bar.  and  gently  asked  if  she  might  read  God's  word  and  offer 
prayer. 

Women  gave  of  their  best  during  the  two  months  of  that 
wonderful  uprising.  All  other  engagements  were  laid  aside  ; 
elegant  women  of  society-  walked  beside  (luict  women  of  home, 
school  and  shop,  in  the  strange  processions  that  soon  lined  the 
chief  streets,  not  only  of  nearly  ever^^  town  and  village  in  the 
state  that  was  its  l)irthplace,  but  of  leading  cities  there  and 
elsewhere;  and  voices  trained  in  Paris  and  Berlin  sang  "Rock 
of  Ages,  cleft  forme,"  in  the  malodorous  air  of  li(|uor-ro()ms  and 
'''eer-halls.  Meanwhile,  where  were  the  men  who  patronized 
these  places  ?  Thousands  of  them  signed  the  jiledge  these  women 
brought,  and  accepted  their  invitation  to  go  l)ack  with  them  to 
Iht^-  rlmrches,  who.se  doors,  for  once,  stood  open  all  day  long; 
others  slunk  out  of  sight,  and  a  few  cursed  the  women  openly; 
but  even  of  the.se  it  might  be  said,  that  those  who  came  t(j  cur.se 
remained  to  pray.  Soon  the  saloim-keepers  surrendered  in  large 
numbers,  the  statement  being  made  ])y  a  well-known  observer  that 
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the  liquor  traffic  wa55  tempnrarily  drrven  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  and  villages  m   Qhio  and  the   adjoining  states,  to 
which  the  Temperance  Crusade  extended.     There  are  photographs 
extant  representing  the  strrmg  scenes  when,  amid  the  ringing  of 
church-bells,  the  contents  o:    every  barrel,  cask  and  bottle  in  a 
saloon  were  sent  gurgling  into  the  gutter,  the  owner  insisting 
that  women's  hands  alone  skould  do  this   work,    perhaps  witli 
some  dim  thought  in  his  mndiled  head  of  the  poetic  justice  due 
to  the  Nemesis  he  thus  invrtked.     And  so  it  came  about  that  soft 
and  often  jeweled  hands  granped  axe  and  hammer,  while  the  wliok^ 
town  assembled  to  rejoice  m  liiis  new  fashion  of  exorcising  the  evil 
spirits.     In  Cincinnati,  a  city  long  dominated  by  the  liquor  trade, 
a  procession  of  \v(jraen.   including  the  wives  of  leading  pastors, 
was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  jail ;  in  Cleveland,  dogs  were  set 
on  the  crusaders,  and  in  a  .-ingle  instance,  a  blunderbuss  was 
pointed  at  them,  while  in  several  places,  they  were  smoked  out, 
or  had    the   hose   turned   on  them.      But   the   arrested  women 
marched  through  the  streets  singing,  and.  held  a  temperance  meet- 
ing in  the  pri.son  :  the  one  assailed  by  dogs  laid  her  hands  upon 
their  heads  and    prayed  ;    and   the    group    menaced   by   a  gun 
marched  up  to  its  mouth  singing,  ' '  Never  be  afraid  to  work  lor 
Jesus."     The   annals   of  heroism   have  few  pages  so  bright  as 
the  annals  of  that  strange   crusade,  spreading  as  if  by  magic, 
through  all  the  Northern  States,  across  the  .sea  and  to  the  Orient 
Itself.     Everywhere  it  went,  the  attendance  at  church  increased 
incalculably,  and  the  crime  record  was  in  like  manner  shortened. 
Men  say  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  air  such  as  they  never  knew 
before  ;  a  sense  of  G«?l  and  of  human  brotherhood. 

But  after  fifty  days  or  more,  all  this  seemed  to  pass  away. 
The  women  could  not  keep  up  such  work  ;  it  took  them  Ico 
much  from  their  homes  ;  saloons  re-opened  ;  men  gathered  as 
before  behind  their  sheltering  screens,  and  swore  "those  silly 
women  had  done  moTt  harm  than  good,"  while  with  ribald  words 
they  drank  the  health  of  "  the  defunct  crusade." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  outcome  of  this  movement  was 
the  knowledge  of  taueir  own  power  gained  by  the  con.ser\ative 
women  of  the  churdaes.  They  had  never  even  seen  a  "  woman's 
rights  convention,"  and  had  been  held  aloof  from  the  "suffra- 
gists ' '  by  fears  as  to  oiieir  orthodoxy  ;  but  now  there  were  women 
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prominent  in  all  church  cares  and  duties  eager  to  clasp  hands  for  a 
more  aggressive  work  than  such  women  had  ever  before  dreamed 
of  undertaking. 

Nothing  is  more  suggestive  in  all  the  national  gatherings  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  that  sober  second 
thought  of  the  crusade,  thaij  the  wide  difference  between  these 
meetings  and  any  held  by  men.  The  beauty  of  decoration  is 
specially  noticeable  ;  banners  of  silk,  satin  and  velvet,  usually 
made  by  the  women  themselves,  adorn  the  wall  ;  the  handsome 
shields  of  states  ;  the  great  vases  bearing  aloft  grains,  fruits  and 
flowers  ;  the  moss-covered  well  with  its  old  bucket ;  or  the  setting 
of  a  platform  to  present  an  interior  as  cozy  and  delightful  as  a 
parlor  could  afford,  are  features  of  the  pleasant  scene.  The 
rapidity  of  movement  with  which  business  is  conducted,  the 
spontaneity  of  manner,  the  originality  of  plan,  the  perpetual 
freshness  and  ingenuity  of  the  convention,  its  thousand  unex- 
pectednesses, its  quips  and  turns,  its  wit  and  pathos,  its  im- 
promptu eloquence  and  its  perpetual  good  nature  —  all  these 
elements,  brought  into  condensed  view  in  the  National  Conven- 
tions, are  an  object-lesson  of  the  new  force  and  unique  method 
that  womanhood  has  contributed  to  the  consideration  of  the  great- 
est reform  in  Christendom.  It  is  reall}^  the  crusade  over  again  ;  the 
lionie  going  forth  into  the  world.  Its  manner  is  not  that  of  the 
street,  the  court,  the  mart,  or  office  ;  it  is  the  manner  of  the  home. 
Men  take  one  line,  and  travel  onward  to  success  ;  with  them 
discursiveness  is  at  a  discount.  But  women  in  the  home  must  be 
mistresses,  as  well  as  maids  of  all  work  ;  they  have  learned  well 
the  lesson  of  unity  in  diversity ;  hence  by  inheritance  and 
by  environment,  women  are  varied  in  their  methods  ;  they  are 
born  to  be  "  branchers-out. "  Men  have  been  in  the  organized 
temperance  work  not  less  than  eighty  years — women  not  quite 
fifteen.  Men  pursued  it  at  first  along  the  line  of  temperance, 
then  total  abstinence  ;  license,  then  prohibition  ;  while  women 
have  already  over  forty  distinct  departments  of  work,  classified 
under  the  heads  of  preventive,  educational,  evangelistic,  social, 
and  legal.  Women  think  in  the  concrete.  The  crusade  showed 
tliem  the  drinking  man,  and  they  began  upon  him  directly,  to  get 
him  to  sign  the  pledge  and  seek  "  the  I,ord  behind  the  pledge." 
The  crusade  showed  them  the  selling  man,  and  they  prayed  over 
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him  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  bad  business,  often  buying 
him  out,  and  setting  him  up  in  the  better  occupation  of  baktr, 
grocer,  or  keeper  of  the  reading-room  into  which  they  converted 
his  saloon  after  converting  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

But  oftentimes  the  drinking  man  went  back  to  his  cups,  and 
the  selhng  man  tell  from  his  grac^;  the  first  one  declaring,  "I 
can't  break  the  habit  I  formed  when  a  boy,"  and  the  last  aver- 
ring, "  Somebody's  bound  to  sell,  and  I  might  as  well  make  the 
profit."  .Upon  this  the  women,  still  with  their  concrete  ways  of 
thinkiig,  said,  "To  be  sure,  we  must  train  our  boys,  and  not 
ours  o.ily,  but  everybody's  ;  what  institution  reaches  all  ? — the 
Public  Schools."  How  well  they  wrought,  under  the  let-dership 
of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  has  been  told  on  earlier  pages. 

To  the  i!iane  excuse  of  the  seller  liiat  he  might  as  well  do  it 
since  somebody  would,  the  quick  and  practical  reply  was,  "To 
be  sure  ;  but  suppose  the  people  could  be  persuaded  not  to  let 
anybody  sell  ?  why,  then  that  would  be  God's  answer  to  our  cru- 
sade pr-.yers."  So  they  began  with  petitions  to  municipalities, 
to  Legislatures  and  to  Congress,  laboriously  gathering  up,  doubt- 
less, not  fewer  than  ten  million  names  in  the  great  aggregate, 
and  through  the  fourteen  j-ears.  Thus  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  stands  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  pro- 
hibition, state  and  national,  by  constitutional  amendment  and 
by  statute.  Meanwhile,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  motherly 
hearts  should  devise  other  methods  for  the  protection  of  their 
homes.  Knowing  the  terrors  and  the  blessings  of  inheritance, 
they  set  about  the  systematic  study  of  heredity,  founding  a  jour- 
nal for  that  purpose.  lycarning  the  relation  of  diet  to  the  drink 
habit,  they  arranged  to  study  hygiene  also  ;  desiring  children  to 
know  thut  the  Bible  is  on  the  side  of  total  abstinence,  they 
induced  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  lessons  on  this  subject ;  perceiving  the  limitless  power 
of  the  Press,  they  did  their  best  to  subsidize  it  bj'^  sending  out 
their  bulletins  of  temperance  facts  and  news  items,  thick  as  the 
leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  and  incorporated  a  publishing  company 
of  women. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  development  of  the  women  who  en- 
tered the  saloons  in  1874  as  a  genfle,  well-dressed,  and  altogcthei 
peaceable  mob.     They  liave  become  an  army,  drilled  and  disci- 
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plined.    They  have  a  method  of  organization,  the  simplest  yet 
the  most  substantial  known  to  temperance  annals.      It  is  the 
same  for  the  smallest  local  union  as  for  the  national   society 
with  its  ten  thousand  auxiliaries.     Committees  have  been  abol- 
ished, except  the  executive,  made  up  of  the  general  officers,  and 
"  superintendencies  "  substituted,  making  each  woman  respon- 
sible for  a  single  line  of  work  in  tlie  local,  state  and  national 
society.      This  puts  a  premium   upon   personality,   develops  a 
negative  into  a  positive  with  the  least  loss  t)f  time,  and  increases 
beyond  all  computation  the  aggregate  of  work  accomplished. 
Women  with  specialties  have  thus  been  multiplied  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  temperance  reform  introduced  into  strcMig- 
liolds  of  power  hitherto  neglected  or  unthought  of.     Is  an  expo- 
sition to  be  held,  or  a  state  or  county  fair  ?  there  is  a  w^oman 
in  the  locality  who  knows  it  is  her  business  to  see  that  the 
\V.  C.  T.  U.  has  an  attractive  booth  with  temperance  literature 
and  temperance  drinks  ;  and  that,  besides  all  this,  it  is  her  duty 
to  secure  laws   and   by-laws  requiring  the  teetotal  aljsence  of 
intoxicants  from  grounds  and  buildings.     Is  there  an  institution 
for  the  dependent  or  delinquent  classes  ?  there  is  a  woman  in 
the  locality  who  knows  it  is  her  duty  to  see  that  temperance  lit- 
erature is  circulated,  temperance  talking  and  singing  done,  and 
that  flowers  with  appropriate  sentiments  attached  are  sent  the 
inmates  Ijy  young  ladies  banded  for  that  purpose.     Is  there  a 
convocation  of  ministers,  doctors,  teachers,  editors,  voters,  or  any 
other  class  of  opinion-manufacturers  announced  to  meet  in  any 
town  or  city  ?   there  is  a  woman  thereabouts  who  knows  it  is 
lier  business  to  secure,   through  some  one  of  the  delegates  to 
these  influential  gatherings,   a  resolution  favoring  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  pledging  it  support  along  the  line  of  work 
then  and  there  represented.      Is  there  a  I^egislature  anywhere 
about  to  meet,  or  is  Congress  in  session?  there  is  a  woman  near 
at  hand  who  knows  it  is  her  business  to  make  the  air  heavy  with 
the  white,  hovering  wings  of  jietitions  gathered  up  from  every- 
^vhere  asking  for  prohibition,  for  the  better  protection  of  women 
and  girls,  for  the  preventing  of  the  .sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  for 
I  the  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath,  or  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  * 

Thus  have  the  manifold  relationships  of  the  mighty  temper- 
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ance  movement  been  studied  out  by  women  in  the  training-school 
afforded  by  the  real  work  and  daily  object-lessons  of  the  \V.  C. 
T.  U.     Its  aim  is  everywhere  to  bring  woman  and  temperance  in 
contact  with  the  problem  of  humanity's  heart-break  and  sin  ;  to 
protect  the  home  by  prohibiting  the  saloon,  and  to  police  tin; 
state  v;ith  men  and  women  voters  committed  to  the  enforcement 
of  righteous  law.     The  women  saw,  as  years  passed  on,  that  not 
one,  but  three  curses  were  pronounced  upon  their  sons  by  the 
nineteenth  century  c  vilization  :  the  curse  of  the  narcotic  poisons, 
alcohol  and  nicotine  ;  the  curse  of  gambling  ;  the  curse  of  social 
sin,  deadlier  than  all,  and  that  these  three  are  part  and  parcel  of 
each  other.     And  so,  ' '  distinct  like  the  billows,  but  one  like  the 
sea,"  is  their  unwearied  warfare  against  each  and  all.     They 
have  learned,  by  the  logic  of  defeat,  that  the  mother-heart  must 
be  enthroned  in  all  places  of  power  before  its  edicts  will  be 
heeded.     For  this  reason  they  have  been  educated  up  to  the  level 
of  the  equal  suffrage  movement.     For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  women  of  the  South  have  clasped  hands  with  their  Northern 
sisters  in  faith  and  fealty,  wearing  the  white  ribbon  em1)leni  of 
patriotism,  purity  and  peace,  and  inscribing  on  their  banners  the 
motto  of  the  organized  crusade.  "  For  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land." 

"  No  sectarianism  in  religion,"  "  no  sectionalism  in  politics," 
"no  sex  in  citizenship" — these  are  the  battle-cries  of  this  relent- 
less but  peaceful  warfare.  We  believe  that  woman  will  l^less  and 
brighten  every  place  she  enters,  and  that  she  will  enter  every 
place  on  the  round  earth.  We  believe  in  prohibition  by  law, 
prohibition  by  politics,  and  prohibition  by  woman's  ballot.  After 
ten  years'  experience,  the  women  of  the  crusade  became  con- 
vinced that  until  the  people  of  this  country  divide  at  the  ballot-box 
on  the  foregoing  issue,  America  can  never  be  nationally  delivered 
from  the  dram-shop.  They  therefore  publicly  announced  thtir 
devotion  to  the  Prohibition  party,  and  promised  to  lend  it  their 
influence  and  prayers,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
minority,  they  have  since  most  sedulously  done.  Since  then 
they  have  not  ceased  beseeching  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  first 
of  all  to  help  elect  an  issue,  ratjier  than  a  man.  For  this  they 
have  been  vilified  as  if  it  were  a  crime  ;  but  they  have  gone  on  their 
way,  kindly  as  sunshine,  steadfast  as  gravitation,  and  persistent 
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as  a  hero's  faith.  While  their  enemy  has  brewed  beer,  they  have 
brewed  public  opinion  ;  while  he  distilled  whisky,  they  distilled 
sentiment ;  while  he  rectified  spirits,  they  rectified  the  spirit  that 
is  in  man.  They  have  had  good  words  of  cheer  alike  for  North 
and  South,  for  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  home  and  foreign  boni, 
for  white  and  black,  but  oni^  words  of  criticism  for  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  parties  that  it  dominates  as  its  servants  and  allies. 

While  the  specific  aims  of  the  white  ribbon  women  every- 
where are  directed  against  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
:ilrohoHc  beverages,  it  is  snfiiciently  apparent  that  the  indirect 
Hne  of  their  progress  is,  perhaps,  equally  rapid,  and  involves 
social,  governmental,  and  ecclesiastical  equality  between  women 
and  men.  By  this  is  meant  such  financial  independence  on  the 
part  of  women  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  men  to  the  same  high 
standards  of  personal  purity  in  the  habitudes  of  life  as  they  have 
required  of  women,  such  a  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govcni- 
inent  as  shall  renovate  politics  and  make  home  questions  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  state,  and  such  equality  in  all  church 
relations  as  shall  fulfill  the  gospel  declaration,  "  There  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  but  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  cultivation  of  specialties,  and  the  development  of  esprit 
ie  corps  sanowg  women,  all  predict  the  day  when,  through  this 
mighty  conserving  force  of  motherhood  introduced  into  every 
department  of  human  activity,  the  common  weal  shall  be  the 
individual  care  ;  war  shall  rank  among  the  lost  arts  ;  nationality 
shall  mean  what  Edward  Bellamy's  wondt .ful  book,  entitled 
"Looking  Backward,"  sets  before  lis  as  the  fulfillment  of  man's 
highest  earthly  dream  ;  and  Brotherhood  shall  become  the  talis- 
manic  word  and  realized  estate  of  all  humanity. 

Ill  concluding  this  portion  of  my  book,  I  can  not  better  express 
my  view  of  what  we  have  been  and  what  we  may  be,  than  by  the 
following  quotation  from  my  address  before  the  Women's  Con- 
[gress,  at  its  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1885  : 

Humanly  speaking,  such  success  as  we  have  attained  has  resulted  from 

I  the  followitig  policy  and  methods  r 

I.  Tfir  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  organization.  The  local  union  is  a 
I  miniature  of  the  National,  having  similar  officiary  and  plan  of  work.  It  is 
I  a  military  company  carefully  mustered,  officered  and  drilU'il.  The  county 
I  un'on  is  but  an  aggregation  of  the  locals,  and  the  district,  of  tlie  counties, 
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while  each  state  is  a  regiment,   and  the  National  itself  is  womanhood's 
"  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 

2.  Individual  responsibility  is  everywhere  urged.  "Committees"  are 
obsolete  with  us,  and  each  distinct  line  of  work  has  one  person,  called  a 
superintendent,  who  is  responsiblfe  for  its  success  in  the  local,  and  another 
in  the  state,  and  a  third  in  the  National  union.  She  may  secure  such  lieu- 
tenants as  she  likes,  but  the  union  looks  to  her  for  results  and  holds  her 
accountable  fof  failures. 

3.  The  quick  and  cordial  recognition  of  talent  is  another  secret  of 
W.  C.  T.  U.  success.  Women,  young  or  old,  who  can  speak,  write,  conduct 
meetings,  organize,  keep  accounts,  interest  children,  talk  with  the  drinking 
man,  get  up  entertainments,  or  carry  flowers  to  the  sick  or  imprisouel, 
are  all  pressed  into  the  service. 

There  has  been  also  in  our  work  an  immense  amount  of  digging  in  the 
earth  to  find  one's  own  buried  talent,  to  rub  off  the  rust  and  to  put  it  out  a' 
interest.  Perhaps  that  is,  after  all,  its  most  significant  featun;,  considered 
as  a  movement. 

4.  Subordination  of  the  financial  phase  has  helped,  not  hindered  us, 
Lack  of  funds  has  not  barred  out  even  the  poorest  from  our  sisterhood.  A 
penny  per  week  is  our  basis  of  membership,  of  which  a  fraction  goes  to  the 
state,  and  ten  cents  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Money  has  been,  and  I  hope  may  be,  a  consideration  altogether  second- 
ary. Of  wealth  we  have  had  incomputable  stores ;  indeed,  I  cuestion  if 
America  has  a  richer  corporation  to-day  than  ours  :  wealth  of  faith,  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  experience,  of  brain,  of  speech,  of  common  sense — this  is  a 
capital  stock  that  can  never  depreciate,  needs  no  insurance,  reqnires  no 
combination  lock  or  bonded  custodian,  and  puts  us  under  no  temptation  to 
tack  our  course  or  trim  our  sails. 

5.  Nothing  has  helped  us  more  than  the  entire  freedom  of  our  sncitty 
from  the  influence  or  dictation  of  capitalists,  politicians,  or  coiporations  oj 
any  sort  whatever.  This  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  as  one  of  the 
best  elements  of  power.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  vast  and  sys- 
tematic work  has  been  in  nowise  guided,  moulded  or  controlled  by  men. 
It  has  not  even  occurred  to  them  to  offer  advice  until  within  a  year  !  aiulto 
accept  advice  has  never  occurred  to  us,  and  I  hope  never  will.  While  a  great 
many  noble  men  are  "honorary  members,"  and  in  one  or  two  sporadic  in- 
stances men  have  acted  temporarily  as  presidents  of  local  unions  at  the 
South,  I  am  confident  our  grand  constituency  of  temperance  brothers  rejoice 
almost  as  much  as  we  do  in  the  fact  that  we  women  have  from  tlie  begin- 
ning gone  our  own  gait  and  acted  according  to  our  own  sweet  will.  Iliey 
would  bear  witness,  I  am  sure,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never  done  this  fl'P*  j 
pantly  or  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  but  with  great  seriousness,  asking  the  help 
of  God.  I  can  say,  personally,  what  I  believe  our  leaders  would  also  state 
as  their  experience,  that  so  strongly  do  good  men  seem^  to  be  impressed  that 
the  call  coming  to  Christian  women  in  the  Crusade  was  of  God,  and  not  of 
man,  that  in  the  eleven  years  of  my  almost  uninterrupted  connection  witn  j 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  I  have  hardly  received  a  letter  of  advice  or  a  ver- 
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bal exhortation  from  minister  or  layman,  and  I  would  mildly  but  firmlv 
sav  that  I  have  not  sought  their  counsel.  The  hierarchies  of  the  land  will 
be  ransacked  in  vain  for  the  letterheads  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  We  have 
sought,  it  is  true,  the  help  of  almost  every  influential  society  in  the  nation, 
both  religious  and  secular;  we  hive  realized  how  greatly  this  help  was 
needed  by  us,  and  grandly  has  it  been  accorded,  but  what  wi'  asked  for  was 
an  indorsement  of  plans  already  made  and  work  already  done.  Thus  may 
we  always  be  a  society  "  of  the  women,  by  the  women,"  but  for  humanity. 

6.  ihc  freedom  from  red-tape  and  the  keepinj^  out  of  rii.'s  is  another 
element  of  power.  We  practice  a  certain  amount  of  parliamentary  usage, 
and  strongly  urge  the  study  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  routine  of  local  unions. 
We  have  good,  strong  "constitutions"  and  by-laws  to  match  ;  blanks  for 
nports;  rolls  for  membership  ;  pledges  in  various  styles  of  art  ;  l)adges, 
riblions  and  banners,  and  hand-books  of  our  work  are  all  to  be  had  at 
'national  headquarters,"  but  we  will  not  come  under  a  yoke  of  bondage  to 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  movement.  We  are  always  moving  on.  "Time 
can  not  dull  nor  custom  stale  our  infinite  variety."  We  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  break  out  in  a  new  phase.  Here  we  lop  off  an  old  department  and  there 
we  add  two  new  ones.  Our  "new  departures  "  are  frequent  and  oftentimes 
most  unexpected.  Indeed,  we  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  an  army  on  the 
march,  rather  than  an  army  in  camp  or  hospital. 

'J'he  marked  esprit  de  corps  is  to  be  included  among  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess. The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  invented  a  phrase  to  express  this,  and  it  is 
■  comradeship  among  women."  So  generous  and  so  cherished  has  this 
comradesh'p  become,  that  ours  is  often  called  a  "  nmtual  admiration 
society."  V7e  believe  in  each  other,  stand  by  each  other,  and  have  plenty 
of  emulation  without  envy.  Sometimes  a  state  or  an  individual  says  to 
another-  'The  laurels  of  Miltiades  will  not  suffer  nie  to  sleep,"  but  there  is 
'10  staying  awake  to  belittle  success  ;  we  do  not  detract  from  any  worker's 
ti,;htful  meed  of  praise.  So  much  for  the  "hidings  of  power  "  in  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

There  are  two  indirect  results  of  this  organized  work  among  women, 
concerning  which  I  wish  to  speak  : 

First.  It  is  a  strong  iiatioualizinff  influence.  Its  method  and  spirit 
differ  very  little,  whether  you  study  them  on  the  border  of  Puget  Sound  or 
tile  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  white  ribbon  women 
speak  the  same  vernacular  ;  tell  of  their  gospel  meetings  and  petitions  ;  dis- 
cuss The  Union  Signal  editorials,  and  wonder  "what  will  be  the  action  of 
our  next  national  convention." 

Almost  all  other  groups  of  women  workers  who  dot  the  continent,  are 
j  circumscribed  by  denominational  lines  and  act  largely  under  the  advice  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  feels  no  such  limitation.  North  and 
South  are  strictly  separate  in  the  women's  missionary  work  of  the  churches, 
but  Mississippi  and  Maine,  Texas  and  Oregon,  Massachusetts  and  Georgia, 
sit  side  by  side  around  the  yearly  camp  fires  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  South- 
ern women  have  learned  to  love  us  of  the  North  and  our  hearts  are  true  to 
I  them ;  while  to  us  all  who  fight  in  peaceful  ranks  unbroken,  "  For  God  and 
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Home  and  Native  Land,"  the  Nation  is  a  sacred  name  spelled  with  a  cap 
italN. 

Second.     Our  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  a  school,  not  founded  in  that  thought,  or  for  | 
that  purpose,  but  sure  to  fit  us  for  the  sacred  duties  of  patriots  in  I'.ie  real:: 
that  lies  just  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  coming  century. 

Here  we  try  our  wings  that  yonder  our  flight  may  be  strong  and  steadv 
Here  we  prove  our  capacity  for  great  deeds  ;  there  we  shall  perform  tlicm  j 
Here  we  make  our  experience  and  pass  our  novitiate  that  yonder  we  imv  | 
calmly  take  our  places  and  prove  to  the  world  that  what  it  needtd  in-: 
was  "two  heads  in  counsel,"  as  well  as  "two  beside  the  hearth."    Whirl 
that  day  comes,  the  nation  shall  no  longer  miss  as  now  the  influence  i 
half  its  wisdom,  more  than  half  its  purity  and    nearly  all  its  geiuleu. -,| 
in  courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  legislation.    Then  shall  one  code  of  iiioraU 
and  that  the  highest — govern  both  men  and  women,  then  shall  tlio  .Sri!>lMtli| 
be  respected,  the  rights  of  the  poor  be  recognized,  the  liquor  traffic  ban- 
ished, and  the  home  protected  from  all  its  foes. 

Born  of  such  a  visitation  of  God's  Spirit  as  the  world  has  not  known! 
since  tongues  of  fire  sat  upon  the  wondering  group  at  Pentecost,  cradled  iaj 
a  faith  high  as  the  hope  of  a  saint,  and  deep  as  the  depths  of  a  drunkard  > 
despair,  and  baptized  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  Crusade  determiiuil 
the  ultimate  goal  of  its  teachable  child,  the  W.  C  T.  U.,  which  has  one| 
steadfast  aim,  and  that  none  other  than  the  regnancy  of  Clirist,  ncti:; 
form,  but  in  fact ;  not  in  substance,  but  in  essence  ;  not  ecclesiastically,';;! 
truly  in  the  hearts  of  men.     To  this  end  its  methods  are  varied,  chan},'iii:;  I 
manifold,  but  its  unwavering  faith,  these  words  express:     "  Not  by  might,  j 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 


•ounaoN  juo  wkteh  coolch  (nkw  onLCANa  txpoairioN.) 


spelled  with  a  ca; 


CHAPTER  X. 


MIvSCELLANEOUS  INCIDENTS  OF  TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

How  threadbare,  because  so  frequent,  is  the  reiteration  of  the 
excuse  amo  g  moderate  drinkers,  ' '  i  can  take  a  glass  of  beer,  or 
I  can  let  it  alone. ' '  A  stalwart  young  Scotchman  came  to  Evans- 
ton.  He  was  of  good  family,  fine,  athletic  figure,  handsome 
face  expressive  of  strength  and  resolution.  He  took  the  Uni- 
versity course  with  credit  to  himself,  afterward  graduated  from 
the  Law  Department  and  began  to  practice  in  Evanston.  Years 
passed  by,  twelve  of  them,  I  think,  when  this  man  entered  the 
Gospel  Temperance  meeting  addressed  by  me  one  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Evanston,  and  when  the  speech  was  over  came  to  the 
front,  and  turning  toward  the  audience,  largely  made  up  that 
day  of  University  students,  he  raised  his  trembling  hand,  and 
with  a  face  more  marred  and  marked  by  dissipation  than  any 
language  can  depict,  he  cried  out  in  his  deep  voice,  full  of  tears, 
"Boys,  don't  drink,  don't  drink  !  I  was  a  student  just  as  you 
are,  with  prospects  just  as  bright ;  held  my  own  well  in  the 
University  all  through  the  scholastic  and  professional  courses, 
but  said  from  time  to  time  as  I  took  a  glass  of  beer,  '  This  can 
never  master  a  man  so  masterful  as  I.'  And  here  I  stand  to-day 
and  you  see  how  it  is.  I  am  the  slave  of  that  little  glass  of  beer. 
Let  me  say  it  once  again  and  don't  forget  it  while  you  live, 
Boys,  don't  drink,  do?i'^  drink  /  '  " 

Another  man  in  the  same  town,  a  blacksmith,  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  or  at  least  by  heritage,  after  having  been  known  in 
Evanston  as  a  pronounced  inebriate,  resolved  one  Thanksgiving 
Day,  nine  years  or  more  ago,  that  he  would  never  touch  liquor 
again, 
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He  has  faithfully  kept  his  word,  is  a  pillar  in  the  temperance 
work  in  Kvanston,  no  man  being  more  respected  or  relied  upon 
I  am  glad  to  count  him  among  the  friends  of  our  family,  and  tn 
invite  him  with  his  family  whenever  we  have  a  reception.  Wliai 
pride  he  takes  on  these  occasions,  going  to  the  railroad  niagiiatt>, 
getting  them  to  lend  great  engine  head-lights  to  make  tin 
grounds  bright,  both  in  front  and  on  the  lawn  behind  the  Iioum'. 
He  trims  up  the  place  with  festoons  of  evergreens,  and  is  our 
chief  standby  throughout  the  enterprise.  I  remember  when  lii. 
was  going  away  after  mother's  eightieth  birthday  festival,  wini! 
four  hundred  guests  had  passed  through  our  home,  from  tin 
Governor  of  the  state  to  the  humblest  of  our  reformed  men,  with 
their  families,  and  every  clergyman,  including  the  pastor  of  tin. 
colored  church,  so  that  our  own  pastor  said  that  if  ever  he  saw  a 
gospel  feast  this  was  the  one — this  good  man  said  to  me  as  Ik 
left  pur  door,  nearly  all  the  guests  having  gone,  "I  suppose  it 
did  n't  mean  so  very  much  to  most  of  them  that  live  in  iiia 
houses  and  have  everything  they  want,  but  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
mighty  epoch  in  my  life,  and  will  make  me  a  better  man."  It 
was  this  same  kind  friend  who  placed  in  front  of  Rest  Cottage, 
and  of  my  sister's  annex  adjoining  it,  a  beautiful  standing  vase 
which  he  fills  every  year  with  flowers.  It  is  to  him  and  his  flini- 
ily  that  we  are  glad  to  send  remembrances  from  time  to  time 
and  to  him  that  the  ladies  of  our  society  gave  a  nice  arm-chair 
one  Christmas,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  all  that  he  had 
done,  suffered  and  survived. 

At  one  well-remembered  meeting  in  the  town  of  S.,  Mr, 

C ,  who  was  from  an  excellent  family,  and  had  been  a 

leading  merchant,  but  was  now  a  con^rmed  drunkard,  came 
forward  to  sign  the  pledge.  Something  in  his  face  interested 
me,  the  more  so  as  I  noticed  a  look  of  positive  di.stress  on  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  white  ribbon  women.  This  was  so  contrar}- 
to  the  usual  cordial  reception  given  by  our  workers  to  any 
one — no  matter  how  degraded — who  wishes  to  enter  on  a  new 
life,  that  I  asked  an  explanation  afterward  and  they  said,  "He 
has  signed  it  so  mau}^  times  and  broken  it  so  often  that  he  is 
bringing  the  pledge  into  positive  disrepute.  Some  saloon-keeper 
will  offer  him  a  drink  if  he  will  let  him  have  his  pledge  card  and 
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they  will  nail  it  up  behind  the  bar."     I  could  not  wonder  that 
the  ladies  were  jealous  for  their  cause,   but  somehow  I  believed 
that  this  time  he  would  stand  firm.     I  resolved  to  go  aufl  see 
his  wife,  and  the  next  morning  did  so.     She  was  a  stony-faced 
and  broken-liearted  woman.     I  could  not  get  the  least  intima- 
tion of  hope.     Finally  I  asked  her  to  kneel  with  me  in  prayer, 
which  .she  did,  I  think  out  of  courtesy -more  than  from  any  ii\ter- 
est  in  the  exercises.     And  as  I  left,  after  urging  her  to  cheer  him 
up  all  she  could,  she  replied,  without  a  particle  of  light  in  her 
face,  "  I  will  agree  to  this  much,  I  won't  hinder  him  the  least  bit 
in  the  world."     If  her  maimer  was  as  inspiring  to  him  as  it  was 
tome,  I  think  that  he  must  have  had  to  get  a  good  deal  of  it  be- 
fore he  could  extract  any  aj^preciable  amount  of  enthusiasm.     A 
year  passed  and  I  returned  to  the  saine  village,  and  spoke  in  the 
.same  church  once  more.     Standing  in  the  puljnt,  I  read  my  audi- 
ence, pew  by  pew,  as  one  would  read  a  book  line  by  line,  to  find 
the  countenance  of  this  gray-haired,  kindly  man.     He  was  not 
there.     No  one  had  spoken  to  me  of  him  and   I  began  to  fear  it 
was  because  they  did  not  like  to  disappoint  me.     I  sought  his 
home  again.     A  lady,  .smiling  and   affable,  came  out  of  the  door 
as  I  approached,  and  met  me  at  the  gate.     I  did  not  know  her,  but 
she  introduced  herself  as  the  same  woman  whose  stony  face  I  had 
carried  in  my  memory  throughout  the  year.     "  Come  around  into 
the  garden,  he  is  sitting  on  the  bench  under  his  favorite  apple- 
tree,"  she  said.      So  I  went,  and  he  rose  and  came  forward  to 
meet  tne,  his  face  full  of  a  new  hope,  his  whole  appearance  in- 
stinct with  self-respect.     I  thought  to  say  a  pleasant  word  to  him 
ancfso  remarked,  "  Why  were  you  not  a*^  my  meeting  last  even- 
ing, Mr. ?  I  counted  on  you  more  than  on  any  one  except 

my  cousin."  At  this  came  a  look  of  pain  and  a  quick  glance  at 
his  wife,  as  he  exclaimed,  "There  now,  we  have  got  to  tell  her, 
and  we  did  n't  mean  to."  Then  he  said  :  "  You  have  n't  heard 
a  word  from  me  this  year,  although  you  have  written  me  .several 
times,  and  I  have  got  those  letters,  every  one  of  them,  put  away 
carefully,  and  I  have  read  the  newspapers  you  sent,  and  appre- 
ciated your  kindness  just  as  much  as  if  you  had  heard  from  me. 
And  I  have  said  to  my  wife  often  when  she  would  ask  me  why  I 
didn't  write,  '  Anyhow,  I  am  doing  what  she  wants  me  to.'  But 
the  fact  is  that  I  have  n't  l)een  outside  my  gate  since  you  was 
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here  before,  and  I  rnn  ashamed  id  have  you  know  about  it.  hut  it 
is  an  honest  fact — l  have  n't  dared  to.  The  only  way  for  me, 
even  with  God's  grace,  to  keep  true  trt  what  I  promised  wa.^^  to 
.stay  right  close  at  home.  I  tell  vou  that  woman  there  has  been 
kind  to  me.  my  daughter  and.  all  the  folks,  the  best  they  know. 
And  I  have  hoed  these  garden  bed.s,  don't  you  .see  how  fresli  aiid 
nice  they  are  ?  —  and  asked  God  to  take  the  weeds  out  oi  my 
heart  as  I  do  the  weeds  tliat  get  among  the  flowers,  and  tf)  lake 
care  of  the  posies,  if  I  have  got  an%  ,  just  as  I  try  to  take  earc  of 
the.se.  But  now  I  want  to  tell  vtdu,  ' '  he  went  on,  as  we  aU  seated 
ourselves  on  the  l)ench  under  the  apple-tree,  ' '  you  can  go  up  and 
down  throughout,  the  countr\-  jost  where  you  have  a  nnucL.  ii.r 
you  don't  earn.-  aay  ball  and  chaam.  Now,  make  a  sroeech  lor  mi' 
ever}'  time  you  stand  l)efore  the  people  and  tell  Ihem  hmv  ■■  k 
with  me.  Tell  them  that  good  men  come  along  past  my  .. 
lean  their  elbows  on  it,  look  at  not  as  kind  as  can  be,  and  .sa\ 

'  You  are  doing  first-rate,    keep  right  at  it, "  anil  tha 

very  minute  their  breaths  are  .so  full  of  beer  or  somethin^^  eve:. 
.stronger  that  I  must  get  .speedily  to  uiudward,  and  am  as  tempteu 
as  I  can  well  be.  Then  the\'  came  jiong  here  on  election  day 
leaned  their  elbows  cm  my  gate  and  said,  '  I  tell  you,  yon  \\v 
making  a  good  fight  of  it.  You  will  ^how  them  how  it  1.- 
this  time,'  and  they  walk  right  on  dowx  to  the  balkit-box  anii  put 
in  little  pieces  of  paper  with  the  name^  of  men  on  "diem  that  liu" 
know  favor  the  liqn<3r  traffic  and  will  license  it  to  ast  its  traj)  lien: 
in  "fcuis  town,  so  that  I  dare  not  go  outside  my  gate  Now,  when 
I  tiumk  of  this,  it  makes  their  words  of  coieer  sound  -Tirt  of  eraptv  : 
I  thaadc  tliej'  might  have  helped  me  nsrce  by  their  example  and 
their-TCite.  You  talk  a  good  deal  abocrt  the  arrest  of  thought  I 
wish  ~ou  could  screw  it  into  the  heads  of  the  raesi  in  my  ovr 
village. ' ' 

nmong  the  invitations  that  I  have  most  prized  is  tlu  'ollov 
ing  z^im  that  most  cultured  of  all  Indian  races,  the  Clirrokec, 
and  ijigned  by  the  famous  Chief,  Bushjhead  : 

ExKCUTivK  Department,  Cherokee  Nation,  1.  T., 

TAiii.EyUAH,  May  iS,  r.HHi. 

Mrs.  L.  1.  Stai'IJCR  :  — In  expectatici  o^"  .1  visit  to  the  Nation  frimi  Mi>- 

FlVBces  ■£.  Willarcl,  president  of  tht;  Christian  TcmjHTancc'  riiiini   aboui 

th«  twelitt  instant,  I  respectfully  request  you,  in  C'Minectioi'   witli  M^ 

French.  Miss  Carrii'  Armstronj^r,    Rev.   A.  C.  Bacotve,  Rev.  Da.iit-l  Roi'cr? 


Mrs.  Judge   Thompson. 
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and  W.  'W .  Ross.  Esq.,  to  act  as  a  conmiitlce,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation,  to 
.flcome  ]Miss  Willanl  to  the  capital  whuii  she  arrives,  and,  jointly  and  S'.'v- 
r.illv,  to  dtvise  such  means  as  may  seem  to  yon  best,  to  make  her  visit  to 
ill'  Nation  pi^-"<ant  and  agreeable  to  herself,  and  profitable  to  our  ]ieople. 
iixs  Willard  comes  hi,i(hly  recommended  as  a  lecturer  and  laborer  in  the 
j.ui,e  of  temperance  aaid  humanity.  Very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  Ri;sHVHK.\r), 
Principal  Chief  Cherokee  Nation. 

My  firsr  extended  temperance  trip  was  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 

ill  the  month  of  May,  i.Sjb,  two  yi  ai  i  after  the  Crtisadc.      The 

-aluoiis  were  all  back  again,  flourishing  as  ustial.     I  asked  men 

lud  women  the  question,  "  What  good  do  you  think  the  Cru- 

-,uie  accomplished  ?  "     One  woman  answered  :     "  Until  we  went 

nut  praying  on  the  street  I  never  knew  where  the  saloons  were, 

or  how  they  looked.     Ofcour.se,  I  had  passed  by  them,  but  I  had 

ilie  impression  that  those  .second-rate  looking  places  were  barber- 

>iuips.     The  Crusade  taught  me  that  they  are  places  where  men 

'.'l'.  shaved,  not  of  their  beards,  but  of  their  honor."     Another 

■:uide  this  explanation  :   "Until  the  Cru.sade  \  never  taught  my 

.'hildren  especially  about  temperance,  btit  now  they  have  had  it 

iimied  into  ear  and  mind,  until,  this  morning,  when  I  was  going 

iowu  town  with  my  little  boy,  hardly  six  years  of  age,  I  felt  his 

uaniis  grasping  my  own  more  clo.sely  than  tistial,  and  noticed 

that  liis  step  was  quicker.      '  What  is  the  matter,  my  .son  ?    Why 

'10  you  lutrn.  mamma  along  ? '   I  asked,  and  I  shall  never  forget 

how  Ik-  rolled  up  his  bright  eyes  to  \\\y  face,  and  said,  '  Why, 

niaimna,  don't   yon   want   to  luirrj- ?     Don't  you  know  we  are 

passin,i;  a  .'-;!lo<m  ? '  "     A  movement  that  can  point  out  to  women 

that' till  re  are  saloons,  and  what  they  are  like,  and  can  in.spire 

i'!  children  a   wholesome  dread  of  such   institutions,   will   bear 

far  beyond  the  hopes  of  those  whose  heroism  .set  it  going. 

Naturally   enough,    I    was   desirous   of  seeing    Mrs.   Judge 

[Thompson,  leader  of  the  first  praying  band  in  the  Cru.sade,  and  I 

pvem  lor  that   purpose  to  speak   in   Hillsboro.     I  f(jund  a  little 

[town  that  thinks  well  of  itself,  not  a  great  ways  from  the  Kcn- 

tuckv  line,  the  lormer  home  of  Governor  Trimble,  who  was  a  great 

tdupKHuice  man  and  the  father  of  this  same  Mrs.  Thompson.     I 

jfiniad  the  beautiful  liome  he  had  built  for  her,  a  fine  house,  with 

jtverr  comfort  and  convenience,  large,  .shady  grounds  about  it, 

aiidattheooor,  as  I  entered,  was  the  sweetest  woman,  of  medium 
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height,  slight  figure,  with  the  remains  of  striking  lieauty  in  her 
face,  golden-brown,  curly  hair,  kind  eyes  and  rare,  winsome  smile, 
Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet  rs  she  welcomed  me,  almost  as  iin 
own  mother  might  have  done,  to  her  delightful  home.  She  toki 
me  all  the  story,  and  in  her  own  room,  where  she  first  read  Ihe 
Crusade  hymn,  we  read  it  once  again  togetlier  and  kni.']l  in 
prayer.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  "What  if  this  woman  had  noi 
dared?  What  if  her  noble  coadjutors  had  shrunk  from  the  un- 
dertaking ?  Many  a  time  had  Dr.  I)io  Lewis  in  his  lectures  iirt^ed 
the  women  to  go  forth  into  the  saloons  and  pray.  What  if  these 
women,  like  s*;  man\-  others,  had  declined?" 

I  spoke  in  the  Presb\terian  church  from  which  the  iiobk 
band  marched  two  liv  two  and  there  I  heard  Mrs.  Thoiiiiwoii 
read  the  Crusade  psalm  once  more  out  of  the  Bible  that  is  ikav 
our  Magna  Chart;!  of  the  Crusade.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  movement,  I  went  again  to  Hill.sboro,  staying  with  .Mrs. 
Thompson,  antl  speaking  in  the  hall  where  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  .-poke, 
Going  from  HillsUpro,  the  cradle,  to  Washington  Court-hou.se. 
the  crown  of  the  Crusade,  I  spent  Christmas  of  1S83  \\\  the  home 
of  Mrs.  llstick,  who  with  Mrs.  George  Carpenter  made  u])  Ihe 
Cru.sade  duet  of  leaders  ir  that  famous  town.  Mrs.  Carpenter 
was  the  wife  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  success  of  th'; 
movement  in  Washington  Court-hou.se  .so  far  outranked  that  01' 
Hillsboro,  that  the  good  people,  naturally  enough,  have  ahvays 
felt  that  justice  was  not  done  them  when  the  muse  of  history 
represented  Hillsboro  as  the  vital  historical  center  of  the  greatest 
Pentecost  of  modern  times.  This  was  manifest  on  the  evciiiui; 
when  I  addressed  them  in  their  Temperance  Hall,  and  it  grieved 
me  to  the  heart  that  they  must  always  think  so,  and,  perliap-^, 
blame  me  a  little  that  at  first  I  had  accounted  Hillsboro  the  start- 
ing point— which  it  was  by  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  liiii 
surely  all  temperance  people  will  love  and  cherish  tliC  memory 
of  that  .splendid  beacon-light  flung  out  by  the  brave  wnnieiinl 
Washington  Court-house,  from  which  it  shone  to  every  corner 
of  the  Buckeye  vState,  and  thence  throughout  the  nation,  ami 
thence  throughout  the  world. 

Kvery  public  .speaker  nuist  endure  the  contradiction  of  sin- ,j 
ners  and  of  .saitits  as  well.     This  should  be  taken  into  aooouiit 
beforehand,  and  .should   not  be  looked  upon  with  disgust,  ill- 
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temper  or  surprise.  For  instance,  the  ladies  of  Elmira  W.  C.  T.  U. 
had  written  ine  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Fair,  and  I  went, 
knowing  simply  what  I  have  stated.  At  the  entrance  of  the  fair 
i^rounds  my  carriage  was  met  l)y  a  band  of  music,  of  which  1  luul 
111)  previous  knowledge  ;  but  the  statement  went  all  over  the 
(.'ountry,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  that  I  had  become  so 
strong-minded  that  I  traveled  with  a  brass  band,  and  came  to  the 
Liitrance  of  the  F<xposition  Building  where  United  States  Senator 
Hiscock  was  speaking,  breaking  ui)  his  address,  and  gcMug  on 
liic  platform  with  the  .statement  that  the  time  was  mine  and  I 
proposed  to  use  it.  None  of  my  acquaintances  would  believe 
this,  but  what  of  the  public  in  general  ?  No  one  can  ever  track 
down  a  lie  like  that.  The  facts  were,  that  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
hall,  preceded  by  the  band.  Senator  Hiscock  was  .speaking,  at 
the  hour  assigned  to  the  ladies  for  their  meeting,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  disturbed  l)y  the  music.  I  entered  the  hall  with  other  ladies, 
took  my  seat  and  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  which  was  a 
panegyric  on  tobacco-raising,  a  theme  not  specially  congenial  to 
the  audience  that  had  gathered  to  hear  a  temperance  .speech, 
;'n(l  was  largely  made  up  of  thorough-going  temperance  people. 
ki  the  clo.se  of  the  .sp'X^ch  I  went  upf)n  the  stand,  expres.sed  to 
!iim  my  regret  that  he  should  have  been  incommoded,  anrl  we 
proceeded  with  our  meeting. 

I  had  .spoken  before  an  afternoon  audience  of  ladies  iii  a  vil- 
l;i,2;e  of  Delaware.  It  was  in  my  earlier  work,  and  I  probably 
'lid  not  make  my  jioints  as  clear  as  [  ought,  for  a  nice  old  lady 
i'»\vhom  the  membership  card  was  handed  by  one  of  my  a.ssi.st- 
aiits  who  sought  lier  signature,  looked  at  the  card,  poised  the 
priifllred  pencil  in  her  honest  hand,  and  mused  audibly  as  follows  : 
Slie  wants  me  to  join  this  society,  and  I  ha\e  no  idea  in  the 
world  what  they  intend  to  do.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  good 
'kal  as  it  is  when  I  take  my  lantern  of  a  dark  night  to  go  to 
prayer-meeting — I  can  .see  but  one  step  ahead,  and  I  take  that, 
and  when  I  have  done  so  the  lantern  is  there  and  I  am  there,  and 
We  can  ju.st  go  on  and  take  another."  So  her  honored  name 
Went  down  upon  the  card,  and  .she  handed  it  back,  saying  still  to 
'herself,  "  If  the  Lord  has  got  any  temperance  work  for  me  to  do, 
He's  going  to  give  me  light  to  (\o  it  by." 

Ill  a  town  in  Virginia,  a  group  of  lovely  women  gathered 
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aoout  to  hear  wliat  I  wanted  them  to  do,  and  when  T  proposed  an 
organization,  the  loveliest  of  them  said  to  me,  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  "  Because  my  own  home  has  never  known  this  curse,  Inn 
my  husband  and  sons  are  pure  and  true,  I  will  join  the  snciet\ 
from  a  simple  sense  of  gratitude  and  loyalty." 

In  Griffin,  Georgia,  at  a  similar  meeting,  going  down  iln 
aisle  for  signatures,  I  passed  a  sweet  young  lady  who  shook  lier 
head  when  the  membership  card  was  offered  her.  A  few  nio- 
ments  later  I  came  back  i:p  the  same  aisle,  when  she  laid  her 
l.and  upon  my  arm,  saying,  "  I  think  I'll  change  my  niiiid." 
Of  course,  I  recognized  her  ancient,  inaliena])le  right  to  do  just 
that,  and  as  she  wrote  her  graceful  autograph,  I  said  in  a  low- 
voice,  "  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  my  dear,  how  you  cinnetn 
change  your  mind  ?  "  And  with  flushed  cheeks,  .she  answered, 
earnestly,  "  I  am  in  the  .senior  class  at  the  High  vSchool,  and  ver} 
busy,  but  when  I  came  to  think  it  over,  I  could  not  go  home  am! 
say  I  had  declined  to  help  you  form  this  society  -I  did  not  dare 
to  do  that,  for  my  only  brother  spends  all  his  evenings  out  I " 

In  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  there  was  a  charming  old  lady  in 
our  audience  whom  I  es]K'cially  coveted  for  the  society,  but  I  did 
not  ob.serve  when  the  cards  were  passed  whether  she  gave  her 
name  or  not.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  meeting  she  came  forward  to 
greet  me,  and  I  said,  "  Dear  lady,  I  coveted  you  with  a  '  rij^dit 
eous  coveting '  ;  did  you  give  us  your  name?"  She  an.swered, 
presenting  her  little  grand.son  Neddie  to  me,  "  He  sat  by  my  side 
during  your  address.  I  kept  saying  to  my.self,  '  I  am  a  member 
of  the  p4>iscopal  Church,  and  that  is  vow  enough  ;  I  don't  ])ri)- 
po.se  to  take  another,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  required  of  me.'  Ihit 
when  the  paper  was  pa.s.sed  arou',id,  he  drew  his  little  .stub-pencil 
from  his  pocket,  and  reaching  his  hand  for  the  pledge,  printed 
liis  name,  never  yet  dishonored,  in  the  proper  place,  and  tuniini; 
to  me  with  a  .smile  in  his  blue  eyes,  he  said,  '  Here,  grandma, 
put  your  name  right  down  under  Neddie's.'  Of  course  I  (Hd  ju^-t 
what  the  boy  desired." 

Among  our  pleasant  convention  episodes,  shoidd  be  named 
our  visit  to  President  Arthtir,  who.se  home  was  then  in  a  stone 
house  on  Capitol^IIill.     Anything  more  elegant  than  his  inannefj 
of  receiving  us  I  have  not  seen.     At  my  suggestion,  the  dele-gale- 
stood  in  groups  according  to  their  states    and  t;erritori'-\s     Tli' 
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President  entered  on  the  ami  of  Senatoi  Blair,  and  on  being  pre- 
sented I  said  to  him,  "  We  will  not  take  your  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  shake  hands  with  ever>'  one  of  these  ladies,  but  have 
arranged  that  each  delegation  shall  be  pres?nted  to  3'ou  by  its 
president,  and  she  alone  will  claim  the  honor  of  a  personal  recog- 
nition." His  hand.some  face  lighted  up  with  a  genial  smile  as 
he  replied,  "  Please  permit  me  the  pleasure  of  grasping  every 
lady's  hand,"  and  this  he  insisted  on  doing,  making  some  plea.sant 
remark  to  each  of  the  leaders  and  presenting  a  magnificent  rose 
to  almost  every  lady  present,  although  some  cross-lookir.g  poli- 
ticians seated  on  the  sofas  around  the  great  reception  room 
looked  disgusted  that  a  "parcel  of  women"'  should  take  up  so 
nuicli  time,  and  some  of  them  had  so  little  grace  as  to  make  some 
such  ob.ser\'ation  v/ithin  hearing  of  the  delegates.  President 
Arthur  did  not  reply  to  my  little  speech,  save  with  the  elo- 
quence of  his  rarely  attractive  smile. 

We  went  down  to  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  day  after  the  Washing- 
ton Convention  closed  ;  we  planted  there  a  tree  near  the  tomb  of 
tlie  great  chief,  each  delegate  throwing  on  a  bit  of  earth.  Miss 
Narcis.sa  White  (now  Mrs.  Kinney)  making  an  ofthand  speech 
and  all  of  us  singing,  "  My  country,  'tis  of  thee.' 

In  Philadelphia  the  convention  visited  the  grave  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  the  first  American  writer  on  the  evils  •)f  intemper- 
ance, who,  in  1785,  sent  out  his  famous  essay,  from  which  returned 
to  him  the  loud  echoes  of  Lyman  Beecher's  sermons  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  temperance  society,  at  Moreau,  in  vSaratoga 
County,  New  York,  in  1808  ;  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  to  be 
found  after  many,  man>'  days.  Beside  this  honored  graw  a  tree 
was  plantt'd  and  a  mar'ole  tablet  placed,  with  the  record  of  our 
visit,  Ivlward  S.  Morris,  the  well  known  (Quaker  j)hilanlhropist, 
helping  us  with  this  enterprise  and  bearing  the  expense  thereof 

Frora  lyouisville  most  of  the  delegates  went  to  die  Mammoth 
Caw  where  we  began  the  building  of  a  white  ribbon  cairn,  each 
of  u>  gathering  a  sione  for  the  fast-rising  heaj:),  and  leaving  in- 
structions that  all  of  like  faith  with  us  should  follow  that  exam- 
ple, rind  so  place  an  object-lesson  »>rtemperance  before  all  visitors  in 
that  weird  sanctuar>-.  Our  little  ' '  golden  cornetist ' '  from  the  state 
of  Maine,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bent,  a  niece  of  our  beloved  Mrs.  Stevens, 
woke  the  edioes  of  the  cave  while  we  ^o.ul'^  our  favorite  hvmns. 
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At  Nashville  the  convention  visited  Mrs.  President  Polk, 
the  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  whose  .^;rave  is  in  the  grounds  in 
front  of  her  stately  home.  In  iS8i  I  had  suggested  that  the  po-- 
trait  of  this  accomplished  lady  of  the  old  regime  ought  to  atlorii 
the  White  House,  and  had  started  the  subscription  for  that  pur- 
pose after  ni}'  first  visit  to  the  vSouth.  The  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessful, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  united  wtjrk  of 
Northern  and  Southern  women  in  our  day.  Mrs.  Polk  has  heon 
a  dear,  kind  friend  to  me,  and  she  received  our  delegates  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  although  in  her  eighty-seventh  year. 

Among  the  pleasant  tokens  of  a  growing  spirit  of  tolerance, 
I  would  like  to  record  that  we  have  hadi)ublic  meetings  undertlie 
au.spices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  especially  in  the  South,  where  be- 
sides the  usual  varieties  of  religion  represented  by  the  Protestant 
clergy,  we  have  had  on  the  platform  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Jewi.sh  rabbi,  all  meeting  in  harmonj'  and  evincing  the  sincerest 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  white  ribboners. 

I  ha\e  spoken  repeatedly  in  Episcopal  churches,  but  never 
as  yet  stood  in  one  of  their  pulpits.  I  was  invited  to  speak  in  a 
Catholic  church  on  Saturday  night,  with  the  explicit  statemtnt 
that  as  it  was  new  and  not  to  be  dedicated  until  the  next  daw  my 
speaking  would  not  be  a  desecration  !     This  invitation  I  declined. 

My  good  friend,  John  Campbell,  a  Catholic  lawyer  in  Phila- 
delphia, invited  n\e  to  speak  before  the  Total  Abstinence  Society 
of  his  church  in  the  Cathedral  Hall,  not  the  Cathedral  itself,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  went  with  my  friend  and  hostess,  Mrs.  J.R. 
Jones,  president  of  our  local  auxiliary.  We  were  invited  to  seats 
upon  the  platform.  When  the  priest  entered  every  person  in  the 
hall  rose.  I  was  sorry  to  feel  that  the  good  father's  response  to  the 
introduction  to  me  was  not  specially  cordial,  although  courtc(ni>. 
After  speaking  half  an  hour  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  on  account  ot 
an  engagement  to  meet  a  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
when,  behold  !  as  I  took  my  departure,  every  mortal  stood  up, 
as  he  had  done  for  the  priest.  And  they  all  Catholics,  and  I  a 
Methodist  sister  ! 

In  St.  Georges  Hall,  Philadelphia,  wherein  1885  we  cele- 
brated the  one  hujulredth  year  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  RushV 
e.ssay,  this  same  John  Campbell  presided  at  the  meeting  when  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  the  temperance  reform  was  the  subject, 
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and  it  was  curious  indeed  to  hear  him  call  a  distingui.shed  doctor 
to  the  stand  to  report  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  other  eminent 
niini.sters  for  the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  the  various  Protestant 
societies.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting.  Father  Cleary,  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  temperance  work,  was,  at  my 
recjuest,  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  benediction.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  cause  that  would  so  have  melted  away  the  prejudice 
of  centuries ;  temperance  is  indeed  the  Greatheart  among 
reforms. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  before  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  my  own  city,  which  was  certainly  a  liberal-minded 
thing  for  those  good  conservatives  to  do,  also  before  the 
Congregational  Club  in  New  York  City,  where  Dr.  Buckley 
and  I  appeared  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great  question  of 
woman's  ballot,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon  fired  his  brilliant 
sky-rockets  in  opposition  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  prohi- 
bition movement. 

The  young  men  of  Beloit  College,  which,  sorrowful  to  relate, 
does  not  admit  women,  were  gracious  enough  to  invite  me  t(j 
speak  at  Commencement,  in  1S78,  before  the  Arcluean  Society, 
of  which  mv  brother  was  a  leading  member  away  back  in  1S59. 
I  thought  thi>  a  hopeful  token,  and  my  ears  are  always  intent  to 
hear  that  the  girls  have  been  admitted  to  this,  and  to  all  other 
colleges  throughout  the  nation. 

One  summer  I  went  to  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  some  miles 
off  the  raiV'^ad,  expecting  to  have  a  week  in  the  country,  busy, 
indeed,  with  my  pen,  V)ut  entirely  free  from  interruption  or  the 
necessity  of  public  speaking.  On  the  very  first  evening,  as  I 
sat  contentedly  on  the  piazza  listening  to  the  fascinating  chorus 
of  tile  forest,  a  bright  boy  of  twelve  leaned  against  the  j)OSt  in 
front  of  mt  and  said,  "  Don't  you  make  .speeches,  sometimes?" 
Ve>  ray  lad,"  I  answered,  "but  I  came  up  hereto  getaway 
from  seeing  people."  "  Bxtt  I  think  you  ought  to  speak,"  he 
said  ;  "  don't  you  notice  how  many  orchard>>  there  are,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cider  is  made  u^  here,  and  the  people  who  drink  it  get 
very  cross.  I  think  ri  i.-<  as  ugly  a  drink  as  ever  was  made."  It 
occurred  to  me  that  1  would  see  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  so  1 
replied : 
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"When  a  boy  asks  me  to  speak  it  is  hard  for  me  to  decline,  more 
so  than  it  would  be  for  almost  any  other  sort  of  a  person,  because 
I  think  boys  have  so  many  temptations,  and  I  am  so  glad  when 
they  are  friends  of  temperance.  But  would  you  not  rather  haw 
me  speak  on  the  pyramids  ?  I  traveled  in  Egypt  some  years  a^o, 
and  climbed  that  tallest  pyramid  of  all,  named  Cheops,  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  it  I  gathered  some  bits  of  mor- 
tar, older  than  Abraham,  and  I  have  pictures  and  diagrams  with 
which  I  can  illustrate  my  lecture.  Don't  you  think  that  would 
be  more  entertaining  to  the  people  ?"  Ned's  bright  eyes  danced 
at  the  thought  of  such  an  evening.  I  said,  "Don't  you  exi)ect 
some  day  to  see  the  pyramids?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "I 
expect  to  see  all  there  is  to  be  .seen  one  of  these  days.  And  since 
I  am  a  temperance  boy  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  hear  that,  lec- 
ture, but  then  I  think  about  our  people,  and  how  much  they  need  to 
have  you  talk  of  temperance,  so  temperance  let  it  be."  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  Ned  rode  up  and  down,  over 
hills  and  through  valleys,  drumming  up  an  audience,  so  that  on 
Sunday  afternoon  the  old  church  was  packed  with  people  who 
came,  some  of  them  in  wagons,  some  in  great  loads  with  a  hay 
rack  to  enlarge  the  wagon,  now  and  then  some  in  carriages,  others 
in  carts,  many  on  foot,  and  I  wondered  if  we  should  not  see  some 
man  rolling  his  children  along  in  a  wheelbarrow.  It  was  a  ver}' 
interesting  and  unusual  audience.  I  talked  as  best  I  could,  plead- 
ing for  total  abstinence,  and  at  the  close  brought  out  the  muster 
roll  of  the  temperance  army,  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  asked 
how  many  would  enroll  their  names.  A  grand  response  was 
given,  and  at  the  close  whom  should  I  see  coming  demurely  along 
the  aisle  but  little  Bessie,  a  sweet  child  of  six  years  old,  who  was 
under  my  care  at  the  time  for  a  short  outing.  I  can  see  her  yet 
in  her  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons  and  little  wdiite  shoes  as  she 
stood  before  me.  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  young  head  and  said, 
"I  did  n't  ask  you  to  come,  because  I  thought  your  manuua  would 
think  you  were  too  young  to  put  your  name  down  on  the  pledge, 
Do  you  understand  what  it  means,  my  child?"  And  I  .shall  never 
forget  how  her  little  face  lighted  up  with  the  words,  "I  sign  not 
for  myself  so  much,  but  at  home  I  have  a  little  brother,  Artie,  he 
is  only  four  years  old,  and  when  he  grows  to  be  a  man  you  said 
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thiit  folks  would  ask  him  to  go  into  the  saloon  and  drink,  and  I 
thought  maybe  if  he  knew  I  signed  the  pledge  it  would  help  him, 
s(}  I  want  to  sign  for  an  example. ' '  Could  a  better  reason  have 
been  given  ? 

I  was  to  speak  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Hartford,  that 
had  rejoiced  in  the  preaching  of  that  wonderful  man,  Dr.  Horace 
lUishnell,  for  many  years.  The  present  pastor  was  himself  a 
ijciiius.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Burton,  one  of  America's  latter-day 
saints.  Meeting  him  in  his  study  just  before  the  service,  I  said, 
"Doctor,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  Bushnell  and  have  read 
everything  he  wrote.  My  reverence  for  his  memory  is  such  that 
every  leaf  on  the  pathway  of  Bushnell  Park  seems  to  me  worthy 
to  be  preserved  in  an  herbarium.  I  have  visited  his  home,  been 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  his  accomplished  wife,  rev- 
erently entered  his  study  where  he  wrote  that  marvel  among  books, 
'Xatiire  and  the  vSupernatural,'  and  glanced  out  of  the  window 
upon  the  beautiful  scenes  that  soothed  his  mind  while  he  devoted 
liinisclf  to  his  gigantic  ta.sks.  Plis  book,  on  the  'Reform  against 
Xature,'  opposing  woman's  ballot,  has,  ofcour.se,  afilicted  me,  and 
though  it  vSeems  an  impertinence,  I  thought  I  should  be  glad  to 
speak  of  woman's  suffrage  as  a  means  of  home-protection  from  the 
saloon  curse,  in  this  very  pulpit,  from  which  Dr.  Bushnell  used 
to  fling  his  varied  thunder-bolts," 

"Do  so  by  all  means,"  was  the  Doctor's  answer. 

"But  I  would  not  if  it  would  in  anywise  embarrass  you,"  I 
said;  "your  people  might  nut  like  it." 

"lyike  it,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  care  a  continental  whether 
they  do  or  not.  If  they  don't  like  it,  that  is  the  ver>'  best  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  should  hear  3'ou  tell  what  makes  you  differ  from 
them."  So  we  went  into  the  church,  ascended  the  elegant  pulpit, 
and  I  saw  over  at  my  right  a  bust  of  the  philosopher  whose  mighty 
spirit  seemed  to  brood  in  the  very  atmosphere.  Dr.  Burton  was  a 
mischievous  man,  and  he  whispered  to  me  .softly,  "Mrs.  Horace 
Ihishnell  sits  well  up  toward  the  front. ' '  Under  these  interesting 
circumstances  I  gave  my  argument,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  felt  any 
special  embarrassment,  for  I  believed  in  my  cause. 

After  a  long,  dusty  ride  on  a  summer's  day,  I  arrived  in  a 
famous  Hudson  river  town,  wHich  shall  be  nameless,  and  was 
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taken  to  the  elegant  home  of  an  Episcopal  lady  who  haci  vol- 
unteered to  entertain  nie.  No  sooner  had  I  reached  my  beautiful 
and  {[uietroom,  than  the  hostess,  who  had  greeted  me  at  the  ddor, 
came  in,  saying  earnestly,  "Will  you  not  allow  me  to  send  you  up  a 
glass  of  wine  ?  You  nuist  l)e  very  tired  after  your  journey."  Tin. 
blood  flushed  in  cheek  and  brow  as  I  said  to  her,  "Madam,  2(x),- 
Goo  women  would  lose  somewhat  of  their  faith  in  humanit\-  if  i 
should  dr'iik  a  drop  of  wine."  And  I  pointed  to  my  white  rib- 
bon, sayiv.g,  "This  is  the  sign  between  us."  The  lady's  eyts 
filled  with  tears  and  she  impressively  begged  my  pardon,  and 
begged  me  to  understand  that  in  liei  home  wine  was  not  used  as 
a  beverage,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  my  room,  and  with  her  fam- 
ily showed  me  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration  throughout 
my  stay.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  she  came  to  ask 
such  a  question  of  me.  I  know  that  the  popular  belief  is  that 
temperance  men  who  speak  are  not  always  invulnerable,  but  I  am 
confident  this  is  a  libel  on  these  men  and  largely  originates  in  the 
saloon.  Kvidently  this  lady  lived  in  a  world  so  different  from  my 
own  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  a  temperance  woman  was  a 
total  abstainer! 

A  party  of  fashionable  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  came  into 
the  Palmer  Hou.se  restaurant  from  Mc  Vicker'sTheatre  one  niglit, 
and  sat  down  at  the  table  next  to  tliat  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
and  I  were  taking  an  oyster  stew,  after  a  temperance  meeting.  The 
young  people  ordered  supper.  One  of  the  young  men  spoke  to 
the  head  waiter,  who  disappeared  and  soon  returned  with  a 
long-necked  wine  bottle,  whereupon  the  handsomest  of  the  elegant 
trio  of  American  girls  said  quickly,  "I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you 
will  respect  our  wishes  not  to  have  wine.  We  belong  to  the  Young 
Women's  Temperance  League  of  Cleveland."  "Yes,  let  us  liave 
lemonade  instead,"  said  the  gentle  young  lady  beside  her.  "Very 
well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  assented  the  gentleman  courteously, 
and  they  were  soon  discussing  the  play  over  a  thoroughly  temper- 
ance repast.  My  heart  smote  me,  for  I  had  said  to  myself, 
'  'These  young  theatre-goers  naturally  enough  take  wine, ' '  when 
behold,  they  were  as  staunch  as  the  most  strenuous  church-goer 
in  all  the  land. 
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WHAT  I  HAVE  DONE  AND  SUFFERED  AS  A  PEN-HOLDER. 

I  was  early  encouraged  bj'  my  parents  to  keep  a  daily  rec- 
ord, not  of  events  only,  but  of  commentary  as  well.  A  short 
time  previous  to  entering  the  Woman's  College  in  Milwaukee 
(1S57),  I  began  to  branch  out  in  this  direction  largely,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  right  on  through  my  student  and  teacher  years, 
writing  so  steadil}'  during  the  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  that  I 
sptnt  abroad,  that  I  have  about  twenty  volumes  of  note-books 
filled  out  during  that  i^riod.  It  is  a  token  of  my  good  health 
that  I  was  able  to  do  this  writing  anywhere,  on  the  cars,  on 
steamers,  and  on  horseback,  besides  constantly  contributing  to 
papers  at  home. 

I  was  taught  by  my  mother  to  read  out  of  a  tiny  juvenile 
paper,  no  longer  than  a  postal  card,  entitled,  "The  Slave's  Friend. ' ' 
The  little  bound  copy  lies  before  me  now,  marked  at  my  favorite 
articles.  There  are  two  childish  pencil  strokes  at  the  following, 
and  as  I  read  it  over  I  smile  at  its  current  value — something 
above  all  else  dear  to  the  journalistic  mind — if  only  the  word 
"slavery  "  be  changed  to  "temperance." 

LITTLE  DANIEL. 

Danirl. — Mr.  W.  is  going  to  give  a  lecture  this  evening,  papa,  in  the 
school-house,  on  slavery.     May  n't  I  go  hear  him  ? 

Mr.  Tracv.  — Go  to  hear  him  !  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not.  I  am  glad 
they  would  not  let  him  have  the  meeting-house. 

D.— I  am  told,  father,  that  he  is*  :i  very  good  man,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing lecturer.     May  I  ask  tv/iy  you  will  not  permit  me  to  hear  him  ? 

Mr.  T. — Why?  IJecause  he  is  a  fanatic,  an  incendiary,  a  brawler,  a 
cut-throat,  a  fool.     I  hate  him. 

I).  O  pajja !  When  he  published  his  report  on  manual  labor  schools, 
ilon't  you  remember  that  you  said  it  was  the  most  sensible  pamphlet  you 
hail  ever  read,  and  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  young 
mtn  in  this  country? 

Mi<  T.— Did  I  ?  Well,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  ever  said  so.  But  he  is 
doin^  more  hurt  than  he  ever  ilid  good. 
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D.— They  say  he  is  a  temperance  man,  a  peace-maker,  a  fiiend  to 
liberty,  and  you  have  said  he  was  a  wise  and  good  man  ;  how  then  cau  he 
be  a  fool,  or  a  fanatic,  or  a  cut-throat,  or  en  incendiary,  father  ? 

Mr.'  T. — Wherever  he  goes  there  are  mobs  ;  and  there  will  be  one  here, 
or  I  am  mistaken      I  hav«  said  so  a  do/cn  times  to-day. 

D.  Is  not  that  the  way,  sir,  to  get  up  n  mob  ?  and  how  is  Mr.  \V.  to 
blame  if  people  will  stir  up  mobs  instead  of  going  to  hear  him  lecture  ? 

Mr.  T.  (io  to  l)ed,  Daniel  ;  you  are  too  young  to  talk  about  sucli 
things  ;  if  you  don't  take  care  you  will  be  just  such  a  fanatic  as  this  Mr.  \V. 
before  you  aro  much  older. 

D.— (ioo«l  night,  papa  ;  but  you  have  forgotten  you  once  told  me,  after 
Mr.  W.  had  made  an  address  in  our  Sabbath-school,  that  you  hoi)ed  to  &et 
me  just  such  a  man. 

Mr.  T.  -Did  I  ?    But  you  need  not  remember  everything  I  say. 

D. — No,  father  !     I  will  not  if  it  displeases  you. 

Early  imprcssioni;  are  made  on  a  memory  that  is  "wa.\  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain,"  so  I  may  justly  .sa>  that  I  out-  to 
journalism  in  the  shape  of  that  little  anti-.slavery  pajx-'r,  my  car 
lie.st  imptilse  to  philanthropy  and  much  of  the  fearlessness  us  a 
reformer  that  has  surprised  me  no  less  than  my  friends.  I  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  to  go  away  alone  and  read  this  little  book,  the 
bound  volume  having  lx.*en  given  me  by  Mary  Thome,  daii^dittr 
of  the  well-known  Olx.rlin  profes.sor.  I  often  vexed  my  pla\  niatcs 
because  I  preferred  it  U)  doll,  doll-dishes  or  doll-clothes.  But  my 
mother's  favorite  paiHir  was  The  Mother' s  Assistant,  published  in 
Bo.ston,  and  filled  with  hints  and  helps  for  the  Christian  nurtiia 
of  children,  .so  I  read  that  at  a  tender  age.  My  father's  {ya\m 
was  The  Oberlin  Evangelist,  and  as  I  looketl  up  to  him  a.s  the 
greatest  of  men,  I  pried  into  its  pages,  determined  to  know  what 
he  found  there  that  held  his  st<:ady  gaze  so  Icng.  President 
Charles  G.  Finney's  .sermons  seemed  to  be  the  main  thitig,  and 
my  little  mind  had  many  a  fright  and  untold  "horror  of  great 
darkness,"  as  I  read  the  tremendous  terrors  of  the  law  therein  set 
forth.  My  older  brother  had  for  his  own,  The  Youth's  Cubind. 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  juvenile  pajjcr,  that  was  to  a  gtiiera 
tion  ago  what  ^7.  Nicholas  and  The  Youth's  Companion  arc  to 
this.  There  I  learned  a  love  for  natural  .science,  outdoor  sports, 
and  story  reading.  The  first  time  that  I  was  ever  mentioned  in 
a  paper  was  when  about  four  years  old,  and  it  was  not  in  a  fash- 
ion calculated  to  excite  my  vanity  or  my  dear  mother's,  either, 
for  we  were  therein  held  up  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  warning. 
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The  article  was  by  Prof.  George  Whipple,  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  published  in  The  Mother' s  Assistant.  His  wife  had  lieeii  to 
sec  us,  and  my  mother,  after  the  inuuemorial  manner  of  our  mater- 
nal relatives,  told  her  something  I  had  said,  then  changed  the 
subject.  Whereupon  I  left  my  play,  drew  my  little  cricket 
to  mother's  feet,  seated  myself  with  elbows  on  her  knee,  and 
pilK'd  out  with  intense  interest,  "Oh,  mother,  tell  the  lady  some- 
thing more  that  I've  done!"  I  think  it  was  a  good  lesson,  for 
my  mother  was  not  given  to  that  defect  in  training  thereafter ; 
I  mean,  not  "before  company."  for  she  always  praised  us  im- 
mensely in  private  for  every  good  thing  w'e  tried  to  do,  and  when 
wc  were  not  good,  her  chief  weapon  with  which  to  restore  us  to 
our  right  minds  was,  "  I  wonder  where  my  nice  little  girl  has 
gone?  She  was  .so  helpful  and  polite,  but  this  scowling  little 
thing  must  have  been  left  here  by  a  peddler  or  a  witch." 

When  I  was  in  my  seventh  year,  we  removed  to  Wisconsin 
overland,  in  "prairie  schooners,"  going  ten  years  ahead  of  the 
railroad.  But  to  our  isolated  farm,  came  The  Afornitiir  Star 
and  The  Myrtle  from  our  life-long  friend,  the  wife  of  David 
Marks,  that  famous  "  HoPy-  Preacher"  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church  ;  the  A\itional  lira  in  which,  when  eleven  years  of  age, 
I  read  and  wept  over  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  :  "  The  Ladies'  Repos- 
itory, then  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Tefft,  \»iio.se  historical  story, 
"The  Shoulder  Knot,"  fascinated  my  brother  and  me,  who  were 
ne\er  permitted  to  read  novels  ;  and  the  Horticulturist  of  that 
artist  in  landscape  gardening,  A.  J.  Downing,  who.se  death  by  a 
steamboat  accident  upon  the  Hudson  River  smote  us  almost  like 
a  personal  l>ereavement.  We  had  also  The  At^riculturist  and  The 
Prairie  Farmer.  Later  on,  we  had  Putnam's  Maffasine  and  Har- 
per's Monthly,  besides  our  own  church  papers,  The  Nezv  York  and 
Kortlni'ester7i  Christian  Advocates.  All  these  we  children  were  en- 
couraged to  read,  but  "father's  political  papers "  were  by  him 
(k'clared  to  be  to  us  unlawful.  He  kept  them  out  of  sight  so  far  as 
jx)ssil)le,  and  asserted  with  strong  emphasis  that  he  "did  n't  want 
his  family,  and,  alx)ve  all,  his  women  folks,  to  know  about  any- 
thing so  utterly  detestable  as  politics."  Meanwhile,  he  was  a  good 
DenuKTat,  an  active  politician,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  honor 
and  integrity.  Tljerefore,  I  reasoned  that  politics  could  n't 
possibly  be  so  bad  or  else  he  would  n't  so  greatly  relish  being  in 
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them,  and  Lhe  one  particular  in  which  I  disobeyed  my  father  was! 

in  getting  and  reading  those  i)ai)ers  with  the  utmost  particular-j 

ity  on  every  practical)le  occasion.     I  foujid  myseJf  to  be  indccdl 

*'  a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  for  these  political  papers  were  more 

attractive  to  me  than  any  others.      T/ic  Democratic  Standard,  it 

politics  and  candidates,  were  sulyects  of  g.eat  interest,  and,  late^ 

on,  S.  M.  Booth's  Mil-.caukcc  Fire  Press  was  more  to  me  than  atij 

partisan  ])ai»er  has  been  since,  until  the  era  of  the  New  York  /  'oirc 

John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.  Julian  visited  the  neighboring  towi 

of  Janesville  and  my  mother  woidd  go  to  hear  them  speak,  Olivel 

acting  as  her  escort ;  returning  late  at  night  from  her  une.\aiiii)lL'( 

adventure  she  found  us  all  up  and  waiting  "to  hear  the  argj 

ments."     My  father  forsook  the  Democrats,  erelong,  and  joined 

the  "  Harn  burners,"  Free-soilers  and  Republicans,  all  parts 

one  tremendous  whole. 

I  read  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,"! 

and  the  great  Missouri  vSenator  made  a  strong  impression  on  raj 

mind,  but  we  were  all  Frcmonters,  and  my  brother's  first  vot[ 

was  cast  for  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  fearless  "Pathfinder." 

was  journalism  that  tracked  us  into  the  wilderricss,  kept  us  conj 

pany    in   our   i.solation,    poured   into   our   minds   the    briglitd 

thoughts  of  the   best  thinkers,  and  made  us  a  family  of  niriJ 

cosmopolites.    It  was  journalism  that  developed  in  us  the  passivJ 

of  patriotism  and  the  insight  into  politics  as  the  arena  of  loftieJ 

philanthropic  achievement.    Our  college-bred  neighbor,  Professq 

Hodge,  who  came  west  ten  years  later  than  ourselves,  was 

devotee  of  the  New  York    Tribune,  and  we  had  the  reading  ^ 

that  paper  in  Horace  Greeley's  day,  when  it  was  the  friend  i 

human  freedom,  and  not  flung  from  a  tall  tower,  wherein, 

"The  spirit  above  is  a  spirit  of  sin, 
Ami  the  spirit  below  is  the  spirit  of  gin." 

What  wonder  that  to  us,  upon  our  prairie  farm,  one  mile  fro^ 
any  neighbor  and  several  miles  from  anywhere,  the  white  \\\\\\ 
of  the  press  flying  in,  so  broad,  so  free  and  manifold,  seemed  HI 
kind  visitants  from  some  great  fair>'land  that  we  were  bent 
seeing  and  living  in,  ourselves,  in  the  sweet  "sometime"  of  oi| 
expectant  dreams  ! 

My    brother  Oliver  had  decided  literary  talent   and  ea. 
declared  his  purpose  and  desire  to  be  an  editor.     I  remember ; 
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article  he  wrote  for  the  eollc>;c  magazine  wlien  he  was  about 
twenty-one,  an<l  how  nmeh  my  cnuihilion  was  stirred  by  its  open- 
iiiv;  sentence,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  I  believe  in  nu-teinpsycho- 
sis,  yet  I  am  not  a  Hindu,  nt)r  a  worshijier  of  the  sacred  ibis." 
"( »h,"  I  thought,  "if  1  coidd  oidy  roll  out  words  after  that  luan- 
mr  I"  Hut  it  was  not  for  women  ;  so  far  as  I  then  knew,  no 
wninan  had  ever  dared  aspire  to  su(~h  a  thinj;.  S  ir.di  Jo^cjtha 
Hale  had  done  so,  bej^innin),(  as  fir  o;uk  as  iS2iS,  but  we  were 
oMivious  of  one  who,  however  gifted,  had  got  no  farther  than  to 
edit  "a  woman's  fashion  jiaper." 

I  do  not  remember  tr>  ing  to  reduce  my  ideas  to  writing  UJitil 
I  w.is  about  eleven  years  old,  al  whit  h  tinu  Miss  Hurdiik,  tlie  tirst 
te;U'hei  tliat  I  ever  had,  h.erself  a  \<»ung  laily  under  twenty  \ears, 
told  me  that  I  nuist  write  a  eomjxjsiiiim  once  in  tw(»  weeks  in  the 
little  school  of  six  or  eight  pui>ils  that  used  to  assendde  aroun<l 
a  liig  table  made  for  us  b\-  fatlier,  in  what  was  afterwanls  the 
parlor  of  our  home.  I  had  run  wild  out-of-door>,  and  had  written 
so  little  that  it  was  a  f()rmidal)le  undertaking,  not  so  nntrh  to 
think  as  to  write  down  uiy  thought^.  I  had  an  unlimited  enthu- 
sia.sni  for  pets,  and  just  then  was  making  a  live  doll  out  of  my  pet 
kitten,  so  I  thoi:ght  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  to  write  upon  a 
suliject  with  which  I  was  actpuunted,  aiul  which  had  fascinations 
forme.  This  famous  i)roduction  is  given  here,  for  I  feel  sure  the 
actual  experience  of  that  first  composition  may  bring  a  waft  of 
cheer  to  some  white  ribboner,  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  pen  and 
paper  are  as  little  loved  as  they  were  by  me  at  that  age. 

At  our  farm,  named  by  us  "  Vorest  Home,  "we  established 
a  paper  called  /'//<•  Tiibunr,  with  three  cohnnns  to  the  page, 
nicely  ruled  off  for  us  by  mother,  and  filled  in  with  exceedingly 
"fine  work  "  in  the  way  of  ])eumanslii]),  not  forgetting  an  occa- 
sional drawing  that  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  labeled. 
Mntlicr  contributed  poetry,  my  brother  wrote  the  "solid  arti- 
cles," and  I  did  the  "literary  jvirt,"  the  specimen  that  has 
sur\ived  being  a  natural  curiosity,  of  which  the  less  said  the 
better. 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,   I  first  ventured  to  send  a 

"contribution"  to  an  educational  paper  in  Janesxilk   the  "organ" 

of  a  classical  school  long  ago  extinct.      "  Rustic  Musings"  was 

the  uncooked  title  of  my  exceedinglv  raw  compcjsition.     Life  had 
32  O.I 
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no  charms  for  inc  duriiij;  tli*--  iiilL-rval  Itclwcon  the  scrrtt  sfiidiii^ 
in  of  this  niaiinscrij)!  by  one  oiunr  liircd  men,  :in<l  llif  next  isMic 
of  that  i)ai)fr.  My  name  I  had  not  ^iven.  Tliis  was  the  lirst 
Ihin.^  I  saw  ahont  myself  "in  inint,"  after  that  wretched  ehiik- 
in>j:  tip  that  mother  and  I  received  in  I'lic  Mother's  Assistant 
aforesaid  : 

"Zoi's  '  Rnstic  Mnsin^s'  have  snjne  pood  points,  l)nt  \vt 
can  liar<ll>-  nse  the  article.  Mesides,  we  don't  heheve  a  lad) 
wrote  it.      '  lix  pcde  Here  it  lew.'  " 

I   asked    father   what   that    I.atin   ([notation   meant,    .and   lu 
replied,  "  Ilercnles  is  known  !>>  his  foot."      I  confidcil  to  nintln- 
what  I  had  dotie,  and  asked  her  what  that    Latin  meant  to  im 
"Oh,"  she  said,    "it  means  that   the  writinj;  is  like  a  man- 
Vonr  father  .set  most  of  Nonr  copies  when  y<in  learned,  don't  vm; 
lememher?     Try  -'iK-'dn,  my  child  ;  some  time  >on  will  succeed. 
.Soon  after,  Grace  (ireenwood's  l.ittir  rih^tim  was  sent  ns,  aiul  I 
resolved  to}j;etU])a  clnh,  for  slu  said  all  whodid  that  w<ndd  li,i\ 
their  names  printed  in  a  li.st,  ;u'd  I,  so  distant  and  oliscnre,  fnuiiM 
a   fascination   in  the  thon.nht   that  my  name  wonld  he   pnt  \\\ 
type,  away   in   Philadelphia,   where  the   Iiide]>endence   Hell  hml 
rnni;  ont  lont;  ;ii^M)  !     {so  I  went  on  horseback,  near  and  far,  V> 
yet  the  names,    when,   lo,   my  own   a])i)eared  '   hut,  as  so  olu: 
since,  it  had   ,in   "  i   "  where  '  e"  onyht  to  li.rse  heci  :  where.il  1 
lost  my  temiK'r.  and  (jnernlon.sly  complaine<l  to  .iiother  that  "  'Xh 
first  editor  said  I  wrote  like  a  man,  and  the  second   .spelled  v.v 
name  like  a  hoy,   and   I   }.^nes.sed  tliev  ditl  n't  think  a  girl  cu\\V\ 
come  to  anything  in  this  worhl,  an\how." 

Not  long  after,  mother  said  to  ni>  brother  and  me  one  wiiitn 
evening,  "  vSee  who  will  write  the  best  comj)osition  in  l\vi:il\ 
miiuites  by  the  clock."  We  chose  the  fresh  and  charming  -til' 
ject,  "  Falling  Leaves."  I  got  the  verdict,  it  being  one  of  llinsi 
rare  decisions  in  favor  of  the  weak.  ICnccmraged  by  this  viclnry 
I  sent  my  "  ])icce  "  to  the  fhairii-  Juinmr,  in  Chicago,  where  ii 
appeared  the  next  week,  as  follows  : 

An  autunni  zephyr  came  sighing  through  the  branches  of  a  noble  elm, 
which  stood  like  a  protecting  giant  over  my  cottage  home.  It  shook,  liall 
rugrctfnlly,  I  thou>;ht,  one  tiny  bou),;h  ;  and  down  through  the  gn.irkd 
branches  of  the  grantl  old  tree,  fell  one,  two.  three,  dark  crimson  leaves. 

The  sight,  thouj,di  insit,niifuant,  w.as  a  sa<l  one  to  me,  then.  It  reminili(! 
nie  of  the  similitude  existing  between  leaves  and  mortals.     Both  wake  u>  he 
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inj  in  a  bright,  beautiful  world  ,  both  live  their  ijipcinted  se.ison,  «'iij(>y 
till  ir  atloiud  sli.iri-  <>(  li.ippiiu  •'-.,  die  iheir  inevitable  ili-.ilb,  and  are,  alike. 
t.prK'>lteii.  Tlii-'  is  the  epitoitif,  the  siiiiple  MDrv ,  of  ■  vtrylliiiiv;  that  .mt 
r\istei|,  »..ive  tlif  Internal  Ood.  \Vr  all  Ix^'iti  lil'o  with  liri;'.lit  hii|H  s  .mil 
t;i>;er  exinit.uny.  In  tiine  we  liiive  thi;  stage  of  action  with  I'Uiroiivic 
tioii     lliat  all  is  vanity. 

Wcnll  build  mir  splendid  lir  lastU'i  ;  alas'  how  oifi  ii  b.ive  we  Men  the 
mtiiipat'.d  eonsninin.ition  nf  the  ■•luri-he<l  plan-  of  some  bri^;hl  bi  im^  siitl- 
ill  Illy  da.slud  to  the  ^roiinil,  and  iioleaM  ofthe  fruition  of  tliosi'  v;ay  <lri'  iiiis, 
wi  have  seen  "  The  sabK-  he.irsi-  inovf  slowlv  on,  u--  if  reliictantlv  it  bore 
till-  ytunig,  unwearied  form  t^  thai  cold  lonch  wlii>h  u'eaiid  sorrow  reii'Irr 
•  wi  et  to  man,"  and  allot  hope  an  I  joy  ami  h.ippiiv  lor  that  jiiirle  .s 
creation  h.is  jiasscil  away. 

We  have  our  individinl  hoiH's  and  fears  ;  joys  .inil  -oirows;  loves  ani| 
h.ites.  These  ffelin;;s  wr  in  i\  not  if  wc  would,  i  .part  I  my  livinj.j  tiling, 
riiey  areoiir  own.  jH-ciiliarls  oiii  own. 

V\'c  I  ion  tlmniub  life.  <  )nr  eyes  lose  the  brillia'ify  of  vontli  .  our 
frames  i-ease  to  be  erect  ami  powerful  ;  onr  step-.  bei'o;ni  slow  .iml  spiritli  ■-, 
iiir  intellects  l(»s(.' their  viiior.  Vil  we  still  ilin^  fondly  to  our  iluri^^h'.  ' 
vlienies  ;  we  hope  that  wt\  .itle.ist,  notwilhst.iudin^  the  tlioiis.iinUth.ii  have 
!iieii  nnfortunate,  may  be  suece>slnl.     Siill  we  jilan  and  eiulc.ivor 

We  become  oldir.  UebhT,  sadder.  Still  we  try  The  cold  antiimn  o| 
'tiir  lives  sets  in.     We  tremble  Iielori-  its  relentless  jiowir.      N'et  we  li 
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leinler,  yieldinj,' cord  of  our  li\es  ;  he  sii.ips  il  rudely,  and    we  Launch  lorlli 
'titn  the  vast,  unfathomable     rnkiiow II. 

I.'ow  like  our  fate  to  Mi. it   of  the    r.iilin;;  leaves!     Sad,  mournful,  dir^e- 
liti ,  everything  seems innrmurin^^ — "  l'";illinj; leaves." 

\i)  lilt-rary  ilistinctiou,  imt  e-ve-n  hciii!^  solicik<l  to  write  for 
'I'lh  Atlaiilir — which,  I  leaf,  will  iitver  "  iraiL-^piiv  "  -t-otild  give 
me  such  a  thrill  of  joy  as  tliat  small  leverage  imparted  then. 

Jiisl  here  I  will  s.iy,  though  it  i>  not  tiMial  to  reveal  one's 
lii,:;lKst  literary  ainhilioii,  especially  when  one  has  laikd  to  all.iin 
it,  th.il   I  am  willing  to  admit  that  mine  h.is  heeii  during  the  In- 1 
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lliirty  years  to  write  for  llii'  Atlinttii  Monthly.'  I lu  iciniiy 
//in fair's,  Sm7>/ur' s,  etc.,  are  all  very  well,  Iml  when  T  heg.aii 
writing  for  the  press  the  Atl'Uitir  >vas  the  nectar  and  .iinhrosia  ot 
literary  peojjle  as  well  as  of  those  who  asiiit-ed  to  he  literary,  and 
larly  loves  last  longest.  I  h.ive  written  '.ir  I hiifur  s  and  had  a 
lett.r  in  the  Ccnttirw  hut  I  have  never  yet  dared  ofler  one  to  the 
Atlantic.  Once  I  went  so  far  ;i-.  to  seii.l  its  admired  editor, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  a  printed  article  thai  I  thouglil  ttderahly 
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good,  that  is  for  iiic,  nskin;^  hiiu  if  he  hclic-vjcl  I  c(;v1'1  writu  any- 
thing,' tlic  .  Hhiiilir  wouhl  accc']>t.  I  rccvivcd  in  reply  a  courtenu- 
not'.-  witli  the  (-■nit,Mnatical  statcniLiit  tliat  he  was  uiial)le  to  ^ay 
I'roni  the  article  forwarded  whether  I  couhl  or  not!  The  <|ui'~- 
lion  in  my  mind  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  "  Is  that  a  conipliiiiLiit 
to  the  article?"  This  ])oint  1  have  never  l)een  al)le  clearl\  t'. 
Settle  for  myself  bnt  one  thing  is  certain.  I  have  not  yet  rec  i\ - 
ercd  suiheiently  from  the  slujck  to  make  any  other  venture  Aiiav. 
//V-w:ird.  Hut  I  give  the  cultured  eilitor  notice  that  thou;;li  I 
may  never  be  lifteil  to  the  Olympian  h.eights  of  his  images,  I  in- 
tend so  to  live  that  somel)ody  who  is,  shall  yet  write  of  iiie 
between  those  magic  yellow  covers  of  the  Oueen  of  Monthlies  ' 

Next  came,  in  the  same  friendly  columns  that  opened  to  iiii.' 
first,  an  offer  of  a  premiuu)  from  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Societv 
to  consist  of  silver  cup  and  medal,  for  tl;e  best  essay  "  On  i!k- 
Ivmbellishment  of  a  Country  Home."'  Our  farm  had  taken  tlif 
prize  at  county  fairs  :  it  was  a  beauty,  with  such  a  llower  garden 
as  careful  study-  of  A.  j.  Dov.ning  had  hel])ed  my  tastefid  fillk-r 
to  create.  I  "wrote  il  up,"  won  tl;e  pri/.e,  and  danced  about  tliu 
house  like  a  kitten  with  a  b.dl. 

Of  "poems"  I  wroti.-  many,  of  which,  happily,  almost  nunc 
have  seen  the  light.      My  "  I'.pic  "  was  begun  at  nineteen. 

This  poem  I  had  the  grace  to  bestow  upon  the  llames  sonic 
years  ago.  It  was  nothing  less  aspiring  than  an  account  of  tin. 
creation  of  the  iniiver.se.  I  su])p()Se  most  young  writers  wniikl 
begin  at  this  point  ;  it  was  my  familiar  theme  for  many  a  \c:\\ 
To  this  I  added  an  account  of  the  pre-historic  history  of  m\-  lici"- 
ine,  who  was  the  central  figure  of  the  drama.  'I'lie  only  \e>li,L'c 
which  remains  of  this  exploded  .stellar  sj-steni  is  the  ibilowiug  : 

L'p  above  thee  smiles  no  planet, 

Far  beyond  it  j^leams  no  star  ; 
Whizzes  there  no  fiery  lomct  ; 

Thon'st  not  known  in  a.^es  far. 

Going  away  to  .school  soon  after,  I  was  made  editor  ot  tlic 
college  paper,  and  some  poetic  effusions  long  since  forgotten  ami 
forgiven,  appean-d  in  the  //oiiic  Journal,  edited  b}-  John  I"',  i'.l'c: 
hart,  then  superintendent  of  Cook  county  .schools,  with  headqu. li- 
ters in  Chica'.ro.  Soon  after,  this  same  gentleman  ga\e  uk  my 
fir.st  certificate  to  teach  (in    iS6o),  and  tlie  ferule  replacetl  the 
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pen  in  a  wild  prairie  school  at  Ilarleni  (near  Oak  Park),  west 
ui'  Chicago. 

Teaching  was  now  for  many  years  not  the  goal  of  jny  ambi- 
tion, but  the  necessary  ally  of  m\  financial  indejjendence.  If  I 
had  m\-  lite  to  live  over  again.  I  would  do  differently.  I  cannot 
l( Ml  strongly  counsel  an\-  ardent  voung  s])irit  who  feels,  as  I  d.id, 
that  to  ex]iress  with  ])eii  or  voice  her  dee])est  thought,  hir  nding 
love  and  ])ur])ose,  is  to  her  more  than  all  else,  not  to  i)e  diverted 
trmn  that  i):ith  except  l)y  absolute  necessity  .  No  such  necessity 
ua>  laid  on  me.  M\-  father  was  well  off,  ours  was  a  ciiuitortable 
hnine,  we  had  now  mo\ed  to  ]C\-anston,  seat  ot  the  North  western 
TniversiiN-,  and  the  best  minds  in  that  choice  literarv  circle  were 


in\-   Iriends. 


Hooks   without    limit  were   at   mv   command,    and 


'■weet,  shy  ])aths,  wild  groves,  and  the  anthem  of  Lake  Mich.igni, 
were  all  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  My  father  beggeil  me  to  remain 
:il  home.  lie  "didn't  believe  that  women  were  called  on  to  earn 
money;  he  would  take  care  of  me  gladly --indeed,  slujuld  feel 
compromised  if  I  set  out  to  care  for  m\-self. " 


ion 


iiu 


Hut  I  was  a  "  free  born  "  nature,  hence  was  determined  u] 
Icixaidence.      My  father  believed  in  the  one-purse  theory  .and  I 


ftlt  that  only  money  of  my  own  coidd  gi\'C'  me  self-determinii 


power. 


Hence  it  was  that,  ha\'in>'  graduated   at  nineteen,  when 


I  was  twenty  I  ])roceeded,  without  leave  or  licensi-,  to  l)ind  myself 
lo  teach  the  hardest  school  in  the  county,  and  my  liter.iry  i)ara(lise 
torevei  closetl  its  doors  on  one  who  had  loved  it.  no  words  may 
say  how  well.  Hut  the  ruling  i)a.ssion  was  still  strong,  although 
in  death.  ICditors  were  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  books  to  re\iew, 
in  return  for  which  I  got  the  books  ;  /-.'///i/y's  fourual  of  .It^^finilt- 
'or  sent  me  flower-.seeds  and  Webster's  Unabridged  ;  I  read  a 
.^realdeal,  wrote  for  '/'fit-  /.aJ/is'  /w/(w'/(>;  r  once  in  awhile,  and  Ibr 
Mr.  vSewed's  LiUlc  Corpo)  ••/,  even  had  an  article  in  that  most 
exigent  of  Western  pa])ers,  the  ('///raoo  '/)//>/t//c.  In  the  "  Cen- 
tLiiiiial  Year  of  Methodism  "  '  iSf)f)K  as  corresjxiuding  seeret.ary  of 
tl'e  American  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  Association,  I  b>i"- 
liarded  our  own  church  i>ress  with  ]iaragr;ii)hs  and  circulars,  mak- 
ing the  accpiaintance  of   '/.ion' s  //naiii,  I  think,  at  that  date. 

When  our  good  Bisho])  Wile\-  edited  tiie  /\i/^ositor\\  I  vent- 
t"'e(l  to  send  him  my  lirsl  story.  It  was  along  a  new  line- -so  I 
landed — was  entitled  "Jenny   and  John,"   had  held  me  aniaz- 
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ingly  in  the  writing,  and  I  said  to  tnyself,  "  If  this  only  succeeds, 
I'll  give  up  independence,  go  home  and  he  a  writer  without, 
rather  than  a  teacher  with,  money."  Joy  to  the  world  !  a  letter  of 
accejitance  promptly  came  with  complimentary  allusions.  TIk'H 
I  watched  ;  going  to  the  postoffice,  and  when  the  magazine  caiiio 
cutting  the  index  page  impatiently  and  enduring  the  heart-tattoo 
that  every  untried  aspirant  for  literarv*  honors  knows  so  well,  as 
I  searched, for  my  story.  Twelve  months  pa.ssed  an<l  no  story 
apjK'ared.  I  wrote  Dr.  Wiley,  asking  him  why  this  was  thus  and 
urging  the  manuscript's  return.  He  replied  curtly  that  tliLv 
did  n't  undertake  to  keei^  track  of  everybody's  mannscrii)t,  evi- 
dently having  forgotten  that  he  had  once  accepted  my  pof)r  little 
novelette.  I  had  no  copy,  and  in  my  discouragement  I  reasoned 
thus  :  "  If  it  had  been  really  good  he  would  n't  have  forgotten  ; 
he  is  a  great  man  and  I  am  nobody,  as  yet ;  lie  has,  unwittiii^dy, 
given  me  a  final  judgment ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  a  literary  woman  ; 
it  is  too  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

So  I  turned  aside  once  more  to  teaching,  but  at  Pittsburi;li 
Female  College  and  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  wrote  essa\s 
for  our  church  pr^s  and  for  the  society  pai)ers  of  my  girls  ;  one 
address  on  "Woman's  Lv'sser  Duties,"  was  my  first  "publica- 
tion "  "  by  order  of  the  society."  What  an  ejioch  was  that,  my 
countrymen  !  I  was  twenty-four,  but  the  sight  of  that  j)rett_\, 
crisp,  new  pamphlet,  with  my  name  on  the  cover,  filled  inc 
with  delight. 

Going  abroad  in  May  of  1868,  and  remaining  until  the 
autumn  of  1870,  I  sent  letters  home  to  the  Chicago  Rcpubliam, 
then  edited  by  the  celebrated  Charles  A.  Dana,  author  of  tlic 
Cyclopedia,  and  now  proj)rietor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Return- 
ing, I  had  an  article  in  Harper's  Muirazinc,  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Independent  and  our  church  papers,  also  for  our  ChicaK" 
magazine,  The  Lakeside  Afonthfy,  edited  by  F.  F.  Browne,  and 
later  on  for  The  Christian  Union,  Sunday  School  Times,  The  Iwrum 
and  a  .score  of  leaser  lights. 

Meanwhile,  all  along  the  years,  I  have  been  a  writer  of  para- 
graphs and  items  in  which  a  few  lines  would  .set  forth  an  opinion. 
The  aggregate  of  the.se  would  make  volumes,  but  nearlj-  all 
appeared  impersonally.  When  in  the  summer  of  1874,  Henry 
W.  Adams,    of   New  York,  started    The  I\forninff,  his   sunny, 
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sweet-spirited  paper,  that  earliest  iticarnated  the  Woman's  Cru- 
sade, I  had  a  hand  in  it  as  chief  contributor.  It  was  my  first 
pen-work  for  temperance. 

When  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  laimched  its  organ,  Our  Union, 
in  1875,  with  no  sub.scribers  and  much  faith,  I  again  "put  pen 
to  paper"  with  new-found  zeal,  trying  my  "'prentice  hand," 
strange  to  .say,  at  a  .story  once  more.  It  was  entitled  "  Margaret's 
Victory,"  but  was  declared,  after  twelve  chapters,  "  too  woman's 
rightsy  "  and  withdrawn  "by  order  of  the  management."  I  also 
wrote  (in  1H75)  my  "Hints  and  Helps,"  the  firsthand-book  for 
white  ribboncrs.  Indeed,  since  the  Cnisade  I  have  always  been 
writing  my  niipermost  thought  in  railway  stations,  Pullman  cars, 
01!  convention  platforms  and  anywhere,  glad  when  it  was  chron- 
icled, and  never  on  the  lookout  to  ascertain  whether  it  went  into 
the  paper  or  the  liasket.  But  our  editors  have  had  loving  and  sis- 
tLiiy  consideration  for  me  always.  The  Union  Signal,  intow-hich 
Otir  Union  was  merged  at  the  Louisville  National  Convention  in 
i.S,S2,  has  now  fifty  thousand  .sul)scribers,  and  is  rapidly  climbing 
up  to  one  hundred  thou.sand.  My  sister-in-law  was  the  first  and 
Miss  Mary  Allen  West  is  its  present  editor  f  I  hav^  had  more 
articles  in  its  colunnis  than  I  was  entitled  to  expect  or  they,  per- 
haps, were  wise  to  set  before  the  public. 

As  already  stated,  my  brother,  who  had  for  years  been  editor 
of  a  daily  paper  in  Chicago,  pa.sscd  away  suddenly,  in  1S7S, 
leaving  the  Chicago  Jivening  /W/ without  a  chief,  and  his  gifted 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  liannister  Willard,  had  the  heroism  to  undertake 
to  save  the  paper  ;  it  was  in  the  crisis  of  reconstruction  when  my 
l)r()lhcr  died,  and  was  left  in  a  position  so  critical  that  no  man 
would  try  to  stem  the  tide.  I  agreed  to  stand  by  her,  and  we 
accordingly  became  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  enterjirise  that  was 
running  behind  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and 
for  about  three  months,  without  fee  or  reward,  we  tried  to  hold  our 
own.  Though  briefly  mentioned  before,  I  may  be  permitted  here 
to  give  further  details  concerning  tliis,  the  most  novel  experience 
of  all  my  life  ;  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  twelve 
editors  and  reporters,  all  of  them  iiuired  to  journalism,  of  which 
I  knew  practically  nothiiig,  and  to  which  I  came  from  the  ardors 
and  liap-hazard  of  a  popular  temjjerance  campaign,  into  the  sor- 
rowful inheritance  of  my  brother's  desk,  chair,  and  dingy  city 
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offices.  My  editorial  associates,  Collins  Shackelford,  James  C. 
Ambrose,  Henry  Ten  Eyck  White,  Alanson  Appleton,  and  others, 
were  most  considerate  toward  me.  They  had  loved  my  gifted, 
genial  brother  and  were  loyal  to  the  women  wh'^  tried  to  take  up 
the  herculean  task  that  bore  him  down.  Foreman,  proof-readers, 
compositors,  and  all  the  force  of  sixty  persons  or  more  stood  by 
us  to  the  last. 

Coming  and  going,  Ev^anston  still  my  home,  mother  my 
home-maker,  Anna  Gordon  with  me  at  the  office,  helping  in  all 
the  ways  I  could  invent,  with  evening  engagements  to  speak  on 
temperance,  as  my  only  source  of  income,  I  felt  the  great  world- 
wave  strike  hard  against  my  life  ship,  as  it  does  far  out  at  sea. 

But  there  was  so  much  of  home  solace  and  spiritual  renew- 
ing that,  though  practically  submerged,  I  do  not  remember  e\\  r 
being  sleepless  over  the  strange,  new  work  or  the  impenrlini; 
doom.  We  had  acted  in  good  faith  and  done  our  best.  Wh,\ 
should  we  make  ourselves  sick  in  the  bargain  ?  for  health  and 
good  heart,  with  I'aith  in  God,  these  were  our  capital.  This  w.as 
not  the  first  time  that  the  inheritance  of  being  one  of  the  "sevei; 
sleepers,"  has  canned  me  through. 

My  sister  acted  as  publisher,  for  figures — other  than  those  ( 
speech — have  been  foreign  to  me  always.     She  had  hel])ed  my 
l)rothcr  with  book  reviews  and  editorial  writing,  for  which  she 
has  especial  gift,  but  in  this  emergency  her  hand  was  on  the 
monetary  helm. 

In  our  card  to  the  public,  May,  1878,  I  declared  our  purpose 
as  follows  : 

"  The  Post  will  be  mt  /e  than  a  buyer  and  .seller  in  the  news 
mart.  It  will  aim  so  to  outline  the  story  of  the  world's  doinijs 
to-day  that  the  reading  thereof  will  tend  to  make  the  world  better 
to-morrow.  It  will  address  itself  to  a  constituency  located  not  in 
bar-rooms  and  billiard  halls,  but  in  business  offices  and  homes. 
It  will  warmly  arlvocate  all  causes  that  tend  to  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  will  strive  always  to  express  itself  in  words  which  a 
woman  might  hear  and  speak. 

As  heretofore.  The  Post  will  be  a  political  paper,  independ- 
ent and  fearless,  lending  its  influence  to  such  meast.res  only  as 
are  calculated  to  hasten  the  time  when  all  men's  weal  shall  be 
each  man's  care." 
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I  soon  had  occasion  to  define  our  idea  of  how  to  behave  as 

editors  : 

"  The  Post  wishes  to  say  here  and  now  and  once  and  for  all, 
that  its  notion  of  journalistic  courtesy  involves  the  same  princi- 
ples that  govern  well-bred  persons  in  the  intercourse  of  society. 
Any  word  that  may  creep  into  these  colunuis  not  inkee])ing  with 
this  statement,  is  hereby  disavowed  l)eforehand,  for  all  possible 
measures  will  be  employed  to  forestall  such  mistakes.  " 

We  found  on  coming  into  our  thrice  mortgaged  heritage 
that  there  were  contracts  for  advertisement  of  liipiors,  pnji)riet;iry 
nicilieines,  etc.,  such  as  we  could  not  apj^rove,  but  as  we  had  no 
money  and  thc-^e  were  iniexpired,  we  could  not  di.scontinue  them. 
Meanwhile,  liberal  offers  of  advertising  flowed  in  from  li(|uor 
dealers,  which  my  sister,  of  course,  instantly  declined.  In  face 
uf  these  facts,  we  had  little  relish  for  the  "  moralettes  "  that  came 
tu  us  in  every  day's  mail  to  this  effect : 

"  Dear  Ladies;  I  have  had  high  esteem  for  you,  but  certain- 
ly the  advertisement  (inclosed)  that  you  i)ersist  in  flaunting 
liefore  the  publie,  lifts  you  ver)'  little  above  the  lowest  journal- 
istic level.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  flagrant  incon- 
sistency. 

" Anonymous. 


[Signed] 


Or  this:  "You  will  please  stop  my  paper.  I  subscribed 
supposing  it  marked  a  new  era  in  journalism,  but  evidently  (see 
advt.;,  '  the  dog  returns  to  his,'  etc. 

"X.  Y.  Z." 

I  verily  believe  we  had  more  letters  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion, than  of  sub.scription  and  good  cheer,  during  that  most 
trying  ordeal  of  my  'ife.  I  used  to  say  to  myselt",  "is  it  jw.ssible 
1  I  was  once  a  happy,  care-free,  temperance  worker,  skimming 
contentedly  along  the  sea  of  life  ?  Alas,  I  am  now  fathoms  deep 
in  the  wilderness  of  waters  and  well  nigh  suffocated,  "  but  not 
enough  to  lose  my  sleep  ! 

In  the  financial  extremity  that  tightened  around  us  every 
day,  .some  leading  business  men  of  the  city  showed  us  great 
kindness  and  our  creditors  wei .  remarkably  considerate.  Hut 
this  terribly  unequal  strife  of  plus  with  minus  could  not  long 
continue.  I  consulted  with  my  sister  and  tny  hopes,  and  then 
went  to  New  York  and  laid  our  case  before  lihzabeth  Thomp.son, 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  with  whom  I  had  a  most  agreeable 
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acquaintance.  To  obtain  an  audience  with  this  lovely  and  lov- 
ing-hearted woman  is  extremely  difficult,  but  through  the  IntL-r- 
cessions  of  my  loyal  hostess,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hascall,  I  succeeded  in 
seeing  her.  So  I  laid  our  case  before  Sister  Elizabeth,  who 
listened  most  kindly,  with  pitiful  face,  and  said:  "My  dear 
friend,  if  you  had  asked  me  to  help  you  in  almost  anything  (jlsc, 
I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  dread  journalism  as  a  l)urnt  cliild 
dreads  the  fire.  Putting  money  into  a  paper  is  like  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve.  Drop  that  enterjirise  before  it  beggars  xou 
all.  Drop  it,  I  implore  you.  It  was  heroic,  as  you  say,  for  your 
sister  to  try;  but  no  man  would  have  tried.  "  So  our  last  lio])c 
was  like  our  first,  forlorn  !  As  I  went  down  the  stairs,  after  a 
kindly  leave-taking,  Mrs.  Thompson  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
called  out : 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  sister  and  tell  her  to  drop  that  papc- 
before  she  is  a  day  older.  ' '  And  I  told  her.  Our  valedictory 
came  out  within  a  fortnight,  and  the  paper,  franchise  and  all,  was 
sold  at  auction  to  the  Daily  News,  owned  by  Victor  A.  L,awson 
and  Melville  E.  Stone. 

This  is  the  oidy  paper  for  which  I  ever  personally  stood 
sponsor,  and  among  the  score  of  different  positions  to  whicli  I 
have  been  chosen  since  my  first  official  relation  to  the  public, 
(when,  at  eighteen,  I  taught  our  district  school  near  Eorest  MonKi 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  might  not  freely  have  continued  had 
I  chosen  .so  to  do.  But  the  mandate  of  an  emptv^  excht(|U(.T 
drove  me  from  this,  and  there  is  no  otiier  fate  (juite  so  impres- 
sive or  inexorable.  I  thought  of  all  this  for  my  consolatiou  as  I 
packed  up  my  few  literary  effects  and  turned  awaj'  forexer  from 
"  No.  88  Dearborn  street,"  to  resume  the  work  that  I  had 
learned  to  love  the  best. 

My  resolution  then  taken  remains  unchanged.  I  will  never 
again  be  the  responsible  head  of  any  journalistic  venture,  nor  be 
in  any  wise  financially  accountable  to  any,  save  as  a  contri!)ut()r 
of  money  or  of  articles.  I  have  freely  allowed  my  name  to  be 
u.sed  in  this  way,  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  women  asked  for 
it,  on  the  list  of  almost  any  temperance  or  philanthropic  jiaper, 
and  when  Jostph  Cook,  that  grand  defender  of  every  faith  sacred 
to  humanity,  did  me  the  honor  to  request  my  nauie  for  his  niaga* 
ziue,  Our  Day,  what  could  I  say  but  "Yes"  ?     In  like  niaiuier, 
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when  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood,  founder  of  The  Chautauqnan 
and  a  firm  friend  of  woman's  wider  ojiportunity,  asked  me  to 
contribute,  I  told  him  that  if  Anna  Gordon  would  make  herself 
responsible  for  me  and  would  "see  that  I  wrote,"  he  would  be 
hU.e  to  hear  from  me.     Out  of  that  contract  came  "  How  to  Win." 
When  Alice  vStone  Blackwell  of  The  Woman  s  Journal,  a.skcd  me 
to  be  an  occasional  contributor,   I  was  glad.      When  Alice  M. 
Guernsey  wished  me  to  write  for  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  juvenile  paper, 
Th(   Young  Crusader,  I  gathered  up  the  dropped  threads  of  a  story 
begun  in    The  Little  Corporal  away  back  in  1865  at  the  instance 
of  my  friend,  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  and  unceremoniously  cut  short 
at  the  third  chapter  through  some  misunderstanding  between  us, 
and  carried  it  on  through  fifty -two  numbers,  written  "en  route," 
and  jncturing  out  the  twelve  years  during  which  "  We,  Us  «S:  Ccmi- 
pany  "  lived  on  a  farm.     WHien  a  Hartford  publisher,  persistent 
as  the  forces  of  gravitation,  persecuted  me  with  petitions  to  write 
"Woman  and  Temperance"  (his  own  elected  title),  and  appeared 
upon  the  scene  for  personal  inter\'iews  until  I  saw  there  was  l)ut 
one  alternative,  and  that  was  to  get  it  ready,  I  took  refuge  in  the 
home  of  my  staunch  sister  and  ally,  Mrs.  Hatmah  Whitall  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  there  in  the  .space  of  three  weeks  had  "car- 
pentered and  joinered  "  a  rough  strong-liox  which  has  the  single 
merit  of  enshrining   some  of  the  newly-mined  jewels  of  fact, 
which  the  stately  historian  of  the  temperance  reform  cai:  polish 
at  his  leisure. 

When  the  National  Convention  of  1887  asked  me  to  signal- 
ize my  approaching  .semi-centennial  (1889)  by  a  volume  of  per- 
sonal remini-scences  and  .speeches,  I  sat  me  down  to  evolve  the 
same  as  best  I  could  from  my  "internal  consciou.sness,"  clearing 
a  little  s])ace  on  my  work.shop  table  by  pushing  aside  so  much 
that  I  ought  to  do,  that  I  bring  to  my  present  task  a  mind  sadly 
'livided.  Few  have  learned  more  thoroughly  than  I,  from  the 
things  that  they  have  .suffered,  that  the  paths  of  true  literature 
are  shady  and  silent ;  as  leisurel)'  as  the  slow  lap  of  wavelets 
when  the  lake  is  still ;  as  secret  as  the  mossy  nooks  in  the  valleys 
'if  my  old  Forest  Home.  ' '  Far  from  the  madding  crowd ' '  lies  the 
pastoral  path  of  the  life  I  longed  for  most,  and  treading  whose 
l)iney  wood  aisles  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  out  consolatiotis 
for  the  fierce  fighters  of  the  plain  ;  but  with  the  battle  on  and 
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my  own  place  chosen  for  me  at  the  front,  I  shall  never  get  beyond 
"  Notes  from  the  Saddle,"  at  least  not  until  too  old  or  too  deeply 
wounded  by  the  fray.  A  lifetime  ago,  one  who  had  wished  nie 
well  and  hoped  much  from  my  future  wrote  me  thus:  "You 
always  write  with  your  left  hand  ;  I  think  when  reading  after 
you,  *  How  much  better  this  would  be  if  she  could  take  more 
time.'  "  How  well  I  knew  this  was  the  truth  and  that  the  uu- 
hasting  pen  alone  creates  the  works  that  do  not  haste  to  die  ! 

Aside  from  my  little  hand-book  of  "Hints  and  Helps," 
written  in  1.S75  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  only  book  not  asked  of 
me.  but  freely  written  out  of  hand  and  out  of  heart,  is  ">iineteen 
Beautiful  Years,"  publi.shed  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  i<sri4,  re- 
printed by  the  Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association  of 
Chicago,  to  which  I  gave  the  electrotype  plates  in  1SS5,  and 
brought  out  in  England,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Hainiali 
Wliitall  Smith,  by  Morgan  &  Scott,  of  London,  publishers  of  The 
Christian.  That  little  book  said  itself — both  my  si.ster's  ])art,  so 
unconsciously  furnished  when  she  wrote  her  girlish  journal  seen 
only  by  us  two.  and  mine — out  of  a  heart  that  spoke  aloud  its 
strange,  new  grief. 

It  was  one  year  after  she  left  us,  and  in  the  home  where  all 
of  us  were  last  together  ;  "Swampscott"  we  called  it,  on  Church 
Street,  Kvanston,  the  grounds  but  not  the  hou.'je  being  those  Udw 
owned  by  William  Deering.  I  was  there  alone  with  mother  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  my  brother  having  married  and  gone  to 
Denver.  Col.,  my  father  being  in  the  city  all  day. 

"To  us  the  silence  in  the  house, 
To  her  the  choral  singing." 

Never  in  this  world  could  we  all  be  again  what  my  dear 
brother  had  once  called  us  :  "A  family  unbroken  by  death,  dis- 
cord, or  distance. ' ' 

•  Alone  in  my  desolate,  room,  so  lately  brightened  by  her 
sunny  presence,  I  prepared  the  little  volume  which  would  have 
been  larger  by  half  had  all  I  wrote  gone  in.  My  father,  who 
was  of  reticent  nature,  disapproved  the  undertaking  ;  he  hated 
publicity  for  women,  and  most  of  all  for  his  "  two  forest  nymphs," 
as  he  u.sed  laughingly  to  call  us.  But  for  myself  I  liked  the 
world,  believed  it  friendly,  and  could  .see  no  reason  why  I  might 
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not  confide  in  it.  Besides,  it  was  more  than  I  could  brook  that 
she  should  live  and  die  and  tnake  no  sign— she  who  was  so  wise, 
so  sweet  and  good.  I  had  a  chivalno  inipulse  to  pass  along  the 
taper  that  she  lighted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth,  even  though  her 
weary  little  hand  had  dropped  it  early  at  the  tonih. 

And  so,  when  my  manuscript  was  reach-,  I  went  to  Mr.  E. 
Haskin,  who  was  then  the  leading  l)usiness  man  of  my  own 
church,  borrowed  a  hundred  dollars  and  .started  for  New  York, 
uiidcr  escort  of  T.  C.  Hoag,  one  of  our  nearest  friends.  It  was 
niv  first  real  outing,  and  zestful  l)eyond  telling.  Mr.  Hoag  never 
kiKw  how  grateful  I  was  for  his  kindness  in  stopping  over  a  day 
at  lUifialo  that  I  might  go  out  to  see  Niagara  Falls.  The  wonder 
of  that  revelation  roused  all  the  recklessness  for  which  I  had  been 
famed  at  Forest  Home  and  which  had  been  toned  down  by  later 
years.  The  fascination  of  the  P'alls  drew  me  to  the  ragged  edge  of 
every  cliff  and  set  me  running  down  steep  banks,  so  that  Mr.  Hoag 
soon  supervened  and  took  me  into  custody.  Somehow,  the  sense 
of  God  was  with  me  on  those  heights  and  with  that  wraith-like 
form  and  thunder-voice  smiting  my  ear.  It  gives  me  satisfaction 
that,  young  and  ardent  as  I  was,  and  with  the  desire  ever  innate 
in  me  to  "wreak  myself  upon  expression,"  I  did  not  drop  into 
poetry,  nor  yet  into  prose,  in  presence  of  that  gleaming  mystery. 

The  .scenery  of  the  Susquehaiuia  and  Chemung  was  simply 
fascinating  in  its  autumnal  garniture.  We  reached  New  York  at 
(lark,  took  a  coach  for  the  vSt.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  as  we  rolled 
along  Broadway  I  was  far  more  dazed  than  by  anything  in  all  my 
life  l)efore,  except  Niagara  !  Mr.  Hoag,  though  a  merchant  on  a 
business  trip,  told  me  to  make  a  list  of  what  I  wished  to  .see  and 
he  would  "help  me  through  with  it."  It  was  Saturday  night. 
I  chose  Grace  Church,  Dr.  Cheever's  and  Dr.  K.  II.  Chapin's,  the 
first  for  its  fame,  the  .second  for  its  reformatory  spirit,  the  third  for 
its  pastor's  eloquence.  On  Monday  we  climbed  Trinity  steeple, 
went  to  the  Battery  and  Castle  Garden,  Barnum's,  and  Wall  Str(jet. 
Here  Mr.  Hoag  had  to  staj'  awhile,  tftid  he  put  me  into  a  Broad- 
way stage,  telling  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  St.  Nicholas.  It  did 
not  occur  to  my  kind  friend  that  I  had  never  in  my  life  been  any- 
where alone,  nor  to  me  that  my  pocket-book  was  locked  up  in  my 
tnmk  at  the  hotel.  "  Ting-a-ling  "  went  the  driver's  bell.  I  .sat 
in  sweet  unconsciousness,  studying   the  pageant  of  the  street. 
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"  Ting-a-Hnj;-a-linj3f,"  with  vigorous  vexation.  T  gave  no  htt:' 
"  Hand  up  that  faro  !  "  he  shoutetl  through  an  aix.'rture  :  tliL-  |i;.- 
sengers looked  at  each  other  ;  my  face  turned  crimson.  "  I  haven  t 
any  money,"  I  whispered  confidentially,  in  my  great  fright  aii'i 
desperation,  to  a  big  Jew  with  diamond  shirt  front  and  forbidding 
countenance.     ' '  What  can  I  do  ? ' ' 

"  Oh,  Miss,"  he  answered  kindly,   "  it's  of  no  consequeiici 
jast  let  me  hand  up  the  fare  and  there's  an  end  of  it  I  "     At  llmt 
moment  his  countenance   seemed   fairly  angelic.     "  Vou  arc-  ni 
kind,"  I  faltered  almost  with  tears.     "  Indeed,  it  is  an  h(>:ior 
don't  mention  it,"  he  .said.     Forever  and  a  day  that  act  of  hi- 
made  me  think  better  of  mankind,  tru.st  more  in  human  iiaturv 
I  thanked  him  again  as  the  'bus  pulled  up  forme  at  the  vSt.  Xid: 
olas  ;  he  lifted  his  hat  and  was  gone,  the  great,  beak-nosed,  minii- 
takable  Jew.     I  went  up  to  my  room  and  cried  at  remembrauc. 
of  his  kindness. 

That  night  we  went  to  Wallack's  Theatre.  It  was  the  first  an! 
last  time  in  all  my  life  that  I  ever  attended  the  theatre  in  my  owi; 
land.  I  said  to  my.self :  "This  is  the  most  respectable  one  tlica 
is ;  '  Rosedale,  or  the  Rifle  Ball  '  is  a  reputable  play  and  Lcskr 
Wallack  is  at  his  best  in  it ;  no  one  knows  me  and  no  harm  wil! 
be  done."  This  I  then  stated  to  my  father's  friend,  and  he  agrwl 
both  of  us  being  good  Christians  and  church-members.  Wi 
went — it  was  an  evening  of  wonder  and  delight,  but  I  forbear  \s) 
state  who  of  our  Western  friends  and  fellow  church-members  \vl 
then  and  there  beheld,  who  had  gone  from  the  same  motives  tliat 
actuated  me  ! 

All  my  life  I  have  read  the  "  Amusement  column  "  of  the 
daily  paper  and  often  greatly  enjoyed  it.  For  the  stage  I  have 
strong  natural  liking.  In  England  I  saw  Sothem  as  David  Gar 
rick,  and  it  lifted  up  my  spirit  as  a  sennon  might.  But  in  till- 
age, with  my  puq^oses  and  its  demoralization,  the  stage  is  not  for 
me.  Sometime,  somewhere,  it  may  have  the  harm  taken  out  of  it, 
but  where  or  when,  this  gefleration,  and  many  more  to  follow  this. 
will  ask,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

A  week  or  so  later,  my  good  father  came  on  to  take  me  to 
New  England,  having  decided,  perhaps,  that  my  embassy  was 
not  so  foolish  as  he  had  thought  at  first.  Together  we  went  up 
the  Hudson  to  Sing-Sing,  where  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  S.  Foster 
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(now  Bishop)  was  pastor  of  the  M.  K.  Church.  This  noble  man 
had  l)een  President  of  the  University  at  Evanston,  and  I  wanted 
his  opinion  and  influence  in  my  new  enterprise.  Cornelius  J. 
Walsh's  family  had  driven  in  their  elegant  carriage  from  Newark 
U)  visit  Dr.  Foster.  I  remember  my  i)alpitations  of  heart  as  they- 
all  assembled  to  hear  me  read  my  manu.scrijU.  Annie,  the 
Doctor's  gifted  daughter,  was  the  one  I  feared  and  loved  the  most ; 
upon  her  verdict  hung  my  hopes.  I  read  the  whole  little  book  at 
one  sitting,  and  when  I  finished  they  all  sat  crying — it  was  a  cir- 
cle of  white  hnndkerchiefs,  and  nobody  said  a  word. 

How  I  loved  theiii  for  their  .sympathy  and  thanked  God  for 
raising  up  such  friends  for  Marj'  and  for  me  ! 

Dr.  Foster  took  the  manuscript  to  the  city  next  day.  Har- 
per &  Brothers  were  his  friends  ;  most  of  them  had  been  his 
parishioners.  They  accepted  it  at  once,  asked  the  Doctor  to 
write  an  Introduction,  which  he  did,  and  so  the  life  of  my  sister, 
playmate,  and  comrade  came  to  the  world. 

What  a  delight  were  my  beautiful  proof-.sheets.  the  first  I 
ever  .saw  ;  what  a  mar\'el  the  letters  that  accompanied  them  from 
Thomas  Glenn,  the  long-time  proof-reader  of  Harpers,  whose 
penmanship  seemed  to  me  vastly  plainer  than  print !  What  a 
comfort  to  dedicate  the  little  book  to  ray  beloved  parents  !  Dear 
father  said  very  little  about  it,  but  five  years  after,  when  he  had 
passed  away,  we  found  a  copy  locked  up  with  Mary's  photograph 
in  a  secret  drawer  of  his  desk.  And  what  a  rude  assault  was  the 
Round  Table  criticism  !  Up  to  that  time  all  had  lieen  plain  sail- 
ing ;  the  press,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  dealt  gently  with  the 
record  that  was  so  sacred  in  my  eyes.  But  one  day  a  friend  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Round  Table,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  what  Gail  Hamilton  afterward  called  "  A  bludgeon 
critici.sm." 

It  was  my  first  heav'y  blow  from  a  "  reviewer,"  and  it  struck 
so  deeply  home  that  I  can  not  forget  it  in  any  world.  In  the.se 
years,  when  to  be  "  taken  to  task  "  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  to 
be  bitterly  blamed,  or  even  cruelly  maligned,  is  not  uncommon,  I 
have  learned  a  calm  philosophy  that  neutralizes  the  virus  and 
takes  the  harm  out  of  the  wound.  But  in  tho.se  days  such  blows 
bewildered  me,  more  from  their  manner  than  their  matter,  for 
criticism  I  expected,  and  had  been  bred  to  believe  that  it  was 
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wbolesonif,  which  I  do  now  bclic-vc  with  more  iiilelligcnce  than 
I  couM  hriui^  to  ht-ar  upon  the  subject  then. 

Jk'inj;  in  need  of  money  at  one  time,  I  wrote  my  i)ulih,sheis 
that  if  they  would  give  me  a  hundred  copies  I  wouhl  l"urej;o  Uic 
.  ten  jicr  cent  royally  on  which  we  had  aj^reed.  This  they  did, 
and  that  is  all  that  ever  came  to  me,  excejjt  that  in  later  years  I 
gave  away  a  hundred  or  more  coi)ies  furnished  without  charge  In 
them.  In  1S.S5  I  bought  the  plates  and  presented  them  to  our 
own  temi)erance  ]niblishing  house  in  Chicago.  Thi.s  is  a  fair 
samjde  of  the  financial  side  of  my  ])en-liolder  work. 

Kach  new  book  is  to  me  a  new  imi)overisliment ;  J  give  llain 
away  freely,  never  having  been  able  to  keep  a  book  of  an\  Mirl, 
least  of  all,  my  own,  any  more  than  I  can  an  und)rella  t)r  a  sec  Udii 
of  the  atmosphere.  All  of  my  ventures  combined  have  not  nelkd 
me  one  tlicmsand  dollars. 

From  Ivngland  I  have  encouraging  a  )unts  of  the  link 
book's  success,  and  I  have  had  no  more  wcicome  greeting  than 
from  those  who,  wherever  I  go,  speak  gently  to  me  of  the  gond 
that  Mary's  life  has  done  them.  vSo  the  sweet  young  soul  lives 
on  in  minds  made  better  by  her  presence,  and  still  in  artlc.\s 
language  tries  to  "  tell  everybody  to  be  good." 

Messrs.  Morgan  ic  Scott,  publishers  of  the  Kir;lish  edition. 
courteously  allowed  rae  a  royalty  amounting  now  to  about  two 
hundred  dollars. 

As  years  go  by  I  find  that  my  jottings  gain  wider  hospital- 
ity, my  last  two  magazine  articles  having  been  for  two  monthlies 
most  tnilike —  The  Ilomilctic  and  The  Forum.  My  article  for  the 
first  has  been  printed  in  full  as  a  book  entitled,  "Woman  in 
the  Pulpit,"  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  what  I  have  learned  by  the  things 
sought,  suffered  and  succeeded  in,  along  my  pathway,  i)eii  in 
hand,  let  me  urge  every  young  woman  whose  best  vehicle  of 
expression  is  the  written  word,  not  to  be  driven  from  her  king- 
dom by  impatience  as  was  I. 

I.  If  you  can  have  a  roof  over  your  head,  a  table  prepared 
before  you  and  clothes  to  wear,  let  them  be  furnished  by  your 
"  natural  protectors,"  and  do  you  study  and  practice  with  your 
pen.  Read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  revelations  of  how  lie 
came  to  be  a  master  of  style  ;  he  worked  and  waited  for  it, 
that  is  all. 
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2.  If  you  must  be  self-supporting,  leani  the  printer's  trade 
in  a  newspaper  office.  The  atmosphere  will  be  congenial ;  you 
\\\\\  find  yourself  next  door  to  the  great  world  ;  if  you  have 
"faculty,"  the  inky  powers  will  find  it  out  and  your  vocation 
will  take  you  into  fellowship. 

3.  The  next  best  outlook  is  the  teacher's  desk.  A  majority 
of  our  most  celebrated  women  writers  were  teachers  once.  The 
life  is  intellectual  and,  though  one  of  routine  is  not  most  favor- 
alile  to  the  freedom  that,  a  writer  should  enjoy,  it  conduces  to 
surroundings  that  enhance,  rather  than  deteriorate,  the  mental 
Dowers.  But  imagination,  that  angel  of  mind,  is  a  shy  spirit  and 
breaks  not  readily  to  harness  ;  while  Pegasus  in  the  tread-mill 
sawing  up  the  fire-wood  of  necessity  '•  the  sorriest  spectacle  alive. 

But  journalism  will  be  a  larger  field  to-morrow  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  nine  tenths  of  our  literary  aspirants,  if  they  have  the 
divine  call  of  adaptation  and  enthusiasm,  will  enter  there. 

Newspapers  need  women  more  than  women  need  newspapers. 
Fewer  tobacco  cobwebs  in  air  and  brain  and  a  less  alcoholic  ink 
are  the  prime  necessities  of  the  current  newspaper.  Mixed  with 
the  miraculous  good  of  journalism  note  the  random  statements 
given  to-day  only  that  they  may  be  taken  back  to-morrow.  Note 
die  hyperbolism  of  heads  not  level,  the  sensationalism,  the  low 
details  not  lawful  to  be  uttered,  the  savagery  of  the  pugilist  and 
baseball  columns,  the  beery  mental  flavor,  the  bitter  gall  dipped 
from  the  editorial  inkstand  and  spattered  on  political  opponents. 
In  brief,  note  that  newspaperdom  is  a  camp  and  not  a  family 
circle  —  a  half  sphere  not  a  whole  one. 

But  the  journalistic  temperament  is  almost  the  finest  in  the 
world — keen,  kind,  progressive,  and  humanitarian.  Take  away 
the  hallucination  of  nicotine  and  the  craze  of  alcoholic  dreams, 
and  you  would  have  remaining  an  incomparable  set  of  brother- 
hearted  men,  whose  glimpses  of  God  would  be  not  at  all  infre- 
quent. Anchor  alongside  these  chivalric-natured  experts,  women 
as  gifted  as  themselves,  and  free  from  drug  delusions ;  then,  in 
one  quarter  century,  you  will  have  driven  pugilists  and  saloon- 
keepers, ward  politicians  and  Jezebels  from  the  sacred  temple  of 
journalism,  and  the  people's  daily  open  letter  from  the  great 
world  shall  be  pure  as  a  letter  frc>m  home. 

Until  the  bitter  controversy  about  the  Prohibition  party's 
38 
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relation  to  politics,  I  have  been  treated  almost  universally  with 
kind  consideration  by  the  editorial  fraternity.  I  attribute  this 
to  my  brother's  membership  therein  and  to  my  own  participation 
in  journalism,  also  to  a  certain  kindliness  that  I  believe  belongs 
to  the  journalistic  temperament.  There  is  much  of  the  dramatic 
in  these  editorial  brethren  and  the  theory  on  which  I  accomit 
for  the  oceans  of  abuse  that  they  seem  to  dip  up  out  of  their 
nik.stands,  is  that  each  in  thought  sei)arates  his  own  genial  per- 
sonality from  the  dreadful  pen-and-ink  dragon  who  writes  the 
perfunctory  editorials  and  paragraphs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  great  evil,  doing  incalculable  harm  to 
their  own  nature  and  character,  and  greatly  diminishing  the  sum 
total  of  the  world's  good  will.  If  the  politics  of  the  future  can  not 
be  more  reasonable,  if  men  and  women  can  not  di.scuss  great  (jues- 
tions  without  using  abusive  epithets,  then  the  true  civilization 
is  a  long  way  off.  I  confidently  believe  that  all  of  this  sanguin- 
ary style  of  writitig  is  but  an  unconscious  remini.scence  in  the 
editorial  brain  of  the  cruel  bloodshed  of  his  ancestors  when  they 
matched  spear  with  spear  instead  of  fighting  at  the  pen's  point 
alone.  Surely  this  will  wear  away  and  we  .shall  learn  to  think 
and  speak  with  the  utmost  personal  kindliness  concerning  our 
opponents  in  the  field  of  politics. 
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I  console  myself  as  regards  many  famous  personages  that  I 
have  tried  to  give  them  a  little  peace  of  their  lives.  Attracted  by 
^Tcat  characters  far  more  than  by  any  other  magnet  in  this  world, 
I  li;ive  visited  their  haunts  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  at  every  oppor- 
tunity ;  have  gone  scores  of  miles  out  of  my  way  to  stand  beside 
DcQuincey's  grave,  and  Coleridge's  and  Wordsworth's,  but  have 
not  intruded  upon  the  living  objects  o{  my  admiration,  for  the 
mert'  purpo.se  of  the  sight,  save  in  a  single  instance,  which  I  have 
fill  guilty  over  ever  since  ;  to  lyongfellow,  at  my  recpicst,  my  friend 
Kli/.aheth  Stuart  Phel])S  gave  me  a  note  of  introduction,  saying  to 
him  and  me,  "  I  think  .she  has  earned  it  by  her  honest,  hard  work 
for  temperance." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  however,  to  have  had  many  a 
glimpse  of  those  tlie  world  calls  great.  I  have  .seen  the  UKjtherly 
(jiiecn  of  ICngland  graciously  distributing  prizes  to  the  peasantry 
it  Windsor  Castle;  the  dignified  limi)eror  Napoleon  III.  driving 
111  state  along  the  Chamjjs  iClysecs  ;  the  martial  iCmperor  Will- 
iam saluting  the  enthusiastic  crowd  from  his  box  at  tlie  Imperial 
Oljcra  House  in  Berlin  ;  the  handsome  Pope  of  Rome  pronouncing 
liLiicdictions  at  St.  Peter's  ;  the  ponderous  vSullan  of  Turkey  rid- 
in}(  to  the  Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  .several  Presidents  of  the 
rnitfd  vStates  in  the  parlors  of  /the  White  IIou.se. 

Hut  my  most  cheri.shed  memories  are  not  of  those  whose 
laads  were  crowned  by  virtue  of  rights  n(jt  in  the  least  divine. 
•'nly  the  world's  true  aristocracy,  its  kings  and  (jueens  in  the 
I'L'ttcT  realms  of  literature,  art,  .science  and  lunnanity,  have  held 
s'vay  over  my  loyal  heart.  In  seeking  to  pay  them  worthy 
tribute,  I  have  found  that  such  reminiscences  alone  would  fill  a 
volmm.'.  Within  the  limits  allotted  here,  I  can  .sketch  but  a  few 
wt  of  the  scores  by  whose  presence,  as  well  as  by  their  ^rand. 
Words  and  lives,  my  life  and  character  have  been  enriched. 
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HANNAH   WHITALL  SMITH. 

Amon^  the  friends  who  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  is  Mrs. 
Hannah  Whitall  vSmith,  wife  of  R()l)ert  Pearsall  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mrs.  Smith  is  tlie  author  of  "The  Christian's  Secret  of 
a  Happy  Life,"  a  book  that  has  reached  numerous  editions  ami 
been  translated  into  eight  languages  ;  a  book  from  which  I  had 
already  derived  great  advantage  in  my  spiritual  life  before  ever 
meeting  her  who  has  long  been  to  me  like  "the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

The  first  time  I  evei  saw  this  noble  woman  was  when  I  spoke 
for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  informed  by 
those  having  the  meeting  in  charge  that  she  was  to  conduct  the 
devotional  e.xercises.  I  was  not  a  little  impressed  bj^  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  having  her  associated  with  me,  and  when  a  tall 
woman  of  .strong  physique,  not  .stout,  but  far  from  thin,  walked  up 
the  steps  into  the  pulpit  with  a  business-like  air,  her  fine,  beaming 
countenance,  motherly  tones,  and  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  made 
me  at  ease  with  her  at  once.  From  that  hour  we  have  been  warm 
friends,  and  her  home  seems  like  my  own,  so  often  has  she  said 
to  me,  "  When  thee  comes  to  my  house  thee  is  to  do  just  exactly 
as  thee  likes,  and  while  thee  is  here  the  house  and  all  we  have  is 
thine."  This  most  hospitable  mansion  at  Germantown,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  a  refuge  to  me  many  a  time 
more  so  than  any  other  of  the  thousand  homes  that  ha\e  sd 
kindly  opened  their  doors  to  me,  except  "Rest  Cottage, "  and 
"Weary  Woman's  Rest,"  as  I  call  the  beloved  Auburndale 
home  of  Anna  Gordon. 

I  did  myself  the  pleasure  to  sketch  "  H.  W.  S.  "  at  length  in 
"Woman  and  Temperance,"  but  a  large  volume  would  hardly 
suffice  to  show  the  many-sided  amplitude  of  character  with  which 
this  woman,  a  thorough  American  type  and  one  of  our  choicest,  is 
endowed.  Her  sunny  spirit  has  hardly  its  peer  for  sustained 
cheerfulness  in  all  the  shining  ranks  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  wit!; 
which  she  has  been  associated  almost  from  the  beginning.  The 
Bible  readings  given  by  her  at  our  National  Conventions  are  the 
most  unique  religious  meetings  I  have  ever  attended.  Her  Ex 
pository  Leaflets  on  ' '  Chariots, ' '  the  ' '  Crusade  Psalm, ' '  and 
other  subjects,  have  had  an  immense  sale  among  our  local  luiious 
ivhere   they  are  reproduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  who  i 
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hear  them.     Once  a  month,  for  many  yearr,    Mrs.  Smith  has 
furnished  us  one  of  these  inimitable  readings,  * 

Tlieir  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Whitall  Costelloe,  having  mar- 
ried an  English  barrister,  the  family  now  reside  in  London,  but 
wherever  they  are,  their  noble  character,  varied  accomplish- 
'.iiL'iits,  and  great  wealth  are  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  "  God 
and  home  and  every  land." 

MARY   A.    LATHBTJRV. 

Some  twelve  summers  ago  I  was  in  that  great  literary  cara- 
vansarj'  called  the  Methodist  Book  Rooms,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Passing  the  editorial  doors,  a  soft  voice  called  me  from  within, 
and  a  timid  hand  touched  my  arm,  as  Mary  A.  Lalhbury,  whom 
I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  said  to  me,  "Won't  you  come  in 
and  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little?"  She  had  just  been  chosen 
assistant  editor  of  the  Sunday-School  Advocate ;  a  position  of  an 
unrecognized  sort,  in  which  a  woman  has  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
vast  deal  of  hard  work  without  anybody  being  any  the  wiser  as  to 
liL-r  individuality.  This  will  be  considered  a  crabbed  remark, 
but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  woman,  as  well  as  a  man, 
should  have  the  happiness  of  an  honest  recognition  for  the  good 
she  does  and  the  help  she  brings  to  any  enterprise.  My  own  im- 
mediate corps  of  lieutenants  in  the  office  amuse  themselves  at  my 
expense  because  I  insist  on  devising  some  responsible  name  that 
shall  belong  to  each  of  them,  preferring  not  to  bunch  them  all 
under  the  general  name  of  clerk-,  but  naming  one,  office  secre- 
tar}',  another,  department  secretary,  etc.,  and  yet  I  believe  they 
like  it,  all  the  same,  and  recognize,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  simply  just 
that  those  who  do  the  work  should  have  the  pleasure  of  forming 
the  wider  circle  of  friends  naturally  belonging  to  those  who  work 
in  a  wide  field.  I  also  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  work  itself, 
from  the  added  individuality  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  give 
themselves,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  enterprise,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Mary  A.  Lathbury  is  one  ot  the  most  delicate,  crocus-natured 
women  that  I  know.  She  takes  strong  hold  of  the  nutritive 
powers  of  the  universe,  so  that  no  amount  of  cold  above  the 
ground  can  make  her  less  hardy,  and  3'et  she  is  as  fragile  as  a 
harebell  to  look  upon,  and  as  shrinking  as  a  mimosa.  We  were 
at  once  acquainted  and  our  rapport  has  been  well-nigh  perfect 
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gver  since.  She  had  planned  her  pretty  Bay-Window  Department 
and  asked  me  many  questions  that  I  could  not  answer,  about  in- 
genious ways  of  interesting  children  and  young  people.  I  told 
her  all  I  knew  and  more  besides,  which  did  not  take  long,  and 
went  my  way,  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of  one  more  beautiful 
soul.  As  I  am  somewhat  of  a  questioner,  I  then  and  there  learned 
from  her  much  of  her  history  and  aspirations.  She  came  from  a 
quiet  New  York  village  ;  was  converted  early,  and  as  she  knelt  in 
consecration,  knowing  that  she  had  some  special  gifts  of  brain 
and  hand,  she  there  specifically  dedicated  them  to  the  worship  of 
the  Master  whom  she  loved  and  the  humanity  for  whose  sweet 
sake  He  gave  Himself  to  sorrow  and  to  death.  I  think  she  told 
me  that  just  then  flashed  on  her  fancy  a  series  of  pictures,  since 
embodied  in  a  beautiful  book  entitled  "  Out  of  Darkness  Into 
Light,"  where  the  progress  of  a  human  spirit  is  typified  in  the  life 
of  a  young  man.  She  has  gone  on  her  shining  way,  with  light 
always  falling  on  her  pencil  from  the  celestial  country  toward 
which  her  course  is  steadfast.  As  we  had  no  money,  I  early 
asked  her  to  design  for  us  a  picture  for  our  children's  pledge  card, 
and  a  seal  for  our  National  Society,  so  we  call  sweet  Mary  Lath- 
bury  our  "  special  artist."  She  has  also  written  for  us  beautiful 
hymns,  and  shares  with  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  the  celebrated  author 
of  some  of  the  choicest  contributions  to  our  modern  hymnals,  the 
title  of  our  poet  laureate.  In  the  Centennial  year  Miss  Lathbur}- 
wrote  what  seems  to  me  the  finest  hymn  of  that  epoch,  beginning, 

"  Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  singing, 

Dear  land,  with  strength,  lift  up  thy  voice  ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  bringing 
Their  treasures  to  thy  gates,  rejoice  !  " 

Music  and  words  were  never  more  rarely  suited  to  each  other 
than  the  lamented  Philip  P.  Bliss's  and  Miss  Lathbury's  in  that 
celestial  song.  Another  of  her  hy  Ans  written  for  white  ribboner< 
begins  thus : 

"  Room  for  the  truth,  make  room  before  us, 
For  truth  and  righteousness  to  stand  ! 
And  plant  the  blessed  banner  o'er  us, 
For  God  and  Home  and  Native  Land!" 
Miss  Martha  Van  Marter  succeeded  to  Miss  Lathbury's  place 
when  the  latter' s  gracious  and  growing  fame  led  her  into  the  path- 
ways of  artistic  book-making,  and  the  two  women  have  set  up 
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their  rest  together  in  New  York  where  a  handsome  little  nephew 
of  Miss  L.  furnishes  a  model  for  many  of  her  fairy  faces,  and  is 
bound  to  grow  up,  under  the  hallowed  influences  of  this  pure 
home,, to  be  one  of  the  new-fashioned  men  that  shall  help  bring 
about  the  new-fashioned  world  of  men  and  women. 

REV.    DR.   JOHN   HAI^l,, 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
was  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  I  attended  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hib- 
ben  and  Mrs.  Hinckley,  who  were  at  that  time  respectively  pres- 
idents of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Illinois  and  of  Wisconsin.  We 
wished  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  our  methods  to  these  good,  con- 
servative men,  leaders  of  a  great  religious  sect.  But  as  we  knew 
we  should  not  be  admitted  to  their  sanhedrim,  we  arranged  for  a 
meeting  in  a  church  near  by  at  an  hour  when  th°y  were  not  in 
session  and  the  local  union  of  Madison  sent  a  tasteful  ticket  of 
invitation  to  each  member.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
among  others  the  massive  form  and  kindly  face  of  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hall,  of  New  York  City,  dignified  the  audience.  He  was 
courteously  invited  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer,  but  said  he 
would  prefer  to  witness  the  proceedings  first,  so  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stryker,  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  white  ribboners,  prayed  for  us, 
and  then  we  three  women  spoke  as  we  were  moved.  Coming 
down  from  the  pulpit  I  met  Dr.  Hall  for  the  first  time,  who  spoke 
to  me  most  gently  from  his  tall  height,  and  asked  if  he  could 
have  an  interview  with  me  next  day.  We  arranged  one  in  the 
Capitol  building,  where  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  held  its  ses- 
sions. I  invited  my  two  partners  in  distress  to  accompany  me, 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  we  had  a  talk  that  was  to  me  sur- 
prising. In  substance  Dr.  Hall  said  that  he  had  been  convinced 
I  had  a  mission  as  a  public  speaker ;  he  wished  to  tell  me  this 
and  to  beg  me  to  confine  my  speeches  wholly  to  the  members  of 
my  own  sex.  He  said  the  Bible  clearly  taught  this,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  kindly  to  urge  this  truth  upon  my 
attention.  He  also  spoke  about  the  sacerdotal  line,  and  that  while 
we  might  accomplish  good,  he  very  much  questioned  if,  on  the 
whole,  we  had  not  already  done  still  more  harm  ;  preaching  was 
the  work  of  men  set  apart  to  do  it,  and  there  were  now  so  many 
going  about  with  Bagster  Bibles  under  their  arms  who  could 
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imitate  Mr.  Moody  in  nothing  save  that  action,  that  he  feared  the 
sanctity  of  the  clerical  office  and  its  high  prerogatives  were  not 
so  clearly  defined  in  the  popular  mind  as  thej^  would  otherwise 
be.  Mrs.  Hinckley  was  visibly  hurt  by  his  words  and  ^ose  to 
leave,  saying,  "  With  such  a  curse  on  hand  in  this  country-  as  tlie 
drink  habit  and  the  liquor  traffic,  I  wonder  that  any  man  dares 
to  speak  as  you  have  done  to  a  woman  like  our  president.  To 
me  it  seems  that  you  would  frustiate  the  grace  of  God.  You  say 
that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home.  I  grant  it,  and  if  y-ou  will 
discover  a  way  by  which  you  can  protect  our  homes  and  our 
boys  from  the  wolves  that  howl  upon  their  track,  I  will  gladly 
stay  at  'lome  with  my  four  little  boys  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days  to  sew  jn  buttons  and  make  the  kettle  boil."  The  great 
man  inclined  his  head  slightly,  saj'ing,  "  Indeed,  madam,  I  hojie 
your  boys  ma.y  grow  up  good  and  happy."  His  entire  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  personal  conversion  of  drinking  men,  and  so 
far  as  he  could  seem  to  see  there  was  nothing  beyond  this  in  the 
temperance  reform.  I  told  him  of  our  work  amrug  the  children  : 
that  the  mother-hearts  of  the  land  were  working  along  the  line 
of  prevention,  rather  than  spending  all  their  time  on  reformation. 
We  talked  to  him  of  prohibition,  but  met  with  small  response. 
He  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful,  but  spoke  to  us  out  of  one 
world  and  we  answered  him  out  of  another.  One  of  us  said  to 
him,  "  Is  it  not  possible.  Doctor,  that  in  your  church,  the  most 
costly  in  the  United  States,  surrounded  by  millionaires  as  you  arc, 
3'ou  may  not  have  as  broad  a  view  of  this  great  question  as  we 
whose  lives  are  .spent  among  the  people?"  "Indeed,"  he  an- 
swered, "the  best  members  of  my  church  are  .ser^'ant-girls. " 
"  But  servant-girls  do  not  set  the  key-note  of  public  opinion  in 
your  church,"  was  the  response.  He  assured  us  that  he  never 
tasted  wine,  no  matter  at  whose  table  he  might  be,  which  ^ve 
were  very  glad  and  grateful  to  find  out.  On  the  whole,  the  inter- 
view was  rather  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  as  we  left 
him  I  remember  saying,  "  It  is  impossible  for  you,  Dr.  Hall,  born 
and  reared  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Presbyterian  fold,  to  have  any 
conception  of  the  outlook  of  an  American  woman,  of  all  that 
stirs  in  her  brain  and  heart.  Some  day  when  we  get  home  to 
heaven,  I  expect  to  see  you  high  up  among  the  shining  ones  and 
from  a  very  low  place  close  by  the  door,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to 
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attain  so  much,  I  expect  to  look  up  at  you  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  recalling  to  you  this  interview,  and  that  you  will  then 
glance  down  toward  nie  and  the  look  will  mean,  '  Sister,  away 
yonder  in  the  little  planet  Earth,  when  I  reproved  you  for  speaking 
of  a  pufe  life  to  ray  brother-men,  I  was  egregiously  mistaken.'  " 

FRANCIS   MURPHY. 

I  first  met  Francis  Murphy  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  finding  him 
a  whole-hearted,  genial  man.  I  invited  him  to  come  to  Chicago  ; 
he  did  so,  and  held  meetings  for  several  nights.  I  engaged  Bruns- 
wick Billiard  Hall  for  him,  and  my  brother,  through  his  paper, 
did  all  he  could  to  help  the  movement  on,  V)ut  for  some  reason  his 
first  visit  was  not  successful,  though  subsequently  he  has  had 
great  audiences  and  good  results.  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  when 
thirty  different  churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs  were  packed  each 
night  with  Murphy  meetings  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage 
from  one  to  another  of  the  principal  audiences,  sometimes  being 
admitted  through  a  window  because  the  aisles  were  as  thorough- 
ly packed  as  the  pews.  I  was  mj-self  at  a  meeting  where  this 
occurred,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  where  they  sang 
psalms,  and  such  a  breaking  up  of  formality  as  this  was  for  staid 
old  Pittsburgh  can  not  be  described.  I  also  spoke  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  the  Eipiscopal  Church,  packed  after  the  same  manner,  and 
as  I  stood  inside  the  chancel  rail,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
as  the  motlej'  throng  rolled  in  out  of  the  human  tides  along  the 
street.  Had  Brother  Murphy's  constructive  plans  been  equal  to 
his  magnetism,  he  would  have  excelled  any  reformer  of  our  time, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  if  he  had  adhered  to  prohibition 
and  kept  along  side  by  side  with  the  \V.  C.  T.  U.,  his  influence 
would  have  been  incomparably  greater,  but  a  high-license  advo- 
cate can  not  under  any  circumstances  be  acceptalile  to  the  white 
ribboners.  Prohibition  is  our  watch-word  and  our  guiding  star. 
We  shall  follow  where  it  leads,  though  it  be  to  prisons  and  to 
death. 

DR.    WM.    H.    IIOLCOMBE. 

Mrs.  Judge  Merrick,  of  New  Orleans,  introduced  me  in  that 
city  to  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Waugh,  a  Boston  woman  of  great  accom- 
plishments, who  had  lived  in  many  foreign  countries  ;  known 
more  remarkable  people  than  almost  aJiy  one  I  ever  met  and  was 
a  seer  in  her  own  right.     This  lady  took  me  to  see  Dr.   William 
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H.  Holcombe,  a  Northern  gentleman  for  manj-  years  resident  in 
the  Crescent  City,  and  its  leading  homeopathic  physician.  Many 
years  before  I  had  read  this  gentleman's  curions  l)ook,  "  In  Both 
Worlds,"  an  acconnt  of  the  supposed  whereabouts  of  Lazarus 
during  his  absence  from  the  body,  as  determined  by  Swedenhor- 
gian  standards.  I  had  also  read  many  of  his  religious  articles 
and  his  ingenious  putting  of  the  Christian  Scientists'  philosophy. 
That  the  doctor  has  a  wide  and  lofty  soul,  and  one  totally  fear- 
less, no  one  can  disbelieve  who  thinks  his  thoughts  after  him. 
What  was  my  surprise,  not  knowing  that  he  had  cognizance  of 
me,  to  hear  him  say  as  my  name  was  announced,  "Oh,  I  know- 
about  you,  and  I  regard  you  as  a  man-spirit  sent  into  this  sphere 
of  being  to  help  the  women  up — they  are  too  passive,  they're  like 
sheep,  they've  been  dogged  so  long  that  they'll  never  rally  without 
a  man-spirit  to  go  before  them,  shepherd-fashion."  Not  a  little 
taken  aback  by  this  greeting,  I  said,  "  But,  Doctor,  I'm  a  woman, 
and  it  is  ray  greatest  glory  to  be  one." 

' '  O  yes,  I  know  you  are  '  for  the  present  distress '  and  to 
fulfill  your  ambassadorship,  but  all  the  same,  what  I  tell  you  is  the 
truth,  and  you'll  find  it  out  some  day,"  was  his  final  affirmation, 
for  I  speedily  dismissed  the  subject  and  talked  to  him  of  the 
psychical  themes  in  which  he  has  long  been  a  specialist. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH   RODGERS. 

When  the  Knights  of  Labor  held  their  great  conventioti  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  score  of  women  appeared  and  were  heartily 
•received  as  delegates.  Chief  among  these  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rodgers,  Master  Workman  of  District  No.  24,  Chicago.  Always 
desirous  of  meeting  remarkable  women,  I  ascertained  her  address, 
asked  an  interview,  and  received  a  cordial  invitation. 

So  I  went ;  in  an  unfamiliar,  but  reputable  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  street-car  patrons  are  evidently  wage-workers,  I  was 
welcomed  to  a  small,  but  comfortable,  modern  house  by  a  woman 
who  came  to  the  door  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and  babe  in  arms. 
She  was  the  presiding  officer  over  all  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
Chicago  and  the  suburbs,  except  the  Stock  Yards  division.  Her 
orders  came  directly  from  "Brother  Powderly "  (as  she  calls 
him),  and  were  by  her  promulgated  to  the  local  societies,  includ- 
ing fifty  thousand  or  more  working  men  and  women.    She  pre- 
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sided  once  a  fortnight  over  a  meeting  of  three  hnndred,  who 
represent  the  mass  ;  and  when  I  asked  her  "  if  she  stuched  Cush- 
ing's  Manual"  she  replied,  "Indeed,  I  do;  for  these  men  are 
very  wide-jfvvake,  and  on  the  watch  to  see  if  I  make  mistakes." 
Probably  no  parallel  instance  of  leadership  in  a  woman's  hands, 
conferred  by  such  peers,  can  be  cited  in  this  country,  if  indeed  in 
any  other. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  is  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  height  medium  ; 
figure  neither  stout  nor  fragile ;  complexion  fair,  clear,  and 
healthful ;  eye  an  honest  gray  ;  mouth  sweet  and  smiling  ;  nose 
a  handsome,  masterful  Roman  ;  head  scpiare  and  full  ;  profile 
strong  and  benignant.  I  was  glad  to  note  her  fair,  unpunctured 
ear — a  proof  of  wholesome  instincts.  She  has  been  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  are  now  living.  The  youngest  was 
l)Ut  twelve  days  old  when  her  mother  started  for  the  Richmond 
Convention,  where  the  baby  was  made  "  Delegate  No.  800,"  and 
presented  by  the  Knights  with  a  silver  cup  and  spoon,  and  the 
mother  with  a  handsome  Knights  of  Labor  gold  watch. 

"  My  hu.sband  always  believed  that  women  should  do  any- 
thing they  liked  that  was  good  and  which  they  could  do  well," 
said  Mrs.  Rodgers,  proudly  ;  "but  for  him,  I  never  could  have 
got  on  so  well  as*  a  Master  Workman.  I  was  the  first  woman  in 
Chicago  to  join  the  Knights.  They  offered  us  the  chance,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  '  There  nuist  be  a  first  one,  and  so  I'll  go  forward. '  " 

"  How  do  you  speak  to  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  just  as  I  do  here  to  my  children  at  home,"  she 
answered,  simply.  "I  have  no  time  to  get  anything  ready  to 
say,  for  I  do,  and  always  have  done,  all  my  own  work,  but  I  just 
talk  as  well  as  1  can  at  the  time." 

And  that  is  well  enough,  for  Mrs.  Rodgers  is  ready  of  utter- 
ance, with  a  round,  clear  voice,  gentle  and  womanly,  and  that 
concise  and  pointed  method  of  expression  which  shows  her 
mental  faculties  to  be  thoroughly  well  in  hand. 

"Our  leaders  are  all  in  favor  of  temperance  and  the  woman's 
ballot,  and  every  other  thing  that's  good,"  she  said,  "  and  will 
bring  the  rank  and  file  up  to  these  things  as  soon  as  they  can." 

"  Some  people  object  to  you  because  of  your  secrets,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  we  are  not  a  regular  secret  society,''  .she  an.swered, 
"we  have  no  such  ways  as  the  Ma.sons  ;  no  oath  in  such  a  sense 
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as  they  have.  We  are  like  the  Good  Templars,  with  a  'grip,' 
that  we  may  know  each  other,  and  a  '  password,' that  strangers 
may  not  K*-'tin,  and  that's  about  all." 

"Then  your  only  secret  is  that  you  have  n't  any?"  I  in- 
quired, glad  to  learn  this  because  opposed,  by  nature  and  Ijy 
nurture,  to  clo.se  corporations, 

"That's  about  it,"  she  .smilingly  retunied. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  got  her  training  as  the  chief  officer  of  a  loc.il 
board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  office  she  held  four  years, 
and  hy  the  death  of  the  Di.strict  Master  Workman  became  the 
chief  for  our  great  city. 

"  We  take  no  saloon-keepers,"  .she  .said,  "  not  even  a  saloon- 
keeper's wife.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  men  who  have 
capital  invested  in  a  l)usiness  which  is  the  greatest  curse  the  ])our 
have  ever  known  ;  but  wage-workers  connected  with  the  licjuor 
business  are  not  forbidden  to  join  us.''  I  told  her  I  hoped  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  might  be  n;ade  a  test  of  membershi]), 
and  .she  heartily  acquiesced  in  the  ])lan.  I  spoke  of  the  White 
Cross  movement,  and  my  desire  to  enlist  the  Knights  in  its  favor, 
leaving  w'ith  her  .some  of  the  literature  and  the  petitions  for  tlie 
protection  of  women  and  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  She 
seemed  to  me. a  .sincere  Christian,  and  warmly  .seconded  my  .state- 
ment that  "  Mr.  Powderly  must  have  the  help  of  God,  or  he  could 
not  speak  and  act  .so  wisely." 

"  The  Socialists  are  our  greatest  trouble,"  she  said.  "All 
they  are  good  for  is  to  i\g!tate  mischief  and  misrepresent  us  to  the 
public.  I  do  wi.sh  good  -nd  earnest  people  would  join  us,  and 
hold  the  balance  of  po  ,rr;r  ;  then  we  could  be  a  great  blessing  to 
this  country." 

That  is  the  key  to  the  position.  Out  of  this  workingwonian's 
pure  and  motherly  heart  comes  the  appeal  to  all  good  people,  and 
I  pass  it  along,  that  we  may,  instead  of  standing  off  to  find  fault, 
come  near  to  help  this  blind  Hercules  of  labor  in  its  mighty 
struggle  toward  a  better  day. 

I  told  her  of  my  warm  sympathy  with  the  labor  movement 
along  the  lines  of  cooperation, arbitration  and  the  ballot  box  ;  of 
my  advocacy  of  the  eight-hour  law,  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor,  and  the  ownership  by  Government  (that  is  by  the  people) 
of  all  railway  and  telegraph  lines  ;  of  my  belief  that  the  Sunday 
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law  is  our  chief  bulwark  of  the  \vorkiiij;man's  lil)crl\  and  that 
the  New  Testament  is  our  best  treatise  on  political  economy  and 
Christ  the  only  bein^^  whose  life,  law  and  love  (.  ,111  brinj^  in  uni- 
versal brotherhood  so  that  humanity  will  become  one  p;reat 
Republic.  Her  fine  face  glowed  with  spiritual  beauty  while  we 
talked  ourselves  a  prophecy  of  all  we  prayed  for — the  Irish  and 
the  Yankee  woman,  the  Catholic  and  Methodist.  "  If  such  as 
\()U  would  or.ly  come  and  heli>  us  !  "  she  repeated  ;  "  if  the  eflu- 
cated  and  earnest  would  leiul  a  hand,  instead  of  standing  off  to 
crjlicise  and  blame  us  I  W^e  do  the  best  we  can,  but  we've  not 
had  the  chance  to  learn,  and  you  folks  could  just  set  us  on  our 
feet  and  ])ut  down  the  few  loud-mouthed  anarchists  if  you  would 
only  join  us." 

I  told  her  I  would  like  to  do  so  and  to  get  all  our  temper- 
ance leaders  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  but  when  I  tried 
this  afterward,  found  it  could  not  be  done.  Still  it  remains  true 
that  the  Local  Assembly  in  every  town  and  village  draws  young 
men  away  from  the  .saloon,  its  debates  help  to  m^ake  them  better 
citizens,  and  that  the  mighty  Labor  movement  has,  by  outlawing 
the  saloon  socially,  done  more  for,  temperance  than  we  who 
devote  our  lives  to  its  propaganda  have  been  able  to  achieve  in 
the  same  period. 

GLADSTONE. 

Westminster  Palace  is  by  far  the  noblest  pile  of  govenimental 
buildings  that  Europe  furnishes.  It  is  an  eye-filling  and  a  heart- 
satisfying  portion.  So  .stately,  yet  so  sturdy,  so  solid,  yet  so 
gracious,  that  when  one  thinks  of  all  it  means  touching  the  royal 
English  race,  there  is  a  spell  on  ever>'  thoughtful  traveler  who 
stands  before  the  Parliament.  Buildings  at  Westminster. 

Once,  when  doing  this,  oblivious  of  all  around  me,  I  noticed 
the  gathering  crowd  at  last,  and  .some  one  .said,  "There  is  Glad- 
stone !  "  He  was  not  in  1870  so  much  my  hero  as  he  is  now,  but 
as  I  looked  upon  that  tall  and  stalwart  form,  a  temple  in  itself, 
that  noble  head,  bright  countenance,  on  which  goodness  is 
stamped,  no  less  plainly  than  learning,  and  where  the  eyes  are 
indeed  the  windov,'s  of  a  wonderful  soul,  I  could  but  feel  that  in 
this,  the  greatest  leader  of  the  century,  England  had  a  human 
oflfset  to  Westminster ;  for  what  one  is  among  buildings,  the 
other  is  among  men. 
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HENRY    F.    DURANT. 

Henry  F.  Durant,  founder  of  Wellesley  College,  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  whom  I  have  met,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
.  handsomest,  with  his  tall,  perfectly  proportioned  figure,  his  nobk: 
head  and  brow,  his  hair,  fine  as  silk  and  white  as  snow,  parted  in 
the  middle,  yet  without  any  sign  of  effeminacy  as  the  resuU, 
his  piercing  black  eye,  classic  nose  and  radiant  smile.  His  wife  is 
hardly  less  agreeable  than  he  was,  devoted,  unworldly,  living  IIk- 
life  of  her  Lord,  literally  going  about  doing  good  to  the  lowest  and 
the  most  forsaken  of  God's  creatures. 

There  are  hundreds  of  the  outcast  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who, 
if  they  knew  enough,  would  say, 

"  The  blessings  of  her  quiet  life  fell  on  me  like  the  dew, 
And  good  thoughts,  where  h«r  footsteps  passed,  like  fairy  blossoms  grew." 

When  I  went  East  in  my  early  temperance  pilgrimage,  I  first 
met  Mr.  Durant  at  Old  Orchard,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  built 
a  college  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  any  palace  and  I  have  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  girls  of  the  nation.  It  is  my  firm  resolve  to  have 
only  women  in  the  faculty.  You  are  a  believer  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women.  I  ask  you  to  become  a  member  of  my  faculty 
when  I  have  searched  this  country  as  with  a  lighted  candle  to 
fird  the  women  whom  I  can  trust,  but  you  deliberately  decline. 
Come  and  see  the  college  and  it  will  give  you  everlasting  regrets, 
to  say  the  least  of  it."  So  I  went  out  to  Wellesley  and  saw  its 
beauty,  comparing  favorably  with  the  finest  buildings  that  one 
finds  abroad.  We  lingered  longest  in  the  library,  which  was  Mr. 
Durant's  delight,  a  perfect  gem,  as  everybody  truly  said,  and  he 
asked  me  again  if  this  college  were  not  my  fitting  place.  But  I 
had  turned  my  face  forever  from  the  only  educational  institution 
in  all  the  world  to  which  I  was  devotedly  attached,  and  nothinj; 
that  I  could  see  anywhere  after  that  could  ever  give  me  regre. 
or  hope. 

MARY    MORTIMER. 

The  first  woman  of  remarkable  gifts  and  reputation  whom  I 
recall  is  Miss  Mary  Mortimer,  for  many  years  President  of  I\Iil- 
waukee  Female  College.  She  was  a  special  friend  of  Catherine 
Beecher,  Wiio  brought  her  to  the  West  when  the  college  was 
founded.     I  remember  the  day  she  came  to  our  quiet  farm-house 
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when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  was  a  small,  plump 
woman,  with  an  astonishingly  impressive  head,  so  high,  so  ample 
and  satisfying  in  its  curves  and  arclies.  Her  face  was  kindly,  but 
not  specially  impressive.  Her  conversation  was  more  like  that  of 
Margaret  Fuller  than  any  other  to  which  I  have  yet  listened. 
She  was  philosophic,  humanitarian,  prophetic  in  every  utterance  ; 
incapable  of  commonplace,  suiitten  by  the  sense  of  God,  of  duty 
and  of  immortality,  and  devoted  to  the  unfolding  of  woman's 
mental  capabilities.  Miss  Mortimer  was  a  figure  that  thirty 
years  later  would  have  become  central  in  the  pantheon  of  Ameri- 
can women.  To  have  heard  her  talk  is  an  inspiration  that  re- 
mains with  me  unto  this  day. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

By  invitation  of  riizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (now  Mrs.  Ward),  I 
have  repeatedly  visited  Gloucester,  Mass.,  her  summer  home,  and 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  her  guest,  hearing  her  con- 
versation, and  driving  about  with  her  through  the  old-fashioned 
streets,  where,  whether  she  stops  at  the  blacksmith's  shop,  the' 
market  or  the  humble  home  of  some  reformed  man,  she  is  greeted 
with  a  reverence  that  I  have  almost  never  .seen  manifested  toward 
any  other  person.  Probably  her  hidden  life,  delicate  face  and 
figure,  the  knowledge  of  her  physical  suffering  and  the  great  love 
she  has  shown  to  these  poor  people,  chiefly  account  for  this  agree- 
able phenomenon. 

JOE.N  SWINTON. 

One  man  of  splendid  powers  in  New  York  City  is  John 
Swinton,  whom  we  saw  in  company  with  Mrs.  Celia  B.  White- 
head, the  bright  little  "dress  reformer,"  whose  articles  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  the  Cloak  and  Dress  Review.  He  left 
the  New  York  Sun  and  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand  doUars 
per  year,  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  working  men  and 
women.  He  is  a  man  fifty-five,  who,  by  reason  of  hair  prema- 
turely white,  is  often  thought  to  be  much  older.  He  wears  a 
black  silk  ca]),  his  face  is  worn  witli  years  of  night  work,  and  his 
black  eyes  are  inscrutable.  In  his  little  office  in  Park  Row,  with 
less  of  elbow-room  than  any  journalist  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
he  writes  John  Swinton' s  Paper ^  and  his  sweet-voiced  wife  opptv- 
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site  answers  letters  and  works  at  the  subscription  list.  She  is 
constantly  with  him,  and  their  mutual  devotion  is  good  to  sol', 
He  asked  us  of  our  work,  and  I  gave  him  a  brief  outline  as  did 
Mrs.  Barnes  of  her  own  beautiful  mi.ssion  for  boys  "up  town.' 
Then  we  told  him  we  wanted  to  know  his  views — as  much  as 
could  be  told  in  a  few  *  minutes.  At  this  he  began,  and  such  a 
cykjpean  talk  as  he  gave  us  I  never  heard.  It  was  Carlyle  and 
Maz/ini  in  one.  Words  were  fairly  dynamited  from  his  lips. 
They  roared  and  rang,  tlry  scorched  and  hi.ssed.  Something  of 
th'j  primal  energy  of  nature  was  in  the  man.  He  brushed  a-^ide 
our  favorite  plans  as  if  they  had  been  butterfly  wings  in  the  lurid 
flame  of  Chicago's  conflagration.  He  rolled  from  that  deep  hhi-: 
chest  his  anathema  inaranatha  against  our  trifling  expcdie:  - 
our  straws  to  stay  Niagara  !  He  volleyed  statistics  of  the  in- 
crease of  pauperism  and  crime  in  New  York,  "a  city  that  gives 
ten  millions  a  year  in  charity  ";  he  tore  down  our  scaffolds  for 
building  and  uprooted  our  levers  for  lifting,  until — as  a  face  may 
be  so  ugly  as  to  seem  positively  handsome  by  the  positivencss  of 
its  quality — his  pessimism  approached  the  sublime.  History  was 
ransacked  from  Constantine  onward  to  show  that  the  year  '89  iu 
any  century  is  the  year  of  fate. 

The  fifth  of  Nehemiah  was  quoted  as  appropriate  reading  for 
the  epoch.  It  had  been  lately  read  at  a  workingraen's  union  and 
they  had  no  idea  what  book  it  came  out  of!  He  told  us  to  go,  as 
he  had  done  last  Sunday,  to  a  district  in  New  York,  which  he 
described,  where  .seven  hundred  thousand  people  are  flung  into 
the  chaos  of  poverty  and  crime  ;  to  watch  the  women  and  little 
children  at  work  for  a  crust,  as  desperately  as  a  drowning  man 
works  for  a  breath,  and  he  said,  '  Anybody  who  can  look  at 
them,  knowing  the  horror  of  their  slime  and  sin,  and  not  cut  his 
own  throat,  is  a  .scoundrel."  I  forebore  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  thus  looked,  and  still  lived  on  !  He  summarized  the  horrors 
of  our  present  situation  thus :  Aggregation  of  the  masses  into 
great  cities  ;  aggregation  of  the  money  in^o  monopolies  ;  workini; 
of  women  and  children  like  beasts  of  burden  ;  "  and  last  of  all, 
nearest  the  devil  of  all,  is  this  danger  (his  voice  was  full  of 
sulphurous  portent  here),  this  workingman,  this  Titan,  this 
monster  of  the  mud-sills,  who  in  other  crises  has  been  but  the 
bond-slave  of  wealth  and  power,  this  giant  witli  tb.e  ua  iid  brain 
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and  hairy  hands,  this  Caliban  has  found  his  Cadmus ;  he  begins 
to  think  ;  he  has  learned  how  to  read — afid  he  is  reading  the 
Police  Gazette  !  " 

When  he  was  a  New  York  boy,  he  said,  but  fifteen  thousand 
papers  were  issued  daily  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
now.  Then,  the  shipping  news  was  the  staple  article,  arousing 
such  questions  as  "  Where  is  Hong-Kong  ?  "  "  Where  is  Rio  de 
Janeiro  ? ' '  Now  the  news  was  of  bursting  bombs  and  monster 
strikes,  and  the  question,  "How  can  I  get  my  hands  upon 
the  throat  of  the  man  who  is  richer  than  I  and  choke  him  to 
death  ?  "  He  shook  his  great  head  and  paused  a  moment  in  the 
tornado  of  his  speech.  I  lifted  a  copy  of /<;//«  Szain/o?i's  Paper 
from  his  desk  and  said,  '  But  here,  my  friend,  is  something  better 
than  the  Police  Gaz'^tlc.  You  at  least  would  help  these  men  to 
a  better  road,  and,  little  as  you  ihink  of  me,  I  would  cool  their 
brains  from  the  alcohol  delirium."  He  dropped  the  splendid 
jeremiad,  smiled  a  radiant  glance  upon  our  quiet  trio,  said,  "I 
was  tired  ;  I  did  not  sleep  last  night.  Am  charmed  to  meet  you 
ladies  ;  delighted  by  much  that  you  have  told  me,"  and  we  shook 
hands  with  him  and  his  gentle  monitor,  and  went  on  our  way 
believing  that  all  of  us,  after  our  fashion,  are  trying  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  poor  old  Humanity's  bewilderment  and  heartache. 

NELSON   SIZER. 

A  most  antithetical  character  to  burly  John  Swinton  is  Nel- 
?oii  St  xr,  for  thirty  years  the  head  examiner  of  Fowler  &  Wells. 
Av  ,.,  ^iorion  had  a  fancy  that  I  should  let  him  know  who  I  was 
when  we  dropped  in  one  day  to  look  at  the  collection  of  casts, 
whereupon  he  proceeded  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  life -long 
studies  of  the  "bumps."  I  told  him  that  mother  always  had  a 
kind  side  for  phrenology,  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  oft-repeated 
remarks  to  me  having  l^een  this:  "You  have  conibativencss 
largely  developed,  my  child."  After  a  fashion  as  cheery  as  John 
"winton  seemed  sad.  Nelson  Sizer  is  the  talker  among  ten  tliou- 
'•l  He  .seems  to  1)e  endowed  with  the  balanced,  or  "  te:npered 
leaperament,"  as  Henr>'  Tuckerman,  the  essayist,  used  to  call  it. 
His  vocabulary  is  boundless,  its  pictorial  quality  exhaustless,  and 
his  anecdotes  many  and  apt.  A  skilled  stenographer  with  a  little 
stenographic  type- writing  machine  sat  near  him  ;  and  as  he  walked 
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back  and  forth,  between  making  his  cranial  observations,  Mr. 
Sizer  had  only  to  speak  his  mind  and  the  swift  click  of  the  ma- 
chine did  all  the  rest.  When  I  told  him  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  letters  received  and  written  at  Rest  Cottage,  he  said,  "  And  do 
you  people  waste  yourselves  on  that  eternal  scratching  ?  It  is  the 
poorest  of  economj-.  You  could  quadruple  your  efficiency  l)y 
dictation."  1  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  could  after  a  life-time  of 
thinking  along  a  pen-holder  leani  to  work  in  this  easier  harness, 
and  he  said,  "  My  own  experience  is  that  twenty  days  of  this  new 
liberty  ^ii.  -r-i--  you  quit  the  other  method  forever  and  a  day." 

'■RANGES  FOLSOM  CLEVELAND. 

During  the  Cleveland  administration  I  attended  a  reception 
given  at  the  White  House  to  the  Woman's  International  Council, 
and  thought  the  President  seemed  somewhat  taken  back  by  the 
invasion  of  such  an  army  of  representative  women,  although  he 
was  all  that  one  could  wish  in  the  way  of  cordiality,  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  wore  her  usual  charming  smile.  I  had  seen  her  when 
she  was  a  school-girl  at  Wells  College,  where  I  went  to  speak  by 
invitation  of  the  lady  principal.  Miss  Smith,  a  life-long  friend  of 
my  sister-in-law,  Mary  B.  Willard.  My  niece,  Katharine  Will- 
ard,  who  was  a  student  there,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
special  friends,  and  lias  received  from  her  at  the  White  House 
many  tokens  of  her  loyal  remembrance  and  affection.  I  spoke 
to  the  young  ladies  at  Wells  College  on  the  duty  that  girls  owe  to 
their  country  as  well  as  themselves  and  the  homes  of  the  future, 
urging  upon  t,hein  the  motto,  ''  A'oblcssc  oblige,''  and  I  remember 
that  ray  niece  and  Miss  Folsom  accompanied  me  in  the  omnil)US 
to  the  railway'  train,  and  .seemed  entirely  sympathetic  with  what 
I  had  said.  Mrs.  Clex'eland  has  written  me  letters  showing  her 
devotion  as  a  Christian  woman  to  what  she  believes  to  be  right, 
and  a.ssuring  me  of  her  steadfast  total  abstinence  principles.  I 
hold  her  in  the  highest  honor  and  regard,  and  believe  that  no 
woman  of  her  age  has  ever  had  it  in  her  power  and  in  her  heart 
to  do  'uore  for  the  sacred  cause  of  temperance.  The  position  of 
a  total  abstainer  in  the  White  House  is,  of  necessity,  a  difficuU 
one,  because  of  the  inevitable  contact  with  the  representatives 
of  other  nations  whose  temperance  ideas  are  even  less  advanced 
than  those  of  our  own  high  officials. 
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THE    BEECIIER    FAMILY. 

When  but  a  school-girl,  the  sense  of  the  worshipful  in  me 
bowed  down  before  the  first  member  of  this  magnificent  family 
that  my  eyes  had  j'et 'beheld;  the  woman  who  had  built  her 
whole  life  into  the  rising  temple  of  woman's  work  and  worth.  I 
looked  for  "  somebody  wonderful  to  behold." 

Catherine  Reecher  was  really  the  first  distingui.shed  woman 
that  I  met.  On  one  of  her  tHps  to  visit  and  inspect  her  favorite 
college  at  Milwaukee,  she  came  to  Kvanston  and  was  the  guest 
(if  my  friend  and  benefactress,  Mrs.  Dr.  Kidder.  I  entered  the 
r'jom  where  I  was  told  she  was,  with  a  feeling  of  appropriate  awe, 
which  was,  however,  soon  dispelled  by  the  wholly  unconven- 
tinnal  manner  of  the  sturdy  little  woman  who  was  putting  on  her 
rubbers  preparatory  to  a  walk.  vShe  seemed  to  me  essentially 
Beecherish,  like  a  lump  of  ore  out  of  the  mine,  not  smelted  in 
!!.e  piill  of  custom  nor  hammered  into  shape  on  the  anvil  of  preju- 
'lice.  To  me  the  Beecher  family  has  always  lived  in  a  \'alhalla 
of  its  own,  and  been  an  original  force,  strong  and  refreshing  as 
Xtiture  herself.  My  parents  were  never  done  talking  al^out  them 
and  holding  them  up  as  examples.-  I  have  improved  every  un- 
forced opportunity  to  meet  the  different  members,  and  have  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  eight  out  of  the  twelve. 

At  Elmira,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  guest  in  the 
well-known  water-cure  conducted  by  the  Gleason  family,  I  met 
Thomas  K.  and  Mrs.  Reecher  in  their  own  home,  and  in  their 
church  at  an  e\'ening  social^le.  Brother  Thomas  ivas  so  genial 
that  I  said  to  his  wife,  "  lie  is  one  of  the  most  affable  men  I  ever 
^aw,  and  yet  I  had  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  moods."  "  Ah, 
well,"  she  answered  in  her  cheer>-  tones,  "you  have  seen  my  bear 
when  his  coat  was  stroked  the  right  way,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  always  my  mother's  hero  beyond 
11  other  men.  His  sermons  were  her  Siniday  reading  in  the  Indc- 
""cndcnt  and  the  Chri<^tian  I'nion  for  many  a  year.  She  never 
saw  him  until  in  one  of  his  last  trips  West  he  came  to  Evanston 
'o  speak,  and  it  grieved  me  that  in  ui}-  absence  she  failed  to  meet 
him  personally,  for  he  never  had  a  wanner  friend  or  one  more 
irueand  .steadfa.st  in  the  night  of  his  great  calamity.  She  would 
not  hear  a  word  against  him,    and  her  sturdy  strength,   when 
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almost  ever>'  one  around  her  wavered,  gave  me  a  new  sense  of  her 
native  force  of  character.  ' 

Mr.  Beecher  was  more  than  an}'  other  man,  a  grown-up  boy. 
It  was  seen  in  his  whole  maimer.  The  .very  way  in  which  he 
would  take  off  that  broad  felt  hat  and  tuck  it  under  the  chair  (jr 
pulpit  as  he  sat  down  ;  the  way  in  which  he  would  push  back  his 
hair  and  drum  with  his  fingers  on  the  chair  arm  ;  the  curious  f(jr- 
getfulness  that  frequently  led  him  to  wear  his  rubbers  into  the 
pulpit  and  stand  up  in  them  to  preach,  showed  the  unpremeditated 
character  of  his  words  and  thoughts.  His  "  I,ectures  to  Young 
Men"  was  one  of  the  first  books  read  by  my  brother  and  nie. 
His  papers  on  Pomology  were  special  pets  with  my  father,  who 
was  as  fond  of  horticulture  as  Beecher  himself. 

In  1876,  by  invitation  of  Mary  A.  Livermore,  I  was  her 
guest  for  a  day  at  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  were  there  as  usual.  I  sat  at  the  same 
table,  but  not  near  enough  to  speak  beyond  the  mere  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  introductions  with  which  I  was  then  for  the  first 
time  honored,  * 

Next  morni.ig,  the  guests  of  the  hotel  all  gathered  in  the 
parlors,  as  the  custom  was,  and  Mr.  Beecher  conducted  family 
prayers.  In  my  pocket  testament  I  find  these  notes,  penciled  at 
the  time : 

Twin  Mountain  House,  August  18,  1876. 

As  usual  Mr.  Beecher  conducted  morning  prayers.  Hon.  William 
Wheeler,  a  worthy  candidate  for  vice-president,  was  present,  also  Mrs. 
Beecher  and  Mrs.  Livermore.  The  exposition  of  Romans  xiv.  and  Hit 
prayer  of  Mr.  Beecher  were  memorable  and  beautiful  and  helpful  to  inv 
soul.  There  was  in  them  so  much  of  breadth,  of  strength  and  gentleness 
In  a  word,  they  had  the  Christ-like  spirit.  He  desired  us  to  ask  questions, 
and  mine  was  on  the  twenty-first  verse,  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor 
to  drink  wine." 

Mr.  Beecher  was  very  earnest  in  his  reply.  "It  is  just  like  this,"  he 
.said  :  "  Suppose  there  is  a  precipice  out  by  a  school-house  where  many  chil 
dren  are  assembled.  Suppose  that  half  way  down  that  precipice  there  is  1 
spring  I  specially  enjoy,  and,  .strong  man  that  I  am,  I  can  go  down  then- 
safely,  by  a  narrow  path,  dangerous  to  many,  but  not  to  me.  vSupjioH" 
that  the  children  are  determined  to  go  down  there  after  me  and  won't 
believe  the  path  is  dangerous  since  they  see  that  I  tread  it  with  impunity. 
Some  of  them  that  try  it  fall  and  break  their  necks  and  others  are  laiiiedi 
for  life.  Now  what  sort  of  a  man,  much  more,  what  sort  of  a  Christian 
should  I  be,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  I  persisted  in  going  down  tbal 
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dangerous  path  ?  Nay  verily,  if  I  have  one  particle  of  magnanimity  of  soul, 
if  I  have  been  at  all  taught  of  Christ,  I  shall  put  a  good,  strong  fence  across 
that  path  and  never  tread  it  any  more.  That's  my  position  on  the  total  ab- 
stinence question  ;  that's  why  I  am,  myself,  a  total  abstainei  and  shall 
always  be  unless  I  take  alcoholic  drinks  by  a  physician's  prescription.  For 
wliy  should  I  insist  on  drinking  wine,  even  if  I  were  fond  of  it  ?  which  I  am 
not.  It  would  do  me  no  special  good,  and  what  I  gain  in  character  by  the 
hal)it  of  studying  the  good  of  others  is  an  incaloulal)le  and  an  eternal  gain." 
Mr.  Beecher  then  went  on  to  say  that  relative  to  the  (juestion  of  going 
to  till'  theater  he  held  the  same  position.  "I  would  like  to  see  Edwin 
Booth,"  he  said;  "I  would  like  to  see  Ristori  and  greatly  would  it  have 
delighted  me  to  watch  Rachel,  but  I  was  never  in  a  theater  in  my  life,  and 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  that  I  never  drink  wine."  He  also  testified 
strongly  against  the  use  of  tobacco  iu  any  form.  I  a.-iked  him  about  speak- 
ing in  a  criticising  way  of  people,  and  his  answer  was  most  noble  ;  I  wish  in 
these  notes  I  could  but  do  it  justice,  the  gist  of  it  was  this :  have  no  rule 
about  it,  but  keep  your  own  heart  so  full  of  loving  kindness  that  the  words 
that  brim  over  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  the  great  meeting  arranged  for  me  in  Plymouth  Church 
by  the  Brooklyn  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  he  pre- 
sided, saying,  just  before  I  came  fonvard,  "  Pardon  me,  if  I  leave 
the  platform  to  sit  beside  my  wife — I  almost  never  get  the  chance 
to  do  so  in  this  church,  you  see;"  and  after  I  had  finished  he 
walked  up  the  steps,  smiling,  and  pointing  toward  me  as  he 
came,  then  turning  to  the  audience,  he  said  in  his  dramatic  way, 
"And  yet — she  can  not  vote  !  Are  n't  you  ashamed,  men,  that 
this  .should  be  ?  " 

I  was  grateful  indeed  to  him  for  thus  clearly  taking  sides  with 
the  sacred  cause  of  women's  enfranchisement — but  then,  he  was 
President  of  the  "American  Woman  Suffrage  A.ssociation  "  away 
liack  in  1870.  I  had  .spoken  as  strongly  as  I  was  able  in  favor 
of  prohibition  as  the  be.st  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  he  .sai(;l  distinctly,  "  Not  a  word  has  been  uttered,  but 
that  we  all  know  to  be  ju.st  and  true  and  right."  This  too 
seemed  natural,  for  was  not  his  very  first  temperance  speech, 
when  he  was  an  Amherst  collegian,  in  favor  of  a  law  against 
the  liquor  traffic  ? 

After  these  two  sermons  in  a  sentence,  he  ])roceeded  to  make 
stich  a  "collection  speech  '"  as  outdid  all  I  ever  heard  elsewhere 
for  wit  and  wisdom.  Of  course  everybody  ".stayed  through" 
;ind  the  baskets^  came  back  actually  full  —  I  have  never  seen 
them  thus  except  on  that  occasion. 
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I  believe  him  to  have  been  in  hearty  accord  with  us  of  the 
white  ribbon  movement,  except  as  he  was  led  away  by  the 
"high-license"  theory,  like  many  another  good,  bnt  deceived 
man  in  New  York,  Brookhn  and  elsewhere. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  iSS6  as  lie  descended 
from  his  pnlpit  after  the  sermon.  Having  heard  in  later  days 
that  he  had  al^jured  his  total  abstinence  principles,  I  went  to 
him  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Beecher,  I  am  denying  what  the  papers  say  about 
your  drinking  wine  and  ale  —  that  is  what  you  expect  of  me  I 
hope?" 

He  smiled,  shook  hands  cordially  and  answered  as  the  throiii; 
pressed  upon  him,  "Yes,  you  are  right — I  stand  where  I  always 
did,  but  I  have  no  harsh  word  for  my  brethren  in  the  ministry 
who  do  not  sec  as  I  do."  This  was  his  testimony  the  last  time  I 
c\er  heard  his  kindly  \oice  and  it  outweighs  all  testimony  uttered 
against  him. 

I  did  not  agree  with  his  theology,  but  all  the  same  I  bought 
and  read  his  "  Sermons  on  Kvolution  "  and  extracted  any  amcnnit 
of  spiritual  nutriment  therefrom  for  my  .soul's  growth.  By  tlic 
.same  token  I  do  not  live  upon  theology,  but  "by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  while  I  glory  in  .the  great  men  who,  in  the 
name  gf  exact  science,  defend  that  formulation  of  the  faith 
which  my  orthodox  home  cherished,  in  which  I  was  trainud 
and  from  which  I  shall  never  depart,  I  can  cherish  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  too,  and  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my  life  if  I  were  .sure 
that  I  loved  Christ  as  well  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  a  most  inconvenient  capacity  for  seeing 
both  sides — hence,  men  of  electrotyped  nature  called  him  incon- 
sistent. He  was  not  "  all  of  a  piece  "  like  certain  accurate  and 
exact  minds,  hence  whoever  sentenced  him  on  the  evidence  of  any 
single  sentence  he  had  uttered  was  sure  to  do  him  wrong.  Per- 
haps the  most  salient  instance  of  this  is  that  one  about  ' '  Bread 
and  water  "  so  often  and  .so  absurdly  quoted  to  prove  him  an  aris- 
tocrat and  the  enemy  of  wage-workers.  But  to  reason  thus  is 
to  make  a  pyramid  stand  on  its  apex,  for  the  whole  body  of  divin- 
ity that  his  character  and  words  have  given  to  the  world  is  one 
that  glorifies  work  as  a  sacrament  and  makes  ' '  the  reign  of  the 
common  people  "  essential  to  the  world's  redemption. 
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"  He  had  his  faults  "  ;  yes,  so  he  had— Hke  all  the  greatest 
and  best  souls  —  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  greatest ; 
but,  somehow,  like  my  dear  old  motl^pr  I  dearly  love  to  praise 
him  —  he  has  been  blamed  so  much  ! 

Genius  would  rather  go  and  tell  its  story  to  the  whole  world 
than  to  an  individual.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  its  univer- 
sality than  this.  Poets  and  heroes  always  take  the  human  race 
into  their  confidence — and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  race  let 
it  be  said,  that  confidence  is  not  abused  !  "The  great,  but  scep- 
tered  sovereigns  who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns,"  the 
mighty  men  of  whom  ' '  the  world  talks  while  they  sleep, ' '  have 
loved  the  world,  bemoaned  it  and  believed  in  it.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  one  of  these. 

An  ceolian  harp  is  in  my  study  window  as  I  write.  It  seems 
to  me  the  fittest  emblem  of  him  who  has  gone  to  live  elsewhere 
and  left  our  world  in  some  sense  lonely.  The  compass  of  its 
diapason  is  vast  as  the  scope  of  his  mind  ;  its  tenderness  deep  as 
his  heart ;  its  pathos  thrilling  as  his  sympathy  ;  its  aspiration 
triumphant  as  his  faith.  Like  him  it  is  attuned  to  every  faintest 
breath  of  the  great  world-life,  and  like  his,  its  voice  searches  out 
tlie  innermost  places  of  the  human  spirit.  Jean  Paul  says  of  the 
iL'ulian  harp,  that  it  is,  like  nature,  "passive  before  a  divine 
breath  ' '  and  in  him  who  has  gone  from  us  there  was  this  ele- 
mental receptivit}'  of  God.  Other  natures  have  doubtless  devel- 
oped  that  God-consciousness  which  is  the  sum  of  all  perfections, 
to  a  degree  as  wonderful  as  Mr.  Beecher  did,  but  what  other,  in 
our  time,  at  least,  has  been  en  rapport  so  perfect  with  those  about 
him  that  they  could  share  with  him  this  blissful  consciousness  to 
a  degree  as  great  ?  John  Henry  Newman  says,  ' '  To  God  must 
be  ascribed  the  radiation  of  genius. ' '  No  great  character  of  whom 
I  can  think  illustrates  that  most  unique  and  felicitous  phrase  so 
clearly  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  His  was  the  great,  radiating  spirit 
of  our  nation  and  our  age.  For  fifty  3'ears  his  face  shone,  his 
tones  vibrated,  his  pen  was  electric  with  the  sense  of  a  divine  pres- 
ence, not  for  his  home  only,  not  for  his  church  or  his  nation,  but 
for  Christendom.  He  radiated  all  that  he  absorbed  and  his  capa- 
cious nature  was  the  reeervoir  of  all  that  is  best  in  books,  art,  and 
life.  But  as  fuel  turns  to  fire,  and  oil  to  light,  so  in  the  laboratory 
of  his  brain,  the  raw  materials  of  history,  poetry  and  science  were 
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wrought  over  into  radiant  and  radiating  forces  which  warmed  and 
illumined  human  souls.  Plymouth  Church  was  the  most  h(jinc- 
like  place  that  could  be  nau^pd  ;  its  pulpit  a  glowing  fireside  ever 
ready  to  cheer  the  despondent  and  warm  those  hearts  the  world 
had  chilled.  No  man  ever  spoke  so  often  or  wrote  so  much  whose 
classic,  historic,  and  poetical  allusions  were  so  few,  but  the  potency 
of  every  good  thing  ever  learned  by  him  who  was  an  insatiable 
student  of  nature  and  an  omnivorous  reader  of  books,  was  all 
wrought,  in  the  alembic  of  his  memory,  into  new  forms  and  com- 
binations. He  intersphered  so  perfectly  with  the  minds  and 
hearts  about  him,  that  he  seemed  to  them  a  veritable  possession. 
The  interpenetrative  character  of  his  mind  has  not  been  matched, 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  that  doubly  dowered  phenomenon — a 
great  brain  mated  to  a  heart  as  great.  This  royal  gift  of  Sym- 
pathy enabled  him  to  make  all  lives  his  own  ;  hence,  he  so  tnider- 
stood  as  to  have  charity  for  all.  As  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
said,  "  If  we  knew  each  other  better,  it  would  not  be  to  love  each 
other  less."  It  was  because,  in  human  measure,  our  great  friend 
"  knew  what  was  in  man  "  that  men  so  loved  him. 

"What  I  aspired  to  l3e 
And  was  not.  comforts  me," 

is  the  sweet  song  in  minor  key  that  everj^  heart  has  sometime 
sung.  Our  friend  knew  these  aspirations  better  than  any  other 
preacher  of  his  time,  and  spoke  out  frankly  of  them  to  his 
brother  men.  Since  Terence  uttered  the  words,  no  life  has  echoed 
them  so  roundly  as  this  life  now  transplanted  to  the  skies,  "  I  am 
human  and  whatever  touches  humanity  touches  me."  For  this 
reason  he  was  born  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist  and  a  reformer. 
We  read  of  "  epoch-making  books,"  but  here  was  an  epoch-mak- 
ing character. 

Goethe  said  that  when  any  one  did  a  great  deed,  the  world 
at  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  him  from  ever  doing 
another.  The  demands  of  a  personal  nature  that  come  to  ever>- 
person  of  the  least  achievement — demands  for  "inflooence,"  a.s 
the  lamented  Nasby  taught  us  to  say  ;  for  letters,  autographs,  and 
"situations,"  were  what  this  greatest  of  the  Gennans  meant. 
Emerson  says  in  tones  of  pathos,  "Why  should  we  desecrate 
noble  and  beautiful  souls  by  intruding  on  them  ?  "  Why  should 
we,  indeed  ?     If  we  will  but  leave  them  free,  they  will  last  longer 
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and  accomplish  more  in  those  great  Hues  of  thought  and  action 
that  they  and  we  both  have  at  heart.  1  was  sorry  that  Charles 
Sumner  said  to  Julia  Ward  Howt — if  indeed  he  did  so  say,  as  was 
reported — when  she  came  to  hiui  for  help  in  the  care  of  a  poor 
ne^ro,  "  Madam,  I  am  trying  to  lift  up  a  race,  do  not  ask  me  to 
take  my  time  for  individuals."  I  do  not  think  that  Henry  Ward 
Ikecher  would  ever  have  said  that,  but  we  can  ourselves  defend 
the  magnanimous  souls  who  like  him  seem  to  have  no  weapons 
of  self-defense  from  those  constant  interruptions  and  personal 
demands  which  j-ield  but  little  in  the  way  of  valual)le  results,  and 
thus  leave  them  free  to  live  thei/  own  lives  and  work  out  their  own 
threat  destinies,  helped  by  our  prayers,  our  love  for  them,  our  faith 
in  their  sincerity  and  their  success.  How  often  have  I  said  this 
in  my  heart  of  some  among  my  elect  circle  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
with  the  inspiration  of  this  one  thought  more  :  "  If  ever  I  reach 
your  level  in  this  or  any  world,  I  shall  find  my.self  face  to  face 
with  you  by  the  law  of  spiritual  gravitation,  and  shall  need  no 
uote  of  introduction." 

HARRIET  BEKCIIER  STOWE. 


It  is  stated  by  those  who  are  informed,  that  except  the  Bible 
no  book  ever  written  has  had  a  circulation  so  boundless  as  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin."  Translated  into  a  score  of  languages,  issued 
in  a  hundred  different  editions,  scattered  as  far  as  printer's  ink 
lias  ever  gone,  that  mother-hearted  book  has  been  one  of  Christ's 
evangels  to  humanity. 

On  our  return  (October  22,  18S7)  from  the  Connecticut  \V. 
C.  T.  IT.  Convention,  at  Bridgeport,  Anna  Gordon  and  I  avpHjii 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  received  through  the  kindnes.-,  ui 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Parsons,  of  Hartford,  to  grasp  the  hand  that  wrote  the 
matchless  book.  We  drove  to  her  pleasant  home  on  F'armington 
street,  in  the  elegant  city  of  Hartford.  Mark  Twain's  home  is 
within  a  stone's  throw,  so  is  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  ;  while 
Judge  John  Hooker  and  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  his  wife,  are 
but  a  few  blocks  distant. 

An  autumnal  chromo  in  maple  stood  before  the  door  of  a 
tasteful,  lilac-colored  wooden  house  of  medium  size,  with  porch 
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()\cr  the  fioat,  and  oUl-fahhi(jiii.(l  lialhvay  through  the  centre. 
Three  well-to-tlo  cats,  one  yellow,  one  tortoise,  one  black,  and 
all  handsome,  had  dij^jnified  positions  on  the  walk,  the  porch,  anil 
the  rug  beiore  the  door. 

The  bell  was  ]ironiptly  answered  by  a  plump  colored  maid 
who  evinced  uncertainty  as  to  the  wher'^abouts  of  her  mistress. 
A  voice  from  upstairs  called  out,  "  I  am  at  home — I  ^?w  at  home," 
and  we  were  shown  i:ito  a  ])leasant  study  with  book -cases,  easy- 
chairs,  ^vriting-ta])le,  and  many  ])hotoj!:ra])hs,  the  largest  beinj; 
f)f  Henry  Ward  Heecher,  evidently  taken  just  before  his  last  ill- 
ness, the  hair  snow-while. 

A  little  woman  entered,  seventy-five  years  old,  decidedly' 
undersized,  and  weighing  less  than  a  hundred  poinids.  She  was 
very  simplj'  attired  in  a  dress  of  black  and  white  check,  with 
linen  collar  and  small  brooch,  her  hair,  which  had  once  h  mi 
brown,  hung  flufFdy  upon  a  broad  brow  and  was  bound  by  a  I 
ribbon  in  front  and  gathered  in  a  low  knot  behind.  Her  n.... 
long  and  straight,  her  eyes  are  dimmed  by  years,  her  mouth  is 
large,  and  with  the  long,  Beecher  lip,  ful^  of  the  pathos  of  human- 
ity's mystical  estate. 

This  is  what  Time  has  left  of  the  immortal  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.     She  greeted  us  with  cordial  hand  and  voice  and  smile. 

"On  a  Wisconsin  farm,  away  back  in  the  fifties,  I  read  Un- 
cle Tom,  and  have  always  dreamed  that  some  day  I  .':.hould  see 
its  author,"  was  my  inane  remark. 

"  Nobody  is  so  much  surprised  about  Uncle  Ton.  as  I  am," 
she  replied.  "I  first  intended  to  ^vrite  two  or  thre.-  numbers, 
and  when  I  got  going  could  not  stop," 

"The  world  now  knows  that  your  pen  was  divinely  guided," 
I  said.  "  Do  you  not  believe  that  pens  and  voices  are  constrained 
from  on  high  ?  " 

She  smiled,  nodded  her  head,  and  made  a  most  duloet  remark 
to  the  following  effect: 

"  You  have  written  a  very  valuable  book  yourself,  '  How  to 
Win.'  I  have  it  on  my  mantel-shelf  upstairs,  I  want  all  our  girls 
to  read  it." 

"  I  little  thought  that  anything  ever  done  by  me  would  win 
such  words  of  praise  from  the  most  distinguished  of  my  country- 
women," was  my  grateful  reply,  at  which  she  smiled  and  said: 
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"Oh  !  you  arc  doiii};  and  saying  more-  valuable  things  than 
you  know." 

Her  jiraise  was  sweet,  but  I  had  grace  given  me  to  change 
the  subject. 

"  It  does  nic  good  to  hear  that  you  are  a  remarkable  pedes- 
trian," I  said.     Her  glance  kindled. 

"Indeed,  I  am,  I  learned  that  long  ago  at  a  water-cure," 
she  answered  ;  "  I  go  out  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon, making  from  five  to  .seven  miles  daily.  If  I  am  not  feeling 
well  I  can  usuall>-  walk  it  off,  or  if  not,  I  .sleep  it  off,  going  to 
bed  by  eight  o'clock." 

"Do  you  go  walking  alone?"  I  said,  admitting  that  "for 
my  ])art,  I  wanted  '  a  friend  in  my  retreat  to  whom  I  might  whis- 
])er  solitude  is  sweet.'  " 

"  But  I  can  not  have  it  so,  and  though  I  would  jirefer  com- 
pany, I  go  alone,"  she  answered,  adding,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Parsons' 
query,  that  she  "was  in  excellent  health,  never  better." 

Speaking  of  her  brother  Henry's  lectures,  she  said,  "That 
profile  is  like  him — it  has  his  u])lift  glance.  The  lull-faced  one  I 
do  not  like.  I  think  the  ])hotogra])her  must  have  been  llattering 
him,  hoping  to  get  a  good  impression,  and  nothing  made  him  so 
cross  as  that." 

She  told  us  that  her  ' '  twin  daughters  kept  the  house  and 
would  not  let  her  do  a  thing,  which  was  as  well,  since  they  knew 
how  she  wanted  everything  done.''  She  .showed  us  a  charming 
photograph  of  her  grand.son,  saying,  "  He  is  so  hand.some  that 
he  is  not  vain,  and  the  way  of  it  is  this  :  he  has  heard  him.self 
called  handsome  .sitice  his  earliest  recollection  and  thinks  it  is 
some  quality  l)elonging  to  all  boys."  , 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  have  told  us  that  '  whatever  ought  to 
happen  will  happen  '  and  as  everybody  ought  to  be  beautiful, 
doubtless  some  day  everybody  will  be." 

"We  can  not  dictate  to  God,"  she  answered  earnestly,  "  but 
we  know  He  desires  that  we  shall  all  "have  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness."' 

I  told  her  of  my  dear  old  mother,  "Saint  Courageous,"  to 
whom  she  sent  her  love,  adding,  "  I  love  everybody  ;  as  1  walk 
alone  in  the  fields  and  along  the  streets,  meeting  many  who  speak 
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a  friendly  word  to  nic.  1  rejoice  to  think  how  much  1  love  them, 
and  cv(?rv  creature  that  God  lias  made." 

I  re])eated  this  verse  from  one  of  lier  poems: 

"  It  lies  around  us  like  a  tloud, 
A  world  we  do  not  sie  ; 
Vet  the  swei-t  dosing  of  an  eye 
May  bring  us  there  to  be," 

and  told  her  'now  in  hours  of  i;rief  tlie  ])oeni  had  comforted  my 
heart.  At  this  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  sayini',  earnestlj',  "GcxI 
help  yoa,  (iod  l)e  w'th  you."  I  kissed  the  dear,  old,  wrinkled 
hand  that  in  its  stren^^th  had  written  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "'  ;  sin 
jT^ave  a  kind  good-])y  to  each  of  us,  and  we  went  our  way.s — to 
meet  "  some    weet  day,  by  and  by,''  in  heaven. 

I)i:ACf)X    WrM.AKI). 

VVhen  working' in  the  revival  with  Mr.  Moody  in  Chicai,^, 
January,  I'^^jy,  1  niet  lor  the  first  time  Deacon  L.  A.  Willard,  , 
well-known  leader  for  many  years  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  My  wiU\ 
Irish  friend,  Mrs.  Kate  McCrowan,  s])oke  to  me  of  him  first,  aiiil 
said.  "  If  you  wish  to  be  forever  a  laxorite  of  this  lovely  oM 
gentleman,  yon  nuist  res])ond  to  the  {juestion  he  will  be  sure  in 
ask,  namely,  What  sin.nle  pa.ssage  of  vScripture  contains  witliiii 
it  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  ?  you  nuist  sjjcak  up  brightly  and 
say,  'Acts  x  :43.'  and  there  is  nothing  that  he  will  not  do  for 
you  from  that  time  forth." 

He  was  one  of  the  loveliest  old  men  in  face,  manner  and  s])iril 
that  I  ever  saw.  His  whole  .soul  was  ab.sorbed  in  his  own  methnd 
of  presenting  the  plan  of  salvatif  n,  which  he  did  with  reuiark- 
able  clearness  and  efiiciency.  lie  has  doul)tlcss  ])cen  the  means 
of  the  conversion  of  more  persons  than  the  entire  mend)ership  oi 
an  average  church  can  show  for  all  its  work  in  any  given  year, 
])erhaps  in  several  years.  At  this  lime  1  was  intensely  stirred  I'v 
the  desire  and  purpo.se  that  my  brother  slionld  be  converted  ovi.r 
again,  for  although  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  started  in  tli^ 
Christian  life,  had  grachiated  in  theology  at  twenty-five,  and 
become  Presiding  iClder  of  the  Denver  District,  Colorado,  i 
tvveutv-.seven,  he  had  some  years  after  that  seemed  to  fall  aw;p 
from  his  allegiance,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  our  hearts  was  that 
lie  should  return  to  thcvShepherd  and  Bishop  of  his  soul,  and  oi 
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all  our  souls.  I  had  told  Mr.  Moody  of  this,  and  urged  his  help, 
hut  he  answered,  "  I  am  so  i)reoccu])ied  that  I  can  not  see  indi- 
vidual cases, 'but  I  will  pray  for  yon  and  you  must  work  and 
pray.''  Just  then  I  made  the  acciuaintanee  of  this  dear  patriarch. 
Deacon  Willard,  and  told  him  all  my  heart  about  my  brother, 
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hci;guig  hnn  not  to  go  at  hr.si  on  a  religions  mission,  but  to  ea 
upon  him  as  a  friend  and  a  possible  relative.  My  brother,  like 
my  lather,  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  annals  of  his  family, 
and  ilelightcil  to  read  'lie  Willard  Memoir,  the  nistor\oi  Dublin. 
\.  H.,  with  which  his  great-grandialher.  Rev.  ICliJah  Willard, 
uMs  so  long  c(»niRcted,  the  History  of  Marlborough,  N.  IL,  and 
indeed  every  ,scni])  that  he  eould  learn  touching  his  lineage  was 
sc(hilonsl\-  trea-^ured.  On  the  contrary.  Deacon  Willard  .seemed 
|m  (  are  ver\-  little  about  all  this,  but,  as  he  said,  he  had  "learned 
111  angle  skillfully  for  .souls."'  <^H)ing  to  ni\-  brother's  editorial 
>;inctum  at  a  time  when  I  told  him  he  would  be  most  likely  not 
!>  be  preoccupied,  the  Deacon  talked  up  ancestry  with  great 
pu'it,  told  m\-  brother  he  believed  they  were  related,  that  he  had 
no  .son  him.self  and  as  my  brother  had  not  long  since  lost  his 
miller,  lu'  proposed  tiiey  .should  "club  together  and  make  believe 
lulier  and  son."'  So  with  much  bright  and  genial  talk,  he  threw 
his  arm  over  nu-  brother's  broad  shoulders  and  .said,  "  I.,et  u.s  go 
:<>  lunch,  Willard,  and  talk  this  matter  over  more  ;it  length."  vSo 
I'  hegan  and  the  rest  of  the  stor>-  is  told  in  tin-  priceless  letter 
which  I  preserve  ui  my  di'ar  old  friend's  handwriting.  We 
krirred  thiil  we  w  'v  riTillx  cousins  at  two  removes,  but  1  am  sure 
we  shall  be  nearer  n\'  kin  than  th.at  wlu-u  we  meet  in  the  Celes- 
tial Mansion,  to  which,  as  I  believe,  th.'it  gentle  old  hand  was 
(iod's  instrument  to  open  the  wa\-  for  one  we  lo\-e<l  -o  well. 

W.M.T    WIIITM-AN. 

One  Chri.stm;.  ■  I  was  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ilannal'.  Whitall 
Smith,  where  I  have  met  niaii\'  most  interesting  literary  i)eo])le 
al  her  "hobby  i)arties,"  which  are  a  witty  invention  of  her 
gifted  husband,  herself  or  her  ingenious  children,  I  do  not 
know  which,  the  plan  being  to  have  some  person  of  distinction 
111  a  particular  line  ol  literary,  moral  or  religious  activity,  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  evening.  I-iacli  of  these  persons 
hriiigs  out  his  or  her   hobby,  and  paces  it  up  and  down  before 
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the  group,  after  which  any  other  person  has  a  rijjht  to  ride  npnii 
it,  if  so  disposed.  This  results  in  a  really  charminj;  and  informal 
convejsation,  followitig  the  brief  s])ecial  disquisitfon,  and  is  the 
most  enjoyable  home  entertaiinnent  I  ever  attended. 

Finally  the  sni^.uestion  was  made,  "  Why  not  ask  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  lives  jnst  across  here  in  Camden?  let  us  see  him  for 
ourselves  ;  ''  and  the  invitatioii  went.  In  due  process  of  time, 
there  apjjeared  on  the  scene  a  man  about  seventj-  years  of  a;^;i', 
attired  in  gray,  from  his  soft  gray  overnat  to  his  old-fashioned 
gray  mittens,  with  sparse  gray  hair,  kind,. twinkling  gray  eyes, 
and  russet  apple  cheeks,  the  mildest,  most  modest  and  sii'.iple- 
hearted  man  I  ever  saw.  It  almost  seenied  as  if  a  grand  old  oak 
had  opened  suddenl}-  and  turned  the  good,  gray  poet  kuxse  upmi 
the  world.  He  is  the  farthest  possible  from  being  leonine  in 
aspect  or  intent.  He  has  no  ends  to  serve,  no  place  to  hold  in 
conversation,  nothing  to  gain  or  lose.  He  is  the  soul  of  geniality 
and  seems  never  better  pleased  than  when  others  are  talking  and 
he  is  .seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  gazing  reflectively  into  the 
glowing  grate.  But  if  you  talk  of  Nature  and  her  shy  ways,  he 
is  at  home.  I  remember  his  look  of  amused  surprise  when  some- 
one mentioned  the  title  of  one  of  his  books,  "  The  Wake  Rol)in," 
and  he  told  us  John  Ikirroughs,  who  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of 
spiritual  son  to  Whitman,  had  suggested  it.  I  .said,  "  I  did  not 
ktiow  what  a  Wake  Robin  was,  unless  it  was  a  bird — they  u.sed 
to  wake  me  early  at  Forest  Home  in  olden  days" — when,  behold, 
the  mild  old  man  informed  me  gently  that  it  was  a  ilower !  He 
did  not  like  to  talk  alxnit  his  books  and  .seemed  to  nie  as  a  h'.nit- 
ing  hoiuid  lying  at  full  length  on  the  rug  before  the  lire,  oontent 
and  (juiet,  tmtil  some  reference  is  made  to  horses,  huuting-lujrns 
and  guns,  when  it  rises  up,  intent,  alert,  electrified  with  activity. 
So  the  conunon  hum  and  talk  seemed  quieting  to  leather  Walt, 
but  when  Thoreau  or  Burroughs  were  referred  to.  cjt  a  (ptotatin'i 
given  Irom  Wordsworth,  Thomson,  or  some  dear  Xatme-kn-er,  tlie 
kindly  eyes  beamed  upon  us  with  joy,  and  .some  jMthy  sentenn., 
clean-cut  enough  to  be  a  proverb,  fell  from  his  lips.  \\  hat  lie 
reallj'  is  I  do  not  know.  I  only  tell  about  him  as  he  was  to  nie, 
and  his  sense  of  God,  Nature  and  Human  Brotherhood  struck  nie 
as  having  been  raised  t(j  such  a  power,  and  fused  in  such  a  white 
heat  of  devotion,  that  they  made  the  man  a  genius. 
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CAPTAIN  PRATT  AND  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Captain  Pratt  is  a  man  six  feet  iia  height,  and  every  inch  a 
soldier.  His  great,  well-balanced  head,  dauntless  profile,  and 
kindly  smile  predict  the  qualities  of  a  born  leader.  A  native 
of  New  York  state,  reared  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  of  Methodist 
parentage  and  training,  but  a  Presbyterian  by  reason  of  his  wife's 
preference,  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  as  a  muscular 
Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Joining  the  Union  forces  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  oud)reak  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant in  the  regular  army  iii  1867,  and  assigned  to  a  post  in  the  far 
'Vest.  From  that  time  he  studied  the  Indian  question  at  first 
hand,  and  he  has  become  an  expert,  not  excelled  in  all  the  nation. 
Later  on.  when  his  pre-eminent  nbility  as  an  Indian  civilizer  came 
to  be  known,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  captured  "hostiles  "  in 
Florida,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  found  and  conduct  an  Indian  school  there.  His 
''views  "  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words  : 

'There  are  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Indians 
in  the  United  vStatcs.  and  there  are  twenty  seven  hundred  coun- 
ties. I  would  divide  them  up,  in  the  propi  or  of  about  nine 
Indians  to  a  county,  and  find  them  homes  and  work  among  our 
people  ;  that  would  solve  the  knotty  problem  in  three  years'  time, 
?ind  there  would  be  no  more  an  "  Indian  Question."  It  is  folly 
to  handle  them  at  arms-length  ;  we  should  absor1>  them  into  (jur 
national  life  for  their  own  good  and  ours.  It  is  wicked  to  .stand 
them  up  as  targets  for  sharp-.ihooters.  The  Indians  are  ju.st  like 
otlicrmen,  onl\-  minus  their  environment.  Take  a  new-boni  baby 
from  fhe  arms  of  a  cultivated  white  woman,  and  give  it  to  the 
nurture  of  a  Zulu  woman  in  AtVica  ;  take  the  Zulu's  baby  away 
from  her  and  give  it  to  the  cnltivaLed  white  woman.  Twenty-five 
vears  later  yon  would  have  a  white  savage  in  Africa,  and  a  black 
scholar,  gentleman,  and  Christian  in  America.  .  This  shaqily, 
illustrates  what  I  mean.  We  can,  by  planting  the  Indians  among 
us,  make  educated  and  industrious  citizens  of  them. 

"The  Indians  are  naturally  religious,  an  infidel  is  to  them 
an  unknown  quantity.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  familiarize  their 
reverent  minds  willi  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Sun- 
day-school and  prayer-meeting  are  the  best  proof  of  their  readiness 
to  take  on  Christianity  ;  their  testimonies  are  full  of  earnestness 
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rind  genuine  religious  fervor.      If  I  have  a  strong  point  as  their  , 
friend,  it  is  my  intense  confidence  in  the  hoHness  of  hard  work  ; 
the  sanitary  and  ethical  jMtwer  of  a  useful  occupation.     Indians, 
as  otiier  people,  like  to  be  independent,  and  to  do  this  they  nuist 
earn  money. 

"Mow  do  your  scholars  stand  upon  the  temperance  and 
tobacco  fiuestion?"  was  my  natural  query. 

'■  We  are  a  section  of  the  millennium,  as  I  can  prove,"  replied 
tlie  Captain  with  pardi)nal)le  pride.  "  In  my  nine  years  upon  lliis 
hill  I  have  had  thirteen  hundred  ])upils — eight  hundred  of  tlieiii 
>  oung  men.  Intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco  from  the  first  are 
represented  to  them  as  unhealihful,  uncleanly,  and  wasteful,  and 
the}'  are  expected  and  required  to  give  them  up.  Except  once  at 
■A  county  fair,  where  whisky-sellers  tempted  my  boys  to  go  behind 
the  cattle-sheds  and  drink,  and  where  three  of  them  yielded,  I 
have  not  in  nine  years  had  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  among 
them.  Considering  the  utter  lack  of  training  and  the  universal 
tobacco  heredity,  I  consider  this  remarkable.  We  furnish  them 
very  simple  food,  insist  uj^on  strict  personal  cleanliness,  and  our 
young  people  readily  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  usages." 

"  We  keep  them  moving,"  said  the  Captain  as  we  passed 
from  shop  to  siiop,  in  this  great,  hunnning  hive  of  industry," 
and  they  have  no  time  for  homesickness,  none  for  mischief,  none 
for  regret. ' ' 

"  Are  the  girls  as  smart  as  the  boys  ?  "  was  my  ever- recur- 
ring question. 

"  Every  bit,  rather  quicker- witted  on  the  wliole,"  was  Cap- 
tain Pratt's  reply.  , 

"  The  history  of  the  Indians  as  set  forth  in  books  is  a  bundle 
of  falsehoods,"  he  .said.  "  The}-  are  like  other  people,  and,  un- 
provoked ))}•  outrage  and  injustice,  behave  far  more  peaceably 
than  the}-  get  credit  for." 

"  Better  to  cajjture  them  by  love,  uniform  them  in  blue,  and 
kill  them  with  kindness  than  to  send  out  our  own  boys  in  blue  to 
be  killed  by  them."  was  my  grateful  commentary,  Anna  and  I 
both  talked  to  them  of  temjierance,  and  the}-  ai)])lauded  heartih' 

When  Prohibitionists  ccjme  into  ])o\ver  tin.'}-  will,  if  tlicv  do 
not  get  dizzy  on  the  heights,  do  thr  Indians  a  .sovereign  favor 
h\  making  Captain  Pratt  vSecretary  of  the  Interior. 
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.'ind  gwmiae  religious  fervor.      Ifl  have  a  strong  point  as  tlKU| 
iritMid,  I'  .-s  rny  ititenj<e  (Xfiiliclciicc  in  tlie  hohrji..-;.  of  hard  Wdrk  ; 
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'   [lo\y  do  yor.r  ;--.:iK>lars  stand   upon  the  teniperauce  and- 
l.'Cjacco  question '"  \va.>  my  natural  tjuery. 

"  We  are  a  section  ollhe  niillennium,  as  I  can  pr  :/;■-,,"  replied 
the  Captain  witit  pard-MUabie  pride.  "  In  n^y  nine  years  upon  this 
hill  T  have  had  thirteen  hundred  pupils — eight  hundred  of  them 
>'oung  men.  Inroxicatiug  liquohs  and  tobaceo  from  the  first  are 
representtxl  to  thv-nj  ,iS  uuliealthfnl,  nneleatih  .  and  wasteful  ivA 
they  are  expected  and  required  to  give  them  up.  Except  once  at 
a  county  fair,  where  whisky-sellers  tempted  my  boys  to  go  behind 
the  cattle-sheds  and  driiik.  and  where  three  of  thern  yielded,  i 
have  not  in  nine  years  had  a  srugle  case  of  drunkenness  among 
them.  Considering  the  utter  lack  of  training  and  the  universal 
tobacco  hei edit} ,  I  cou.sider  thir>  remarkaldc.  We  furnish  them, 
very  -im]'>le  food,  insist  upon  strict  personal  <"leanliness,  and  our 
youuy,  people  readily  fall  in  with  the  ))revailing  usages." 

"  We  keep  them  moving,"  said  the  Captain  as  we  pisstd 
from  shop  to  shop,  in  tliis  great,  humming  hive  of  industry," 
and  they  have  no  liuie  for  homesickness,  none  for  mischieli,  noiii 
for  regret-" 

'■  Are  the  girls  as  smart  as  the  boys  ;'  '  \\"is  my  ever  ivcur- 
ring  qaeslion. 

"  Kven,'  b,'-,  ri'i.ber  (]ui'^ker-\\itled  on  the  whole,"  ■  .-•  Cap- 
tain Pratt's  reply.  , 

'■  The  histc'ry  of  the  Indians  asset  forth  in  books  is  u  bundle 
of  false  iu'ods,"  he  .said.       'The}-  are  like  other  people,  an 
•pro\'oked  ^'y  outrage  and  injustic^'e,  behavi-   far  more  j^'    .xapi; 
than  they  get  cndit  for." 

"  Better  to  cai)tr.vt'  Uura  Ijy  love,  unifonr  theni  in  !,■  «:.,; 
kill  thetn  with  kindness  than  to  .send  otit  our  own  boys  it:  .".wto 
be  killed  by  !lito,'  was  my  grateful  comnitnlary.  Am:  >  d^^  I 
both  talked  to  them  of  Lemperance,  and  they  .-q-'plauded  ■  •:.  .-itily. 
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JOSEPH   COOK. 

The  nineteenth  centur>'  has  its  kings — not  the  puppets  of  a 
succession,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  but  monarchs  rul- 
ing in  their  own  right,  and  defenders  of  the  faith  by  force  of 
intellect,  variety  of  knowledge,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  Him 
whose  mo-to  is,  Come,  let  us  reason  together,  and  whose  symbol 
is  the  lighted  torch  of  truth  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

First  among  these  to-day  stands  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston. 
The  record  he  has  made  in  the  last  few  years  has  no  parallel  in 
history.  When  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  Cincinnati,  in  November  of  1875,  probably  there  was  not  a 
delegate  among  us  all  who  had  ever  heard  of  him.  He  began  his 
residence  in  Boston  the  year  of  tlie  crusade,  as  pastor  of  a  small 
Congregational  church.  In  the  winter  of  1875  he  was  invited  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city,  to  speak  briefly,  on  Monday  of  each 
week,  at  its  noon  prayer-meeting.  This  is  the  day  when  most  de- 
nominations hold  ministers'  meetings,  and  the  ministers  of  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  were  wont  to  adjourn  in  time  for  this  noon  meet- 
ing. In  them  this  Christian  scholar  had  audience  fit  but  few. 
They  were  no  less  delighted  than  astonished  by  his  art  of  put- 
ting things.  The  results  of  the  latest  German,  English,  and 
American  scholarship  on  the  more  important  and  difficult  topics 
concerning  the  relation  of  religion  and  science  were  the  things  he 
put,  and  precisely  those  concerning  which  they  most  desired  to 
hear.  Soon  the  audience  was  so  large  that  it  removed  to  Tremont 
Temple,  and  now,  during  the  ' '  Monday  L,ecture  Course, "  "  the 
busiest  hour  of  the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  the  seats  and  stand- 
ing-room of  that  immense  auditorium  are  fully  occupied. " 

But  what  has  this  man  of  royal  intellect  and  profound  learn- 
ing  set  himself  to  prove  ?  Meeting  the  skepticism  of  science  with 
its  own  "  scientific  method,"  he  proves  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall 
live  again ;  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself;  "  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life ' '  ;  and  that  those  who  ultimately  persist  in 
sin  shall  be  shut  out  "from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power. ' ' 

These  matchless  themes  Joseph  Cook  handles  with  a  logic 
unequaled  save  by  his  pathos,  and  a  wit  unmatched  save  by  his 
rhetoric.     But  he  does  not  stop  here.     Even  as  pure  mathematics 
86 
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must  be  the  basis  of  mathematics  appUed,  so  must  pure  Christian 
Joctrine  be  the  basis  of  Christianity  applied,  and  that  appUcation 
i;as  never  been  made  more  forcibly  than  in  the  famous  "  Prel- 
udes" wherein  he  considers  practical  questions  of  philanthropy. 
How  we  oi!q;ht  to  handle  the  Chinese,  the  Mormon,  the  Tempor- 
ancc,  th3  W(.'man  and  the  Labor  questions,  has  never  been  more 
ably  showr,  than  by  tliis  master  of  theologic  controversy. 

Mr.  Cook  was  born  at  Ticondcroga,  N.  Y.,  January  26, 
1838,  and  retahis  so  much  affection  for  his  old  home  that  he  has 
established  his  summer  headquarters  there,  at  "  Cliff  Seat." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  accomplished  such 
mental  prodigies,  has  never  squandered  his  vital  forces  upon  alco- 
hol or  tobacco.  Joseph  Cook  is  the  uncompromising  foe  of  these- 
two  abominations.  His  genuineness  of  character,  sturdy  integrity, 
and  purity  of  life  set  the  seal  to  his  profession  of  Christianity. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  deadly  enemies  of  Christ's  church  who 
preach  cream  and  practice  skim-milk. 

The  quality  of  his  education  is  shown  in  this  statement  from 
one  of  his  nearest  friends  : 

"Mr.  Cook's  favorite  teachers  and  authors  are  Professor 
Park,  Julius  Miiller  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  theology  ;  and  in 
philosophy  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Rudolf  Hermann  L,otze,  Leib- 
nitz,  and  Kant." 

Doubtless  it  is  no  small  factor  in  Joseph  Cook's  solved  prob- 
lem of  success  that  his  heart  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  ' '  supreme 
affection  "  of  which  he  so  eloquently  discoursed  in  his  lectures  on 
Marriage.  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  a  New  Haven  lady  whom  he  first 
met  in  his  Yale  College  days,  has  shared  his  life  and  honors  since 
the  summer  of  1877.  She  is  his  counselor  as  well  as^  his  com- 
panion, and  constantly  aids  him  in  his  correspondence  and 
researches,  the  two  being  omnivorous  and  insatiable  students. 

But  any  record  that  fails  to  bring  out  his  earnest  advocacy  01 
the  temperance  reform,  by  word  as  well  as  by  example,  does 
Mr.  Cook  injustice.  A  note  from  one  cognizant  of  his  early  his- 
tory reads  as  follows  :  ' 

"  When  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  Joseph  Cook  gave  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  temperance  in  his  native  town.  During 
the  progress  of  these  lectures  a  poor  woman,  living  in  the  village, 
died  from  the  effects  of  injuries  inflicted  by  her  drunken  husband. 
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The  material  for  her  shroud  was  procured  at  the  same  store  where 
her  husband  obtained  the  liquor  that  ".stole  away  his  brain." 
Her  sad  death  made  a  profound  impre.s.sion  on  the  community, 
iiiid  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  Mr.  Cook  gave  a  pict- 
ure of  what  rum  will  do,  and  produced  a  piece  of  the  identical 
shroud-cloth,  with  a  lock  of  the  woman's  hair  pinned  to  it,  and 
sMspended  it  from  the  desk,  the  audience  was  in  deep  excitement ; 
Tiiost  of  the  women  were  in  tears,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  were 
white  with  indignation." 

Concerning  the  home-protection  movement  and  work,  Mr. 
Cook  h.ns  .spoken  plainly.  "Woman's  vote  would  be  to  munic- 
ipal politics  depending  on  .saloons,  what  the  lightning  is  to  the 
oak.     God  send  us  that  lightning." 

JOHN    GREKNLICAK    WHITTIER. 

Whittier  was  the  household  j^oet  of  our  abolition  family.  We 
knew  more  of  him  by  heart,  in  all  .sen.ses  of  that  phrase,  than 
of  liny  other  singer,  living  or  dead.  As  a  teacher,  I  gave  his 
shorter  pieces  to  my  pupils,  even  as  mother  had  once  given  them 
to  ine.  >So  when,  in  iSSo,  I  was  .sjieaking  all  about  in  Massa- 
iliusetts,  and  Amesbury  was  on  my  list  of  towns,  I  asked  at  (nice 
of  my  ho.stess,  "  Is  he  at  home?  "  "  I  do  not  know,"  she  .said, 
"but  w'e  will  call  and  see."  He  was  absent,  but  his  genial 
friends  met  us  most  kindly,  and  showed  us  the  simple,  comfort- 
able hou.se  that  lias  for  years  divided  with  Danvers,  a  few  miles 
distant,  the  honor  of  being  called  home  by  the  greatest  home 
poet  of  the  age.  The  desk  at  which  he  wrote  and  the  picture  of 
his  beloved  sister  .so  exc[uisitely  described  in  "Snow  Bound," — 
that  most  perfect  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  home- 
stead,— impres.sed  me  most  of  all.  That  afternoon  I  met  various 
ladies  of  the  village,  and  as  my  mission  at  this  time  was  to 
induce  them  to  use  the  school  ballot  in  the  interest  of  scientific 
temperance  instruction,  I  asked  if  this  were  their  intention,  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  reply  that  came  to  me  repeatedlj', 
"Oh,  yes  ;  we  women  vote  in  Amesbury — Mr.  Whittier  -vishes  it. ' " 

This  unconscious  testimony  to  the  silent,  per\^asive  power 
of  that  great  nature,  impressed  me  more  than  all  the  praise  of 
which  their  talk  was  full.  Toward  evening  the  p^oet  returned, 
and  was  so  graciou.sly  considerate  as  to  .send  for  me.     I  called  a 
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few  minutes  on  my  way  to  the  hall  where  I  was  to  speak.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  modest,  mild  and  winsome  than  his  manner. 
He  spoke  of  our  home  protection  movement,  tlien  at  its  height 
in  Illinois,  where  the  women  had  voted  on  the  saloon  question 
in  Rockford,  Keithlnirg  and  elsewhere,  under  special  ordinances, 
and  always  solidly  against  license. 

I  said  I  was  surprised  that  he  had  heard  of  me,  whereupon 
he  replied  in  his  deep  low  voice  and  with  a  sun-bright  smile  in 
the  great,  Websterian  eyes,  "  But  thee  must  know  thee  is  becom- 
ing a  figure  quite  conspicuous  yonder  on  thj'  prairies  !  " 

For  sucj^  an  utterance  from  him  one  well  might  work  a 
life-time,  so  thought  I,  and  said,  "What  a  matchless  power  "do 
those  possess  who  by  an  utterance  can  thus  gild  life  with  imper- 
ishable halos  !  " 

Not  long  after,  the  generous  poet  wrote  me  that  he  was 
giving  copies  of  "Nineteen  .BeauJ:iful  Years,"  my  sister's  life,  to 
his  3'oung  friends,  and  for  the  later  and  Knglish  editions  he 
wrote  a  lovely  introduction.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  have 
desired  of  this  great  soul  and  failed  to  get — a  temperance  home 
protection  song  for  the  children  of  our  half  million  white  ribl)on 
and  white  rose  prohibitionists.  He  says  he  is  too  old,  but  I  can 
not  bear  to  have  him  pass  away  from  us  until  these  fresh  up- 
springing  voices  shall  bear  across  the  continent  his  heavenly 
thotights  of  a  pure  life. 

Wliittier's  birthplace,  the  old  log-house  near  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  immortalized  in  his  fireside  epic,  "Snow  Bound,"  is  more 
to  the  home  hearts  of  America  than  any  other  natiorial  shrine.  I 
visited  this  place  long  years  ago,  and  have  long  hoped  it  might 
become  the  propertN'  of  the  Whittier  Club  in  Haverhill.  But  a 
wealthy  citizen  oj"  that  town  who  owns  the  old  farm  declines  to 
sell,  but  declares  his  purpose  to  preserve  and  keep  it  open,  unck^r 
proper  regulations,  to  the  public.  What  Ayr's  world-famous 
cottage  is  to  Scotland,  Wliittier's  birthplace  will  become  to 
America  ;  for  to  paraphrase  his  own  words, 

"  Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  Time's  snow 
Can  quench  that  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow." 

In  1877  the  poet  Whittier's  Boston  publishers  gave  him  a 
birthday  banquet  to  which   onlj'-  the  male  contributors  to  the 
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Atlantic  Monthly  were  invited.    Ai)ropos  of  this  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Boston  ^Idvcrtiscr : 

TIIK      ATLANTIC     WHITTIEK     DINNER — A     WOMAN'S    THOUGHTS 

THEREOE. 

To  Uie  Kditor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser : 

Some  of  us  feci  as  if  our  own  mothers  had  received  a  slight ;  a  few  of  us 
have  cried,  and  ^nany  stormed,  but  I  alone  am  left  to  tell  thee.  In  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  if  nowhere  else,  woman  is  a  citi/.iii.  Parnassus  seals 
i,'(i(ls  and  goddesses  on  the  same  throne  ;  the  Muses  are  feminine,  the  entire 
nine  of  them  !  Alongside  facts  like  these,  set  the  Brunswick  banqueting 
tal)lc,  with  a  guest  at  its  head  accustomed  to  see  women  honored  equalh 
in  his  Quaker  home  and  church,  and  down  the  sides  of  the  groaning  board, 
among  the  "contributors  to  the  Atlantic  "  see  the  brilliant  women  of  that 
guild  conspicuous  only  for  their  absence  ! 

"  Astnea  at  the  capital,"  forsooth!  Dear  Ham  of  IVeedom,  what  did 
you  think  about  Aslnea's  absence  from  your  birthday  fete  ? 

"  Assuredly,"  we  thought,  glaiycing  along  the  colunnis  radiant  with  the 
\*'t  and  wisdom  of  the  feast,  "  there  will  be  letters  of  regret  showing  that  all 
..  leading  contributors  were  at  least  invited,"  but  the  hope  proved  vain. 
"Then,  most  assuredly,"  we  gasped,  "the  publishers  or  editors  will  giv<' 
some  explanation  of  all  this,  some  recognition  of  services  so  splendid,  some 
l)riif  phrase,  at  least,  to  redeem  the  very  dome  of  American  brain  from  the 
charge  of  an  obliviousness  not  explainable  by  any  law  of  mind  yet  ascer- 
tained ?"  But  no  !  from  generous  publishers  and  genial  etlitors  to  grotesque 
luimorist,  all  combined  in  "expressive  silence."  The  only  reference  to  the 
gentler  sex  that  anywhere  creeps  in  is  this  :«"  When  the  after-dinner  speak- 
ing began,  the  women  who  were  staying  in  the  hotel  entered  and  were 
favored  with  seats. ' ' 

Imleed  !  but  who  had  earned  a  seat  at  Whittier's  own  right  hand  ?  Who 
but  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  f 
and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Gail  Hamilton, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott — were  they 
not  "to  the  maimer  born  "  ?  Among  the  sweet  singers,  ought  Rose  Terry 
and  Lucy  Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  Florence  Percy,  and  H.  H.,  to  have  lieen 
overlooked  ?  And  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  why  should  she  not  have  had  an 
invitation,  and  sent  a  poem  as  well  as  John  ? 

Vet  this  is  Boston  that  sat  on  her  three  hills  and  rxxled  the  world  !  And 
these  are  the  Bostonians — so  broad,  so  liberal  and  just ! 

And  Colonel  Higgiiison  was  there,  and  he  forgot  lis,  too  !  Ah  me  !  this 
is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  ! 

Hopeless  as  seems  the  task,  we  must  still  seek  an  explanation  of  this 
uncomely  state  of  things.  Was  it  because  "women  are  angels"  that  the 
contributors  belonging  to  that  celestial  class  were  not  invited  to  a  baiKjuet 
(nor  mentioned  at  it)  in  honor  of  a  total  abstainer  before  whom  were  set  (^in 
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delicate  compliment,  of  course)  eiKhtkindsof  wine?  Was  it  because  of  Eve's 
being  "first  in  transgression  "  uas  tempter-in-chief  at  the  first  dinner),  her 
sotis  determined  she  snould  never  more  sit  down  beside  them  at  the  con- 
vivial board  ?  Or  v/as  it  that  the  prestige  of  sex  is  not  yet  o&et  by  the 
chivalry  of  justice,  even  among  the  liberals  ? 

If  it  were  not  Boston  we  should  say,  "  I  wot  it  is  through  ignorance  ye 
did  it."  But  as  it  is,  we  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  mild  reproof  in  sorrow- 
not  in  anger,  "  My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be  !  " 

A  Few  A^poNG  Manv. 

Farnassusville,  Dec.  /S,  i8jy- 

OLIVKK  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Nobook«ever  fascinated  nie  more  than  the  "  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table";  indeed,  everrthing  that  Dr.  Hohnes  has  writ- 
ten, I  have  eagerly  absor1:)ed.  It  has  ahva-s  been  one  of  m} 
chief  regrets,  when  in  Boston,  as  I  so  often  am,  that  I  had  no 
right  to  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  him. 

One  day  in  1S77,  on  a  crowded  Boston  street,  I  met  the 
famotis  autocrat.  He  was  not  pointed  out  to  me,  hut  I  knew  hira 
from  his  photograph  and  from  a  certain  sixth  sense.  He  passed 
me  so  that  we  were  for  a  moment  face  to  face.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that  upright,  well-knit  figure,  alert  bearing,  and 
remarkable  face  with  its  keenness  of  perception  and  geniality  of 
heart.  I  wheeled  about  instmctively  and  followed,  for  .some  dis- 
tance, the  little  man  who  is  .so  great,  hardly  knowing  that  I  did 
so.  This  is  the  only  time  1  ever  saw  him.  or,  probably,  ever 
shall. 

SARAH    K.    BOLTON. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  Assi.st- 
ant  Corresponding  Secretary-  of  the  National  W,  C.  T.  U.  in  iSjh. 
She  was  a  leader  in  our  work  in  Ohio,  and  that  she  made  a  most 
capable  officer  goes  without  saying.  Probably  no  woman  in 
America  has  a  .style  more  telling  and  compact.  She  excels  in 
.seizing  upon  the  salient  points  in  a  character,  and  her  word-pict- 
ures, though  but  outline  sketches,  are  cotnplete  revelations  ot 
men,  manners,  and  times.  What  Sanniel  vSmiles  and  James 
Parton  are  as  biographers  of  men,  that  Mrs.  Bolton  is  as  the  chief 
woman  biographer  of  our  times,  atid  popular  as  her  work  has 
been  from  the  begnining,  ber  hest  days  are  now,  and  in  the 
.smiling  future  of  her  literary  history. 
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JOHN   B.    GOUGH. 

Almost  the  only  temperance  lecture  that  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  previous  to  entering  the  field  myself,  was  by  John  B.  Gough. 
It  was  in  1863,  when  I  was  a  teacher  in  tlie  Pittsburgh  Female  Col- 
lege.    There  was  such  a  mob  oi  good  people  waiting  for  the 
doors  of  the  great  hall  to  open,  that  when  at  last  they  did  so,  I 
was  carried  off  my  feet  and  borne  along  on  the  crest  of  this  wave 
nt  humanity,  half  frightened  out  of  my  wits.      It  was  the  only 
\\\\\K±  that  I  ever  thoroughly  lo.st  ray  equipoise,  save  when  I  was 
lluown  from  my  horse  in  Palestine,  my  donke>*in  Switzerland, 
and  my  tricycle  in  Evanston.     How  I  marv^eled  at  the  first  great 
orator  to  whom,  save  Bishop  vSimpson,  I  had  ever  listened  at  that 
tune.     Indeed,  he  then  impressed  me  as  an  actor  rather  than  an 
iirator.     That  lithe  form  was  always  in  motion  up  and  down  the 
iiuuiense  platform  ;  that  sallow,  bearded  face,  framed  in  a  shock 
lii  iron-gray  hair,  was  of  protean  aspect,  now   personating  the 
drunkard,  then  the  hypocrite,  anon  the  saint.     Those  restless, 
eager  hands,  supple  as  India-rubber,  were  always  busy,  flinging 
uiie  hair  forward  in  one  character,  back  in  another,  or  standing  it 
straight  up  in  a  third  ;  crushing  the  drink  fiend,  pointing  to  the 
angel  in  human  nature,  or  doubling  up  the  long  coat-tails  in  the 
most  grotesque  climaxes  of  gesticulation  when,  with  a  "hop, 
skip,  and  jump,"  he  proceeded  to  bring  down  the  house.    Dickens 
.says  of  one  of  his  humorous  characters  that  "his  very  knees 
winked,"  but  there  was  a  variety  and  astonishment  of  expression 
in  every  movement  of  Mr.  Gough  that  literally  beggars  description. 
lie  had  all  weapons  at  command  ;  but  argument,  iwthos,  wit  and 
mimicry  were  the  four  elements  which,  entering  almost  equally 
uito  everj'-  speech  I  ever  heard  from  him,  made  Mr.  Gough  the 
most  completely  equipped  and  many-sided  orator  of  his  time. 
Others  have  equaled  him  in  any  one  of  these  gifts  of  persuasion  ; 
a  few,  possibly,  have  er^ccllcd  him  in  each,  but  none  approach 
hi.s  rank  as  a  combination  of  all  the  elements  of  power  in  j)ublic 
speech.     More  than  any  one  else,  he  kept  his  audience  on  the 
quivivc.     We  never  knew  what  to  expect  next,  his  antithe.ses 
were  so  startling,  his  transitions  as  an  actor  so  abrupt.     ' '  PVom 
■nave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  he  ranged,    "all  things  by 
turns  and  nothing  long." 

His  voice  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  make-up  I  have 
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described.  It  sounded  the  whole  diapason  of  human  joy  and  sor- 
row ;  at  one  breath  it  thundered    -  ■  the  next  was  soft  and  cooing 

as  a  dove  ;  now  it  was  rich  with  1„ :iter,  then  deluged  with  tears; 

now  hot  with  hate,  then  balmy  wrtn.  lenderness  ;  now  vibrant  with 
command,  or  sibilant  with  scorn,  then  full  of  coaxing  and  cc:ess. 
The  voice  was  the  man's  complettst  mstrument  andex])onent ;  lie 
was  its  perfect  master,  and  henct  Mrtth  it  could  master  all  who 
heard.  I  think  his  theme  ihat  nii:;^h±  was  "  Eloquence  and  Ora- 
tors," anj'how,  it  was  not  temptnruice,  but  the  impression  1 
brought  away  was  that  I  had  been  under  an  enchanter's  spell  and 
in  a  "temperance  meeting."  I  rerasimber  he  told  how,  years 
before,  he  had,  in  speaking,  brought  down  his  hand  with  .so  much 
force  upon  a  marble-topped  table  as  to  break  a  finger  bone,  but 
was  so  intent  iipon  his  subject  thai  he  never  knew  it  until  the 
address  was  ended. 

How  little  I  dreamed  of  approaching  the  great  orator  that 
night.  The  distance  between  us  seemed  like  an  abyss  ;  and  so, 
while  others,  in  no  ^vise  entitled  to  do  so,  intruded  upon  him  in 
his  weariness,  I  went  home  through  the  mud  and  darkness,  a  loyal 
but  silent  worshiper  at  his  shrine,  saying  to  myself,  "  It  is  liie 
subliniest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  lift  humanity  to  nobler  levds 
through  the  gift  of  .speech  Imt  to  women  the  world  does  not  per- 
mit such  blessedness."  How  little  did  I  dream  that  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  God's  great  fairy  story-,  entitled  "Life,"  twenty  years 
should  not  elapse  before  that  chief  leader  of  the  world's  greatest 
reform  would  say  of  the  W.  -1.  T.  U.  with  its  two  hundred  women 
speakers  in  the  field,  "  Your  -n)ciety  is  doing  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  temperance  than  all   )ther  agencies  combined." 

I  heard  him  btit  four  times.  The  next  was  in  1877,  when, 
by  Mr.  Moody's  invitation  and  during  his  three  months'  nut.l- 
\\\g  in  Boston,  I  spoke  in  tie  great  Tabernacle  on  the  same  day 
witii  Messrs.  Gough,  John  Wanamaker,  and  Stephen  H.  Tyng. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  1  met  him  personally,  and  fotind  the 
moclesT.,  sell'-distrusttul,  bntherly  man,  who  professed  to  be  in 
doubt.  ^)out  hiss])eech,  anc  ^eemed  as  appreciative  as  a  boy  when 
tiild  how  splendidly  he  had  succeeded.  He  was  the  same  maj:ci- 
oian  as  of  old,  but  I  could  feel  the  change  that  had  cotne  over 
the  dninkards'  outlook  under  the  influence  of  "Gospel  Tenipei- 
ITcrance,  '    for   the    wond'-ful   i)ersouation    of  deliriutn    Ireincii.s 
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brought  an  expression  full  of  pain  to  Mr.  Moody's  face,  and  he 
did  not  smile  when  the  antics  of  the  half-tipsy  man  were  imi- 
tated. There  is  a  compassion  felt  for  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  inebriate,  now  that  we  know  so  much  more  about  them,  which 
slirinks  in  sympathetic  pain  from  such  delineations,  and  the  o\\\y 
criticism  I  ever  heard  on  Mr.  Gough's  lectures  was  at  this  point, 
nor  was  that  made  until  the  Crusade  period. 

The  next* time  I  met  him  was  in  Chicago  when  he  lectured 
for  the  Central  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  and  by  Mrs.  Carse's  recjuest  I  intro- 
duced him  to  nine  thousand  people  in  Moody's  Tabernacle. 
Though  suffering  from  a  severe  throat  trouble,  and  distressed  by 
the  fear  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  he  was  his  old  self,  and  fully 
measured  up  to  the  height  of  his  great  reputation.  When  he  had 
finished  and  was  dropping  into  a  seat,  exhausted  to  a  pitiful 
degree,  an  "autograph  fiend"  pounced  upon  him,  and  he  .scrawled 
his  name,  his  hand  being  so  bathed  in  perspiration  that  the  whole 
page  was  defaced.  The  marvel  is  that  he  lived  so  long,  he  who 
ji;ave  himself  so  completely  to  his  work  that  at  the  close  of  every 
lecture  his  clothes  were  literally  wringing  wet,  and  hours  of  atten- 
tion were  necessary'  so  to  soothe  and  recuperate  him  with  food 
and  baths  that,  long  after  midnight,  he  could  sleep.  For  this  pur- 
pose some  friend  always  went  with  him,  usualh*  his  wife,  that 
strong,  brave,  faithful  "Mary,"  in  whose  praise  he  could  never 
say  enough.  On  the  evening  of  this  tremendous  effort  in  the 
};reat  Chicago  Taliernacle,  she  sat  upon  the  platform,  a  little  in 
tlie  background,  knitting,  with  a  proud  and  happy  .smile  upon  her 
Hice.  We  paid  Mr.  Gougli  five  luuidred  dollars  for  that  lecture, 
but  made  seven  hundred  dollars  clear  of  all  expenses.  Many  have 
critici.sed  Mr.  Gough  for  accepting  such  large  sums,  but  he  earned 
them  if  ever  mortal  did,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  generous 
men  that  ever  lived.  Ilis  gifts  were  private  and  most  unostenta- 
tious, but  the  young  men  and  women  he  sent  to  school  and  col- 
lege, the  friends  he  helped,  the  families  he  supported,  would  make 
ii]i  a  list  of  princely  benefactions.  Money  pa.ssing  int(^  his  hands 
was  always  transmuted  into  blessing. 

On  the  day  after  the  lecture  I  went  about  noon  to  .see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gough  at  the  Sherman  Ilou^e.  Mrs.  Gough  was  ill  in 
bed  with  a  throat  difficulty.  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  ten- 
der thoughtfulness  toward  his  wife  of  this  man  v/ho  had  birn 
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so  praised  and  loved  by  the  people  of  two  continents  that  if  he 
had  not  possessed  a  reall)^  great  nature  he  would  surely  ha\c 
been  spoiled.  In  all  his  practical  affairs  she  was  evidently  his 
guide,  as  well  as  his  philosopher  and  friend  in  their  home  life.  I 
have  never  met  a  woman  less  injured  by  prosperit}'^  than  Mrs. 
Oough,  or  possessing  a  more  aflQuent  endowment  of  good  com- 
mon nense. 

The  next  time  T  met  our  orator  was  at  the;.Saratoga  Temper- 
ance Convention  of  iSSo,  where  I  had  the  high  honor  to  stand 
once  more  on  the  same  platform,  Mr.  Gough  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  (). 
Peck  being  the  (.ther  speakers.  Ho\\^  little  did  T  think  xw^w,  \v\ 
the  Wizard  of  Worcester  wrought  his  spell  afiesh  upon  an  audi- 
enoe,  that  I  should  see  ihe  wondrous  ^ight  no  more  !  I  remem- 
ber with  what  inimitable  force  he  said,  "  While  I  can  talk  against 
the  drink  I'll  talk,  and  wlicn  I  can  onl}^  whisper,  I'll  do  that, 
and  when  I  can't  whisper  any  longer,  faith,  Pll  make  vwtions — 
they  say  I'm  good  at  that!"  How  prophetic  were  the  words. 
He  talked  right  on  against  the  drink  evil  until  he  lacked  but 
six  months  of  being  .seventy  years  of  age,  speaking  nearly  nine 
thousand  times,  to  at  least  nine  millioiis  of  people,  and  travelini; 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  to  reach  them.  His  last 
words  were  to  the  pul)lic  in  the  great  audience,  and  his  last 
motion  was  to  raise  his  hands  to  heaven  for  temperance,  throw 
back  his  head,  and  pass  beyond  our  human  ken  forever. 

Twice  I  have  visited  tlic  home  of  John  B.  Gough,  on  a  quiet 
farm,  .six  miles  from  Worcester,  Ma.ss.  Once  I  went  in  lii-^ 
absence,  with  my  cousin,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Chu'-'^h,  then  his'pastor  at  West  Boylston,  a  couple  of 
miles  from  his  residence.  Probal)ly  his  location  at  Hillside,  in  a 
place  so  secluded,  was  for  a  twofold  reason  :  his  wife's  old  home 
was  near  here,  and  only  by  living  in  the  country  could  a  man  sn 
celebrated  enjoy  the  seclusion  and  .secure  the  quiet  for  work  iind 
recuperation  that  were  e.s.sential  to  his  health  and  usefulness. 
One  of  the  penalties  ]iaid  by  all  who  have  that  "  large  follow- 
ing "  which  is  essential  to  a  reformer's  success,  is  loss  of  inxalii- 
able  time  through  constant  interruption,  and  failure  to  rc^t 
adequately  because  of  the  local  interests  of  the  movement  with 
which  they  are  coimected.  Probably  Mr.  Gough  .solved  tliis 
problem  in  the  oid\-  way  pos.sible  to  a  nature  .-;o  genial ;  he  liter- 
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ally  "tore  himself  away";  he  followed  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ample and  injunction,  "  Come  ye  apart  into  a  desert  (ed)  place, 
and  rest  awhile." 

His  home  was  the  shrine  of  natural  beautj",  good  sense  and 
i,'()od  taste.  A  quiet  farm-house,  it  was  sheltering,  ample,  and 
llie  very  incarnation  of  comfort.  Rare  pictures  and  engravings, 
iiooks,  souvenirs,  and  testimonials  were  in  every  room. 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was  \\\  1883,  when,  by  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (xough,  Anna  Gordon  and  I  spent  a  day 
and  night  at  Hillside  where  his  wife  and  his  accomplished  nieces 
graciously  ministered  to  our  comfort,  and  we  had  a  memorably 
ilclightful  time. 

He  was,  as  usual,  full  of  anecdote  aid  personation.  He 
showed  us  with  pride  an  elegant  and  complei-e  set  of  vSpurgeon's 
works,  recently  sent  him  with  a  beautiful  letter  from  that  great 
]ireacher,  and  told  how  on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Spurgeon,  who  has 
been  an  invalid,  confined  to  her  house  for  years,  was  lamenting 
that  she  "never  should  hear  Gough,"  he  said  to  Mr.  vSpurgeon, 
'She  shall  hear  me  if  she  wants  to,"  and  he  actually  went  to  her 
-ick-room,  stood  up  before  her,  and  for  one  hcmr  exhau.sted  all  the 
ivsources  of  his  genius  and  experience  to  impress  that  saintlj- 
woman  with  the  merits  of  the  temperance  reform  !  This  incident 
ivveals  a  volume  relative  to  the  simple,  kindly  nature  of  this  man 
with  a  child's  heart. 

He  told  us,  playfully,  that,  being  received  by  processions, 
'lands  of  music,  etc.,  when  he  landed  at  I^iverpool,  and  having 
had  .such  a  wonderful  experience  in  England,  speaking  one  hun- 
dred nights  in  succession  to  packed  audiences  in  Exeter  Hall, 
rid  having  reached  people  of  all  grades,  from  the  nobility  down, 
^no  American  had  ever  done  (he  did  not  say  all  this,  but  I  knew 
1  I,  he  was  a  little  nervous  on  a]-)proaching  New  York  Harbor,  as 
i  is  return  had  been  cabled  and  he  did  not  know  what  demon.stra- 
■  on  might  be  made.  liut  behold,  "  Brother  Jonathan  "  held  on 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ;  there  was  none  .so  i^oor  to  do  the 
lelurning  hero  reverence  ;  and  greatlj-  relieved  he  took  a  hack 
uul  drove  to  a  hotel,  newly  eidightened  as  to  American  charac- 
teristics and  more  profoundly  impressed  than  ever  that  "  this  is  a 
i^roat  country." 

At  this  visit  Mr.  Gough  nrged   me  Ic  go  l»)  ICnglaml   lor  a 
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year,  and  proffered  his  influence  to  introduce  me  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  giving  me  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  de- 
claring that  the  outlook  for  woman's  work  in  England  was  ini- 
equaled,  and  the  temperance  reform  certain  to  win.  He  spoke  with 
especial  affection  of  Robert  Rae,  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the 
British  Temperance  League,  who  had  been  so  helpful  to  him  in 
all  his  work  for  the  mother  country.  Subsequently  he  wrote  nie 
repeatedly  on  this  subject,  and  but  for  my  unwillingness,  at  lier 
advanced  age,  to  put  the  sea  between  my  mother  and  myself,  I 
would  have  gone. 

It  was  a  privilege,  indeed,  to  kneel  with  Mr.  Gough  and  his 
famil)'  at  their  fireside  altar  and  join  in  the  simple,  fervent  prayer 
he  offered  for  God's  guidance.  The  last  communication  I  had 
from  him  was  a  note  accompanying  a  beautiful  solitaire  tea-set 
for  dear  mother's  eightieth  birthday.  He  was  a  guest  in  Mary 
B.  Willard's  home  in  1884,  having  lectured  in  our  W.  C.  T.  U. 
course  at  Evanston,  while  I  was  absent.  It  was  just  after  the 
great  election,  and  quite  a  sensation  was  produced  when  Mr. 
Gough  spoke  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  had  to  face  a  difficult  question,  recently.  Forty  years  a 
temperance  worker  and  advocate  of  prohibition,  the  temperance 
people's  prayer  denied  and  no  recognition  of  this  principle  in  any 
i.'ational  platform  but  one,  what  was  my  duty  as  a  Christian  and 
a  patriot  ?  I  considered  the  matter  seriously  and  talked  it  owr 
with  my  wife.  '  John,  there  is  but  one  thing  you  can  do,'  she 
said,  and  I  thought  .just  the  same,  so  I  voted  for  St.  John  and 
Daniels." 

He  has  left  us  a  clear  testimony  that,  in  all  the  changing, 
evolving  phases  of  the  great  movement  which  he  did  more  to 
advance  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  he  kept  step  to  the 
music  and  fought  upon  the  picket  line  of  progress.  No  wt-rds 
ever  .spoken  to  the  young  men  of  America  have  greater  signifi- 
cance than  the  last  uttered  by  this  man  who.se  pitiful  past  haunted 
him  like  a  perpetual  nightmare ;  words  that  seemed  to  come  td 
them  out  of  eternity,  because  with  his  last  conscious  breath, 
*'  Young  men  keep  your  records  eleayiy 

Good  friend,  great  heart,  gallant  leader,  hail  and  farewell; 
we  sliall  not  look  upon  thy  like  again. 
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PUNDITA    KAMABAI. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  gentle  Hindu  woman  showed 
extreme  reluctance  to  being  "  written  up,"  permitting  it  only  at 
my  earnest  solicitation,  and  adding  at  last,  "  Do  as  you  will  with 
tne.  only  help  my  college  for  women  all  you  can." 

So  here  she  stands  before  us — a  young  woman  of  medium 
height  and  ninety-eight  pounds  weight ;  not  thin,  but  .small- 
honed,  muscular,  lithe,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  action  quick  and 
graceful.  Her  simple  dress  of  gray  silk,  guiltless  of  occidental 
liunips  and  trains  and  furbelows,  and  her  native  "chuddar" — 
'.he  white  wrap  of  the  East — attest  her  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  inantua-maker  and  milliner.  The  spirited  po.se  of  her  head, 
when  the  chuddar  is  removed,  gives  fullest  revelation  of  her  char- 
acter. The  clo.se-cut,  blue-black  hair  clearly  shows  those  noble 
(I'ltlines  where  perception,  con.science,  benevolence,  and  indomit- 
al)le  purpose  hold  their  lofty  thrones.  She  has  dark  gray  eyes  full 
1)1"  light,  a  straight  no.se  with  a  tiny  tattoo  between  the  eyebrows. 
high  cheek  bones,  mobile  lips,  and  perfect  white  teeth.  vShe  can 
trace  her  Brahmin  ancestry  a  thousand  years  ;  they  were  all  strict 
\egetarians  and  never  ta.sted  wine,  nor  does  she  know  the  alco- 
holic flavor  (except  through  the  connnunion),  although  "for 
others'  sake"  she  signed  the  pledge.  She  has  broken  her  caste 
in  many  minor  ways,  such  as  eating  with  Christians,  but  the 
Pundita  can  not  abide  the  taste  of  animal  flesh — or  anything 
"cooked  in  grease,"  and  marvels  much  how  persons  of  refine- 
inent  can  tolerate  it  in  their  houses.  Her  food  is  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  But  so  unobtrusive  is  she,  in  all  these 
peculiarities  .so  beautiful,  to  my  thinking,  at  least,  and  in  the 
habitude  of  immaculate  cleanliness,  that  except  as  she  is  clo.sely 
(inestioned,  one  would  hardly  note  her  mode  of  life  as  peculiar. 

»She  is  delightful  to  have  aljout ;  content  if  she  has  books, 
pen  and  ink,  and  peace.  She  .seems  a  .sort  of  human-like  gazelle  ; 
incarnate  gentleness,  combined  with  such  celerity  of  apprehen- 
sion, such  swiftness  of  mental  pace,  adroitness  of  logic,  and 
e4nip0i.se  of  intention  as  make  her  a  delightful  mental  problem. 
She  is  impervious  to  praise,  and  can  be  captured  only  by  affec- 
tion, to  which,  when  genuine  and  delicate,  her  response  is  like 
that  of  the  rock  to  Moses'  rod.  She  is  full  of  archness  and 
repartee,  handling  our  English  tongue  with  a  precision  attained 
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\>y  few  of  lis  who  are  to  the  manner  born.  But  1  must  repeat 
that  her  gentleness  exceeds  any  other  manifestation  of  that  ex- 
quisite quality  that  I  have  yet  seen.  This  seems  to  be  her  motto: 
"Has  any  wronged  thee?  Be  bravely  avenged:  slight  it,  ami 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished." 

When  we  recited  \erses  at  famih'  prayers,  she  could  not,  on 
the  in.stant,  think  of  one,  and  my  mother  told  her  to  repeat  .sonic 
Sanskrit  precept,  which  .she  did,  with  a  quick  translation,  saying, 
"  Madam,  you  have  a  broad  and  generous  spirit."  She  knew  her 
poets  were  usually  spoken  of  as  "  heath'in,"  and  not  to  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  at  a  Christian  fireside.  When  she  spoke  in  onr 
Sunday  gosi)el  meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  at  Evanston,  I  asked 
her  what  hymn  .she  preferred,  and  in  her  clear,  earnest  voice  she 
in.stantly  replied, 

"  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  saj', 
Come  luito  me  and  rest." 

The  Pundita  is  a  woman-kn-er,  not  as  the  antithesis  of  a 
man-hater,  for  she  is  too  great-natured  not  to  love  all  humanity 
with  equal  mother-heartedness,  but  because  women  need  special 
help,  her  zeal  for  them  is  like  a  quenchless  fire. 

My  mother  wrote  tiius  of  her  in  her  "  Diary  ": 

"The  Pundita  Ramabai  is  a  marvelous  creation.  She  has  a  surprisingly 
comprehensive  intellect  and  is  as  open  to  receive  truth  as  the  daisy  to  the 
sun.  With  face  uplifted  she  marches  straij^ht  into  its  effulgence,  caring  for 
nothing  so  she  find  the  eternal  truth  of  the  eternal  God — not  anxious  what 
that  truth  may  be. ' ' 

Ramabai  is  the  daughter  of  a  Marathi  priest.  In  his  youth 
he  saw  his  preceptor  teaching  vSanskrit  to  a  royal  princess  aiul 
resolved  that  he  would  thus  teach  his  own  wife.  But  their  kin- 
dred on  both  sides  looked  upon  this  as  hardly  less  than  insanity. 
They  doubtless  said,  as  did  a  Hindu  who  was  criti-^ising  the  mis- 
sionaries, "Having  determined  to  teach  the  women,  we  shall 
next  find  you  going  with  your  primer  to  the  cows."  There  was 
no  peace  in  the  house  and  our  liberal-minded  Marathi  priest  gave 
up  the  unequal  contest.  But  a  few  years  after,  his  wife  died,  and 
on  one  of  his  pilgrimages  he  met  at  a  sacred  river,  a  learned 
Brahmin  who.se  lovely  little  girl  he  married  and  being  three  time.s 
her  age,  he  found  it  more  easy  to  do  as  he  would  about  her  edu- 
cation.    She  was  very  bright,  and  glad  to  learn,,  but  after  awhile 
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his  strange  course  excited  so  much  comment  that  he  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  carry  out  his  ideas  without  further 
molestation.  He  accordingly  sought  a  home  in  the  forest  of 
C/augamul  on  the  Western  Ghats  in  Hindustan,  and  here  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1S58,  Ramabai  was  born.  She  lived  in  entire 
seclusion,  and  the  consequent  enjoyment  of  outdoor  air  and  exer- 
cise ;  she  was  taught  by  the  mighty  ministries  of  Mother  Nature, 
who  has  stamped  her  sanctities  on  this  impressionable  soul.  Her 
earliest  recollections  are  of  the  birds  singing  in  the  morning  twi- 
liulit,  at  which  time  her  mother  (l)usy  during  the  day  with  house- 
hold cares,  as  she  had  several  other  children  and  step-children) 
was  wont  to  take  little  Ramabai  in  her  arms  to  teach  her  the 
Sanskrit  language.  In  this  way  and  as  they  walked,  later  on, 
thousands  of  miles  on  pilgrimages  to  sacred  shrines,  Ramabai 
learned  twenty  thousand  verses  from  the  poets  and  sayings  of 
tlie  philosophers. 

Before  she  was  sixteen  this  gifted  girl  was  left  an  orphan; 
she  traveled  several  years  with  her  brother,  a  noble  young  man 
who  sympathized  with  her  in  the  determination  she  had  made 
to  devote  herself  to  the  elevation  of  her  countrywomen.  The 
genius,  learning,  and  devotion  that  she  evinced,  gained  for  her  a 
wide  celebrity.  vShe  was  never  a  menii)er  of  the  Bralimo  Somaj, 
but  perceiving  its  theism  to  be  higher  and  better  than  her  Hin- 
duism, .she  became  a  convert  to  its  ideas  and  broke  her  caste,  for 
which  she  received  the  anathemas  of  her  people.  But  she  had 
one  of  the  bravest  souls  ever  enshrined  in  clay,  and  so  went  on 
her  widening  way,  unperturljcd  by  the  criticisms  of  her  people. 
She  lost  her  brother,  and  was  once  more  sorrowful,  but  kept 
steadily  to  her  work  of  traveling,  lecturing,  and  writing  in  the 
interest  of  Hindu  women.  The  English  admired  and  tru.sted 
her.  Before  their  high  commissions  her  word  was  taken  as 
authority  concerning  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  she  labored 
with  unselfish  devotion.  vShe  urged  that  native  women  .should 
l)c  trained  as  physicians  and  taught  to  teach.  Measures  were 
introduced  having  these  ends  in  view,  and  as  a  sequel  to  the 
society  formed  by  her  among  leading  Brahmin  ladies  of  Poonah, 
that  city  now  has  not  only  primary  schools  for  girls,  but  high 
schools  ;  while  Bombay  has  several  high  .schools,  and  Calcutta 
the  "Victoria"  school,  conducting  to  the  university. 
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In  the  latter  city,  learned  pundits  (professors  in  the  univLi 
sity)  proceeded  carefully  to  examine  into  her  acquirements,  and 
as  a  result,  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  »Sarasvati — equiva- 
lent to  "the  Hindu  Miner\'a."  This  made  a  stir  througlioui 
the  empire,  as  no  woman  had  ever  received  such  a  degree  uj)  to 
that  time.  Soon  after,  Ramabai  married  a  Rengalese  gentleman, 
a  lawyer,  whom  she  freely  chose,  this  being*  an  instance  ahiiost 
without  precedent.  He  did  not  belong  to  her  caste  and  she  suf 
fered  much  criticism  on  this  t^count.  She  taught  him  Sanskrit 
and  he  gave  her  English  lessons.  She  called  him  by  his  first 
name  which  was  a  dreadful  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the  women 
round  about.  (They  lived  in  Cachar,  Assam.)  vShe  did  not 
especially  wait  upon  him,  but  took  her  meals  at  the  same  time, 
which  was  another  mortal  sin.  She  had  already  determined  to 
go  to  Kngland  and  study  medicine,  and  he  agreed  to  help  her  all 
he  could.  But  he  died  suddenly  of  cholera,  when  they  had  been 
but  two  years  married,  leaving  her  a  widow  with  an  eight  month.s' 
baby  when  she  was  only  twenty-four  years  old.  But,  though  her 
])rotection  and  support  were  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  Ramabai  did 
not  despair.  She  sold  their  little  home,  paid  off  the  debts,  wrote 
a  book  which  brought  her  money  enough  for  the  journey,  and 
sixteen  months  after  her  husband's  death  set  off  across  the  mi- 
known  .seas  for  England.  This  was  in  1883.  She  found  that  a 
slight  deafness,  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  would  prevent  her  from 
studying  medicine.  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  other  learned  men 
took  up  her  cause.  She  was  made  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Chel- 
tenham College,  where  she  remained  until  18S6,  when  Dr.  Joshee, 
who  was  her  cousin,  a  lady  of  high  caste,  was  to  graduate  from 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pundita 
came  over  to  see  her  and  to  study  our  educational  methods.  Tlie 
death  of  Dr.  Joshee  soon  after  she  returned  to  India,  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  Pundita  and  to  the  women's  cause  in  Hindustan. 

Ramabai  has  thoroughly  studied  the  kindergarten  system ; 
has  lectured  in  our  principal  cities,  and  has  written  a  remarkable 
book  entitled  "  The  High  Ca.ste  Hindu  Woman,"  in  the  eighteen 
months  of  her  stay  in  America.  Dr.  Rachel  Bodley,-!^  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  an  introduction  to 
this  book,  which  can  not  fail  to  enlist  every  reader,  says  that  she 
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never  read  one  more  remarkable.  It  tells  of  women  whose  only 
ami  unpardonable  crime  is  having  been  born  at  rJl,  and  who  are 
all  their  lives  acursed  in  the  eyes  of  their  kinsfolk  because  death 
took  away  the  b  >ys  to  whom  they  were  betrothed  in  infancy,  and 
they  are  held  to  be  the  ones  who  caused  this  loss  and  grief  in 
their  prospective  husbands'  homes.  It  tells  with  tender  pathos  of 
their  bondage  from  which  suicide  and  shame  are  the  01 'y  sources 
of  deliverance  and  it  tells  in  burning  words  of  Pundita  kiimal)ai's 
uiiil\  ing  purpose  to  worV  out  their  deliverance  by  means  of  a 
Christian  education.  For  the  great  question  is  now  and  has  al- 
ways been:  "Ought  women  to  learn  the  alphabet?"  After 
that  all  else  is  easy  and  no  man  may  fix  the  limit  of  their 
"sphere." 

Pundita  Ramabai  became  an  avowed  Christian  while  in 
England,  was  baptized,  and  declared  her  acceptance  of  the  Apos- 
tle's Creed,  and  her  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Master  and  Redeemer. 
But  her  acute  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  choose  among  the  sects, 
so  she  announces  herself  as  being  in  harmony  with  all,  nd  has 
joined  none.  But  every  Christian  grace  blooms  in  her  lite,  com- 
munion with  God  seems  her  most  natural  habit,  and  love  to  Him 
and  all  that  He  has  made,  her  atmosphere.  She  wishes  to  found 
in  India  a  school  for  high-caste  Hindu  widows,  and  asks  good 
people  of  ever)'  name  to  help  her.  But  she  is  not  under  any 
"auspices";  no  denominational  missionary  board  can  consist- 
ently take  up  her  enterprise,  nor  does  she  wish  it.  Were  she 
more  worldly-wise,  she  would  avoid  this  hindrance  by  attaching 
herself  to  one  of  them  and  accepting  their  counsel  and  their 
money  together. 

But,  earnest  Christian  though  she  is,  the  Pundita  is  a  woman 
of  "  views  "  and  will  defend  them  to  the  last.  She  believes  there 
is  room  for  this  new  agency  ;  and  that  through  the  plans  formu- 
lated by  a  Christian  Hindu  widow  who  knows  the  inner  workings 
of  that  class,  its  members  may  best  be  reached. 

I  can  not  help  cherishing  the  earnest  hope  that,  under  Pundita 
Ramabai 's  Christian  vSway,  women  never  yet  reached  by  the  usual 
rai.ssionary  appliances  of  the  church  may  be  loo.sed  from  the  prison 
hou.se  of  ignorance,  lifted  out  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and 
led  from  their  darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of  that  gospel 
that  elevates  women,  and  with  her  lifts  the  world  toward  heaven. 
36 
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DISTINGUISHED   SOUTHERNERS — CIIIEn.Y    UTERARY    MEN    AND 

WOMEN. 

"We  know  your  authors,  but  you  don't  know  ours,"  was  a 
frequent  observation  of  my  vSoutliern  entertainers,  and,  as  I  eagerly 
noted  every  allusion  to  the  household  favorites  whose  genius  was 
indigenous  to  their  own  soil,  the  exclamation  was  not  infrequent, 
"Tell  your  friends  about  our  writers,  when  you  go  home." 
Hence  these  brief  notes,  gathered  up  by  the  way. 

Almira  Lincoln  Phelps,  the  sister  of  Emma  Willard,  though 
not  a  native,  was  an  acclimated  Southerner.  The  Patapsco  Insti- 
tute, near  Baltimore,  was  most  successful  under  her  management : 
and,  when  I  .saw  her  in  1881,  she  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
later  phases  of  that  irrepressible  "Woman  Question  "  with  whose 
evolution  .she  and  her  famous  sister  had  as  much  to  do  as  its 
more  pronounced  advocates.  In  her  stately  home,  on  Eutaw 
Place,  Baltimore,  I  visited  the  genial  and  accomplished  octogc;- 
narian  (since  deceased),  who  manifested  lively  pleasure  in  the 
declaration  that  her  ' '  Botany  ' '  was  one  of  my  most  cherished 
companions  on  a  Wisconsin  farm ;  but  shook  her  long  finger 
ominously  at  me  as  she  expressed  her  dissent  from  my  ' '  views ' ' 
of  woman's  relations  to  the  manufacture  of  public  sentiment  and 
its  crystallization  into  beneficent  law.  She  smiled,  however,  at 
the  soft  impeachment  that  our  present  work  in  manifold  forms 
of  intellectual  and  philanthropic  endeavor  is  but  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  higher  education,  and  when  .she  gave  me  a  nice 
picture  of  herself  in  the  gracious  days  of  her  prime,  I  felt  assured 
her  opposition  was  not  fundamental.  In  this  opinion  .she  con- 
firmed me  by  calling  attention  to  a  large  swinging  book-case, 
within  reach  from  her  easy-chair,  and  crowded  with  the  best 
results  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  thought — the  Bible  having 
evidently  the  fiist  place  in  her  study  and  aifection.  Mrs.  Phelps 
shared  her  home  with  her  son.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Phelps,  the 
gifted  orator  who  was  chosen  to  give  the  memorial  address  at 
Baltimore's  magnificent  sesqui-centennial  in  September,  1880. 

At  Johns-Hopkins  University  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  hear- 
xUg  Sidney  Lanier,  who  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was 
lecturer  on  literature  in  that  marvelous  institution,  which  has 
risen  at  one  bound  to  the  very  first  rank,  by  reason  of  its  wealth 
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and  the  statesman-like  qualities  of  its  president  and  board  of 
trustees,  who,  taking  as  their  motto  from  the  begiiniing,  "Get  the 
Hc'St,"  have  attracted  a  coterie  of  rnrely  gifted  and  accompHshed 
professors,  and  by  their  post-grachialc  studies  a  quality  of  students 
altogether  superior  to  the  average  of  American  colleges.      In- 
deed,  "the   liberal   education"    in    Max  Miiller's  sense,  which 
leaves  the  student  at  liberty  to  give  large  scope  to  elective  affin- 
ities in  scholarship,  and  to  become  at  once  a  man  of  culture  and  a 
s]Kcialist,  has  wide  illustration  here.     My  only  regret  was  that 
the  genial  Quaker  whose  name  the  institution  bears  did  not  pay 
sufiknent  respect  to  his  schooling  in  the  grand  Society  of  Friends 
'whose  object-lesson  in  equality  of  right  between  the  sexes  is  its 
chief  glory)  to  ordain  co-education  as  its  crowning  feature.     It  is 
humiliating  to  know  that  Carey  Thomas,  a  young  Quakeress,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,    a  leading  trustee,  was 
refused   admission   and   pursued   in   the  University   of  Leipsic, 
Germany,  the  post-graduate  studies  denied   at  her  own   door. 
To-day  she  is  the  best  educated  woman  in  America  and  Dean 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.     But  there  is  a  strong  co-education  sen- 
timent among  the  powers  that  be,    and  its  realization  is  but  a 
question  of  time  that  shall  prove  brief.     What  Sidney   Lanier 
thought  on  this  weighty  subject  I  did  not  learn  ;  but,  surely,  the 
preponderance  of  ladies,  grai^e  and  gay,  at  his  superb  lectures 
must  have  given  him  food  for  a  generalization  thereupon.     Taine 
made  the  study  of  environment  enter  largely  into  his  philosophy 
of  literature,  but   Lanier's   root   principle  is  the  dcvclopincnt  of 
personality.     This  he  traces  from  its  embrj-o,  nuiong  the  Greeks, 
wherein  the  state  is  ever>-thing  and  the  individual  nothing,  to  its 
consummate  blossom  in  Shakspeare  and  George  Eliot.     It  was 
refreshing  to  listen  to  a  professor  of  literature  who  was  something 
more  than  a  raconteur  and  something  different  from  a  bibliophile, 
who  had,  indeed,  risen  to  the  level  of  generalization  and  employed 
the  method  of  a  philosopher.     Georgia  is  proud  of  Sidney  Lanier, 
whose  birthplace  and  early  home  was  Griffni,  and  whose  services 
in  the  Confederate  army  are  added  to  his  fame  as  a  poet.     He  will 
be  remembered  as  author  of  the  "  Centennial  Ode  "  of  that  Cen- 
tennial year  wherein  the  arts  of  peace  did  more  than  has  been 
generally  understood  to  liind  the  broken  sections  in  new  bonds  of 
amity  and  emulation.     He  also  wrote  a  charming  novel  of  South- 
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em  life,  entitled  "  Tij2;er  Lilies,"  publiHaed  in  1867.  Several  of 
his  l)est  productions  have  appeared  in  Snibncr'  A/ai^azzne  ana 
in  T/w  Indcprndnil .  His  brother,  Clifford,  i.--  also  a  man  of 
talent,  .  havini^  published  a  novel,  "  Tliom-Fniit "  in  1867. 
Sidney  had  varied  fortunes.  He  was  one-  a  teacher  ;  then  bein^ 
a  fine  musician  was  attached  to  Theodore  Thomas's  concert 
trou))e.  Later  he  found  h.i  audience  at  tiiu  great  university  until 
his  death. 

He  had  a  theory  of  the  art  of  rhyme  an  i  rhythm  set  fnrtl-i  nt 
leni,^tli  in  a  volume  <.m  the  subject.  Many  have  compared  iiis 
sh(<rter  poems  with  some  of  Kmersons  least  comprehensil)I(. 
eiforts — "The  Red  Slayer,"  for  in.stance  bt-rt  the  more  carefully 
one  studies  his  unique  efTuHitjns,  the  more  uni;th  and  j^enain.s 

and  that  ' '  personality  ' '  wlnich  is  the  key-mott  of  his  creations  and 
criticisms  alike  is  felt  and  .seen.  In  personal  appearance  Sidney 
lyonier  was  of  medium  height,  exceediuRh'  sSjjht  figure,  closelv 
buttoimd  in  a  black  .suit ;  iace  ver^-  pale  and  ^lelicate,  with  finely 
chi— •!'•■''  fVatures,  dark,  clustering,'  hair,  jjarted  m  the  middle,  aii'' 
lieaii  r  the  manner  of  the  Italian  school  of  art.     Altogethei 

Sbb  JMff  .-a  countenance   rare  aud  pleas+nig  a^  his  verse.     He  sal 
i-acryjosefidly  in  his  profesMtmal  arm-chaiar  and  read  from 
of  MvS.  in  a  clear,  [jenetratini;   \-oic(.     full  of  su! 'lesl 
•ision,  but  ])ainfu!h   and  o^n  intemipvd  by  a  co-  t;! 
^-'"i  that  the  fell  di.sea.se  of  our   New  ruit;laud  cli-:  ;ii 
'    '>ii  this  gifted  .s^n  of  the  South.      As  we  met      r 
iJfee  lecture  wa:-  (n  rr,  he  s]ioke  kindly  of  my  \^   -i. 
sion,  evimcing  that  symi>athy  of  ttee  scholar 
AcwBBk  inf  prc'^p-essive  philanthropv  which  our  zrand  Wetuucil 
Pliillins  declaresd:  to  l)e  jiathetically  rare.      "We  are  all  .sttshcnug 
lior  oT'-'  ""f1    ■  ^-•^  Lanier,  with  sj^enial,  hopeiul  snulc  ;    "  and'iteEt 
is  to  i,         i.j  ai        nnoljle  the  hrmianity  of  which  we  icTrm  a  ])art 

Paul  H.  H:r^ne  was.  por  < xnllcncc,  the  poet  of  the  vSouth — 
"their  Longfeluow,"  as  1  often  heard  Southerners  say,  althouizh 
they  clahn  a  share  in  the  love  and  reverence  that  we  fee!  t^r 
ours.  He  was  in  iSHi,  the  otdy  literary  man  in  the  South  wlici 
relied  on  the  labor  of  his  pen  in  poetry  for  his  living.  Throui^h 
the  leading  moii^a/ines  of  the  North  he  drew  tlio  remuneration 
for  his  literary  labors — meager  enough,  at  best.  He  was  devitcd 
to  his  art,  working   doubtless,  far  beyond  his  .strength;  fur  his 
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health  was  ver}  delicate.  He  lived  in  almost  absolute  seclusion 
at  lierzelia,  ne.'.r  Augusta,  Ga.,  ministered  to  by  his  devoted 
wite  and  only  cnl^'l,  William,  a  young  man  who  shares*  his 
father's  genius.  Hayne  was  quite  the  ideal  i)oet  in  physique, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  moI)ile  and  kindly  features,  cast  in 
heroic  mould.  His  home  was  plainer  than  that  of  any  among 
his  brother  singers  at  the  North,  one  room  being  papered  from 
iloor  to  ceiling  by  his  wife's  ingenuity,  vith  a  mosaic  of  woo(' 
■.  iigravings,  l)Ut  it  was  a  most  attractive  place,  lighted  up  by 
their  two  beautiful  souls,  and  their  welcome  to  us  was  the  soul 
if  refinement  and  cordiality.  The  beloved  Southern  laureate 
has  now  passed  on  to  heaven. 

Hayne  was  a  descendant  of  him  against  whom  Daniel  Webster 
directed  the  reply  that  added  .so  largely  to  his  fame.  He.  was  a 
South  Carolinian  by  birth,  a  voluminous  writer  and  his  verse  is 
oi  cxqui.site  finish,  delicate,  melodious,  brilliant  in  imagery,  l)ut 
marred  by  occasional  afiectations  of  olwolete  phra.seology  and 
strained  (|uaintness  of  expression.  At  his  best  he  was  strictly 
a  lyrical  jioet,  a  sky-lark,  flying  from  the  gra.ss  with  a  throat  full 
nf  song,  not  the  matchlesseaglewho.se  pinions  bear  him  out  of 
turn  sight,  u])  toward  the  sun.     The  South  is  justly  proud 

lis  lovable  man  and  true  literary  artist  and  points  fearlessly 

s  work«  when  its  litercfty  development  is  sneered  at  by  the 

j,litle,ss  or  malicious. 

The  press  of  tii''  Souih  is  far  above  the  grade  usually  assigned 
by  tlie  vanity  an<l  ignorance  of  our  Northern  ])opular  opinion. 
It  is  in  the  large  rities  exceptionally  indeiiendent  and  allies  itself 
with  religion  and  ]-)liilanthropy.  Perhaps  its  temj)tations  are  less 
''■  i'l  ours  at  the  North.     Certainly  it  df)es  not  cater  to  the  iguo- 

md  base.  It  has  no  fear  of  "the  German  vote"  before  its 
id  .speaks  with  fairness  of  the  temperance  cau.sc,  often  with 
ii.sed  friendliness.  As  yet,  it  has  not  joined  in  the  "  con- 
1  of  .silence,"  by  which  Northern  journals,  while  they  give 

luli  rs^orts  of  the  meetings  of  brewers  and  distillers,  are  often 
so  cmwckd  "  that,  "much  as  they  would  like  to,  you  know," 
tlie\  lind  k  "  impcKSsible  "  to  furnish  to  the  lemjierance  jieople 
that  larger  audieni-e  which  hears  with  its  eyes  and  might  under- 
stand with  its  ln'art  and  be  converted,  had  the  greatest  of  reforms 
the  help  of  this  greatest  of  allies. 
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•  At  Mobile  I  met  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  the  famous  author 
of  "  Beulali  "  and  other  well-known  novels.     vShe  could  not  k 
induced  to  speak  of  her  writings,  but  Siiowed  me  her  superb  col 
lection  of  azalias  and  her  costly  Jcrsej'  cows,  in  both  of  whicli 
curious  creations  she  is  a  connoisseur. 

In  Memphis,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis, 
one  of  the  best  talkers  imaginable,  a  queenly  looking  woman  of 
cosmopolitan  culture  and  Inroad  progressive  views.  She  SjMjki- 
with  jiride  of  her  New  England  tutor,  and  attributed  to  him  a 
determining  impulse  tDwanl  books,  philosophies  and  art.  Her 
daughter  Winifred,  I  ni«-t  at  a  New  Orleans  kettledrum,  where 
Mrs.  Judge  Merrick  introduced  us,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
nobler  type  of  educated  American  womanhood.  Her  talents  a.s  a 
writer  promise  to  lead  her  to  a  literary  career. 

At  a  reception  given  me  by  Mrs.  Merrick,  in  the  Crescent 
City,  I  met  Mrs.  Nicliol.son,  owner  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
and  Mrs.  Field  ("Catharine  Cole")  of  the  New  Orleans  Timn- 
Dcmoaat,  literary  women  and  also  charming  .society  women. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  a  fine  critic  and  paragraphist,  and 
writes  almost  cfiually  well  in  verse  and  prose.     He  is  set  down 
by  vSouthern  literary  authorities  with  whom  I  talked  as  their  best 
humori.st.     He  was  educated  at  the  printer's  case,  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  about  thirt} -five  years  of  age  ;  but  his  fame  rests  on 
the  well-known  collection  of  (colored)  folk-lore  entitled  "Uncle 
Remus."     It  is  not  easy  to  make  his  acquaintance,  by  reason  of 
a  shyness  easily  accounted  for  when  one  remembers  that  he  has  "a 
brilliant  mind  encased  in  a  homely  and  unprepossessing  body," 
as  a  friend  of  his  expressed  it.     Not  knowing  this  beforeljand, 
I  made  this  entry  in  my  note-book  on  the  day  of  my  interview 
with  him:   "The  creator  of  'Uncle  Remus'  is  a  mo.st  unex- 
pected-looking man  ;  but  a  good  woman  has  condoned  the  fault. 
and  in  his  plea.sant  home,  Harris  is  writing  out  his  weaUh  of 
wisdom  concerning  the   legends  and  traditions  of  the  slaves. 
He  told  me  that   "Uncle  Renuis  "  is  a  veritable  character,  tlic 
favorite  companion   and  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  that  these 
stories   which    were   the   delight  of  all    the  children   for  miles 
around  had  been  traced  upon  his  youthful  memory  in  outlines  so 
clear  and  deep,  he  could  not  forget  them,  if  he  would.     Learned 
men  in  Europe  and  America  will  gladly  know  that  in  the  mine  he 
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has  been  working  with  so  much  '-kill  there  are  treasures  not  yet 
brought  to  light,  for  which  he  wdl  not  delve  in  vain. 

James  R.  Randall  is,  perhaps,  the  most  graceful  and  scholarly 
writer  of  the  Southern  press.  He  edits  the  Chronicle  and  Consii- 
tutionalist  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  gives  to  his  editorials  all  the 
advantages  of  a  jmre  literary  style  and  a  rich  and  flowing  diction. 
I  lis  descriptions  of  President  Garfield's  inauguration  are  the  most 
picturesque  on  record,  and  his  spirit  toward  the  North,  like  that 
of  all  the  leading  journalists  of  his  section,  is  liberal  and  concilia- 
tory ;  yet  his  fame  is  founded  on  the  ringing  war- lyric,  "Mary- 
land, My  Mar>land,"  in  which 

"  Huzza  !  she'll  spurn  the  Northern  scum  " 

is  a  v/ell-remembercd  live.     Mr.  Randall  is  a  large,  fine-looking 
man,  with  full,  dark  eyes,  ample  forehead,  and  delightful  man- 
ors.    When  1  a.sked  him  if 

"  Hark  to  a  wandering  son's  appeal " 

was  the  correct  version  of  a  familiar  line  in  his  famous  song,  he 
replied,  promptly  :  "No.  It  should  be  'exiled  son'  ;  for,  as  a 
native  of  Maryland,  I  felt  my  change  of  residence  as,  indeed,  an 
exile  in  that  crisis. ' ' 

"And  another  line.    J)oes  it  read 

"  '  His  foot  is  at  thy  temple  door,' 

or  'his  touch,'  as  in  some  versions?  " 

"Oh  !  'his  touch,'  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Randall,  laugh- 
ingly.    "That  more  clearly  involves  the  idea  of  profanation  !  " 

But  the  war-songs  do  not  exhibit  Mr.  RaiuhiU  at  his  best. 
He  has  the  true  fire  of  genius,  the  divine  afflatus,  in  abundance 
and  of  the  purest  (piality. 

But  why  is  it  that  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  "  F.ither 
Ryan's  Conquered  Banner,"  his  "Sword  of  Lee,"  and  other 
Southern  favorites  are  unmatched  in  fire  and  pathos  by  our 
Northern  verse  of  that  une([ualed  period  ?  The  answer  is  Mot  far 
to  seek.  With  us  the  war  was  at  arms-length  ;  with  them  an 
awful  grapple  for  life  or  death.  Our  homes,  at  least,  were  safe  ; 
theirs  might  any  day  be  food  for  fire-brands.  Our  fields  still 
smiled  !  theirs  were  trampled  by  the  ruthless  hoof  of  war.  Hence 
the  wild  fer\'^or  of  their  best  martial  strains. 
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One  vSunday  afternoon  in  188 1,  I  gave  a  temperance  talk  at 
Francoiiia,  N.  H.  In  the  audience,  as  I  afterward  learned,  were 
Mr.  Gcorj^e  W.  Cable  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  It  pleased  iiio 
not  ?.  little  to  hear  him  say  that,  going  home  from  the  meeting, 
this  bright  young  girl,  afLer  a  long  reverie,  said  to  her  mother, 
"  I  iinend  to  be  a  total  al)stai!ier  always  after  this,  and  sometime 
a  teniperar.ee  talker  with  a  white  ribbon  on  my  breast." 

For  one  I  have  not  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  applause 
or  connnetulati(^n  of  my  auditors — indeed,  have  said  an  hundred 
times  that  if  I  judged  by  their  lack  of  demonstration  I  would 
immediately  quit  the  field,  but  one  pure  girl's  approbation  thus 
unconventionally  expressed,  helped  me  onward  more  than  the 
genial  man  and  great  author  who  took  the  trouble  to  report  it 
will  ever  know — unless,  as  is  unlikely,  he  reads  these  grateful 
lines. 

Among  other  exceptionally  gifted  Southerners  whose  names  I 
string  as  pearls  on  the  rosary  of  friendship,  are  Sallie  F.  Chapin, 
author  of  "  Fitzhugh  vSt.  Clair:  the  Rebel  Boy  of  vSouth  Caro- 
lina"; Georgia  Ilulse  Mclycod,  of  Baltimore,  Fannie  Casseday 
Duncan,  the  l/niisville  journalist,  and  her  saintly  sister  Jennie  ; 
Mrs.  James  Leecli,  who  carried  olf  the  parliamentary  prize  at  the 
Chautauqua  iCxarainatiou  ;  Col.  George  W.  Bain  and  family,  of 
lycxington  ;  Mrs.  Jenny  Morion,  the*poetess  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  ; 
Mrs.  lyide  Meriwether,  of  Tennessee,  who  wrote,  "  She  Sails  by  tlie 
vStars":  T.aura  C.  II(jlloway,  the  popular  author,  now  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Maygood,  who  declined  to  be  a 
bishop,  and. who  wrote  "Our  Brother  in  Black";  Judge  Hast, 
whom  I  call  "the  Abe  Lincoln  of  Tennes.'-ee  ";  Sam  Jones,  tlie 
out  yankee-ing  Yankee  of  the  South  ;  Judge  Watson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, once  a  Confederate  Senator  and  always  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  ;  Dr.  Charh-s  Marshall,  of  Vicksburg,  Jud^e 
Tourgee,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Kells,  the  white 
ribbc  .  editor  of  Mississippi. 

The  Sf)uth  is  moving  steadily  up  toward  its  rightful  plact.  as 
one  born  to  the  purple  of  literary  power,  and  that  its  women  are 
in  the  van  of  the  march  to  the  throne-room  of  this  highest  aris- 
tocracy, gives  their  Northern  sisters  special  encouragement  niui 
pleasure. 


"  Once  on  a    7'itne.** 
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The  first  woman  I  ever  heard  speak  was  the  first  woman  I 
ever  had  a  ehance  to  hear.  Her  name  was  Abby  Kelley  lM)j?ter  ; 
she  was  refined,  insjiired,  bnt  so  far  ahead  of  her  a^^e  that  she  was 
a  jHition  too  strong  for  tlie  mental  (Hi^estion  of  the  average  man 
She  was  a  woman  speakmj^  in  pnblie  and  that  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  She  sjjoke  aj;ainst  the  then  eherislied  institution  of 
slavery  and  for  that  she  was  to  be  mobbed.  In  the  International 
Council  at  Washington,  in  iSSS,  I  heard  some  of  her  former 
associates  say  that  she  went  to  ehiu'ch  one  Sunday  in  a  certain 
town  where  .she  had  spoken  the  nij^ht  before,  and  the  minister 
took  as  his  text,  "That  woman  Jezebel  which  callcth  hciself  a 
pr()T)hetess,"  and  rained  oratorical  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  poor 
little  reformer  throu>;hout  the  morning  service.  I<et  us  remem- 
ber this,  for  there  are  those  who  are  abused  nowadays  by  short- 
sighted mortals  whose  ehildren  will  be  very  likvly  to  build  the 
sepulchers  of  those  whom  their  fathers  traduced. 

I  was  a  little  girl  whe;:  I  heard  Abby  Kelley,  for  it  was  before 
we  left  Oberlin,  .so  that  my  impressions  ar«.  not  as  definite  as  I 
could  wish. 

The  next  one  was  a  woman  whose  name  I  do  not  recall.  I 
think  she  was  a  spiritualist,  and  .she  >poke  in  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  hall  in  Milwaukee,  when  I  was  a  .student  there  in  1^57.  I 
liad  to  coax  my  Aunt  Sarah  for  .some  time  before  she  would  con- 
sent to  let  me  go,  but  she  linalK-  ditl  so  as  a  concession  to  wiiat  she 
calleil  my  "everlasting  curiosity,"  sending  me  in  charge  of  a 
city  friend.  The  woman  was  perched  in  some  cpieer  fashion  mid- 
way between  the  floor  and  ceiling.  I  think  .she  had  short  hair. 
I  know  she  looked  very  (luecr  auf'  very  ])ilifnl,  and  I  felt  .sorry, 
for  my  mtuitions  told  me  tl'.at   a  woman  ought   to  be   at    lea.st 
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as  good  a  speaker  as  a  man,  and  quite  as  popular.  Nothing;  of 
all  she  said  remains  with  me,  except  one  sentence,  which  I  half 
believe  is  a  fragment  from  some  poet  :  "I  love  to  think  about  a 
central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation." 

The  next  woman  I  heard  was  Anna  Dickinson  in  the  hand- 
some Crosby  Opera  House,  Chicago,  during  the  war.  The  audi- 
torium was  packed  ;  the  stage  occupied  by  the  most  distinguisliud 
gentlemen  of  the  city",  no  ladies  being  allowed  on  its  select  jirc- 
cincts  .save  one,  a  young  woman  hardly  past  twenty,  who  caiiiu 
forward  with  poised,  elastic  tread,  took  her  seat  modestly  and 
smiled  her  thanks  as  thunders  of  applau.se  woke  the  echoes  of 
the  great  pavilion.  Her  dark,  curly  hair  was  flung  back  from 
her  handsome  brow,  her  gray  eyes,  of  which  a  gifted  man  had 
said,  "They  make  one  believe  in  innnortality,"  glanced  around 
upon  us  with  a  look  of  inspiration.  What  she  said  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  .set  vibrating  within  my  spirit  the  .sacred  chord 
of  patriotism,  for  Anna  Dickinson  was  queen  of  patriots.  Going 
home  that  night  I  could  not  sleep,  for  I  heard  as  clearly  as  I  had 
done  in  the  audience  the  cadence  of  that  wondrous  voice,  its  cour- 
age, its  martial  ring,  and  its  unmeasured  pathos.  Beyond  all  iniii 
and  women  to  whom  I  have  yet  listened,  Anna  Dickinson  ha^ 
been  to  mc  an  inspiration.  In  1875  I  met  her  first  when  I  was 
President  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  she  came  to  the  city 
to  lecture.  Her  agent  wished  her  to  .speak  in  Evanston,  and  I 
think  I  never  had  more  plea.sure  than  in.  using  my  influence  to 
.secure  our  church  for  her  and  entertaining  her  in  my  own  home, 
According  to  her  custom,  she  refrained  from  eating  till  the  lecture 
had  been  delivered  ;  then  we  had  supper  in  our  little  dining- 
room  anil  I  sought  to  have  it  to  her  liking.  We  remained  at 
the  table  until  two  o'clock  at  night,  for  we  were  all  so  niucli 
delighted  with  her  conversation  that  my  dear  mother,  for  the 
first  time,  forgot  her  early  hours  and  sat  there  until  after  niidnij;Iit. 
We  talked  of  things  past,  present,  and  to  come.  If  we  had  known 
each  other  always  we  could  not  have  had  more  abandon.  My 
mother  .said  to  her,  "What  do  you  think  of  Christ?"  vSlie 
pau.sed  as  if  she  had  been  smitten  with  a  blow,  then  changed 
the  subject  skillfully,  but  made  no  answer.  When  I  .showed 
Anna  to  her  room,  .she  put  her  arm  about  me  saying,  "The 
question  was  so  sudden  that  I  hardly  understood  your  grand  old 
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mother's  meaning.  What  do  I  think  of  Christ  ?  "  And  then  for 
several  minutes  she  spoke  of  him  with  an  eloquence  and  tenderness 
that  I  have  never  heard  excelled  and  rarely  ecjualed  in  the  pulpit. 

lyater  on  I  saw  her  many  times,  for  she  spent  weeks  at  the 
Palmer  House  writing  her  plays.  The  National  Temperance 
Society  had  a  great  convention  in  Farwell  Hall  during  her  stay. 
I  remember  Vice-president  Wilson  s])oke  and  other  distinguished 
men  and  women,  among  them  all  who  were  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  IT.  I  had  prevailed  on  Anna  to  be  present  at  one 
of  these  meetings  when  the  question  of  equal  suffrage  was  to  be 
del)ated.  Miss  Lavina  Goodell,  a  lawyer  from  Madison,  Wis., 
(huighter  of  William  Goodell  the  noted  antislavery  reformer, 
moved,  at  my  suggestion,  that  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  be  invited 
to  speak,  and  at  once  the  house  manifested  both  excitement  and 
a])plause.  The  friends  of  the  pending  resoluticm  wanted  her  help, 
the  foes  dreaded  her  voice.  But  the  motion  prevailed  by  a  large 
majority,  and  as  she  came  along  the  aisle  and  ascended  the  plat- 
form, I  could  think  of  nothing  except  Joan  of  Arc.  Indeed  I 
suppose  she  has  reminded  everybody  of  that  great  character 
more  than  any  other  .\*omaii  could.  As  she  stood  there  in  the 
jjrinie  and  ])lenitutie  of  her  magnificent  powers,  simply  attired 
in  a  tasteful  walking  suit  of  gray  ,  her  great  eyes  flashing,  her  elo- 
quent lips  tremulous  at  the  thought  of  what  was  pending,  .she  was 
a  figure  long  to  be  remembered.  Often  as  I  have  heard  her  speak, 
it  seems  to  me  that  day  crowned  all.  It  v/as  not  so  much  her 
words,  as  I  read  them  in  cold  type  when  the  meeting  was 
re])orted,  but  it  was  tlie  mighty  spirit  that  moved  upon  the  hearts 
and  con.sciences  of  those  who  lieard.  She  seemed  an  avenging 
angel  as  she  depicted  the  injustice  that  fastens  saloons  upon  this 
nation,  and  gives  women  in  the  home  no  remedy  and  no  redress, 
although  the\  and  their  children  must  endure  its  awful  cruelty 
and  shame  Our  resolutions  carried  and  that  was  the  first  gun 
of  the  ever  thickening  campaign,  in  the  mid.st  of  which  we  now 
are,  and  whose  final  result  \^i'  Se  woman  regnant  in  the  state, 
an  outlawed  liquor  traffic  an         protected  liome. 

How  earnestly  I  pleadeu  with  Anna  Dickinson  to  come  with 
us  in  the  temperance  work  !  Sometimes  she*  seemed  half  per- 
suaded, but  the  brilliant  friends  around  her  were  patrons  of  the 
drama;  she  felt  her  power,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  .she 
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was  entitled  by  her  gifts  to  make  a  magnificent  success  upon  the 
stage.  Earnest  and  tender  were  the  letters  I  sent  her  and  eloquent 
of  hope  the  bouquets  of  flowers.  Indeed,  for  some  months  I  was 
conscious  that  my  spirit  was  polarized  toward  this  splendid 
specimen  of  womanhood.  When  she  was  writing  her  last  book 
"A  Paying  Investment,"  I  saw  her  almo.st  daily.  She  said  to 
me,  with  her  inimitable  smile,  showing  me  the  chapter  in  wliicli 
a  capital  argument  was  made  in  favor  of  the  temperance  work, 
"See,  Missy,  I  wrote  that  for  you." 

One  evening  I  took  IClizabeth  Comstock,  the  dear  old 
Quaker  philanthropist  with  me  to  the  hotel,  and  we  made  a 
combined  assault  upon  Anna  to  devote  her  gifts  to  the  temperance 
reform.  She  took  a  hand  of  each  in  her  strong,  warm  palms, 
and  .said,  "  Kind  hands,  gentle  hands,  and  .si.sterly,  fitted  to  the 
deeds  you  do,  and  to  the  burdens  that  you  carry.  Go  your  own 
sweet  way  and  do  your  work,  but  leave  me  to  do  mine  in  ni\ 
own  fashion.  Your  souls  are  calm  and  steadfast,  while  mine  is 
wild  and  stormy.  L,et  me  go  my  way  !  "  Her  voice  trembled  and 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.  After  that  I  knew  the  case  was  hopeless, 
but  my  love  and  prayers  have  followed*  her  all  the  years,  and  I 
have  been  grieved,  as  words  may  not  relate,  in  all  the  griefs 
and  losses  that  have  come  to  her. 

Everybody  agrees  that  our  present  queen  of  the  platform  is 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  lyivermore,  than  whom  no  American  woman  has  a 
better  record  for  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  We  women  of 
a  later  time  were  fortunate  in  having  for  forerunners  the  two 
remarkably  eiidowed  women  I  have  named,  and  we  .should  be 
forever  grateful  to  that  .statesman-like  speaker  and  chief- re  former, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  ;  to  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  philosoplier, 
and  Lucy  Stone,  the  heroic  pioneer,  who  still  earlier  bore  the 
brunt  of  battle  for  fts,  and  whose  names  millions  of  loyal  hearts 
will  cheri.sh.  As  a  speaker,  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  a  rare  niche 
of  her  own  among  the  most  cultured  women  of  her  century,  and 
surely  our  gratitude  to  her  will  not  be  less,  who  has  laid  fame 
and  fortune  on  the  altar  of  a  sacred  cau.se  in  circles  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  reach  and  win.  The  platform  is  already  a  conquered 
field  for  woman  ]&o  is  the  pulpit  in  all  senses  save  the  sacerdotal, 
and  here  our  progress  is  steady  and  sure.  God  bless  the  gener- 
ous-hearted men  who  from  the  first  have  fought  valiantly  for-tlie 
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fulfillment  of  that  blessed  prophecy,  "The  Tyord  f,Mve  the  word, 
the  women  that  pnblish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host." 

HOW   I   CAME  TO   UK   A    ITHIJC  sri;AKi;R. 

• 

One  day  when  I  was  doing  honse-work  at  Rest  Cottage,  the 
winter  my  mother,  my  friend  Kate  and  I  deciik-d  to  have  no 
stranger  intermeddle  with  our  lot,  either  in  kitchen,  or  parlor,  a 
l^ray-haired  gentleman,  the  scrupulously  elegant  style  of  whose 
toilet  made  an  im])ression  even  upon  one  who  gives  but  little 
attention  to  such  subjects,  rang  our  door-bell  and  in([uired  if  this 
was  the  home  of  PVances  IC.  Willard.  Being  afiirnuitively  an- 
swered, he  entered,  with  nuicli  mingled  dignity  and  urbanity,  and 
addressed  his  remarks  about  equally  to  my  mother  and  myself  as 
we  were  all  seated  in  the  little  south  parlor.  He  discoursed  some- 
what on  this  wise  :  "I  have  been  present  at  several  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  before  which 
you  have  been  speaking  within  the  last  few  weeks  concerning 
your  observations  in  I"<gypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  seems  to  me 
you  have  the  art  of  putting  things,  the  self-possession  and  many 
other  of  the  necessary  rec^uisites  of  a  good  speaker.  And  I  said 
to  myself,  I  will  go  and  see  that  lady  ;  she  is  a  good  Methodist, 
as  I  am,  and  I  will  invite  her  to  lecture  in  Centenary  Church,  of 
wliich  I  am  trustee,  making  thio  agreement,  that  if  she  will  work 
up  a  good,  popular  lecture,  I  will  work  up  a  good,  popular  audi- 
ence, will  pay  her  a  fair  price  for  her  effort,  and  will  see  that  it  is 
well  represented  by  the  press  of  Chicago.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
as  the  result,  if  all  goes  as  well  as  I  lielieve  it  will,  she  will  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  making  her  livelihood  and  broadening  her 
opportunities  of  u.sefulness." 

The  pleasant- faced  gentleman  looked  to  me  verj'  much  like  a 
combination  of  Santa  Clans  and  a  horn-of-pl^nty  as  he  uttered 
tliese  words.  Mother  seemed  equally  delighted,  and  we  told  him 
that  he  was  the  kindest  of  men  to  ha\e  thought  of  me  with  so 
much  interest ;  that  I  had  returned  from  liurope  a  few  months 
before,  earnestly  desirous  of  employing  my  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  the  support  of  my  mother  and  myself,  and  for  the 
good  of  those  among  whom  I  might  labor  ;  that  what  he  had 
promised  would  suit  me  to  a  dot,  as  I  had  all  my  life  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  speak  in  ])ublic  and  had  only  been  withheUf  from 
doing  so  before,  because  of  the  somewhat  conservative  atmosphere 
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of*  the  educational  institutions  in  which  I  had  spent  the  last  few 
years  and  my  own  sensitiveness  to  appearing  in  public. 

Declaring  that  he  had  no  claim  \\\>o\\  our  gratitude,  the  pleas- 
ant gentleman  went  his  way,  and  for  the  next  three  wec^s  he 
invested  a  good  share  of  his  time  in  interviewing  influential  per- 
.sons  and  in  working  up  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  which  he  w;is  a 
consummate  master,  an  interest  in  me  and  in  the  lecture  that  was 
to  be. 

For  myself,  T  spent  these  three  weeks  in  the  closest  kind  of 
study,  writing  and  committing  to  memory  a  lecture  about  one 
hour  and  a  half  long  entitled,  "The  New  Chivalry." 

On  the  evening  of  March  21,  1.S71,  I  appeared  with  my 
friends,  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate,  and  his  daughter  Annie,  at  the  luxurious  home  of  tlu: 
kind  gentleman,  where  we  took  tea,  and  then  went  over  to  the 
handsome  cfty  church,  where  I  was  presented  at  the  door  with 
an  elegant  card,  the  first  ticket  that  I  had  ever  seen  about  a 
lecture  of  my  own.     It  read  as  follows  : 


MISS  FRANCES  U.   WHLARD  WILL  GIVE  HER  LECTURE, 

"THE  NEW  CHIVALRY." 

In  the  Centenary  {Dr.  Fowler's^  Chureh. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  21,  1871,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Tickets Twentv-eive  Cents. 


The  pleasant-faced  gentleman  said,  as  he  reached  his  kindly 
hand  to  me,  "Turn  the  crank  skillfully  at  your  end  of  th^ 
church,  and  I  will  do  so  here,"  for,  behold,  he  was  gathering  up 
the  tickets  himself !  I  was  gracefully  introduced  by  Dr.  Fowler, 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  spoke  my  piece,  making  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  my  manuscript  which  lay  concealed  in  a  modest 
portfolio  that  had  been  previously  carried  in  and  placed  upon  the 
pulpit.  My  audience  consisted  of  the  elite  of  the  West  Side, 
with  many  from  the  North  and  South  Sides,  and  they  cheered  nii 
far  beyond  my  merits.  At  the  close  the  pleasant  gentleman  intro- 
duced ine  to  a  semicircle  of  well-known  journalists  of  the  city, 
whom  he  had  as  good  as  coerced  into  being  present,  an.l  '    "u 
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private  opinion,  he  had  caused  to  be.written  up  at  his  dictation 
the  very  nice  notices  that  the  young  debutante  upon  the  platform 
was  so  fortunate  to  win  from  the  Chicago  press.  Need  I  say  that 
I  havt  always  gratefully  remembered  him,  perhaps  more  grate- 
fully than  he  or  his  have  been  aware,  and  here  I  write,  with 
affectionate  memory  of  one  who  has  passed  beyond  our  sight, 
above  our  ken,  the  name  of  Albro  E.  Bishop. 

ABOUT  SPKAKERS. 

Always,  in  presence  of  an  audience  I  am  saying  to  myself  at 
one  time  or  another,  "  How  dare  I  stand  here,  taking  at  least  a 
thousand  hours  of  time,  and  focalizing  the  attention  of  a  thousand 
immortal  human  spirits?  Who  am  I,  that  .so  great  possibilities 
of  influence  should  have  fallen  to  my  lot  ?  And  I  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  stenographer  always  present,  the  stenographer 
of  memory,  and  that  in  the  white  light  of  the  world  to  come,  not 
only  what  I  utter  here,  but  every  thought  I  think,  will  stand  out 
plain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens, — for  every  soul  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  pathetic  about  the  life  of 
one  to  whom  must  frequently  recur  the  unmatched  responsibility 
of  meeting  public  audiences.  His  is  a  joy  and  sorrow  with  which 
none  intermeddleth.  A  ring  at  the  bell  may  dissipate  a  thought 
he  was  just  catching  on  his  pencil's  tip  in  the  preparation  of  a 
speech  ;  a  rap  at  the  door  may  put  to  flight  the  outline  of  an 
address  ;  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  people  who  really 
must  see  him,  break  into  staccato  snatches  the  speech  that  might 
have  been  flowing,  deep  and  bright.  His  riches,  what  he  has, 
are  like  Sojourner  Truth's — "in  his  idees,"  yet  they  are  scattered 
ng\\\.  and  left,  as  if  they  were  of  the  smallest  consequence, 
because  they  are  impalpable,  invisible,  unheard.  He  grieves  for 
the  thousand  children  of  the  brain  that  might  have  come  to  light, 
had  they  not  been  throttled  in  their  birth.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  "  travail  of  soul."  Then  he  must  put  aside  a 
thousand  pleasant  things  in  nature,  music,  books,  society,  for  he 
has  a  certain  speech  to  make  at  a  certain  time,  and,  like  an 
engine  on  the  track,  he  must  go  forward  toward  that  time.  True 
as  this  is  on  a  great  scale  of  the  great  .speakers,  it  is  also  pathet- 
ically true  of  us  who  are  the  lesser  lights. 
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First  Public  Lecture. 


THE  NKW  CHIVALRY; 

OR,    THE  SCH001.-MISTKKSS    ABROAD. 


[Here  follows  my  first  public  Icrture,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  obser- 
vations upon  women  in  liurope — whose  sorro\yfnl  estate,  as  I  stuiiied  it 
twenty  years  a^o,  had  much  to  do  with  K'^i^K  '"^'  ^^'^  courage  to  iK-conic  a 
public  speaker.] 

Ilayard  Taylor,  Paul  dii  Chaillii  and  Dr.  Hayes  picture  for 
u.s  the  inhospitable  climes  in  whose  exploration  tiiey  ha/ankd 
their  lives  ;  Kniily  Faithful  comes  acro.ss  seas  to  tell  us  of  lur 
work  anions  the  toilinj^  masses  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  »Saj;e  of  Con 
cord,  founder  of  our  lecture  system,  comes  from  his  meditations 
to  tell  us  what  he  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  "  Write." 

A  humbler  duty  lies  upon  my  heart.  I  have  no  poem  to 
recite,  no  marvelotis  discovery  to  herald.  I  come  to  you  in  tlif 
mod' .St  character  of  the  school-mistress  abroad;  in  the  capacity 
of  friend-in-geiieral  to  our  girls. 

Gail  Hamilton,  in  that  most  racy  of  her  essays,  entitled 
"Men  and  Women,"  exclaims  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  :  "I 
love  women,  I  adore  them  !  "  But,  by  way  of  com|)ensation,  she 
declares  in  the  next  sentence  that  "There's  nothing  .so  .splejidid 
as  a  splendid  man." 

Now  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  either  of  Gail's  stattv 
ments,  but  I  would  repeat  and  emphasize  the  first. 

And  by  "women,"  l)e  it  distinctly  understood,  I  always  and 
invariably  mean  girls.  The  largest  part  of  my  life,  thus  far,  has 
l)een  spent  in  their  service.  I  claim  to  have  coaxed  and  rejirovcd, 
caressed  and  scolded,  corrected  the  compositions  and  read  the 
love-letters  of  more  girls  than  almost  any  other  school-ma'am  in 
the  Northwest.  I  began  with  them  before  I  was  eighteen,  in 
my  "  Forest  Home  "  on  the  banks  of  a  Wi.sconsii  river,  the  noblest 
river  in  the  world  to  me,  though  since  last  I  floated  on  its  l)r>.'ast 
I  have  wandered  as  far  as  the  Volga,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Nile. 
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In  district  schools,  academics,  and  ladies'  colleges,  both 
East  and  West,  I  ha\'e  pursued  their  fortunes  ;  in  schools  where 
ihey  were  marshalled,  two  by  two,  when  taking  daily  exercise, 
and  when  it  was  my  ha]»i)y  lot  to  be  their  guardian  on  shopping 
expeditions  ;  and  anon,  in  easy-going  schools,  where  in  the  recita- 
tion rooms  black  coats  were  numerous  as  bas(|ues,  and  opjiosite 
each  demure  young  lady  at  the  dinner  table  sat  a  being  with  a 
bass  voice  and  hair  parted  on  ne  side.  Then  I  wandered 
away  from  the  merry-faced  girls  f)f  America,  and  for  two  years 
and  a  half  studied  their  sisters  in  Ivuroix;  and  the  Kast.  Coming 
home  full  of  new  thoughts  and  more  earnest  purposes,  I  gathered 
them  around  me  once  again — the  fortunate  daughters  of  the  dear 
Home  Land — and  understood,  as  I  could  not  have  done  before, 
wliat  maketh  them  to  differ  from  the  sad-faced  multitudes  beyond 
the  seas. 

lyCt  me,  then,  invoke  your  patience  while  together  we  review 
the  argument  from  real  life  wliich  has  ])laced  me  on  the  afTirma- 
tive  side  of  the  tremendous  "Woman  (Question" — while  we 
consider  the  lot  of  woman  beyond  the  seas,  and  then  contrast 
this  with  her  position,  ])resent  and  prospective,  here  in  America, 
and  while  we  seek  the  reasons  of  this  amazing  (blTerence.  Or, 
;is  I  like  Iwjtter  to  express  it.  let  me  try  to  picture  the  position 
taken  by  the  Nc7v  Chivalry  of  our  native  land  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Old  Chivalry  in  the  ohi  wf)rld.  And  by  this  term, 
"The  Chivalry,"  for  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  dictionary  word,  I 
\\\K'\\\\  to  denote  (sometimes  sincerely, and  sometimes  sarcastically) 
the  sex  MOW  dominant  \\\>'.^\\  this  planet. 

I  shall  ask  you,  first  of  all.  to  tike  a  glance  with  me  at  the 
saddest  of  destinies  in  whose  presence  I  have  deduced  conclusir  ns, 
the  destiny  of  an  ICgxp'ian  woi:i;ni.  It  is  a  June  day  in  \\\'. 
month  of  I'V-bruary.  We  are  iloating  lazily  along  the  babny 
Nde,  reclining  on  the  crimson  cushions  oi  our  gay  daliabe.il  . 
As  we  gaze  upon  the  plumy  palm  trees  and  away  over  the  desert's 
yellow  sands,  a  tall,  slight  form  cotnes  between  us  and  the 
dreamy  horizon,  and  pa.sses  rapidly  along  tliebank,  looking  weird 
and  strange  in  its  flowing  rol)e  of  black.  If  we  come  near 
enough,  the  sight  of  that  du^ky  face,  into  which  the  misery  of 
centuries  seems  crowded,  will  .smite  us  like  a  blow  ;  and  as  the 
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child  shares  always  in  the  mother's  degradation  Cas  in  her  joy), 
we  shall  find  the  baby  on  this  sad  woman's  shoulder  the  most 
wretched  little  being  ever  victimized  into  existence.  This 
woman  is  perhaps  seventeen  years  old,  and  has  already  passed 
the  noonday  of  her  strength.  Into  this  fate  of  marriage  was  she 
sold  before  the  age  of  te;i,  by  her  own  father's  hand.  If  sin 
should  prove  unfaithful  to  its  vow,  honor  would  call  upon  him. 
with  imperious  voice,  to  cut  her  into  pieces  and  consign  her  to 
the  Nile.  The  history  of  this  silent,  uncomplaining  woman  is  a 
brief  one.  She  asserts  her  "rights"  in  no  "convention";  she 
flings  no  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  the  face  of  her  "manifest 
destiny."^  She  is  the  zero-mark  upon  the  scale  of  being,  and 
her  symbol  is  a  tear.  But  upon  a  fate  .so  dire  as  this,  I  \  ill  not 
ask  you  to  look  longer.  Let  us  tixm  our  eyes  westward — the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  moves  thither  evermore,  and  the  next  illustra 
tion  of  old-world  Chivalry,  though  sad  enough,  will  be  far  less 
painful  than  the  la.st. 

La  Signora  Sopranzi  is  a  Roman  matron  of  the  period,  witli 
all  Italia's  romance  stifled  in  her  heart.  She  was  once  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  but  .she  is  already  thirty-four  years  old.  Herliair 
is  gray,  her  gentle  eyes  are  dim,  and  of  the  glor>'  long  ago  de- 
parted, only  those  "traces"  remain  on  which  the  novelist  linj^ers 
vnth  so  much  pathos.  Her  father  was  a  Roman  lawyer,  but  he  was 
also  Garibaldi's  friend,  and  so  the  Pope  shut  him  up  in  the  ample 
dungeons  of  St.  Angelo.  Her  husband,  the  veriest  ne'er-do-weel 
who  ever  joined  the  beauty  of  Adonis  to  the  wiles  of  Mepliis- 
toplieles,  has  gallantly  left  her  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  main- 
tenance for  him.self,  henself,  and  her  little  ones.  The  only  "j:;eii- 
teel"  avocations  suited  to  her  "sphere,"  are  to  keep  a  fa.shioiiaI)lc 
boarding-house  and  give  Italian  les.sons.  I  have  reason  to  con 
gratulate  my.self  upon  the  remarkable  enterprise  ske  thus  (hs- 
played,  for  in  her  capacity  of  hostess  and  instructor,  she  intro- 
duced me  to  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  among  the  more 
intelligent  of  her  countrywomen,  and  all  I  learned  of  them  K'»\>-' 
me  a  stronger  purpose  of  helpfulness  toward  women.  They  were 
not  innovators,  I  promise  you !  They  had  never  heard  alxnit  a 
"College  Education";  no  taint  of  the  new  world's  unrest  had  ever 
reached  their  placid  souls.     Indeed,  their  average  wisdom  as  to 
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tlu  Great  Republic,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  question,  propounded 
jjravely  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion: 

"When  our  Cristoforo  Colombo  discovered  your  .America,  did 
In  find  many  Indians  there  as  light-coui]>le\ioned  as  yourself?" 
Tluy  knew  they  were  not  very  wise,  poor  things!  and  often  said, 
'lirtij,'gitig  their  shoidders  most  exjiressiveh  : 

We  marry  so  early,  you  know,  there':  reidly  ver>  little  need 

liiit  we  should  study  much.    Indeed,  in  ltal>,    it  hurts  a  rvomati' \ 

piospiri<:  to  be  frof>/>o  islrultd    rtoo  well    instructed'  ),  and  yoti  see 

this  is  a  |>oint  we  cannot  guard  1(M)  can  lully,  for  out  of  marriage, 

tlun-  is  no  place  for  us.  except  the  cloister." 

M\  l:'.ndl;id\  's  d.'uighter.  Hiauc.i,  was  the  most  l)eautiful  girl 
111  Rome,  chief  eit\  of  fair  women.  .Mlliough  but  twelve  \ears 
old,  she  was  a  woman  m  her  words  and  ways.  I  was  very  fond 
■  if  lur,  aufl  usi'd  often  to  wi^h  I  (•t)ul<l  lift  her  out  of  that  lifeless 
itiii<)S])here — l)reathed  by  so  man\  generations  Ih.il  almost  all  the 
<ix\  i;en  is  grmc — and  eUrtrify  her  with  the  air  that  blows  .across 
■mr  Illinois  prairies.  In  one  of  our  fre(|uent  conversations  she 
lluis  stated  her  ide.is  ujion  a  theme  to  which  she  had  evidently  given 
110  casual  thought.  Kemendxr  I  give  her  precise  lauguage-that  ot 
1  young  la<ly  of  twelve  (for  m\-  practice  when  abroad  illustrated 
tliat  line  of  Hums',  "a  chiel's  amaug  ye  takin'  notes"  i: 

'We  are  too  tender-hearted,  we  women  of  Italia.  ^Vhy,  I 
have  a  cousin  who  is  dying  of  grief  because  her  lo\er  seems  cold 
if  late.  I  laugh  at  her,  and  .sa\ ,  'Ah,  hclhi  Maii^lurita,  you  are 
I  1  little  idiot!  Vou  should  not  wa.ste  yourself  thus,  ujxni  that  silh- 
.\iitMiii(».'  Vou  shall  see  how  I'll  behave!  I  will  never  marry  in 
this  world.  I  haw  seen  loo  much  uniiapiiiiiess  aniong  these  hus- 
IkuuIs  and  wives.  And  yet.  ndu  see.  'twill  not  be  easy  for  me  to 
tH\'i|K'  (she  said  with  charming  nnirdr).  Wh>-,  the  other c\'iaiing 
I  went  to  see  the  sunset  from  the  I'inciau  hill  with  in\-  naughty, 
!i;ui(lsome  papa,  and  a  f(K)lish  boy,  not  so  tall  as  1  am,  a  mere  child, 
indeed,  but  dressed  up  like  a  young  gentleman,  with  white  vest, 
^"l(l chain,  and  carrying  a  silly  little  cane,  whispere»l  tome,  while 
papa  smoked  his  cigar  upon  the  terrace  and  I  sat  near  the  foun- 
tiiii,  that  he  should  come  this  very  night  and  play  the  mandoliiio 
'"iider  my  winilow  !Uil  I  turned  m>  face  awa> ,  ami  when  he 
[vrsifted,  I  scowled  at  him   Irom  uiuler  my   black  eye-brows  and 
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just  darrd  him  to  come!  I  tell  you,  vSi^norina,  that  I  will  not  fall 
in  love  for  a  long,  long  time  yet,  if  ever,  for  in  ourcountiy  it  kilN 
women  or  else  it  drives  them  mad.  I'm  going  to  give  Italiai. 
lesscms  like  my  jwor  mamma,  and  in  character  I'm  going  to  be  a  re 
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Americana — calm  as  the  broad  Campagna,  cold  rs  thecatacoinlN 
For  I  am  very-  sad  over  the  women  of  my  coinitr>-.  Life  bei^iii- 
with  them  at  tv.elve,  and  at  twenty-five  they  are  already  old;  tin 
lights  are  out — the  jilay  is  over." 

And  yet  when  I  have  sung  the  praises  of  my  native  land  to 
beautiful  Hianca,  her  eyes  have  gleamed  with  a  new  splendor  m- 
she  stood  erect  and  said:  "Ah!  but  I  am  a  Roman,  and  still  tn 
l)e  a /vW;/(7«  were  greater  than  a  king. "  (Hut,  mind  you  m)iik 
bright  American  had  taught  the  little  magpie  that!) 

vSomewhat  to  the  same  jniqiose  as  dark-eyed  Ih'anca's  word- 
were  tho.se  her  pale-faced  tnother  had  spoken  to  me  that  \ir\ 
morning: 

"  Men  cannot  Ik- as  g(M)d   as  we  are.  '  she  said  in  her  mho 
most  mu.sical,  most  melancholy.     "I'm  sure  that  they  are  iioi  » 
dear  to  Ood.     We  suffer  so — our  lives  call  down  the  pit>   of  al! 
the  vSaints  in  Heaven.      Life  gives  us  just  one  choice — to  be  \\ivi> 
or  to  be  nuns,  and  siK-iety   sneers  at   us  .so  cruelly  if  we  iieitlar 
wear  the  marriage-ring  nor  the  con.secrating  crucifix,  that  we  art 
never  happy  unless  W'.'  are  miserable — and  so  we  marry!     Vii: 
of  the  North  have  a  thousand  defen.ses,"  she  continued,  nioiiri; 
fully,  "the  intellect  yields  you  so  many  ])leasures,  and  your  man 
ner  of  life  renders  you  brave — .so  that  yon  are  seldom  at  the  nan  > 
of  your  hearts.  vSometimes  I  think  there  must  be  a  sort  of  iiia^n 
though,  about  it  all,  and  I  have  asked  many  of  your  c(mntr\  w ' 
men  to  let  me  have  their  talisman,  for  my  poor  daughter's  sake. 

One  of  my  nicest  little  friends  in  Rome  was  Oreca  Ca\cri,  ni 
Genoa,  who  had  come  with  her  father  to  witness  the  opening  of  the 
( J^cumenical  Coinicil.  She  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  evinced  -" 
much  delight  when  I  offered  to  give  her  ICnglish  lessons,  th.it, 
struck  with  her  youth,  I  asked  why  she  did  not  go  to  .school.  .SIk 
looked  at  me  i.i  surpri.se,  saying. —  "I)(x;s  not  the  vSigiioriiii 
know  that  I  am  superior  in  education  to  my  countrywomen  j 
generally?  Mj'  father  is  one  of  King  X'ictor  Emmanuel- 
lawyers,  and  a  Warned  man.     Moreover,  he  has  very  advaneeti 
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ideas  about  what  a  lady  should  Ix?  permitted  to  know,  and  so  lie 
placed  me  in  the  l)est  school  for  girls  at  Turin.  I  comi>kted  my 
education  there  on  my  sixteenth  birthday,  one  year  ago.  "Phis  is 
what  has  kept  me  unsettled  until  I  am  so  old.  Ihit  then  1  have 
learned  music.  I'Vench,  drawing  and  dancing — not  to  sfK;ak  of  the 
Catechism  and  t'  e  lives  of  the  Saints." 

.She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  her  dear  mamma,  whose  loss  het 
dear  papa  so  much  de])lored,  had  been  three  years  married,  at  her 
ai;e.  and  then  it  dawned  on  my  dull  wits  that  she  was  one  among 
ihat  vast  and  noble  army  of  martyrs  who,  with  sad  face  and  lifted 
glance,  await  the  Coming  Man. 

Poor  (ireca's  sad  <lilemma  gave  me  long,  long  thoughts  about 
:i  brave  y(mng  cotnitry  far  away,  whose  institutif)ns  each  year 
more  generou.sly  endeavor  to  take  sides  with  homely  women  in  the 
tu.K  of  life,  and  to  compensate  thus  for  nature's  wayward  negli- 
ijcnce.  I  tried  to  talk  of  this  to  sweet-voiced  C.reca.  and  she  list- 
ened with  a  flush  of  ])leased  surjirise.  but  .soon  relap.sed  into  her 
normal  way  of  thinking,  saying  as  she  shook  her  little  head:  "Hut 
then,  dear  friend,  you  know  we  women  have  but  (me  vocation — 
there's  no  denying  it." 

A  few  days  later,  on  New  Year's  moniing,  she  ran  to  my 
HKini,  saying: 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  tr>'  a  sign!  As  I  go  to  the  Vatican  with 
papa,  (m  this  first  day  of  the  year  1870.  I'm  going  to  notice  whom 
I  meet  first.  If  it's  a .(?'/cr/«(;//o  (young  man)  I  shall  surely  be 
married  this  year;  if  it's  a />/■/>•.?/,  why  I  shall  die,  and  there  will 
ht  an  end  of  it;  but  viiscricordia!  if  it  slumld  be  an  old  man.  I 
imi.st  restarc  in  rasa  another  year  still." 

"What's  that?"  I  askecl;  the  idior\  was  new;  literally  trans- 
lated, it  meant,  "Stay  in  the  house." 

"Why.  doji't  you  understand  ?"'  the  girl  explained;  "in  ray 
country,  if  a  girl  isn't  married,  she  stays  in  the  house,  and,  oh!  I 
do  so  long  to  get  out  into  the  -world T' 

"You  say,  Signorina,  that  the  women  arc  so  crazy  as  to  .set 
up  for  doctors  in  your  country  ?  It  is  a  folly  and  a  crime. 
I  wonder  that  the  priests  don't  interfere.  Whatever  will  l^ecome 
c    le  buttons,  and  the  general  house-work  ?  " 

Thus  spake  an  elderly  Italian  dame,  the  thinning  ranks  of 
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wliose  own  buttons  I  was  even  tlicn  contemplating  witli  a  some- 
what startled  glance  ! 

"And  you  tell  me  there  are  fifty  thousand  lady  teachers  ii. 
the  United  States?     It  is  alarming  !     What  will  \^^\\  come  to,  a; 
last,  in  a  country  where  women  are  permitted  thus  to  usur]i  authm 
ity  over  the  men  ? ' ' 

I  told  her  what  a  wag  has  called  "  the  horrible  statislic>. 
How  that  two  millions  (jf  men  had  been  killed  in  our  late  war, 
and  that  hence  there  were  in  many  of  our  states  thousands  nion 
women  than  men  ;  that  in  England  there  are  three  millions  of  un 
married  women,  of  whom  two  millioMs  have  a  choice  different  froii; 
the  fair  Italians — namely,  to  be  their  own  bread-winners,  or  slam 
Indeed,  my  figures  grew  conclusive,  whereujion  she  stop])eil  lur 
ears  and  exclaimed,  with  a  charming  grimace,  "  For  love  n: 
Heaven,  don't  go  up  any  higher  !  Don't  you  know  that  I  can  ; 
add  more  figures  than  I  have  fingers  on  this  hand  ?  " 

I   should   regret   to  wean-  you  with  my   Italians,   l)ut  an 
tempted  to  give  you  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  Roman  old  maid 
because  I  fancy  I  have  here  that  single  aspect  of  human  life  ii; 
Rome  which  neither  poet  nor  historian  has  ever  treated — and 
because  the  reverse  of  the  medal  has  a  lesson  for  us  also. 

She  was  a  rara  avis.  I  did  not  see  another  of  her  species  in  all 
Italy,  and  if  she  had  not  been  a  little  unbeliever  in  all  such  sliaiii-. 
as  Pope  and  i)riest,  she  would  long  ago  have  sought  the  slielkr 
of  a  convent,  and  l)orrowed  the  name  of  some  woman-saint,  siiia 
she  could  not  otherwise  get  rid  of  iier  own.  And  jet,  hers  was  a 
pretty  one,  I  thought — Alessandrina  Paradisi.  She  was  one  ni 
those  against  wlumi  Nature  seems  to  have  a  picjue,  yet  ofleii,  a- 
I  looked  at  her  puny,  hump-backed  figure  and  heavy  features,  ;t 
.seemed  to  me  that,  after  all.  Nature  had  treated  her  very  mucli  ;b 
legend  tells  us  Jupiter  did  the  Poet,  who  came  to  him  coni])lainin, 
that  to  Tellus  had  been  assigned  the  earth,  and  to  Neptune  tlii 
.sea,  while  to  him  nothing  whatever  had  been  offered,  whereupon 
Jupiter  said:  "For  thee,  O  Poet,  I  have  reserved  the  key  if 
Heaven,  that  thou  niayst  come  and  go  at  will,  and  be  my  gnest. 
lH)r  a  spirit  looked  from  the  intense,  dark  e>es  of  Alessaiuhina 
which  had  no  peer  among  her  sisters  ;  an  eloquent  voice  kept 
silence  behind  those  mournful  lips ;  a  brain  that  harbored  nobk 
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thoughts,  was  lying  half-asleep  niulcr  that  mass  of  shadowy  hair. 

Pennit  this  record  of  an  evening's  talk  with  my  favorite  little 
Italian  : 

Jan.  10,  1870.  She  has  Inxn  to  see  me  again,  '' la  povera 
piccola  sorclla  '  ("  the  poor  little  sister  "j  as  they  all  call  her,  it 
is  really  mar\-elous,  the  faculty  this  small  creature  has  of  uiaking 
me  understand  the  rich,  soft  utterance  of  her  mother-tongue.  To- 
iii^dit  she  gave  me,  without  intending  it,  ])crhaps,  a  peep  into  a 
place  I  had  greatlj-  wished  but  dared  not  hope  to  .see — her  heart. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  She  was  describing  a  representation  .she  had 
witnessed,  recently,  at  the  theatre  in  Naples.  As  the  climax 
approached  she  became  animated.  It  was,  as  it  (night  to  Ik' 
always,  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  or,  to 
employ  her  words, — "So,  at  last,  the  husband  confessed  his  fault 
to  his  forgiving  wife,  and  they  lived  in  peace  ever  after,  while  the 
hateful  woman  who  had  caused  the  mischief,  was  sent  off  to  parts 
unknown."  And  here  the  little  narrator  clapped  her  hands,  .say- 
ing;,— "  Don't  you  see,  earn  aniiea,  that  it  was  a  Ix-autiful  play  ?  " 
When  I  asked  if,  after  witnessing  the  pageants  of  the  stage,  every 
day  life  did  not  seem  doubly  tame,  she  .scowled,  shrugged  her 
poor  shoulders,  and,  presto,  came  my  peep  at  hearts  : — 

"Yes,  Signorina,  what  you  say  is  true.  But  look  at  me! 
Life  cannot  yield  me  much  at  best.  Indeed,  it  is  so  sombre,  that 
it  doesn't  matter  if  these  brilliant  contrasts  the  theatre  affords, 
make  that  look  a  shade  darker,  which  is  always  dark.  I  frankly 
tell  you  that  if  the  good  God  had  asked  me  I  would  have  begged 
Him  not  to  thrust  me  into  this  world.  But  he  did  not,  and  here 
I  am,  and  there  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  make  the  be.st  of  it.  I 
am  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  by  this  time,  you  see,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  ray  lot.  I  quarreled  with  it,  sadly,  though,  when  I  was 
younger.  Ah,  I  have  pas.sed  some  bitter  years  !  But  I've  grown 
wiser  now,  and  trj-  to  bring  what  happiness  I  can  io  others,  and 
to  forget  myself.  Only  I  dread  lest  I  must  grow  old,  with  no- 
hody  to  take  care  of  me.  But  I  tr>'  to  keep  a  young  heart,  and 
.so  I  give  my  thoughts  to  God's  fair  world,  and  to  hopes  of  a 
future  life.  Is  not  God  kind,  who  gives  me  sweet  sleep,  always, 
and  dreams  more  fair  than  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
play  or  read  in  any  poem  ?    And  He  lets  me  sleep  ten  hours  in 
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ever}'  twenty-four,  and  dream  ri;;:ht  through  them  all !  I  would 
never  dare  to  care  for  any  »)iie,  you  know,  and  nolxxly  cx)uld  In 
exiKcted  to  fnid  an>  eharui  in  nit — l>csidcs.  in  Italy,  jH-'ople  liki- 
nie  never  j;o  into  society.  And  so  Rome,  my  native  city,  has  the 
love  I  might  have  given  in  ties  more  tender.  Ah  shall  I  live,  I 
wonder,  to  see  Rome  free?  What  wonUl  I  not  do  for  her,  if  I  dared  ?" 

lint  here  licr  tone  changed  to  the  nuK-king  spirit  that  is  more 
pitiful  than  tears:  "Women  are  nothing  in  Italy.  >ou  know. 
Think  of  it!  I  ;nn  twenty-nine  years  »jldl  my  brotlier  Roman:i  i^ 
eighteen,  hut  on  my  father's  death,  this  lx»y  lK.came  my  guardian, 
and  I  take  from  his  hand  whatever  he  chooses  to  give  me  from 
the  estate  for  my  support,  and  do  not  murmur.  iMjr  him  there  is 
that  indeiKiidence  which  I  count  one  of  the  noblest  elements  of 
character:  for  him  there  is  brave  work  \.o  do;  for  me  there  is — 
to  ir^'irl  my  thumbs  and  wait  to  .see  if  the  next  life  can  possibly  atone 
for  thi$r 

Poor  child!  Let  me  ha.sten  to  deliver  her  from  the  limbo  to 
which  by  some  slie  may  have  Ix^en  con^igne<l.  She  had  never 
heard  al)out  a  college  education  and  a  wider  work  with  better  p:iy 
for  women  who  nuist  earn  their  bread,  and  those  frightftd  words, 
"strong  minded,"  have  never  Ijcen  translated  into  her  sweel, 
Italian  tongue. 

In  our  quest  for  illustrations  of  what  chivalr>'  has  wrought 
Ixjyond  the  seas,  the  '.nost  ancient  and  the  most  poetic  civilizations 
have  yielded  us  their  lessons — let  u.s  pass  on  to  interrogate  the 
most  luxurious.  We  shall  soon  see  how  differently  they  do  thc^o 
things  in  I'Vance.  In  Kgypt,  as  we  have  ol^strved.  the  husl):mii 
buys  his  wife;  in  Paris,  by  strange  contradiction,  it  is  the  wile 
who  buys  her  husband,  and  he  knows  his  value,  Ije  a.ssured!  In 
proof  of  this,  let  me  give  a  conversation  I  chanced  to  have  with  an 
intelligent  Parisian  lady,  who,  starting  out  in  life  without  sulli- 
cient  capital,  had  made  no  matrimonial  investment  up  to  the  ripe 
age  of  forty-four. 

"I  am  much  concerned,"  she  said,  "for  my  friend,  Madame 
D.,  who  is  just  now  doing  her  best  to  marry  ofTlier  daughter;  and 
it  is  high  time,  too,  for  the  girl  is  already  eighteen.  But  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  task,  I  fear,  for  she  has  not  a  tempting  dowrj',  and 
but  few  personal  charms." 
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"How  will  they  begin  their  o|XTations?"  I  inquired. 

"Oil.  the  i)arenls  will  say  tout  Iramhentcnt  ((juite  frankly) 
to  their  friends.  Find  me  a  husband  for  u'v  daughter."  and  the 
friends  (knowing  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another)  will  l»eal 
up  for  recruits,  and  will.  |)erhaps.  find  a  young  matJ  who  is  deemed 
■inilable  and  who  is  willing  'to  C()nsi<ler  the  project,'  at  least. 
Then,  as  if  by  chance,  for  we  are  a  ])eo]»le  of  cprle  t(M)  much  del- 
icacy to  give  a  I)usiness  air  to  proceeilings  of  this  nature"— she 
(.xplainvd  with  true  I'Vench  \ivacity.  "then,  as  if  by  chanci-.  the 
parties  meet  in  the  jiicture  gallery  of  the  huxetnbourg,  or  at  an 
open-air  cimcert  in  the  Champs  l-.lysics.  The  young  j)Cople  are 
niiw  introduced,  while  the  old  ones  look  on  sharply,  to  witness 
die  effect.  After  several  mimites  of  casual  conversation,  they  sep- 
, irate.  The  ycmng  man  says  to  his  friends.  She  plea.sc-s  me,'  or 
'vShe  pleases  me  not,'  and  ujHtn  this  turns  the  decision." 

"But  what  about  the  girl?"  I  jntrsued  innocently. 

"Oh,  the  girl  ?  She  is  channingly  sul)mi.ssi\e.  vShe  simpjirs 
and  makes  a  courtesy,  and  says:  'As  you  jilease.  dear  parents; 
you  know  what  is  for  my  good  far  iK'tter  than  I"; — so  glad  is  she 
U)  marry  upon  any  terms,  it  is  suilt  a  ir/fusr."  The  lady  then 
went  on  to  say,  "If  the  girl  haslK'cn  so  fortunate  as  to  'plea.se'  the 
young  man,  and  if  his  friends  pronounce  her  dowrj'  ade<piate, 
llie  neces.sary  pajKTs  ar^  made  out;  she  receives  half  a  dozen  calls 
from  \\Qr  Jiamr  in  the  presence  of  her  mother;  he  .sends  her  a 
luii;e  lKm(piet  daily  for  about  three  weeks,  and  .so  the  court.ship 
merges  into  the  wedding  day." 

Will  you  l)elieve  it  ?  I  was  stupid  enough  (but  then  it  was 
iK'cause  of  the  interest  I  take  in  girls)  after  all  this  to  ask:  "./«</ 
uhat  about  love  f  How  she  laughed  I  that  "lady  of  a  certain 
a};e  "  as  the  French  say.  avoiding  harsher  epithets.  • 

"Dear  Mademoiselle,"  was  her  voluble  reply,  "that  ques- 
tion tells  the  whole  story !  You  are  Amcricainc,  you  have  read 
those  pretty  fictions  of  Miss  Dinah  Mulock,  and  you  have  not  live^ 
very  long  abroad," 

Then  she  explained  to  me  how,  established  in  her  new  home, 
the  young  wife  tastes  her  first  liljerty.  Her  husband  goes  his  way 
to  theatre  and  club,  and  she  goes  hers — often  leaniing  what  love 
is  (since  you  insist),  from  another  than  he.     Her  children  she  puts 
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.'i\v;i\  Irom  her  ;U  an  «.'arly  UKf:  the  ^\r\s  in  a  convent,  the  lx)ys  iu 
a  Lycce,  and  wlicn  they  tineri^e  fmin  llicre,  ihcy  rejK'at  the 
scenes  of  Iheir  parents'  conrtshij)  and  marriage— the  sons,  aiur 
several  years  of  i)n)fligate  life;  the  daughters,  after  a  brief  period 
of  espionage  at  home.     And  so  the  drama  goes  from  age  to  age. 

In  good  ohl  Fatherland  the  relations  of  men  and  women  arc 
hardly  less  irrational  than  in  I'rance.  Vonng  gentlemen  never 
visit  yoiuig  ladies,  and  the  latter  are  rigidly  prohibited  from  all 
social  interccmrse  with  them  except  in  presence  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  at  the  public  balls.  How  they  ever  arrive  at 
an  engagement  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  the  uninitiated  desiiv 
to  look  into,  but,  strange  to  say,  that  stupendous  crisis  dms  ;it 
last  occur.  Whereupon  the  friends  of  llie  i)arlies  are  ])rom]>l!\ 
notified,  and  it  is  customary  to  call  upc.^n  the  fortunate  maiden 
who  has  staked  her  all  up(^n  a  throw,  and  won.  With  the  yomii; 
gentleman—  a  gallant  Knight  of  the  Old  Cliivalry!  —  it  is  qui ir 
a  different  matter.  His  good  fortune  con<i.st?>  j)rincipally  in  IIk' 
amount  of  very  hard  cash  that  rewards  th.c  sacrifice  of  his  liberty 
He  has  ])aid  the  sex  a  great  comj)liment  in  the  person  of  lii> 
l)etrothed,  which  she  will  appropriately  acknowledge  on  her  own 
and  their  behalf.  Not  that  he  means  to  beexactiufi; — t)h,  no!  ili- 
is  a  down-right  good-natured  fellow,  and  will  require  in  return 
nothing  UH)re  than — unconditional  surrenc^-r  to  his  will  from  this 
time  forth  until  death  do  them  part. 

A  friend,  long  resident  iu  Herlin,  writes  me  as  follows : 

"  In  Germany  a  girl  exists  so  exclusively  for  marriage,  that 
the  linen  for  her  bridal  itousscau  is  collected  from  the  tiim 
she  is  born.  At  famils-  Christmas  festivals  contributions  to  this 
outfit  form  the  pronu'nent  feature  of  the  gifts  to  girls,  and  beinu 
(pie.sljioned  they  will  reply  without  the  least  end)arrassment :  'Oh 
that's  for  my  uiissteiit-r — wedding  outfit.'  Cierman  girls  marry 
jirincipally  for  greater  social  freedom.  Those  of  the  upper  classes 
cgre  less  for  this,  and  are  .slower  to  change  their  estate  in  life." 

In  "  merrie  Kngland  "  there  is  far  more  freedom,  but  Thack- 
eray's incomparable  satires,  which  denounce  "more  in  .sadness 
than  in  anger"  the  customs  that  preside  over  marriages  in  liigli 
life,  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  he  wrote  them.  To  my  deli,\dil 
I  found  Thackeray  reverenced  n\  Kngland  us  we  reverence  Bryant, 
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and  loved  as  we  love  Whittier,  hut  to  my  grief  they  told  me  the 
shades  in  his  sad  pictures  are  not  dark  enough.  You  remember 
the  episode  in  that  noblest  of  his  b(H)ks,  "The  Newcomes," 
about  the  (H'.eeuly  lUhel.  wliose  aristfKTatic  grandmannna  is  l)ound 
to  marry  her  to  Lord  iMrintosh.  in  sjjite  of  her  repugnance  and 
her  protestations,  and  how  Kthel  is  made  to  pursue  the  nol)le 
lord  through  every  lane  of  life,  until  he  lays  his  coronet  l)efore 
her?  You  remetiibcr  how  this  compromised  young  woman,  visit- 
ing an  Art  Colkelion  and  seeing  a  green  card  witli  '  •  word 
"  ,Sold  "  .itlached  to  a  picture  there,  slyly  carries  it  oft",  i,,-'cns  it 
in  front  of  her  white  nuislin  frock,  and  thu^  ai)j)ears  ni  dinner. 
Wlu'U  asked  what  this  (pieer  fancy  means,  she  w  i  .es  ih.  old 
dowager  a  i)rof(nuid  courtesy,  saying  "Why.  grandmammri,  I  am 
a  iabhaii  rv't'.  /'- living  picture."  "  Whereupon,"  savs  Thack- 
tray.  "  tlie  old  lady,  jumping  up  on  her  crooked  stick  with 
immense  agility,  tore  the  card  out  of  Ivthel's  bosom,  and  very 
likely  wouUl  have  boxed  her  ears,  but  that  just  then  the  Manpiis 
of  Karintosh.  hinvself.  came  in.  '  Hut  after  his  departure  there 
was.  I  promise  you  a  pretty  row  in  the  building.'  relates  Ivthel 
afterward." 

('.oing  to  flyde  Park  at  the  fashionable  hour,  one  sees  many 
a  poor  ICthel  who  needs  no  green  ticket  on  her  lireast  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  barter.  tOne's  heart  aches  at  the  thoughts  of  "  .sweet 
bells  jangled."  whose  music  might  have  fdled  so  many  lives  with 
soothing  melody.  For  Hyde  Park  is  the  scene — as  an  Ivnglish 
i,antlenuui  ex])resses  it  in  language  that  grates  harsl.ly  on  our 
rars — "  of  the  richest  and  most  shameful  marriage  markets  in  the 
world."  "Men  suiud  by  the  rails."  he  says,  "criticising  with 
perfect  impartiality  and  etpial  freedom,  while  women  drive  slowl\ 
pa.st,  for  sale  in  niarriaii^c,  with  their  careful  mothers  fit  their 
side,  to  reckon  the  value  of  biddings  and  prevent  the  lots  from 
i;tiing  off  Ixdow  the  reser\-ed  price.  Instinctively  you  listen  for 
Ihc  auctioneer  with  his  'going — going — gone  !'  " 

Listen  to  the  moral  drawn  by  the  same  Lirnstian  Ivnglishraan 
under  his  frijThtful  picture: 

"  Such  is  the  pitch  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  teaching 
women  thai  marriage  is  their  whole  duty.'' 

I  turn  with  grateful  pride  from  these  sad  pictures  of  the  Old 
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World,  to  the  glowing  colors  of  the  New.  The  difference  between 
them  has  been  often  figured  to  my  fancy  by  that  between  the  mys- 
tic, melancholy  sunsets  Ijchind  Rome's  sad  Campagna,  and  their 
brilliant  pageantry  as  they  light  up  the  west  from  the  prairies  ot 
ray  own  Illinois.  I  see  what  is  noblest  in  the  manhood  of  Amer- 
ica rallying  like  St.  George  of  old,  to  fight  the  Dragon,  whik- 
firm  and  brave  rings  out  their  manly  war  cry,  claiming  "Fair 
play  for  the  weaker"  in  life's  solemn  fight.  Do  you  wonder  il 
this  contrast  set  me  thinking  about  the  New  World's  Chivalry  .' 
or  if,  the  more  I  .studied  the  movements  of  this  matchless  age,  tin 
more  clearly  J  saw  that  it  can  give  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  till 
History  calls  olV  its  last  heroic  name  ? 

The  Knights  of  the  Old  Chivalrv'  gave  woman  the  empty 
husk  of  flattery;  tho.se  of  the  New,  offer  instead,  the  wholesome 
kernel  of  just  criticism;  the  Knights  of  the  Old  Chivalry  drank 
our  health  in  flowing  bumpers;  those  of  the  Nev.'  invite  us  to  sit 
down  beside  them  at  the  ban(;uet  of  truth. 

"By  my  lady's  bright  eyes,"  was  the  watch-wordof  the  Old; 
"Fair  play  for  the  weaker,"  is  the  manly  war  cry  of  the  New! 
Talk  about  the  Chivalr\'  of  Ancient  Days!  Go  to,  ye  medieval 
ages,  and  learn  what  that  word  meaneth!  Behold  the  sunny  after 
noon  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  grace,  wherein  we  have  the 
.spectacle,  not  of  lances  tilted  to  defend  the /'f^-.v/'/i,'-^' of  my  "lady's 
beauty,"  by  .swaggering  knights  who  could  not  write  their  nauK-s, 
but  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  world's  foremost  nice,  placing  upon  the 
brows  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  above  the  wreath  of  Vetuis,  the 
•  helmet  of  Minerva,  and  leading  into  broader  paths  of  knowledge 
and  achievement,  the  fair  divinities  who  preside  o\er  their  homes. 

No  picture  dawns  upon  me  so  refulgent  as  this  Home  that 
yet  shall  be  the  gift  of  this  Better  Age  to  the  New  America,  in 
which  a  thrcc-JoUi  tie  shall  bind  the  husband  to  his  wile,  the 
father  to  his  daughter,  the  mother  to  her  .son.  Religion  and  af- 
fection— as  heretofore  in  all  true  homes — shall  form  two  of  the 
strands  in  this  magic  three-fold  tie  ;  the  third  tiiis  age  is  weaving, 
and  it  is  intellectual  sympathy,  than  which  no  purer  or  more  en- 
during bond  survived  the  curse  of  Eden  ! 

Whoever  has  not  thought  thus  far,  has  failed  to  fathom  the 
profoundest  significance,  or  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  noblest 
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inspiration,  which  our  new  ideas  of  woman's  privilege  infallibh' 
involve. 

Those  far-off  lands  of  whicli  I  told  you,  made  nie  very  sad. 
I  had  not  known  what  a  wide  world  it  is,  and  how  /'////  of  misery. 
Walkinji^  in  the  market-place  of  proud  Herlin.  where  df)i^s  and 
women  were  fastened  side  by  side  to  carls  laden  with  country 
merchandise  ;  riding  along  imfrcfiuented  Italian  roads  where  I 
encountered  at  one  end  of  the  plow  a  cow  and  a  woman  yoked  to- 
gether, while  at  the  other  a  man  presided,  whi])  in  hand  :  or 
watching  from  the  car  window  as  we  whirled  along  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  women  building  railway  eml)ankments  under  the 
overseer's  lash,  how  often  have  tears  blurred  these  grievous  scenes, 
as  I  felt  how  hel])less  one  frail  arm  nntst  be  to  right  such  wrongs. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  sweetly  mysterious  to  me,  but  I  understarid 
it  now.  that  always  when  m>-  heart  was  aching  over  the  measure- 
less woes  of  women  in  almost  every  land  beyond  the  seas,  a  voice 
w(Mild  whisper  to  me  :  '  Not  to  these,  but  to  the  dear  girls  of 
\<iur  home  shall  you  be  sent,  and  some  da\-  the  l)roader  chainiels  of 
their  lives  .shall  send  streams  of  healing  even  to  these  fa r-oflf  shores. ' ' 

Do  not  think  my  purpose  idle,  in  sketching  sombre  scenes 
from  lands  afar,  or  evoking  in  your  hearing  the  jangle  of  sweet 
bells,  for  the  foundation  of  the  faith  that  is  within  me  rests  on  no 
theory  of  "rights"  or  "wrongs,"  but  is  a  plain  deduction  iVom 
my  contra.st  of  woman's  lot  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New.  vShall 
we  not  learn  a  lesson  of  unutterable  gratitude  from  this  contrast 
of  our  affluent  lives  with  those  which,  under  sunnier  skies  than 
ours,  and  in  more  genial  climes,  are  yet  so  shadow-ed  and  dwarfed  ? 
Thinking  of  them  and  us,  how  often  do  I  numnur  to  myself  an 
adaptation  of  the  Laureate's  noble  lines  that  has  sung  itself  out 
of  my  own  heart  and  brain: 

Rinj^  out  the  .^rief  that  sajis  the  mind, 

Whose  thralMoiii  dates  fniiu  ilays  ol  yore; 
RiT'g  out  false  haws  from  shore  to  shore, 

Ring  'n  redress  to  all  mankind  ! 

Ring  out  the  contest  of  the  twain 
Whom  thou  for  nohlest  love  didst  make, 
Rinjf  in  the  (Uiy  that  shall  awake 

Their  life-harp  to  a  sweeter  .strain  ! 
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THE  NATIONAL  COTJNCTl,  OI'  WOMEN. 

The  greatest  inovemeiit  ever  undertaken  by  women  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  un]Kirallele(l  International  Couneil  held  in 
Washington,  March  25  to  April  i.  iSSS,  of  wliieh  v'^usan  li. 
Anthony  was  the  central  figure.  By  her  invitatitJU  I  matle  five 
speeches  there,  and  through  her  generous  partiality  was  chosen 
president  of  this  national  federation  of  won'en,  when  the  ofTiee 
would  naturally  have  gone  tf)  her.  A  more  unique  and  wonder- 
ful book  has  not  been  published  in  America  than  the  steno- 
graphic story  of  that  Washington  meeting.  Send  90  cents  ti) 
Woman'' s  Journal  OJfur,  Boston,  for  a  copy  to  read  and  lend. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Council  is  thus  stated  in  its 
constitution  : 

We,  women  of  the  United  States,  sincerely  believing  that  the  best  good 
of  our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our  own  greater  unity 
of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organized  movement  ol 
women  will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of  the  family  and  the  state,  do 
hereby  band  ourselves  together  in  a  confederation  of  workers  committed 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  ami  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  goldeti  rule  to  societj-,  custom  ami  law. 

We  have  jtist  sent  out  oiu"  first  call  to  the  organized  woman- 
hof  "'  of  the  land,  hoi)ing  to  enlist  them  in  this  effort  for  .solidari;\ 
among  women  workers  as  a  preliminary  to  the  tuiiversal  solidaril\ 
sought  by  the  International  Council  of  which  Mrs.  Millicenl 
Fawcett,  of  Kngland,  is  the  leader. 

We  .should  have  our  representatives  constantly  at  the  stale 
capitals  and.  ask  unitedly  for  the  things  that  have  heretofore  been 
asked  for  oidy  by  separate  societies.      Laws  for  the  better  pro 
tection  of  women  ;  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  all  grades  ot 
the  public  schools,  with  especial  reference  to  alcoholics  and  othei 
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narcotics  ;  for  compulsory  education  ;  also  for  appropriations  in 
aid  of  industrial  schools  for  girls,  and  other  institutions  to  which 
onr  philanthropic  women  are  devoted — we  must  together  strive 
for  these. 

Locally,  a  Woman's  League  should,  in  the  interest  of  that 
"  mothering  "  which  is  the  central  idea  of  our  new  movement, 
seek  to  secure  for  women  admission  to  all  school  committees, 
library  associations,  and  boards  intrusted  with  the  care  of  defect- 
ive, dependent  and  delinquent  classes ;  all  professional  and 
business  associations ;  all  colleges  and  professional  schools  that 
have  not  yet  set  before  us  an  open  door  of  ingress  ;  and  each  local 
league  should  have  the  i)()\vcr  to  call  in  the  united  influence  of 
its  own  state  league,  or  of  the  National  Council,  if  its  own  influ- 
ence did  not  sufiice. 

In  the  development  of  this  movement  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  impart  to  women  such  a  sense  of  strength  and  courage  that 
their  corporate  self-respect  will  so  increase  that  such  theatrical 
hills  as  we  now  see  displaj'ed  will  not  be  permitted  for  an  hour, 
without  our  potent  protest ;  and  the  exhibition  of  women's  forms 
and  faces  in  the  saloons  and  cigar  stores,  which  women's  self- 
respect  will  never  let  them  enter,  and  the  disgraceful  literature 
now  for  sale  on  so  many  public  news  stands,  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  womanhood  of  any  town  or  city. 

/in  "anatomical  museum"  that  I  often  pass,  bears  the 
words,  "Gentlemen  only  admitted."  Why  do  women  tolerate 
tliis^flaunting  assumption  that  men  are  expected  to  derive  pleas- 
ure from  beholding  objects  that  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
permit  their  wives  to  see  ?  Some  day  women  will  not,  and  then 
these  l)ase  exhibitions  will  cease,  for  women  will  purify  cvcr>' 
place  they  enter,  and  they  will  enter  every  place  on  the  round 
earth.  To  develop  this  great  quality  of  corporate,  as  well  as 
individual,  self-respect,  I  believe  no  single  study  would  do  more 
than  that  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe's  noble  book  on  "The  Duties 
of  Women."  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman  who 
has  taken  for  her  motto,  "  Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead,"  and 
surely  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  not  this 
high  aim,  while  I  am  certain  that  every  man  who  lives  would 
be  a  nobler  husband,  son,  and  citi/en  of  the  great  world,  if  he 
Would  give  this  book  his  thoughtful  study. 
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The  following  extracts  from  my  addresses  at  the  won- 
derful meeting  in  W'ashirigton  will  show  the  trend  of  thought  on 
some  of  the  subjects  presented: 

\Vf  only  wisli  lo  turn  all  Liu- huUcls  into  printers'  type;  we  only  wish 
till-  war  lo  1)1'  a  war  of  words,  for  wonls  arr  winj^s;  tlioy  art-  full  of  lii;]itiiiiit,r 
lvvi-r\-  brain  tlu-  <)])('ti  furrow,  cvory  word  llu-  si-t-d  cast  in,  and  you  liavc- 
humanity  liroutrht  to  a  dilR'n-tit  jilani-;  hut  you  can't  do  it  alone;  you  can't 
do  it  unless  you  conic  alonj^  together:  it  is  easier  to  climb  up  taking  Imld 
of  hands. 

S<)niebod\  who  has  studied  these  things  a  great  deal  said  to  me:  "Voii 
can  tell  a  harmonious  ami  orgaiii/dng  nature,  because  the  involuntary  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  will  be  like  tliat"  i  folded  together!. 

See  a  little,  louesotne,  str.iy  snowfl.ike  come  down  through  the  air;  it 
falls  and  melts  and  is  no  more.  Now  see  others  come  along  talking  in  thil 
noiseless,  gossi])itig  way  together,  and  as  they  come  down  more  and  rimvc 
they  have  evidently  got  something  on  their  minds.  Aflt-r  awhile  thest-  .ire 
joined  by  others,  and,  their  organized  attack  will  make  a  drift  thirtv  fnt 
high  that  will  stop  a  tifty-lon  eiigiiw. 

Now,  women  an.'  the  snow '^  ikes.  .\iid  the  orgunizeii  attack  is  aiiiiiist 
this  old,  hoary-headed,  materialistic,  conservative  way  of  doing  tliiiiijs. 
.\nd  the  mighty  bree/e  that  shall  :  el  them  flying  is  the  new  sense  of  sisiir- 
hood,  anil  it  will  bring  in  all  that  is  good,  and  true  and  jmre.  It  has  brrti 
the  curse  of  humaiiil\  in  the  past  that  half  the  wisdom,  more  than  half  the 
purit\-,  and  more  than  half  the  gentleness  <lid  tK)t  fiml  any  organic  e.sjires- 
sion.  Now  it  is  getting  I'xjiression,  and  we  are  here  not  only  to  see  it  and  sit 
by,  twirling  our  thumbs  and  watc-hing  it  come,  but  we  are  here  lo  jnit  in  all 
our  might)-  force  to  make  it  come.  Kach  woman  that  has  just  sat  here 
and  lent  a  kiiu'  attention  has  helped  it.  Ivach  one  who  has  gone  aw.iy  ■.\w\ 
spoken  a  kiml  word  li.is  helped  it.  fuich  one  that  has  lifted  an  asplialioii 
toward  the  great  Heart  that  hol<ls  the  world  has  heliu  d  it. 

The  highest  ])ower  of  organi/atioii  for  women  is  t!ial  it  brings  them  oiit; 
it  translates  them  from  llu'  passive  into  the  active  voice;  the  dear,  modest, 
clinging  things  ditln'l  think  lliey  could  do  aii\ihiug,  and,  lo  and  beholil! 
they  found  oul  they  ccnild.  They  come  to  you  with  i  ipiiver  of  the  lip,  and 
look  at  you  so  hopeful  and  i\])ect;inl,  and  womUr  if  the\-  could  do  sonio- 
thing;  and  a  year  or  two  after,  you  hear  them  with  .i  dee])  \-oice  and  perfiot 
equipose  telling  their  ck-arest  Uiouglit  to  a  great  audience,  or  you  see  llu  in 
in  the  silent  charities,  carrying  out  their  nobU'st  purpose  toward  humanity. 

■X-  *  *  *  *  »  X-  :  :<■  :■;  *  ■■; 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  with  me:  1  go  like  a  bee  into  the  gardens  nf 
thought;  I  love  to  listen  to  all  the  voices,  ami  I  go  bu/.zing  around  uiuUr 
the  bonnets  of  the  prettiest  flowers  ;iiid  the  most  fragrant,  just  like  this  Inr, 
and  when  it  is  a  lovely  life  and  a  swii-t  life,  like  the  lives  of  those  who  li.ivf 
spoken  lo  us  lO-dny,  it  seems  to  me  I  get  a  lot  of  honey;  but   I  have  a  nmhi- 
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dorful  bcc-Hne  fashion  of  carrying  it  all  hotne  to  my  own  Mctlnxlist  hive. 
I  couldn't  <lo  any  other  way.  I  am  made  that  fashion;  it  is  part  of  nic.  It 
is  worke«l  into  the  woof  and  waq)  of  my  spirit,  the  result  of  the  sweet  old 
ways  in  which  I  was  hroujjiht  up.  I  should  have  to  deny  myself  in  my  in- 
most heart,  if  I  didn't  believe  what  mother  had  tauj^ht  me  at  her  knee,  if 
I  didn't,  above  all  the  teacliings  and  all  the  voices,  reverence  the  voice  that 
calls  to  me  from  the  pajjes  of  the  P-ible;  if  I  didn't,  above  all  things  and 
always,  in  my  mentality  and  spirituality,  translate  God  into  terms  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  cannot  rest  except  there.  And  so  I  frankly  tell  you  how  it  is 
with  me  this  sweet  Kaster  day.  The  inmost  voice,  deep  d<nvn  in  my  heart, 
says:  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!  Receive  it  as  I  sit  here  listening 
to  women  whom  I  love  and  revere  and  honor  for  their  lovalty  to  what 
ihey  believe  is  the  highest  aijd  best.  Receive  it  as  I  go  forth  into  tjje 
crowded  ways  of  life  with  so  many  voices  calling  me  on  every  hand.  Re- 
ceive my  spirit!"  It  will  be  the  last  thought  that  this  brain  will  think,  it  will 
be  the  last  quiver  of  this  heart  that  has  ached  and  rejoiced,  "Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit !  " 


I  don't  know  that  it  will  make  me  stand  any  better  with  f.ie  ladies  of  the 
audience,  and  certainly  it  won't  with  the  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  but,  honestly, 
I  always  thought  that,  next  to  a  wish  I  had  to  be  a  saint  some  day,  I  really 
would  like  to  be  a  politician. 

Now,  I  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  got  this  idea  of  politics  through 
father's  and  mother's  talks  together,  as  much  as  from  the  newspapers.  I 
remember  so  well  sitt'-ig  by  and  listening  to  their  talk,  and  tnother  was  a 
very  motherly  woman,  and  a  tremendously  potential  politician,  though  I 
don't  think  she  ever  knew  it,  and  I  only  discovered  it  within  the  la.st  fourteen 
years.  I  never  knew  quite  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  in  these  days  I 
believe  she  was  born  to  be  a  vSenator,  and  never  got  there.  *  *  *  Then 
my  brother  came  to  be  twenty-one,  and  we  had  gone  around  the  pastures  and 
prairies  together;  we  had  kept  along  in  our  ideas  and  ambitions;  we  had 
studied  the  same  books  and  had  the  same  general  purposes.  But  lo  and 
behold!  there  came  a  day  when  there  was  a  separatidu.  I  saw  that  voting 
made  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  line  was  artificial  and  should  be  broken 
down.  Then  I  said  to  myself:  "My  politics  is  sacred;  there  isn't  any- 
thing about  it  with  which  a  pure  heart,  serving  its  kind,  wouldn't  like  to 
have  to  do,  But  it  is  a  kind  of  poor  man  that  went  down  to  Jericho.  Now, 
can't  we  get  politics  out  of  tlie  company  of  thieves  into  which  it  has  fallen? 
Cannot  we  get  it  out  from  among  the  beasts  of  Rphesus?  Are  we  going 
to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  or  are  we  going  to  come,  like  the  good  Samar- 
itan, and  to  make  politics  a  home  question,  something  that  women  care  for 
and  are  gr».atly  interested  in  ? 

If  to  all  this  our  brothers  answer,  "It  is  not  because  you  women  are  inferior 
that  we  don't  want  you  to  vote,  but  because  you  are  too  good  and  nice  and 
38 
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pure  to  come  into  politics,"  then  I  say  to  you:  "  My  friend,  we  don't  expect 
to  leave  political  affairs  as  we  find  them  ;  not  at  all.  You,  our  brothers,  all 
alone  by  yourselves  and  no  women  with  you,  have  constructed  this  "filthy 
pool"  that  you  talk  about  so  much,  aiulthat  you  don't  admire,  and  you  can't 
make  it  any  worse.  You  know  that  into  the  witch's  broth  they  pour  all  the  iii- 
jjredients  to>?ether.  Now,  you  have  all  the  inj^redients  there  are,  excc])t 
women's  votes.  Turn  them  in ;  it  may  be  the  branch  of  sweetness  that  it  nerds; 
aiul  certainly  it  can't  \yc  any  worse."  So  I  want  to  say  to  my  brothers,  tlii't 
we  are  cominjj  in,  as  we  iK-lieve,  jr.st  as  we  should  go  into  a  bachelor's  hail. 
We  should  takealong  broomaud  dust-bruslusatid  dust-pans,  open  the  windows 
and  ventilate  the  place,  and  try  to  have  a  general  "  clarin  "  out,  and  tli.it  is 
exactly  what  we  want  to  do  in  Old  Aunt  Columbia's  kitchen.  Brother  Joii- 
qihan  ha«n't  kept  house  there  in  an  orderly  and  cleanly  manner,  and  if 
ever  a  place  needed  "  clarin  "  out  we  think  it  is  the  kitchen  of  Uncle  vSaiii. 
So  we  have  made  uj)  our  minds  and  you  will  see  us  coming  in,  and  nolliint; 
on  this  universal  earth  will  keep  us  out  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  just  the  dif- 
fereuce  between  the  smoking-car  and  the  parlor-car;  in  the  smoking-car 
there  are  men  alone,  atul  in  the  parlor-car  men  and  women  together.  .And 
how  nice  and  wholesome  it  is  in  the  parlor-car;  and  how  everything  Imt 
wholesome  and  nice  it  is  in  the  smoking-car.  It  seems  to  us  women  that 
every  great  thought  must  be  incarnated,  that  disembodied  j)rincipk's  and 
disembodied  spirits  fare  about  equally  well  in  this  work-a-day  world;  that 
every  principle  seeks  a  hand  that  can  cast  its  ballot  into  the  urn,  where  ji  re- 
public manufactures  its  own  <lestiny.  And  so  we  believe  that  into  this  magnifi- 
cent scene  we  nuiy  well  enter,  because  the  weapons  are  not  carnal,  hut 
spiritual.  \Ve  believe  that  when  coal  in  the  mine  and  not  in  the  grate  will 
warm  you;  when  flour  in  the  barrel  and  not  in  the  loaf  will  feed  you;  when 
wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  not  woven  into  cloth  will  clothe  you,  then 
public  sentiment  that  is  lying  around  loose  and  not  gathered  up  through  the 
electric  battery  of  the  ballot-box,  or  sent  tingling  along  the  wires  of  law,  will 
change  the  ways  of  men. 

God  made  woman  with  her  faculties,  her  traits,  her  way  of  looking  at 
all  great  questions  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  he  made  her  to  he  a 
helpmeet  for  man,  and  he  made  man  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  her;  he  made 
them  to  stand  side  by  side,  sun-crowned;  he  made  them  to  stand  in  a 
republic,  as  I  believe,  bearing  equally  its  magnificent  burdens.  I  like  to 
see  how  men  are  grandly  meeting  the  uprising  of  womanhood.  I  recog- 
nize, and  all  of  us  here  do,  that  it  was  our  big  brother  man  who  said, 
Come  and  sit  down  beside  me  at  the  banquet  of  Minerva.  I  recogni/e,  and 
so  do  we  all,  that  it  was  a  man  that  encouraged  us  when  we  nuide  our  first 
ventures;  that  it  is  not  with  any  special  purpose  to  keep  us  down  that  men 
do  not  let  us  enter  into  politics,  but  that  they  are  sort  of  considering  it; 
they  are  waiting  for  us  to  be  a  little  more  anxious.  They  are  waiting  them- 
selves to  get  wonted  to  the  notion,  and  they  are  growing  rapidly.  The 
time  is  not  distant,  and  every  man  knows  it  who  hears  me. 
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Rut  I  d>.  not  forget  that  if  we  come,  you  und  you  only  must  open  the 
door! 

You  are  told  that  public  opinion  seems  to  demand  the  saloon,  and  ns  a 
White-Ribboner  I  ask,  "  Whose  ]mblic  opinion  ?  Thatof  the  home?"  "Oh, 
no;  the  home  is  snlidlv  against  it."  "Whose  public  opinion  ?  That  of  the 
church?"  "Oh,  lU) ;  two-thirds  of  the  church  is  made  up  of  women." 
"  Whose  public  opinion  ?  "  That  of  men  who  drink  and  men  who  sell,  and 
men  in  professional,  business  and  political  life,  who  don't  like  to  get  the  ill- 
will  of  those  who  drink  and  sell.  Thus,  as  the  outconu'  of  (Ulibir.iti'  choice, 
based  upon  motives  wholly  selfish,  these  men  have  saddled  the  liijuor  traffic 
on  this  nation.  But  the  nation  has  great  guns  of  jiower  pointing  sublimely 
up  into  vacancy.  We  want  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  our  usi-,  and  send 
their  shot  banging  into  the  eyes  of  the  foe.  It  is  this  pnrj)i).sf  of  arming 
women  with  the  ballot  that  makes  me  so  perfectly  at  home  on  a  platform 
like  the  i)resent.  It  is  this  which  brings  me  to  do  homage  to  these  grand 
pioneers,  just  as  you  do,  and  no  one  can  pay  them  too  much  gratitude  and 
honor. 

I,et  us  be  grateful  that  our  horizon  is  widening.  We  women  have 
learned  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause.  It  is  considered  a  fine  sign  of  a 
thinker  to  be  able  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  Rut  we,  in  fourteen 
years'  march,  have  learned  to  go  from  the  drunkard  in  the  gutter,  who  was 
the  object  lesson  we  first  saw,  back  to  the  children,  as  you  will  hear 
tonight ;  back  to  the  idea  of  preventive,  educational,  evangelistic,  social, 
.ind  legal  work  for  temperance  ;  back  to  the  basis  of  the  saloon  itself.  We 
have  found  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  joine<l  hand  in  hand  with  the  very 
sources  of  the  National  Government.  And  we  have  come  to  the  ])lace 
wher.'  we  want  pr.)hibiliou,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  While  the  brewer 
talks  abou  hi-i  'vested  interests,"  I  lend  my  voice  to  the  motherhoo<l  of 
the  nation  that  has  gone  down  into  the  valley  of  unutterable  pain  aiul  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  with  the  dews  of  eternity  upon  the  mother's  brow,  given 
birth  and  being  to  the  sons  who  are  the  "vested  interests"  of  America's 
homes. 

We  offset  the  demand  of  the  brewer  and  distiller,  that  you  shall  protect 
their  ill-gotten  gains,  with  the  thought  of  these  most  sacred  treasures,  dear 
to  the  hearts  that  you,  our  brothers,  honor — dear  to  the  hearts  that  you  love 
best.  I  bring  to  you  this  thought  to-night,  that  you  shall  vote  to  represent 
us,  and  hasten  the  time  when  we  can  represent  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  out  into  this  work,  being  schooled  and 
inspired  for  greater  things  than  we  have  dreamed,  and  that  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  women  will  prove  the  grandest  sisterhood  the  world  has  ever 
known.  As  I  have  seen  the  love  and  kindness  and  good-will  of  women 
who  differed  so  widely  from  us  politically  and  religiously,  ami  yet  have 
found  away  down  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  the  utmost  love  and  affec- 
tioti,  I  have  said,  what  kind  of  a  world  will  this  be  when  all  women  are  as 
fond  of  each  other  as  we  strong-minded  women  are  ? 
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So,  fricmls,  as  I  think  of  the  new  Aincrira,  the  jjoml  time  cominR,  when 
He  who  is  the  best  frifiid  that  women  ever  knew,  the  Christ  of  (lod,  shall 
rule  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  not  outwardly,  Init  by  His  Spirit  as  I  think  of 
it  all  1  say,  to  myself,  I  am  glad  I  am  alive,  I  am  glad  I  was  not  alivr  till 
this  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  am  glad  I  shall  l»e  alive  when  tlif 
golden  hinges  turn  and  roll  wide  open  the  <Ioor  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  shall  let  the  women  in  ;  when  this  hig-hearted  brotherhood  of  broad- 
shouldered  men  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  such  a  council  as 
this,  who  listen  to  us  and  are  more  pleased  with  us  than  we  are  with  our- 
selves— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal — and  who,  if  we  write  a  book  thai  is 
interesting,  or  a  song,  or  make  a  speech,  .ire  sure  to  say,  "  That  is  good  ;  i;o 
on,  and  do  better  next  time ;  we  will  buy  your  lKK>ks  and  listen  to  your 
speeches," — when  these  men  shall  see  that  it  was  not  to  the  harm  of  the 
home,  but  for  its  good,  that  we  were  working  for  temperance  and  for  the 
ballot. 

Home  is  the  citadel  of  everything  that  is  good  ami  pure  on  earth ; 
nothing  nmst  enter  there  to  def'ile,  neither  anything  which  loveth  or  maketh 
a  lie.  And  it  shall  be  found  that  all  society  needed  to  make  it  altogether 
homelike  was  the  home-folks  ;  that  all  government  needed  to  make  it  alto- 
gether pure  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  debasing  effects  of  strong 
drink,  was  the  home-folks ;  that  wherever  you  put  a  woman  who  has  the 
atmosphere  of  home  about  her,  she  brings  in  the  gooil  time  of  pleasant  and 
friendly  relationship  and  points  with  the  finger  of  hope  and  the  eye  of  faith 
always  to  something  better — always  it  is  l>etter  farther  on.  As  I  look 
around  and  see  the  heavy  cloud  of  apathy  under  which  so  many  still  are 
stifled,  who  take  no  interest  in  these  things,  I  ju.st  think  they  do  not  half 
mean  the  hard  words  that  they  sometimes  speak  to  us,  or  they  wouldn't  if 
they  knew ;  and,  after  awhile,  they  will  have  the  same  views  I  have,  spell 
them  with  a  capital  V^  and  all  be  harmonious,  like  Barnum's  happy  family, 
a  splendid  menagerie  of  the  whole  huiuaii  race  —  clear-eyed,  kind  aud 
victorious ! 


^i^'C^^^r 
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"I've  heard  of  uukiiul  worils,  kind  deeds 
Witli  deeds  unkind  returning ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 

Has  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

Men  know  where  their  true  interests  lie,  and  women  whom 
men  love  and  trust  and  honor  are  always  motherly  at  heart. 

If  there  is  a  spectacle  more  odious  and  distasteful  than  a  man 
who  hates  women,  it  is  a  woman  who  hates  men.  If  I  am  glad 
of  anything  it  is  that,  while  I  have  my  playful  quips  and  passing 
sallies  anent  them  in  my  own  inner  home  circle,  when  some  pass- 
it.g  injustice  of  the  old  regime  quickens  my  pulses,  the  life-long 
tenor  of  my  pen  and  voice  and  work  has  been  not  more  for 
"Peace  on  earth"  than  for  "Good  will  to  men."  This  frank 
utterance  may  surely  be  permitted  to  one  now  entered  on  her 
fiftieth  year,  and  who  thanks  God  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness for  all  the  pleasant  land  on  which  she  can  look  back  from 
the  high  chronologic  vantage-ground  she  has  attained.  If  this 
liad  not  been  so,  surely  the  royal  wives  and  mothers  who  in  all 
these  working  years  have  rallied  around  me,  would  rightfully 
have  refused  my  leadership. 

From  this  time  on,  the  world  will  have  in  it  no  active,  vital 
force  so  strong  for  its  uplifting  as  its  organized  mother-hearts.  I 
do  not  say  all  mothers,  because  all  women  who  are  technically 
mothers  are  not  mother-hearted,  while  many  a  woman  is  so,  from 
whom  the  criss-cross  currents  of  the  world  have  withheld  her 
holiest  crown. 

In  my  own  quiet  refuge  at  Evanston,  where  we  are  wont 
to  talk  of  these  things,  I  once  said  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  that 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
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**  Bravely  as  yon  have  trodden  it,  and  glorious  as  has  been 
your  via  soli taria,  have  yon  not  always  felt  a  sense  of  loss?" 

She  answered  in  the  gentle,  thoughtful  voice  that  we  .ill 
love  : 

"Coidd  I  be  really  the  woman  that  I  am  and  fail  to  feel  that 
under  happier  conditions  I  might  have  known  a  more  saired  coin- 
panionship  than  has  ever  come  to  me,  ;ind  that  this  companion 
could  not  have  been  a  woman  ?  " 

Hut  that  she  also  felt  God's  call,  under  the  unhappy  con- 
ditions that  exist,  to  go  her  own  victorious  way  alone,  is  proved 
by  her  reply  to  a  good  man  who  once  said  to  her : 

"  Miss  Anthony,  with  your  great  head  and  heart,  you,  of  all 
women  I  have  met,  ought  to  have  been  a  wife  and  mother." 

Our  no])le  pioneer  answered  him  after  this  fashion  : 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  what  I  take  to  be  the  highest  compli- 
ment, but  sweeter  even  than  to  have  had  the  joy  of  en  ig  for 
children  of  my  own  has  it  been  to  me  to  help  bring  about  better 
state  of  things  for  mothers  generally,  so  that  their  unborn  little 
ones  could  not  be  willed  away  from  them." 

And  now,  concerning  my  opinion  of  men.  let  me  give  a  few 
scenes  in  which  they  have  been  chief  actors  and  I  *'  a  duel  aman^f 
ye  takin'  notes ' ' : 

I  was  coming  from  New  Orleans  alone  after  attending  the 
I^ouisiana  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  in  that  city  in  1881.  Mrs. 
Judge  Merrick,  my  generous  hostess,  had  provided  me  with  such 
a  lunch  as  rarely  falls  to  mortal  lot.  As  usual,  I  had  a  section 
which  I  hardly  left  during  the  trip,  and  as  has  happened  several 
times  in  my  experience,  I  was  the  only  lady  in  the  car.  The 
porter  provided  me  with  a  table  and  I  had  open  my  well-worn 
traveling  bag,  "Old  Faithful,"  and  was  writing  letters  and 
articles  uninterruptedly.  By  some  mi.schance,  I  do  not  now  re- 
member what,  we  were  side-tracked  twelve  hours  and  no  food 
could  be  had.  In  traveling,  my  constant  preoccupation  makes 
me  peculiarly  uncommunicative.  I  have  gone  from  Chicago  to 
Boston  without  speaking  to  any  one  except  the  porter,  indeed 
almost  without  seeing  any  one.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  and  oitr 
car  stood  there  motionless,  my  thoughts  went  out  to  those  stal- 
wart men  about  me,  those  hungry  travelers.  After  much  reflec- 
tion and  some  quiet  observation,  I  selected  a  man  in  whom  by 
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intuition  I  lielieved,  and  catching  his  eye,  beckoned  him  to  '^orae 
to  my  side.  I  had  spread  out  my  tempting  lunch  in  all  its 
fascinating  forms  and  colors  and  I  said,  "Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  divide  this  among  my  fellow-travelers?"  Those  words 
were  a  magic  si)ell  !  The  glow  of  gratitude  upon  his  face  was 
worth  doing  without  one's  meals  twenty-four  hours  to  enjoy. 
The  grace  and  ctnirtesy  with  which  he  acknowledgeil  my 
thought  fulness,  the  gathered  group  of  men  who  came  to  take 
away  a  fragment  of  the  feast,  the  doffing  of  hats,  and  chann  of 
manner  were  worthy  of  any  drawing-room.  Poor  fellows  !  they 
had  been  trying  to  get  themselves  some  coffee  and  had  gone  to 
the  engine  for  hot  water.  I  had  sugar  and  cxeam,  which  they 
had  not,  but  my  coffee  was  cold  and  such  an  ado  as  they  made  to 
see  that  it  was  heated,  and  such  solicitude  lest  I  should  not 
keep  refreshments  enough  for  my  own  needs  ! 

My  chosen  spokesman  said,  "I  am  from  Illinois  j;ud  ray 
wife  belongs  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U."  Another  eclioed,  "  I  am  from 
Massachusetts;  have  heard  you  speak  in  my  own  town,"  an<l  a 
third  chimed  in,  "  I  was  in  your  audience  two  nights  ago  at  New 
Orleans."  Of  course  I  think  well  of  tho.se  men  ;  the  little  inci- 
dent did  me  good  for  many  a  day  and  I  rejoice  to  hope  that  those 
men  think  well  of  me  ! 

Early  in  my  work  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  across  the 
country  in  Michigan  on  a  freight  train,  the  trip  involving  a  whole 
day's  ride  in  a  caboose.  Although  my  secretary  is  almost  always 
with  me,  on  this  occasion  she  was  not.  I  seated  myself  opposite 
the  .stove  on  a  rough  bench,  and  began  reading  and  writing,  as  is 
my  custom,  now  so  confirmed  that  while  hours  and  days  flit 
by  I  do  not  find  travel  wearisome,  and  often  think  I  have  but 
fairly  begun  work  when  I  find  a  half  day  is  gone  and  we  are  at 
the  lunch  station.  But  on  this  occasion  there  slowly  stole  over 
my  senses  a  dull  perception  of  something  strange,  and  then  of 
something  most  unpleasant,  and  then  of  vSomething  deadly.  It 
was  the  foul  emanations  from  the  pipes  and  mouths  of  six  or  seven 
freight  train  "hands,"  sitting  at  a  short  distance  from  me.  I 
hurriedly  rose,  went  out  of  the  rear  door  and  stood  in  the  cold 
and  snow  upon  the  platform,  filled  my  mouth  with  snow  and 
tried  in  every  way  to  take  my  mind  off  from  the  intolerable 
misery  of  the  situation.     But  I  could  not  long  remain  outside, 
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the  cold  was  too  extreme.     I  re-entered  the  cai  and  was  so 
enveloped  in  a  tobacco  cloud,   the  nausea  becoming  so  viok 
that  a  manifest  exhibition  thereof  in  a  form  recalling  "  Neptuiu 
tribute,"  soon  occurred.     I  suppose  my  face  was  very  white, 
the  men  all  came   toward  me  in   consternation,  cursing  at  o 
another  and   each   separately   cursing  himself  with  oaths,    ii 
loud  but  deep.     They   flung  open  the  doors,  they  establish 
me  on  the  long  wooden  settle,  bringing  their  coats  and  fitli 
the  place  up  for  me,  folding  one  or  two  for  a  pillow,  which  tin 
placed  under  my  head  with  as  much  gentleness  as  my  own  moth 
could  have  done,  asking  my  pardon  over  and  over  again,  savin 
"Our  hides  are  so  rough  and  so  thick  we  did  not  have  sen 
enough  to  know  how  this  smoke  would  strike  a  lady."     Indee 
their  penitence  was  of  such  a  poignant  type  that  in  my  efforts 
assuage  it  I  quite  forgot  my  sad  condition.     They  brought  n 
some  nice  ap])les,  and  after  a  little  I  was  able  to  resume  ni 
work.     Ikit  there  was  no  more  tobacco  smoke  about  tliat  ca 
and  there  was  very  earnest  consideration  for  my  comfort,  the 
often  asking  me  if  the  ventilation  was  right,  and  if  the  fire  wi 
wann  enough.     These  men  always  remain  in  ni}''  mind  as  one  nioi 
proof  of  what  I  steadfastly  bAeve,  that  if  there  are  remainders  ( 
evil  there  are  also  great,   noble  conceptions  of  good  in  ever 
human  breast.     And  of  these  men,  in  spite  of  their  tobacco  smoki 
I  can  but  have  a  good  opinion. 

In  1884,  just  after  the  presidential  election,  when  politic 

ran  high,  I  received  a  letter  postmarked ,  Wisconsin,  guilt 

less  of  punctuation,  and  as  to  its  orthography,  gone  quite  astray 
Opening  it  curiously,  and  finding  it  voluminous,  I  read  in  th 
initial  lines  the  gist  of  the  communication.  It  was  from  Mike 
our  man-of-all-work  on  the  farm,  one  of  the  best-hearted  an( 
brightest  of  Irishmen,  whom  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  t( 
indoctrinate  into  the  mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and,  perhaps 
a  little  arithmetic.  He  had  evidently  retained  a  kindly  remeni 
brance,  for  what  I  read  was  to  this  purpose : 

Dear  Miss  —  It  is  long  since  I  seen  yon  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hea 
that  now  I  am  a  fanner  mesilf  and  not  working  out.     I  have  three  sons,  oni 
studying  at  the  Wisconsin  L'niversity,  another  at  a  Catholic  school  in  Mil 
waukce,  and  a  third  is  minded  to  be  a  lawyer.    We  are  all  Dimocrats  but 
have  repd  in  the  papers  that  St.  John  and  Daniel  were  your  candidates,  anc 
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I  said  to  my  boys,  "That  lady  and  her  folks  wns  good  to  me  when  I  was 
a  lonesome  broth  of  a  boy  just  over  from  the  Old  Country,  and  now  the  lady 
has  n't  a  v  e  to  bless  herself  with,  bat  we  can  put  in  four  and  let  'em  all 
count  on  her  side."  So  I  and  me  boys  went  to  the  poles  and  did  just  that, 
and  I  thought  I'd  wright  and  tell  ye 

With  respect, 

Mike  Carry. 

Of  course,  a  letter  written  after  this  manner  helped  to  give 
me  a  good  opinion  of  men. 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  I  spoke  in  the  Opera  House  one  Sunday 
evening  and  at  the  close  went  home  particularly  wearied,  for  to 
hold  steady  a  large  audience  and  a  six-horse  team  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  analogous  mental  prqceedings.  Going  at  once  to  my 
room,  as  is  my  invariable  custom,  with  the  statement  to  my 
friends  that  I  owe  it  to  the  next  audience  to  d':  so,  I  was,  as  I 
hoped,  to  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing  unti-  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  a  hesitating  rap  on  the  door  recalled  me  to  my 
duty,  and  my  hostess  said,  "I  was  very  sorry  to  come  after 
you,  but  a  young  man  in  the  parlor  insists  that  he  has  something 
you  must  hear. ' '  So  preparing  myself  I  went  down  to  see  him, 
lifting  up  my  heart  for  patience,  for  I  find  no  other  talisman  but 
prayer  suffices  to  hold  a  temper  nalflirally  so  quick  as  mine  under 
control.  A  young  fellow  rose  as  I  entered,  and  said,  "Perhaps 
you  think  all  the  people  who  sell  liquor  are  oppo.sed  to  you,  but 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  they  are  not  by  any  means.  Probably 
one  reason  is  you  don't  nbuse  that  class,  but  you  admit,  what 
everybody  knows  to  be  true,  that  they  are  by  no  means  alone  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  mischief  they  have  caused.  If  j'ou  had  not 
said  that,  I  should  not  be  her^'  to-night,  for  I  am  a  saloon-keeper's 
son.  I  wanted  you  to  kn(nv  that  my  mother  has  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  father's  business,  and  I  have  refused  to  engage 
in  it  and  am  learn'ng  the  printer's  trade,  and  hope  to  become  a 
successful  man  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term  and  a  reputable  cit- 
izen." I  was  delighted  with  his  words,  and  his  honest,  kindly 
face.  "Why  does  your  father  go  on  selling?  "  was  my  natural 
question.  "  Not  because  he  likes  the  business,  but  he  knows  no 
other.  It  IB  an  easy  way  to  make  a  living  and  all  he  has  in  the 
world  is  invested  in  his  saloon."  "Have  you  sisters?"  I  in- 
quired. "Yes,  two  of  the  nicest  girls  you  can  find  anywhere." 
"  What  do  they  think  about  your  father's  way  of  getting  a  liv- 
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ing?"  I  asked.  "They  are  grieved  to  the  heart  about  it,  just 
as  mother  is.  They  are  never  received  in  the  kind  of  society 
where  they  naturally  belong,  and  of  course  it  embitters  tluir 
lives.  In  fact,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  i)leasa!it  to  be  a  saloon- 
keeper's wife,  daughter  or  son  in  these  days.  Iiputs  a  ban  upon 
us  and  hard  as  it  is  to  bear,  I  thought  I  ought  to  come  and 
tell  yon  for  your  eneouragetnent.  That's  all."  He  reached  out 
an  honest  hand  to  mc,  said  "  God  bless  y«m,"  and  was  gone. 
Of  course  this  incident  was  calculated  to  make  me  think  well 
of  men. 

I  had  been  invited  to  speak  in  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  where  for  many  years  Rev.  Dr.  Neliemiah  Adams 
had  preached,  he  who  was  known  in  his  ])rime  as  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Irving  of  the  American  pulpit.  But  word  had  come  to  nie 
that  Sarah  Smiley  had  at  one  time  spoken  in  that  same  puljjit, 
when  the  good  doctor  was  ab.sent  on  a  trip,  and  that  he  was  so 
shocked  to  think  Hhat  a  woman  had  trodden  its  .sacred  i)lanks 
and  ])recincts  that,  not  being  in  good  health,  he  fell  into  a  .spasm. 
I  therefore  sent  word  to  him  that  I  would  on  no  account  speak  if 
it  would  cause  him  di.scomfort.  But  the  years  had  come  and 
gone  .since  then,  "  the  ripe,  round,  mellow  years,"  as  Gail 
Hamilton  has  called  them,  and  the  good  doctor  sent  me  this 
message  :  "  Go  on,  my  child,  .speak  as  you  will,  I  .shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  do  .so,  and  I  hereby  .send  you  my  benediction," 

I  thought  well  of  that  man,  beyond  a  doubt ! 

In  1H73,  when  without  .salary  I  was  ser\'ing  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  as  its  corre.siwnding  secretary,  Mrs.  Wittenme^er, 
knowing  my  embarras.sment,  mentioned  to  Ivliphalet  Remington, 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Remington  Bros.,  that  .she  would  he 
very  glad  to  have  him  give  me  the  eticouragement  of  .some  finan- 
cial aid.  Forthwith  there  came  a  beautiful  letter,  fidl  of  the 
most  brotherly  sympathy,  and  inclosing  a  check  for  five  hundred 
with  the  modest  remark  that  he  hoped  she  would  jiardon  him  for 
sending  so  little,  as  the  calls  were  just  then  more  numerous  than 
usual  ! 

This  noble  man  is  the  founder  of  the  New  York  *Witncss,  a 
fact  not  generally  known,  perhaps.  He  had  seen  the  Canada 
Witness  and  been  impressed  with  its  value  as  a  promoter  of 
morality  and    "  our  Christian  faith.     So  without  taking  counsel 
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other  than  of  his  own  keen  con.science,  he  went  to  Montreal  and 
induced  the  good  and  great  John  Dougall,  editor  of  the  Witness, 
to  come  to  New  York  City,  a.ssuring  him  of  sufTicient  help  to 
istahlish  a  paper  ju.st  as  al)le  as  the  one  he  was  then  editijig. 
This  generation  has  hardly  been  fed  from  ])urer  springs  'Jian 
those  of  tjie  two  i>apers— the  Montreal  ITitness,  and  its  comrade 
namesake  in  New  York. 

My  aecpiaintance  with  lvli]ihalet  Remington,  not  alone 
heean.se  he  gave  me  money  when  1  needed  it,  but  because  he 
l)clongs  to  the  nobility  of  character,  helped  me  to  a  nobie  esti- 
mate of  men.  So  did  my  father  and  my  brother  one,  the  .soul 
of  uprightness,  the  other,  of  geniality;  so  do  tin;  hundreds  of  my 
Chri.stian  brothers  in  iCvanston  where  I  have  lived  these  thirty 
years,  and  so  do  uncoiuited  thousands  in  the  great  and  kindly 
continent  that  I  have  traversed,  who  liave  shown  true  magnan- 
imity of  soul  toward  modern  movements  among  women,  and  who 
are  White  Cross  heroes  illustrating  the  last  beatitude  of  man, 
as  man  is  yet  to  become,  that  higii  and  holy  virtue — cha.stity. 
Xothing  to-day  nuikes  woman  .so  regnant  over  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  men  as  this  great  ([uality.  lUit  it  took  centuries 
lor  Christianity  to  work  it  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  her  charac- 
iir,  and  Hebrew  women,  as  a  nlass,  are  foremost  in  its  illustration, 
and  luive  always  been. 

At  first,  eoxirage  was  the  greatest  virtue  of  man  ;  he  must 
smite  the  bea.st  of  the  field  and  ride  forth  to  the  wars  ;  he  nuist 
subdue  the  savage  earth,  while  woman,  the  fountain  at  which 
lite  was  to  l)e  replenished,  must  be  kept  pure,  else  the  race  would 
perish  in  the  long  les.son  and  fierce  battle  of  its  uplilt  and  devel- 
opment. lUit  now  the  savage  world  is  under  foot,  and  man  lifts 
his  strong  hand  up  toward  woman,  who  stands  .above  him  on  the 
hard  won  iK'ights  of  pinity  that  she  may  lead  him  upward  itito 
laedom  from  the  drink  dominion  and  the  tol)acco  habit,  and  that 
he  may  learn  that  highest  of  all  human  dignities — a  cha.stity  as 
sleadlast  as  her  own.  Meanwhile,  she  nuisl  learn  of  him  that 
iiol)le,  luasterly  grace,  physical  courage,  and  that  other  manly 
virtue,  intellectual  hardihood,  while  .she  imparts  io  him  more 
<if  her  own  courage  of  conviction.  Into  what  mutual  greatness 
they  shall  yet  grow  !  We  have  never  .seen  the  royal  men  and 
Women  who  are  to  illustrate  God's  ideal  when  He  set  apart  a 
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peculiar  people  and  taught  them  first  of  all  that  letter  in  His 
alphabet  of  centuries  that  meant  one  Supreme  Spirit  rather  than 
many  monstrous  materialistic  objects  of  worship  ;  then  followed 
up  this  great  lesson  with  others,  all  of  which  grew  out  of  it.  Tlio 
old  time  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  is  not  in  harmony  with  Chris- 
tianity, but  //  had  to  be  to  make  them  conservators  of  that  mono- 
theistic religion  which  was  to  lift  future  generations  up  into  the 
light,  and  it  had  to  be  to  conserve  in  savage  ages  the  purity 
of  woman.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other  things  hard  to  be 
understood  —  and  only  a  part  of  which  is  dimly  apprehended 
by  us. 

The  only  wise  way  is  for  us  to  declare,  "  I  will  wait ;  what 
God  does  I  know  not  now,  but  I  shall  know  hereafter ;  he  has 
promised  this,  and  it  must  be  that  faith  is  to  be  the  final 
beatitude  of  character,  or  he  would  not  require  its  exercise. 
Nay.  He  does  not  arbitrarily  require  it,  but  my  present 
infancy  of  being  involves  it  as  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
things. ' ' 

Mr.  Moody  says,  "  I  might  as  well  try  to  impart  my  plans 
to  a  fly,  as  for  my  Heavenly  Father  to  impart  His  to  me."  Let 
us,  then, 

"  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


MAN   IN   THE   HOME. 

Home  has  already  done  more  for  man  than  for  any  other 
member  of  its  favored  constituency.  It  is  his  special  humanizer ; 
the  garden  where  his  choicest  virtues  grow.  Man's  heart  is  lone- 
some often  and  the  feeling  does  him  honor,  for  his  lonesonie- 
ness  is  always  for  the  home  that  was,  but  is  not,  or  else  that  is 
not,  but  ought  to  be  or  to  have  been. 

He  sits  alone,  when  he  knows  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  sat  beside  his  other,  gentler  self  in  the  calm  content  of  a 
completed  life.  He  warms  himself  beside  other  men's  hearth- 
stones when  he  knows  that  for  him  one  might  have  glowed,  a 
guiding  light,  through  all  the  darksome  years.  He  hears  the 
gleefid  shout  of  boyhood  and  knows  that  the  tenderness  of  a 
father's  love  might  have  rejoiced  and  purified  his  breast.     In  this 
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sorrowful  period  of  his  existence  Bayard  Taj-lor  uttered  what 
most  men's  pride  would  have  left  unexpressed  : 

"  I  look  upon  the  stormy  wild, 
I  have  no  wife,  I  have  no  child  ; 
For  me  there  gleams  no  household  hearth, 
I've  none  to  love  me  on  the  earth." 

Never  has  woman  bemoaned  the  fact  that  she,  too,  had 
missed  life's  crowning  joy,  in  sadder  language  than  man's  strong 
hand  has  penned,  with  a  stormy  and  sorrowful  heart  behind  the 
words.  If  his  wounds  have  seemed  sooner  to  heal,  it  was  be- 
cause his  life  was  fuller  of  distractions.  If  he  sought  less  sedu- 
lously to  found  a  home,  it  was  because  there  were  .so  many  other 
things  for  him  to  do  outside  of  that  —  even  as  for  her  there  is 
now  so  much  else  to  do  and  will  be  from  this  time  forth. 

Indeed,  in  the  present  transition  period,  when  woman, 
deprived  of  her  earlier  interests  and  occupations,  and  not  yet 
adjusted  to  her  new  opportunities,  is  found  in  an  anomalous 
position,  it  may  be  questioned  if  man  does  not  love  home  even 
better  than  his  partner.  How  many  women  are  content  to  vege- 
tate in  a  boarding-house  because  they  can  support  more  "style" 
and  avoid  more  care  than  they  could  in  a  home  !  liow  many 
women  who  are  idle  all  day  long,  will  urge  their  husbands  out 
to  the  theater  or  card  party  at  night  when  the  weary  benedicts 
would  fain  toast  their  feet  on  the  fender  and  enjoy  some  book 
or  magazine  instead  !  How  many  women  leave  their  minds 
untilled  and  bring  no  wit  or  brightness,  no  fresh  thought  or 
noble  impulse  into  the  evening's  converse,  because  they  are  worn 
out  with  shopping,  or  a  daily  round  of  calls  and  other  fashion- 
able occupations  ! 

The  charm  of  any  home  is  its  individuality.  Coleridge  said 
that  Art  is  man  added  to  Nature.  In  like  manner  home  is  man 
and  woman  added  to  a  house.  If  it  is  to  be  really  a  home,  it  must 
be  a  mirror  repeating  their  united  thought,  sentiment,  purpo.se  and 
taste.  How  much  Whittier  tells  in  that  one  most  poetic  phrase 
where  he  speaks  of  his  home,  "  No  step  is  on  the  conscious 
floor."  That  is  it ;  a  home,  as  contradistingui.sheJ  from  a  house 
or  an  upholstered  model,  is  a  place  conscious  of  wise,  benignant 
personality  ;  instinct  with  lives  that  are  noble  and  beloved  ;  dif- 
ferentiated as  thoroughly  from  other  homes  as  its  founders  are 
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dissimilar  in  character,  educe  ion,   and  inmost  intent  from  other 
people. 

To  such  a  home  in  the  evolution  of  our  time,  the  bass  voice 
will  bring  a  tone  as  true,  as  sweet,  as  needful  as  the  soprano ; 
and  upon  it  man's  individuality  will  reflect  as  much  significance 
as  woman's.  Indeed,  his  change  of  occupation  has  chaiii^cfl 
home  moi«  than  hers.  When  he  spent  his  life  in  war,  home  was  a 
castle  ;  when  he  pioneered,  it  was  a  cabin  ;  but  now  when  lie  I)l- 
gins  to  "settle  down,"  ceases  to  be  a  nomadic,  or  a  partialh-  wild 
animal,  and  becomes  domesticated,  home  takes  on  a  docile,  cozy, 
feather-lined  aspect  and  condition. 

To  judge  man  in  the  home  at  his  right  valuation,  we  have 
but  to  compare  him  with  his  fellows  in  the  club,  the  camp, 
the  ship,  the  pinery.  That  is,  we  have  but  to  estimate  the  dis;- 
iiity  and  value  of  the  normal  over  the  al)normal,  of  the  complete 
as  against  the  fractional.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  his  honk 
be  a  "dug-out "in  Dakota,  or  a  brown-.stoue  front  in  Bo.ston 
The  man  with  the  one  woman  that  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him. 
standing  in  the  relation  of  true  yoke-fellow  to  all  his  plans  aiui 
toil,  with  happy  children  at  his  knee,  and  an  unselfish  purpose  in 
hi.s  soul,  is  as  far  removed  from  his  self-centered,  squandering, 
dissatisfied  brethren  as  is  the  light-house  keeper  from  the  ship- 
wrecked crew. 

All  the  world  knows  that  it  must  look  to  married  men  for  its 
types  of  the  ideal  in  manhood.  They  have  a  delicacy,  a  broth- 
erly considerateness,  a  homelikeness  of  character  and  manner, 
quite  unmistakable.  It  is  the  outcome  of  their  nurture  ;  it  conld 
not  be  other  than  it  is,  because  like  cau.ses  lead  to  like  results. 
All  women  think  that  if  all  men  were  but  like  some  married  men 
whom  they  could  name,  the  world  would  reach  its  acme.  1)111 
no  man  can  be  like  these  model  men  except  by  passing  through 
the  flower-wreathed  gate-way  of  the  home. 

The  man  who,  in  his  nncompanioned  estate,  yet  carries 
steadily  from  year  to  year  the  "lily  of  a  stainless  life,"  wouM 
oftentimes  command  our  reverence  if  we  but  knew  why  he  so 
resolutely  walks  that  shadowed  pathway.  Perhaps  like  our  own 
beloved  Wa.shington  Irving,  he  is  keeping  faith  with  some  sweet 
woman  long  since  dead.  Perhaps,  like  L,ongfellow  in  thase 
years  of  his  pathetic  widowerhood,  life  seems  a  blank  to  him, 
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which  he  tries  to  fill  by  singing  the  song  of  an  uncomplain- 
ing, but  sorely  smitten  heart. 

This  world  of  halfness  and  mirage  has  many,  doubtless,  who 
thus  go  uncompanioned,  buffeting  the  waves  of  temptation  "like 
some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  and  for  them  heaven  must 
twine  its  brightest  amaranths,  and  angels  plan  their  sweet  sur- 
prises. , 

"  He  who  wrote  home's  sweetest  .song,  ne'er  had  one  of  his 
own."  So  sang  Will  Carleton  of  gentle  John  Howard  Payne. 
''  Heimweh,''  or  "home-ache,"  that  stronger,  tenderer  word  for 
"  homesick,"  coined  by  the  Germans,  was  indubitably  coined  by 
men.  ' '  Blessed  are  the  homesick  for  they  shall  go  home  ' '  was 
a  holy  thought  smitten  from  a  man's  and  not  a  woman's  heart. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  the  dearest  and  most  disinterested  lovers 
of  home  upon  this  earth  are  men.  A  thousand  motives,  preju- 
dices, and  conventions  hedge  women  into  homes,  but  men,  with 
all  the  world  to  choose  from,  choose  the  home.  It  is  the  noblest 
and  most  redeeming  fact  in  their  long  annals,  and  predicts  their 
perfectibility  as  nothing  else  can.  This  innate  tenderness  makes 
every  man,  cultured  as  well  as  ignorant,  respond  with  a  thrill 
of  the  heart  to  the  simple,  but  famous  lines : 

"One  little  hut  among  the  bushes, 
One  that  I  love, 
Still  fondly  to  my  memory  rushes, 
No  matter  where  I  rove." 

That  very  "roving"  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  contrasts 
alone  educate  the  soul  into  a  knowledge  of  values.  Tempest- 
tossed  and  battle-worn,  deceived  and  buffeted,  the  manly  heart 
loves  the  sacred  refuge  of  its  home. 

It  was  said  of  a  French  soldier,  whose  well-nigh  fatal  wound 

near  the  heart  was  being  probed,  after  the  battle  .of  Waterloo, 

that  he  whispered  to  the  surgeon,  "  If  you  go  much  deeper.  Sir, 

you'll  find  the  Emperor."    I  believe  that  if  every  normal  heart  of 

man  were  probed,  its  deepest,  sweetest,  and  most  cherished  image 

would  be  home.     Those  who  have  none  of  their  own  are  well 

described  in  Grace  Greenwood's  lines  : 

"  Thus  was  his  soul  tempestuous, 
As  the  ocean  on  the  beach 
Moans  for  the  inland  quiet 
Its  waves  can  never  reach. 
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Man  needs  home,  if  possible,  more  than  woman  does; 
though  without  it,  either,  is  at  best,  but  a  jewel  torn  from  its  set- 
ting. He  is  in  more  danger  without  its  anchorage  than  she,  for 
the  centripetal  forces  of  her  nature  will  always  draw  her  strongly 
toward  the  light,  even  though  its  beacon  shine  from  some  hap- 
pier woman's  fireside,  while  the  centrifugal  forces  of  his  nature 
will  drive  him  afar  off  into  darkness.  Women  who  go  their  waj' 
alone  are  not,  in  this  kindly  age,  so  lonely  as  men  who  do  the 
same.  Almost  always  such  women  make  for  themselves  a  niche 
in  some  home  sanctuary,  are  sheltered  by  its  walls  and  warmed 
by  its  genial  glow,  but  an  isolated  man  finds  this  .solace  imprac- 
ticable. "In  the  long  run,"  God's  compensations  balance  desti- 
nies once  cruelly  unequal,  and  to-day,  in  America  at  least,  the 
term  "old  maid"  has  in  it  as  little  of  reproach  and  almo.st  less 
of  pathos  than  ' '  old  bachelor. ' ' 

But  does  any  one  suppose  we  have  found  out  what  man  might 
be  in  the  home  ?  He  has  been  thus  far  an  embr>'onic  figure  there, 
a  mere  sketch  or  outline,  dim  and  shadowy.  Nor  is  it  yet  ap- 
parent what  he  will  be,  but  we  may  catch  some  glimpse  of  that 
new  and  magnificent  creation  by  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  home. 
This  is  the  most  attractive  theme  in  sociology,  and  the  silence  of 
philosophers  concerning  it  seems  unexplainable.  The  locomo- 
tive has  in  sixty  years  been  developed  from  a  speed  of  six,  to  one 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  car  from  a  lumbering  stage-coach 
propelled  by  steam,  to  a  luxurious  and  palatial  "  Pullman  "  ;  the 
plow  has  grown  from  a  wooden  board  to  a  glittering,  steam-driven 
monarch  of  the  sod  ;  the  public  school  has  advanced  from  honi- 
books  to  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  of  Froebel — and  meanwhile 
the  home  has  kept  pace  with  these  other  forms  of  growth  which 
are  but  its  caterers  and  its  conservers. 

No  greater  change  has  been  witnessed  in  material  surround- 
ings than  that  between  the  log-house  of  the  pioneer  and  the 
palace  of  his  grandson,  for  the  embellishment  of  which  ever>' 
country  has  been  ransacked  and  where  every  device  of  invention 
has  been  exhausted  upon  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
family.  This  outward  progress  does  but  symbolize  the  develop- 
ment of  its  interior  spirit  and  advancing  life.  At  the  present  rate 
of  improvement,  two  generations  will  not  have  passed  before 
the  outgrowth  of  invention  will  have  reduced   to  a  minimum 
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housewifely  cares,  and  the  wholesale  will  have  supplanted  the 
retail  method  in  household  economics.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair 
inference  from  what  has  been  already  wrought  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  simplest  home  duties  into  great  industries  carried  for- 
ward by  machinery.  Thus  set  free  from  accustomed  occupaticMis 
the  average  woman  will  enter  more  largely  into  her  husband's  pur- 
suits and  share  more  constantly  her  children's  studies  and  recrea- 
tions. The  desideratum  will  be  fcjund  when  the  house  becomes  a 
unit,  not  by  such  extinguishment  as  makes  "  husband  and  wife 
one  and  that  one  the  husband,"  but  by  such  recognition  as  makes 
one-half  the  property  the  wife's  in  fee  simple,  and  associates  the 
husband  with  her  as  equal  partner  in  the  rearing  of  their  children. 
A  brilliant,  but  irreverent  writer  began  an  article  on  home- 
training  with  the  words,  "  Show  us  the  father  and  it  sufficeth  us." 
The  New  York  Independent  in  a  description  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  brings  the  father  forward 
in  a  new  and,  perhaps,  prophetic  role.    These  are  its  words  : 

•  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  there  was  in  attendance  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  with  her  twelfth  babe  in  her  arms,  that  day  two  weeks 
old.  Mrs.  Rodgers  is  District  Master  Workman  of  District  24  in  that 
city  and  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  both  being  delegates.  She 
is  a  woman  thirty-nine  years  old  ;  tall,  large  and  noble-looking,  with  a  pleas- 
ant face  and  fine  features.  She  and  her  child  received  very  general  and 
kindly  consideration.  A  gold  watch  and  chain  w  ere  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Rodgers  on  the  platform,  the  father  standing  and  holding  the 
child ;  and  the  group  was  a  very  pretty  and  touching  sight." 

Doubtless  this  honest  workman,  cradling  in  his  strong  arms 
his  little  one,  felt  no  sense  of  degradation,  but  rather  was  proud 
of  his  place  and  honored  by  h'.s  fellows.  That  this  could  be  in 
the  rank  of  life  to  which  he  belonged,  is  a  vivid  proof  that  we 
have  moved  a  long  way  onward  in  this  Christian  republic  from 
the  Indian  who  loads  his  wife  with  the  rations  given  out  at  a 
Western  fort,  or  the  peasant  of  Berlin  who  fastens  wife  and  dog 
together  to  the  cart  of  vegetables. 

Man  in  the  home  will  have  a  larger  place  in  the  proportion 
that  woman,  in  the  constantly  more  homelike  world,  gains  larger 
standing-room.  Motherhood  will  not  be  less,  but  fatherhood  a 
hundred-fold  more  magnified.  To  say  this  is  to  declare  the 
approaching  beatitude  of  men.  For  when  to  the  splendor  of  their 
intellectual  powers  and  the  magnificence  of  their  courage  shall  be 
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added  the  unselfish  devotion  that  comes  of  "child ward  care," 
we  shall  see  characters  more  Christ-like  than  the  world  ha.^ 
known  save  in  its  calendar  of  saints. 

Immeasurable  has  been  the  loss  to  men  that  in  the  a^e  of 
force,  of  war,  and  pioneering,  they  were  so  much  shut  out  from 
the  holy  ministries  of  home's  inmost  sanctuary,  where  Madonna 
and  Child  are  evermore  enshrined. 

Our  environments  are  so  largely  an.swerable  for  our  virtues 
or  defects,  that  the  quality  of  character  we  would  produce  must 
have  its  promise  and  its  potency  in  the  recurring  experiences  of 
our  daily  lives.  When  the  hand  that  rules  the  world  shall  also 
rock  the  cradle,  the  milleimium  will  no  longer  be  far  off.  When 
the  father  builds  his  life  and  thought  into  his  daughter  as  the 
mother  has  hitherto  built  hers  into  her  son,  the  world  will  see 
her  grandest  women  and  her  kindliest  men.  The  manhood  of 
strength  and  gentleness  can  only  come  as  a  result  of  the  ministrj- 
of  gentleness  and  strength,  and  home  will  Ije  its  training  school. 

"What  is  home  without  a  father?"  shall  then  become  a 
question  as  natural  and  as  genuinely  full  of  pathos  as  is  now  its 
maternal  correlate.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist 
knowledge  is  nowhere  more  painfully  illustrated  than  in  the  post- 
ulate laid  down  by  average  minds  that  home  is  always  to  be 
just  what  it  is  now— forgetting  that  in  no  two  consecutive  gener- 
ations has  it  remained  the  same  ;  and  the  otaer  postulate  that 
man's  relation  to  the  home  can  never  change — forgetting  that  the 
one  constant  quantity  in  his  evanescent  relations  to  every  sub- 
lunary object  has  been  change  itself. 

Already  the  word  "  obey  "  has  been  expunged  from  woman's 
marriage  vow  ;  already  her  relation  of  inferior  to  her  husband  is 
changed  to  that  of  comrade  ;  already  the  time-worn  phrase,  "  no 
home  can  hold  two  purses,"  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
best  men,  and  the  relation  of  financial  equality  before  the  law 
hastens  to  replace  that  of  "coverture"  which  had  its  value  in  a 
warlike  age  but  hastens  to  its  exit  from  the  age  of  peace ; 
already  woman  as  an  individual,  standing  beside  man  as  her 
equal  partner  in  life,  love,  and  opportunity,  is  the  ideal  of  the 
typical  young  American,  both  male  and  female,  so  that  man  in 
the  home  is  becoming  a  new  factor  under  conditions  that  make 
him  joint  high-priest  of  that  holiest  temple  made  with  hands. 
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The  nearer  he  approaches  to  the  cradle  and  the  more  frequently, 

the  happier  for  him  and  for  his  home  and  for  the  state.  Habits 
of  impurity  will  seem' more  loathsome  in  that  presence  than  any- 
where else  u])()n  the  earth.  The  loftiest  chivalry  of  which  the 
strongest  can  be  capable  comes  as  a  sequel  of  their  service  to 
the  weakest. 

When  the  White  Cross  gospel  shall  have  been  embo.somed 
in  young  manhood's  life  for  one  blessed  generation,  the  sancti- 
ties of  fatherhood  shall  be  seen  to  exceed  all  others  to  which  a 
manly  spirit  can  attain  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  the  malari- 
ous dream  of  wicked  self-indulgence  shall  slowly  but  surely  give 
place  to  the  sacred  self-restraint  which  waits  to  crown  with  all 
good  fairies'  gifts  the  little  life  which  noble  love  alone  may  dare 
invoke. 

IS    MARRIAGE   A    FAILURE  ? 

With  all  its  faults,  and  they  are  many,  I  believe  the  present 
marriage  system  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  Christianity,  and 
that  it  has  created  and  conserv'es  more  happy  homes  than  the  world 
has  ever  before  known.  Any  law  that  renders  less  binding  the 
mutual,  life-long  loyaltj-  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  each  other, 
which  is  the  central  idea  of  every  home,  is  an  unmitigated  curse 
to  that  man  and  woman,  to  that  home  and  to  humanity.  Around 
this  union,  which  alone  renders  possible  a  pure  society  and  a  per- 
manent state,  the  law  should  build  its  utmost  safeguards,  and 
upon  this  union  the  Gospel  should  pronounce  its  most  sacred 
benedictions.  But,  while  I  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  I 
believe  that  a  constant  evolution  is  going  forward  in  the  home  as 
in  every  other  place,  and  that  we  have  but  dimly  dreamed  the  good 
in  store  for  those  whom  God  for  holiest  love  hath  made.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  most  that  even  Christianity  itself  could  do 
at  first,  though  it  is  the  strongest  force  ever  let  loose  upon  the 
planet,  was  to  separate  one  man  and  woman  from  the  common 
herd  into  each  home,  telling  the  woman  to  remain  therein  with 
grateful  quietness,  while  the  man  stood  at  the  door  to  defend  its 
sacred  shrine  with  fist  and  spear,  to  insist  upon  its  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  to  stand  for  it  in  the  state. 

Thus,  under  the  conditions  of  a  civilization  crude  and  mate- 
rial, grew  up  that  well-worn  maxim  of  the  common  law  :  "  Hus- 
band and  wife  are  one,  and  that  one  is  the  husband."     But  this 
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supreme  power  brought  to  the  man  supreme  temptations.  liy  the 
laws  of  mind  he  k-gishited  first  for  himself  and  afterward  for  tin; 
physically  weaker  one  within  "  his  "  home.  The  fcmme  couvcrtt- 
is  not  a  character  appropriate  to  our  peaceful,  homelike  c(mununi- 
ties,  althouj^h  she  may  have  been  and  doubtless  was  a  necessary 
fij^nre  in  the  days  when  women  were  safe  only  as  they  were  .shut 
up  in  castles  and  when  they  were  the  booty  chiefly  sought  in  war. 
To-day  a  woman  may  circumnavigate  the  world  alone  and 
yet  be  unmolested.  Twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  traveling  in 
Palestine,  a  lady  of  wealth  made  the  trip,  tenting  by  herself  and 
escorted  j)nly  by  a  dragoman,  as  was  our  own  party  of  ten  men 
and  three  women.  A  recent  book,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, gives  a  jjicjuant  account  of  the  journey  made  by  a  parts 
of  American  ladies  in  Africa,  and  nothing  is  more  conunon 
than  the  ICuropean  rambles  of  newly-fledged  collegians  of  the 
gentler  sex.  Our  marriage  laws  and  customs  are  changing  to 
meet  these  new  conditions.  It  will  not  do  to  give  the  husband 
of  the  inodern  woman  power  to  whip  his  wife,  provided  that  the 
stick  he  uses  must  not  be  larger  than  his  finger  ;  to  give  him  the 
right  to  will  away  her  unborn  child  ;  to  have  control  over  her 
property  ;  and,  in  the  state,  to  make  all  the  laws  under  which  slie 
is  to  live,  adjudicate  all  her  penalties,  try  her  before  juries  of 
men,  conduct  her  to  prison  under  the  care  of  men,  cast  the  ballot 
for  her,  and  in  general  hold  her  in  the  estate  of  a  perpetual  minor. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  modern  m.iti  determine  the  "  age  of  con- 
sent," settle  the  penalties  that  men  f  i  ill  suffer  whose  indignities 
and  outrages  toward  women  are  worse  to  their  victims  than 
death,  and  by  his  exclusive  power  ^o  make  all  laws  and  choose 
all  officers,  judicial  and  executive,  to  have  his  own  ease  wholly 
in  his  own  hands.  To  continue  this  method  is  to  make  it  as 
hard  as  possible  for  men  to  do  right,  and  as  easy  as  possible  for 
them  to  do  wrong,  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  manly  char- 
acter being  best  prophesied  from  the  fact  that  imder  .such  a  system 
so  many  men  are  good  and  gracious. 

My  theory  of  marriage  in  its  relation  to  society  would  give 
this  postulate  :  Husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  that  one  is— 
husband  and  wife.  I  believe  they  will  never  come  to  the  heights 
of  purity,  of  power  and  peace,  for  which  they  were  designed  in 
heaven,  until  this  better  law  prevails  : 
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"Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  tan;j;led  l)iHiness  of  the  world, 
Two  ill  the  liberal  offices  of  life  ; 
Two  plnniniets  dropl  for  one  to  sonnd  tlie  abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind." 

Poets  arc  prophets,  and  the  j^rcatcst  poet  of  our  time  has  set 
humanity's  great  goal  l)efore  us,  only  to  be  gained 


"  When  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  atid  calm." 

One-half  the  world  for  the  wife — an  undivided  half  apiece 
for  wife  and  husband  ;  co-education  to  mate  them  on  the  plane  of 
mind,  equal  property  right>>  to  make  her  God's  own  free  woman, 
not  coerced  into  marriaj;e  for  the  sake  of  a  support,  nor  a  bond- 
slave after  she  is  married,  who  asks  her  master  fcjr  the  price  of  a 
paper  of  pins  and  gives  him  back  the  change,  or,  if  a  petted 
favorite,  owing  her  lea.se  of  purse  wholly  to  his  will  and  never  to 
her  right  ;  free  to  go  her  honored  and  self-respecting  way  as  a 
maiden  in  pcrpctno  rather  than  marry  a  man  whose  deterioration 
through  the  alcohol  and  nicotine  habits  is  a  menace  to  herself 
and  the  descendants  that  such  a  marriage  must  have  invoked — 
these  are  the  outlooks  of  the  future  that  shall  make  the  marriage 
system,  never  a  failure  since  it  became  monogamic,  an  assured, 
a  permanent,  a  paradisiacal  success. 

In  that  day  the  wife  shall  surrender  at  marriage  no  right  not 
equally  surrendered  by  the  husband — not  even  her  own  name. 
I{mile  Girardin,  that  keen-sighted  writer  of  France,  says  that  it  is 
so  much  easier,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  trace  ancestry  along  the 
mother's  line,  that  historic  records  have  incalculal)ly  suffered  by 
the  arbitrary  relinquishment  of  her  name.  Probabh'  th'.  I'Vench 
have  hit  upon  the  best  expedient,  the  union  of  the  two.  Thu.-  I 
recall  that  in  Paris  my  home  was  with  an  accomplished  lady 
whose  maiden  name  was  Farjon,  and  whose  husband's  was  Perrot, 
her  visiting-card  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Madame  iCglantine 
Perrot-Farjon."  The  growing  custom,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
give  the  mother's  name  to  a  .son  or  daughter  indicates  the  increas- 
ing, though  perhaps  uncon.scious,  recognition  of  woman  as  an 
equal  partner  in  the  marriage  sacrament  and  compact.  But  the 
tendency,  even  an\ong  men  of  intelligence,  to  sign  themselves 
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"John  Jones,  wife,  child  and  nurse,"  as  \vc  sec  it  in  the  registers 
of  fashi(jnable  hotels,  is  a  freciuent  reminder  of  the  pit  Ironi  which 
wives  are  slowly  being  digj^ed.  The  man  who  writes  "Mr.  John 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Jones,"  may  he  regarded  as  well  on  the  road  to  a 
suecessfid  evolution  !  although  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jones"  is 
about  the  correct  thing  u])  to  this  date.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  mother's  custody  of  children  will  constructively  be  [)refern(l 
in  law  to  that  of  the  father,  on  the  groiuid  that  in  a  Christian 
civilization  it  is  safer  and  more  consonant  with  natural  laws. 

L,ast  of  all  and  chiefest,  the  nuii^niim  opus  of  Christianity, 
and  Science,  which  is  its  handmaid,  the  wife  will  have  tmdoubled 
custody  of  herself,  and,  as  in  all  the  lower  ranges  of  the  animal 
creation,  she  will  determine  the  freciuency  of  the  investiture  ol 
life  with  form  and  of  love  with  immortality.  My  library  groans 
under  accumulations  of  books  written  l)y  men  to  teach  women 
the  immeasurable  iniquity  of  arresting  development  in  the  gene- 
sis of  a  new  life,  but  not  one  of  these  volumes  contains  the  remot- 
est suggestion  that  this  responsibility  should  be  at  least  eiinally 
divided  between  himself  and  licrsclf.  The  untold  hcMrors  of 
this  injustice  dwarf  all  others  oiit  of  sight,  and  the  most  hoi)eless 
feature  of  it  is  the  utter  unconsciousness  with  which  it  is  com- 
mitted. lUit  better  days  are  dawning  ;  the  study  l)y  women  of 
heredity  and  prenatal  ijifluences  is  flooding  with  light  the  /  'ia 
Dolorosa  of  the  past  ;  and  the  While  Cross  army  with  its  cfpial 
standard  of  purity  for  men  and  women  is  moving  to  its  rightfid 
place  of  leadership  among  the  hosts  of  men.  I  believe  in  uniform 
national  marriage  laws,  in  divorce  for  one  cause  oidy,  in  legnl 
separation  on  accomit  of  drunkenness,  but  1  would  elevate  and 
guard  the  marriage  tie  by  e\  cry  guarantee  that  could  make  it  at 
the  top  of  society,  the  most  co\eted  estate  of  the  largest-natuu'd 
and  most  endowed,  rather  than  at  the  l)oltom,  the  necc,ssar>-  refuge 
of  the  smallest-natured  and  most  dei)en(lent  woman.  Besides  all 
this,  in  the  interest  of  men,  /.  .■•.,  that  their  incentives  to  the  best 
life  may  be  rai.sed  to  the  highest  jjower,  I  would  make  women  so 
independent  of  marriage  that  men  wlio,  by  bad  habits  and  nig- 
gardly estate,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  were  least 
adapted  to  heir  build  a  race  of  human  angels,  should  fmd  the 
facility  with  which  they  nowent'r  its  hallowed  precincts  reduced 
tu  the  lowest  minimuui. 
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THK   LAW   OK   KINDNESS. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  the  Ihiiversal  Peace  Union,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Society'  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aninials, 
and  to  echo  every  word  uttered  by  I'Vances  Power  Cobhc  of 
Ivngland,  and  George  T.  Angell  of  America,  those  brave  defend- 
ers of  the  gentle  faith  that  "No  lung  is  inexorable  but  love," 
and  that  we  are 

"  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  nieam-stthiuK  that  feels." 

My  shepherd  collie,  "Prohibition"  ("liibbie,"  for  short, 
and  "  Hib,"  for  shorter),  is  a  perixtual  gospel  to  me  as  he  reaches 
out  his  shaggy  paw  with  a  wise  look  in  his  eyes  that  seem  to 
say,  "  Have  patience  with  me  and  it  shall  grow  to  be  a  hand." 


MY   KXPKRIKNCK   WITH    C.ICNKKAI,   CONrKRKNCKS. 

I  have  seen  three  of  these  courts.  The  first  was  in  Chicago 
in  1868,  when,  dressed  in  my  spick-and-span  new  traveling  suit 
for  Europe,  I  glanced  in  through  the  crowdeil  door  of  Clark 
vStreet  Church,  where  a  tremendous  debate  was  going  on  about 
lay  delegation  ;  but  it  was  nearly  time  for  my  train  to  New  York, 
and  this  glance  was  all  I  had. 

The  next  was  in  iHHo  in  Pike's  Opera  House  at  Cincinnati 
Our  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  had  s.:nt  a  message  that  year  to  all  the 
leading  ecclesiastical  assemhlages,  respectfully  asking  for  a 
friendly  word  from  them,  a;i(l  suggesting  that  they  appoint  rep- 
resentatives who  .should  attend  our  National  Convention  to  see 
wh.'j.t  we  were  doing  and  bring  us  words  of  cheer.  In  our  sim- 
plicity, we  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable  thus  to 
l)ring  the  work  we  loved  back  to  the  cluuch  that  had  nurtured 
lis  and  given  us  our  inspiration,  and  we  thoroughly  believe  that 
history  will  declare  not  only  that  our  purpo.se  was  true  .md  good; 
but  that  our  plan  was  altogether  reasonable.  One  would  have 
thought,  however,  that  something  revolutici'.ary  had  been  pro- 
posed, when  it  was  known  that  my  friend,  Miss  F.  Jennie  Duty, 
of  Cleveland,  and  my.self  were  in  the  Opera  flou.se  desirous  of 
presenting  this  message  !     Grave,  dignified  clergymen  who  had 
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always  been  my  friends,  looked  curiously  upon  me  as  if  I  were, 
somehow,  a  little  daft.  "We  have  no  precedent,"  they  said. 
' '  How  could  you  have  ? ' '  was  my  answer,  ' '  the  Crusade  was, 
like  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  unprecedented.  The  case  is  a  new 
one,  and  your  Methodist  sisters  earnestly  believe  that  you  will 
meet  it  on  its  merits." 

I  will  not  write  here  the  names  of  the  good  Bishops,  almost 
as  dear  co  me  as  my  owm  brotiiers,  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
side,  not  wishing  to  commit  themselves,  also  not  wishing  to  hurt 
my  feelings  at  this  crisis.  We  sought  in  vain  for  their  advice. 
Somehow,  they  were  always  busy,  and  never  could  be  seen 
Meantime  the  buzzing  went  on.  Poor  Anna  Oliver,  who  wa^ 
tr>'ing  to  gain  recognition  as  a  preacher,  seemed  hardly  more  ol 
a  black  sheep  than  we  two  white  ribbon  women  with  our  harm- 
less little  message. 

The  Temperance  Committee,  however,  treated  us  well,  invited 
us  in  to  its  session,  and  incorporated  in  its  report  a  resolution  that 
we  desired  about  communion  wine,  also  made  kindly  allusion, 
though  not  by  name,  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  My  noble  friend.  Bishop 
Foster,  consented  to  preside  at  a  temperance  meeting  addressed  ])y 
me,  and  stood  his  ground  valiantly,  at  much  cost,  I  have  no  doubt. 
to  his  prejudices.  Some  liberal-minded  delegates,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Flood,  and  Philip  Gillette,  a  lay  delegate  from  Illi- 
nois, flung  down  the  gauntlet  for  me  by  introducing  a  resolution 
that  I  should  have  ten  minutes  in  which  to  speak  before  the 
Conference.  And  now  began  the  war  of  words,  the  opposition 
being  headed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Dr.  Buckley,  who,  with 
his  faithful  ally.  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  dealt  sledge-hammer  blows 
against  a  man  of  straw.  Two  hours  or  more  were  expended  in 
the  debate,  when  the  call  of  ayes  and  noes  demanded  by  Dr. 
Buckley,  showed  that  two  thirds  of  the  Conference  favored  giv- 
ing the  ten  minutes.  Dilatory  tactics  were  now  resorted  to  by 
the  conservatives,  and  adjournment  was  secureci,  it  being  a  little 
after  noon.  In  the  interval,  I  saw  that  my  brave  friends  wen; 
weakening,  and  they  suggested  that  I  .send  a  note  saying  I  would 
not  speak,  for  as  the  matter  now  stood,  I  had  the  right  to  do  .so, 
but  Dr.  Buckley  had  declared  that  he  would  exhau.st  parlian-'cnt- 
ar>'  revSources  to  prevent  it.  I  told  them  that  per.'-onaV,"  f  T,norjg!ii 
it  would  be  wiser  to  let  the  question  settle  itself,  and  >  was  Ji.eiuie. 
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afraid  nor  ashamed  to  stand  in  my  lot  and  place  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  for  the  sake  of  all  that  I  believed  was  involved  in  the 
decision,  but  seeing  that  my  champions  strongly  preferred  to 
settle  the  question  peaceably,  I  compromised  the  matter  and 
wrote  the  following : 

Tuesday  Morning,  May  18,  1880. 
To  The  General  Conference : 

HoNORKD  Brethren — It  is  the  judgment  of  mair/  of  your  iner^bers 

who   championed   the  cause  of  woman   in    yesterday's  debate  ( in   wliich 

judgment  I  concur),  tliat  I  would  lietter  state  to  you,  with  my  hearty  thanks 

r  r  the  final  vote,  that  I  decline  to  use  the  hard  earned  ten  minutes  allotted 

Suffer  me,  however,  to  explain  that,  having  been  sent  here  as  a  fra- 

.   i  visitor  by  our  Woman's  National  Society,  and,  moreover,  having  so 

ften  spoken  before  ecclesiastical  bodies  upon  their  earnest  invitation,  and 

never  having  attended  a  Genernl  Conference  before,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 

strong  opposition  that  would  t)e  mauife^l'^d   nr  I  would  not  have  listened  to 

the  generous  friends  who  urged  the  matter  on  yoi:r  attention. 

Your  sister  in  Christian  work, 

Frances  E.  Wizard. 

In  October,   1887,  Anna  Gordon  and  T  were  at  Binghamton, 

attending  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  of  New  York  State.      It 

was  a  grand  occasion,  so  many  delegates  being  present  that  the 

large  church  was  filled  with  them.     We  were  entertained  in  the 

home  of   Mij.    Mather,   granddaughter  of  Jonathan   Edwards, 

and  while-  si*;* ing  at  the  breakfast  table  in  her  pleasant  home,  1 

opened  r  tel .ti  ;am  there  handed  to  me,  and  read  these  words  : 

Chicago. 
I  suppi  .1  •  ju  know  that  the  Rock   Ri^er  Confei-eiice  has  chosen  you 
oue  of  its  lay  c  ■lei.:  tes  to  the  General  Conference. 

S.  A.  Kean. 

The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  and  turning  to  my  dignified 
hostess  I  .said  :  "  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  much  this  means 
to  me.  The  dear  old  Rock  River  Conference  of  which  my  brother 
was  once  a  member,  and  many  of  whose  ministers  I  have  known 
from  "irlbood,  .selects  me  as  one  of  its  two  lay  delegates,  and  my 
fat).  '  :  business  partner  of  twenty  years  ago  kindly  telegra])hs 
the  pic;,,  '.i.'t,  news.  Why  should  I  not  tliitik  well  of  men  when 
they  CPU  do  things  so  magnanimous?  Kvery  one  who  voted 
for  me  woiild  have  gi\'en  his  eye  teeth  to  have  gone  in  ray  stead, 
yet  they  set  to  work  and  sent  me,  just  out  of  brotherly  good- 
will." 
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Much  more  after  this  sort  I  poured  out,  in  my  gratitude  and 
gladness,  to  the  quiet  old  lady,  whose  face  lighted  up  as  she 
"rejoiced  in  my  joy." 

No  one  had  ever  named  to  me  the  possibility  of  such  an 
honor,  save  that  Miss  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Franc  Elliott  (daughter 
and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  former  editor  of 
the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  but  now  deceased)  had  sent  me  a 
letter  stating  that  they  thought  women  should  go  to  the  General 
Conference,  f^  i^"v  had  for  years  helped  to  elect  those  who  did 
go  as  lay  deleg;  nd  had  themselves  been  chosen  alternates, 

and  their  names  \  ced  without  question  on  General  Conference 
lists.  I  had  always  thought  that  no  fair-minded  person  could 
have  a  doubt  of  their  inherent  right  to  go,  since  women  consti- 
tute at  least  two  thirds  of  the  church  membership,  bear  more 
than  one  half  its  burdens,  and  have  patiently  conceded  to  the 
brethren,  during  all  generations,  its  emoluments  and  honors. 

No  more  was  known  to  me  until,  on  returning  West,  I  heard 
that  certain  lawyers  of  the  contrary  part  (/.  e.,  well-known  oppo- 
nents of  woman's  larger  recognition  in  these  modern  days )  liad 
said  that  I  would  never  be  allowed  to  take  my  seat.  But  my 
friends  declared,  what  I  fully  believed,  that  the  Discipline  was  so 
explicit,  that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,"  could  not  fail 
to  find  its  meaning  friendly. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contention  that  came  up  later  on  in  the 
papers  of  my  church,  I  gave  myself  no  anxiet}^  about  the  subject ; 
indeed,  I  hold  that  word,  "anxiety,"  to  be  altogether  atheistic, 
and  have  endeavored  to  weed  it  out  of  my  vocabulary.  "  Careful 
for  nothing,  and  in  everythiuff  a  giver  of  thanks,"  is  what  the 
commonest  sort  of  a  Christian  is  sacredly  bound  to  be,  or  to 
become.  M}'-  invitation  was  duly  sent,  \\\y  name  was  on  all 
the  published  lists  of  delegates  ;  the  author  of  ' '  Representative 
Methodists"  (containing  .sketches  and  portraits  of  delegates),  to 
be  biought  out  by  our  olTicial  Methodist  publishing  hou.se,  wrote 
to  obtain  the  neces.sar>^  data  ;  my  Methodist  friends  in  New  York 
not  inviting  me,  I  had  accepted  the  assignment  to  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  suggested  by  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  I  went  to  New  York 
a  few  days  before  the  great  Conference  was  to  begin  its  quadrennial 
session  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  church,  representing  over 
two  millions  of  Methodists.      By  this  time.  Dr.  Bixckley  had 
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taken  his  position  against  the  admission  of  women,  the'  tintin- 
nabulation of  tongues  had  set  in,  and  the  pent-up  pendulosity  of 
jy.ns  had  fairly  burst  forth. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Friday  previous  to  the  Confer- 
etice,  and  wishing  to  know  just  what  was  the  best  course  for  me 
'. )  pursue,  I  went  over  to  the  Opera  House  where  the  Conference 
was  to  hold  its  session  and  inquired  for  General  Fisk,  finding 
;ii!u  already  conferring  with    grave    dignitaries  of  the  church 
aid  busy  with  his  duties  as  chairmau  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments.    He  went  with  Mrs.  Carse  and  me  into  the  Opera  House 
3!k1  we  took  our  seats  on  the  platform  with  the  great  yawning 
uiditorium  before  us,  empty  and  dark.     He  told  me  there  was 
going  to  be  a  vigorous  fight,  but  he  thought  the  women  would 
get  in.      I  asked  his  advice  about  sitting  with  my  delegation, 
assuring  him  that  I  would  on  no  account  take  a  wrong  attitude 
toward  the  controversy.     He  replied,  "Your  moral  right,  there 
IS  none  to  dispute,  and  if  you  are  ruled  out  it  will  be  on  a  pure 
technicality  and  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.      This  being 
true,  I  advise  you  to  be  on  hand  bright  and  early  the  morning 
that  the  Conference  opens,  and  if  you  like,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
I  tscort  you  along  the  aisle  to  your  place  with  your  Rock  River 
lirethren. ' '     But  there  had  come  to  me  that  morning  a  disquieting 
telegram  from  home ;  my  dear  mother  had  not  been  well  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  I  had  received  repeated  notes  in  her  usual 
hand  and  as  I  knew  her  cheery  spirit  and  great  desire  that  I 
>Iiould  be  a  member  of  the  Conference,  I  had  gone  on  with  my 
engagements,  knowing  that  she  was  in  the  very  best  of  care,  and 
lielieving  that  I  should  be  able  to  enter  on  my  novel  duties. 
However,  on  receiving  the  morning  telegram  that  mother  was  not 
very  well  and  Anna  Gordon  would  perhaps  better  go  to  her,  I 
lelei^raphed  at  once,  "Would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  go?" 
That  this  made  it  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  I  should 
return  to  my  home,   I  knew,  for  my  faithful  secretaries  there 
uould  hardly  take  the  risk  of  telling  me  not  to  eome  wdien  I  had 
MJ  plainly  expressed  the  thought  and  purpose  of  doing  so.    There- 
lore,  I  was  prepared  for  the  response  that  soon  arrived,  "  Do  not 
be  anxious,  but  come.  "     And  so  on  Saturday  night  I  took  the 
limited  express,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  deliberately  setting 
"lit  on  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.     A  few  times,  chiefly  during  my 
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travels  abroad,  I  have  been  under  circumstances  that  seemed  to 
me  to  justify  taking  a  train  on  Sunday,  but  while  I  would  not 
conceal  any  such  action  I  should  wish  to  go  on  record  as  haviiij,' 
the  totality  of  my  life  opposed  to  Sunday  travel.  The  way  was 
long  and  dreary,  but  closely  filled  in  with  reading  and  writing, 
the  unfailing  solace  of  all  my  years  since  childhood.  It  was  on 
this  trip,  however,  tuat  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  of  travel  I 
had  a  downright  ill-mannered  vis-a-vis. 

My  kindest  of  neighbors  in  the  "annex,"  as  we  call  the 
cottage  that  my  sister  built  joining  our  own,  were  at  the  depot 
in  Chicago.  Helen  L.  Hood,  that  staunch  white  ribboner  of  Illi- 
nois, reached  out  her  strong  hand  to  me  before  I  left  the  platform 
of  the  car.  and  said,  "Your  mother  is  better."  I  think  no  words 
were  ever  sweeter  of  all  that  I  have  heard.  Now  followed  a 
month  in  which  I  exchanged  the  busy  and  constantly  varied 
activities  of  a  temperance  reformer  for  the  sacred  quiet  of  my 
mother's  sickroom.  I  had  never  seen  her  so  ill,  but  she  was,  as 
always,  entirely  self-possessed.  We  had  a  council  of  jihysicians 
and  she  went  through  the  diagnosis  with  even  smiling  cheerful- 
ness, saying,  "  I  -hink  I  shall  get  well,  but  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
to  die."  Little  by  little  she  crept  up  again  under  the  skillful 
care  of  that  noble  woman.  Dr.  Mary  McCrillis,  who  by  day  and 
night  was  with  us  in  our  trouble. 

Anna  Gordon  arrived  in  New  York  the  day  I  left,  and 
remained,  at  my  request,  until  the  great  question  was  decided, 
sending  me  constant  bulletins  fi"om  the  Opera  House  box  where 
General  Fisk,  with  his  customarj'  thoughtfulness,  had  assigned 
her  a  seat.  Nothing  could  exceed  my  surjirise  when  I  learneil 
that  our  good  bench  of  Bishops  had  prejudged  the  entire  case  in 
their  opening  address.  Only  the  cold  type  of  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  gi^'ing  their  language,  could  have  made  ine 
believe  this  possible.  *  Anna  Gordon  pictured  the  scene  dramatic- 
ally,  catching  on  the  wing  many  of  the  bright  turns  and  ari,ni- 
ments  of  the  debaters,  and  seeming  full  of  expectation  that  the 
women  would  carr>'  the  day.  She  wrote  that  there  was  unrivaled 
commotion,  that  our  side  felt  confident,  that  friends  were  urgent 
for  my  return  and  strongly  counseled  it,  but  without  saying 
anything  to  my  mother,  who  is  so  .self-sacrificing  that  I  knew 
she  would  t«ll  me,   "By  all  means  go  back,  my  child,"  1  fully 
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determined  that  T  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversy, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  in  great  quietness  of  spirit  awaited 
tlie  result.  When  the  morning  ////rr  Ocmn  was  thrown  on  the 
steps,  I  would  refrain  for  some  time  from  going  after  it,  and  mother 
asked  no  questions.  But  when  I  read  that  the  lay  delegates  gave 
a  majority  against  the  admission  of  women,  and  remembered  that 
the  vote  of  women,  as  they  well  knew,  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on 
Jie  eligibility  of  the  laity  to  the  General  Conference,  had  forced 
open  its  doors  to  the  laymen  who  now  deliberately  voted  to 
exclude  women,  I  had  no  more  spirit  in  me.  Once  more  it  was 
a  case  of  "  Thou,  too,  Brutus  !  "  That  the  Bishops  should  have 
"left  us  lamenting,  "  grieved  me,  but  when  the  lay  delegates  did 
the  same,  I  said  in  my  heart,  "Once  more  the  action  of  my 
fellow  mortals  weans  me  from  love  of  life,  and  by  so  doing  they 
have  doubtless  helped  me  more  than  their  generosity  of  action 
could  possibl}'  have  done.  ' '  However,  I  lost  no  sleep  and  wasted 
110  tears  over  the  curious  transaction,  and  I  confidently  predict 
that  we  five  women,  whose  election  was  thus  disavowed,  will 
have  more  enviable  places  in  history  than  any  who  opposed  us  on 
those  memorable  days.  Of  them  it  will  be  written,  wdiile  doubt- 
less they  did  not  so  intend,  that  they  committed  an  injustice:  of 
us,  only  that  in  silence  we  endured  it. 

The  champions  of  equality  made  a  splendid  record,  of  which 
they  will  be  prouder  with  each  added  year.  They  are  forerun- 
ners of  that  grander,  because  tnore  equitable,  polity  that  shall 
yet  glorify  our  Methodism  when  in  her  law,  as  in  Christ's  gospel, 
there  shall  be  ' '  Neither  male  nor  female. ' ' 


SOCIETIES  OK   CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR. 

The  wonder  to  me  has  long  been  why  ministers  don't  strike ! 
They  are,  beyond  all  others,  the  burdened  brain-workers  of  the 
world.  Like  the  work  of  women,  theirs  is  never  done.  At  every- 
body's beck  and  call  for  the  greatest  variety  of  counsel  that 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  or  prodigious  power  supply,  the  min- 
isters are  so  well  entitled  to  complain,  that  the  fact  of  their  not 
doing  so  is  proof  positive  of  their  superhuman  grace.  More 
unreasonable  than  all  the  other  demands  upon  them  in  these 
enlightened  days  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  demand  for  a  »Sunday- 
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evening  sermon.  When  books  were  few  and  guiding  intellects 
were  fewer,  when  the  present  affluence  of  home-life  was  unknown, 
it  may  have  been,  and  very  likely  was,  essential  to  require  the 
pastor  to  sei-ve  up  two  sermons  weekly.  But,  surely,  under 
modern  conditions  it  is  cruel  as  well  as  inconsistent  to  make  suili 
a  requisition.  What  shall  we  substitute  ?  is  the  problem  now 
before  us.  To  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  afford  an  admirable  solution.  The  elders  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  largely  make  up  an  evening  audience,  and  the  youiii^^er 
ones  may  here  find  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  constantly 
increasing  experience  and  zeal.  Missionary  meetings,  hoiut 
and  foreign,  for  which  the  Endeavor  Society  is  held  responsible, 
at  stated  intervals  ;  temperance  meetings  ditto  ;  Bible  readings, 
praise  services,  Sunday-school  concerts — may  not  these  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  outlook  for  the  overworked  pastors  and  a 
blessedly  increased  activity  of  the  pews  ? 


.  i 


GOD   AND   MY   HEART. 

It  was  one  night  in  June,  1S59.  I  was  nineteen  years  old 
and  was  lying  on  my  bed  in  my  home  at  Evanston,  111.,  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  doctor  had  said  that  the  crisis  would  soon 
arrive,  and  I  had  overheard  his  words.  Mother  was  watching 
in  the  next  room.  My  whole  soul  was  intent,  as  two  voices 
seemed  to  speak  within  me,  one  of  them  saying,  "  My  child, 
give  me  thy  heart.  I  called  thee  long  by  joy,  I  call  thee  now 
by  chastisement ;  but  I  have  called  thee  always  and  only  be- 
cause I  love  thee  with  an  everlasting  love." 

The  other  said,  "  Surely  you  who  are  so  resolute  and  strong 
will  not  break  down  now  because  of  physical  feebleness.  You 
are  a  reasoner,  and  never  yet  were  you  convinced  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  Christianity.  Hold  out  now  and  you  will  feel  when 
you  get  well  just  as  you  used  to  feel." 

One  presence  was  to  me  warm,  sunny,  safe,  with  an  impres- 
sion as  of  snowy  wings  ;  the  other  cold,  dismal,  dark,  with  the 
flutter  of  a  bat.  The  controversy  did  not  seem  brief;  in  my 
weakness  such  a  strain  would  doubtless  appear  longer  than  it 
was.  But  at  last,  solemnly,  and  with  my  whole  heart,  I  said, 
not  in  spoken  words,  but  in  the  deeper  language  of  consciousness, 
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"If  God  lets  me  get  well  I'll  tr>'  to  be  a  Christian  girl." 
But  this  resolve  did  not  bring  peace.  "  You  must  at  once  declare 
this  resolution,"  said  the  inward  voice. 

vStrange  as  it  seems,  and  complete  as  had  always  been  my 
frankness  toward  ray  dear  mother,  far  beyond  what  is  usual 
even  between  mother  and  child,  it  cost  me  a  greater  humbling  of 
my  pride  to  tell  her  than  the  resolution  had  cost  of  self-surren- 
der, or  than  any  other  utterance  of  my  whole  life  has  involved. 
After  a  hard  battle,  in  which  I  lifted  up  my  soul  to  God  for 
strength,  I  faintly  called  her  from  the  next  room,  and  said, 

"  Mother,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  if  God  lets  me  get  well  I'll 
\xy  to  be  a  Christian  girl.'' 

She  took  my  hand,  knelt  beside  my  bed,  and  softly  wept,  and 
prayed.     I  then  turned  ny  face  to  the  wall  and  sweetly  slept. 

That  winter  we  haJ  revival  services  in  the  old  Methodist 
church  at  Evanston.  Dojtor  (now  Bishop)  Foster  was  president 
of  the  university,  and  his  sermons,  with  those  of  Doctors  Demp- 
ster, Bannister,  and  others,  deeply  stirred  my  heart.  I  had  con- 
valesced slowly  and  spent  several  weeks  at  Forest  Home,  so  these 
meetings  seemed  to  be  my  first  public  opportunity  of  declaring 
ray  new  allegiance.  The  very  earliest  invitation  to  go  forward, 
kneel  at  the  altar  and  be  prayed  for,  was  heeded  by  me.  Waiting 
for  no  one,  counseling  with  no  one,  I  went  alone  along  the  aisle 
with  my  heart  beating  so  loud  that  I  thought  I  could  see  as  well 
as  hear  it  beat,  as  I  moved  forward.  One  of  the  most  timid, 
shrinking,  and  sensitive  of  natures,  what  it  meant  to  me  to  go 
forward  thus,  with  my  student  friends  gazing  upon  me,  can  never 
be  told.  I  had  been  known  as  ' '  skeptical, ' '  and  prayers  (of  which 
I  then  spoke  lightly)  had  been  asked  for  me  in  the  church  the  year 
before.  For  fourteen  nights  in  succession  I  thus  knelt  at  the 
altar,  expecting  some  utter  transformation  —  some  portion  of 
heaven  to  be  placed  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  I  have  seen  the  box  of 
valuables  placed  in  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  and  firmly  set, 
plastered  over  and  fixed  in  its  place  for  ever.  This  is  what  I 
had  determined  must  be  done,  and  was  loath  to  give  it  up. 
I  prayed  and  agonized,  but  what  I  sought  did  not  occur. 

One  night  when  I  returned  to  my  room  baffled,  weary  and 
discouraged,  and  knelt  beside  my  bed,  it  came  to  me  quietly  that 
this  was  not  the  way;   that  ray   "conversion,"   my   "turning 
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about,"  my  religious  cxperienci.-  (}r-li'^ar(,  to  hind  again),  had 
reached  its  crisis  on  that  sunuuer  night  when  I  said  "yes,"  to 
God.  A  <iuiet  certitude  of  this  pen-aded  ni>'  consciousness,  and 
the  next  night  T  told  the  public  congregation  so,  ga\  e  my  nanio 
to  the  church  as  a  probationer,  and  after  holding  this  relation  for 
a  year  —  waiting  for  my  sister  Mary,  who  joined  later,  to  ])ass  her 
six  months'  probation,  I  was  bai)ti/.ed  and  j'jined  the  church,  May 
5,  KS61,  "  in  full  coiuiection."  Meainvhile  I  had  regularl\- led, 
since  that  memorable  June,  a  prayerful  life  —  which  I  had  not 
done  for  some  months  previous  to  that  time  :  studied  my  Bible, 
and,  as  I  believe,  evinced  by  my  daily  life  that  I  was  taking' 
counsel  of  the  heavenly  powers.  Prayer-meeting,  class-meeting 
(in  wdiich  Rev.  Dr.  Henienway  was  my  beloved  leader;,  and 
church  services  were  most  ])leasant  to  me,  and  I  became  an 
active  worker,  seeking  to  lead  others  to  Christ.  I  had  learned 
to  think  of  and  believe  in  God  in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
had  always  been  my  difTicult}*,  as  I  believe  it  is  that  of  so  many. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  by  nature  all  spiritually-disposed  people 
(aud  with  the  exception  of  about  six  months  of  my  life,  J  was 
always  .strongly  that;  are  Unitarians,  and  m\'  chief  mental  difii- 
culty  has  always  been,  and  is  to-day,  after  all  these  years,  to 
adjust  myself  to  the  idea  of  "  Three  in  one  "'  and  "One  in  three.  " 
But,  while  I  will  not  judge  others,  there  is  for  me  no  final  rest, 
except  as  I  translate  the  concept  of  God  into  the  nomenclature 
and  personality  of  the  New  Testament.  What  Paul  says  of 
Christ,  is  what  I  say  ;  the  love  John  felt,  it  is  my  dearest  wish 
to  cheri.sh. 

Five  years  passed  by,  during  which  I  grew  to  lov.  more  and 
more  the  house  of  God  and  the  fellow.ihip  of  the  blesseti  Christian 
people  who  were  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church.  The  first 
bereavement  of  my  life  came  to  me  abfjut  three  years  after  I  was 
a  Christian,  in  the  loss  of  my  only  .sister,  Mary,  who.se  life-long 
companionship  had  been  to  me  a  living  epistle  of  conscientious- 
ness and  spirituality.  In  her  death  .she  talked  of  Christ  as  "one 
who  held  her  by  the  hand,"  and  she  left  us  with  a  smile  fresh 
from  the  upper  glory.  A  great  spiritual  uplift  came  to  me  then, 
and  her  last  message,  "vSister,  I  want  you  to  tell  everybody  to 
be  good,"  was  like  a  perfume  and  a  prophecy  within  my  soul. 
This  was  in   1862.     In  1866  Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline  came  to  our 
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dllage  and  we  were  closely  associated  in  the  work  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Methodist  Ladies'  Centennial  Association"  that  buiJt  Heck 
Hall.  This  saintly  woman  placed  in  my  hands  the  '  Life  of 
Hester  Ann  Rogers,"  "Life  of  Carvosso,"  "Life  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher,"  Wesley's  "Sennons  on  Christian  Perfection,"  and 
Mrs.  Palmer's  "  Guide  to  Holiness."  I  had  never  seen  any  of 
these  books  before,  but  had  read  Peck's  "  Central  Idea  of  Chris- 
tianity" and  been  greatly  interested  in  it.  I  had  also  heard 
saintly  testimony  in  prayer-meeting,  and,  in  a  general  way,  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  holiness.  But  my  reading  of  these 
books,  my  talks  and  prayers  with  Mrs.  Hamline.  that  modem 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  deeply  impressed  tne.  I  began  to  desire  and  pray 
for  holiness  of  heart.  Soon  after  this.  Dr.  and  Mr*.  Phebe 
Palmer  came  to  Kvanston  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Hamline.  and  for 
weeks  they  held  meetings  in  our  church.  This  was  in  the  winter 
of  1866  ;  the  precise  date  I  can  not  give.  One  evening,  early  in 
their  meetings,  when  Mrs.  Palmer  had  spoken  with  marvelous 
clearness  and  power,  and  at  the  close,  those  desirous  of  entering 
into  the  higher  Christian  life  had  been  asked  to  kneel  at  the  altar, 
another  crisis  came  to  me.  It  was  not  so  tremendous  as  the  first, 
but  it  was  one  that  solemnly  impressed  my  spirit.  My  dear 
father  and  a  friend  whom  we  all  loved  and  honored,  .sat  between 
me  and  the  aisle — both  Christian  men  and  greatly  reverenced  by 
me.  My  mother  sat  beyond  me.  None  of  them  moved.  At  last 
I  turned  to  my  mother  (who  was  converted  and  joined  the  church 
when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old)  and  whispered,  "Will  you 
go  with  me  to  the  altar?"  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  moved  out  of  the  pew  to  let  us  pass,  but  did 
not  go  themselves.*  Kneeling  in  utter  self-abandonment,  I  con- 
secrated myself  anew  to  God. 

My  chief  besetments  were,  as  I  thought,  a  speculative  mind, 
a  hasty  temper,  a  too  ready  tongue,  and  the  purpose  to  be  a  cele- 
brated person.  But  in  that  hour  of  sincere  .self-examination  I  felt 
humiliated  to  find  that  the  simple  bits  of  jewelry  I  wore,  gold 
buttons,  rings  and  pin,  all  of  them  plain  and  ' '  quiet ' '  in  their 
style,  came  up  to  me  as  the  separating  causes  between  my  spirit 
and  my  Saviour.     All  this  seemed  so  unworthy  of  that  sacred 


♦A  little  later  my  father  did  publicly  ask  prayers,  though  an  officer  in  the  church  and 
a  Christian  from  early  manhood.  His  'reiuarkable  experience,  and  triumphant  death  in 
1868 1  have  described  in  "  The  Guide  to  Uoliness." 
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hour  that  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  mere  temptation.  But  the 
sense  of  it  remained  so  stroiig  that  I  unconditionally  yielded  my 
pretty  little  jewels  and  great  peace  came  to  my  soui.  I  can  not 
describe  the  deep  welling  up  of  joy  that  gradually  possessed  me. 
I  was  utterly  free  from  care.  I  was  blithe  as  a  bird  that  is  good 
for  nothing  except  to  sing.  I  did  not  ask  myself,  "  Is  this  my 
duty?  "  but  just  intuitively  knczv  what  I  was  called  upon  to  do. 
The  conscious,  emotional  presence  of  Christ  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  held  me.  I  ran  about  upon  His  errands  "just  for  love." 
Life  was  a  halcj^on  day.  All  my  friends  knew  ind  noticed  the 
change,  and  I  would  not  like  to  write  down  the  lovely  things 
some  of  them  said  to  me  ;  but  they  did  me  no  harm,  for  I  wPiS 
shut  in  with  the  Lord  And  yet,  just  then,  there  came,  all  unin- 
tended and  unlooked  for,  an  experience  of  what  I  did  not  then 
call  sin,  which  I  now  believe  to  have  been  wrong.  My  own  real- 
ization of  it  was,  however,  so  imperfect  that  it  did  not  mar  my 
loyalty  to  Christ.  In  this  holy,  happy  state,  I  engaged  to  go  from 
Evanston  to  Lima,  New  York,  and  become  preceptress  of  Gene.see 
Wesleyan  Seminary.      Just  before  leaving,  my  honored   friend. 

Dr. ,  who  was  visiting  Governor  Evans,  said  to  me  one 

evening : 

"Sister  Frank,  there  is  a  strange  state  of  things  at  Lima. 
The  Free  Methodists  have  done  great  harm  in  Western  New 
York  by  their  excesses  in  the  doctrine  and  experience  of  holiness. 
You  know  I  believe  thoroughly  in  and  profess  it,  but  just  now 
our  church  has  suffered  .so  much  from  the  'Nazarites,'  a^  thev 
are  called,  that  I  fear  if  you  speak  and  act  in  this  cause  as  zeal- 
ously at  Lima  as  you  do  here  it  may  make  trouble.  Hold  to  the 
experience,  but  be  very  careful  in  statement." 

So  I  went  to  Lima  with  these  thoughts,  and  there,  quite 
soon,  in  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  old  Seminary  Chapel,  my  good 

friend,  Professor  ,  who.se  subsequent  experience  has  been 

such  a  blessed  heritage  to  Christians,  replied  to  a  student  who 
rose  to  inquire  about  holiness  :  "  It  is  a  subject  we  do  not  men- 
tion here." 

Young  and  docile-minded  as  I  was,  and  revering  those  two 
great  and  true  men,  I  "kept  .still"  until  I  soon  found  I  had 
nothing  in  particular  to  keep  still  about.  The  experience  lett 
me.     But  I  think  my  pupils  of  that  year  will  bear  me  witness 
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that  for  their  conversion  and  spiritual  upbuilding  I  was  con- 
stantly at  work. 

Since  then  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  ever>-  teacher  of  holiness 
whom  I  could  reach  ;  have  read  their  books  and  compared  their 
views.  I  love  and  reverence  and  am  greatly  drawn  toward  all, 
and  never  feel  out  of  harmony  with  their  spirit.  Wonderful 
uplifts  come  to  me  as  I  pass  on,  clearer  views  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Indeed,  it  is  the  07ily  life,  and  all  my  being 
sets  toward  it  as  the  rivers  toward  the  sea.  Celestial  things  grow 
dearer  to  me  ;  the  love  of  God  is  steadfast  in  n\\  soul  ;  the  habi- 
j  tudes  of  a  disciple  sit  more  easily  upon  me  ;  tenderness  toward 
1  liiimanity  and  the  lower  orders  of  being  increases  with  the  years. 
In  the  temperance,  labor  and  woman  questions  I  .see  the  stirring 
of  Christ's  heart ;  in  the  comradeship  of  Chri.stian  work  my  .spirit 
takes  delight,  and  prayer  has  become  my  atmosphere.  But  that 
sweet  pervasiveness,  that  heaven  in  the  soul,  of  which  1  came  to 
know  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  meenng,  I  do  not  feel.  I  love  too  well 
the  good  words  of  the  good  concerning  what  I  do  ;  I  have  not  the 
control  of  tongue  and  temper  that  I  ought  to  have,  I  do  not 
answer  to  a  good  conscience  in  the  matter  of  taking  sufficient 
physical  exerci.se  and  the  sweet  south  wind  of  love  has  not  yet 
thawed  out  the  ice-cake  of  selfishness  from  my  breast.  But  God 
'  knows  that  I  constantly  lift  up  my  heart  for  conquest  over  all  tlie.se 
I  vils,  and  my  life  is  calm  and  peaceful.  Just  as  frankly  as  I  ' '  think. 
[them  over,"  have  I  here  written  down  the  outline  phenomena  of 
my  spiritual  life,  hoping  that  it  may  do  good  and  not  evil  to  those 
who  read.  I  am  a  ,stri?tly  loyal  and  orthodox  Methodi.st,  but  I 
iincl  great  good  in  all  religions  and  in  the  writings  of  those  lofty 
and  beautiful  moralists  who  are  l)uilding  l)etter  than  they  know, 
and  all  of  whose  precepts  l)lossom  from  the  rich  .soil  of  the  New 
Testament.  No  v/ord  of  faith  in  God  or  love  to\.'ard  man  is  alien 
lo  my  sympathy.  The  cla.ssic  ethics  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are 
dear  to  me,  and  I  have  carried  in  my  traveling  outfit  not  only 
|;.  Is^ompis  and  Havcrgal  but  Kpictetus  and  Plato.  The  mysticism 
I'enelon  and  Guyon.  the  sennons  of  Henry  Drinnmond  and 
tlieeoher,  the  lofty  precepts  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kraerson,  all  help  me 
I  up  and  onw^ard.  I  am  an  eclectic  ir.  religious  reading,  friendship 
liiul  inspiration.  Mv  wide  relationships  and  constant  journeyings 
I  would  have  made  me  so  had  i  not  had  the  natural  hospitalitj-  of 
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mind  that  leads  to  this  estate.  But,  like  the  bee  that  gathers  from 
many  fragvaTit  gardens,  but  flies  home  with  his  varied  gains  to  the 
same  friend  y  and  familiar  hive,  so  I  fly  home  to  the  sweetness 
and  sanctity  of  the  old  faith  that  has  been  my  shelter  and  solace 
so  long. 

"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  is  the  deepest  voice  out  of 
my  soul.  Receive  it  every  instant,  voluntarily  given  back  to 
Thyself,  and  receive  it  in  the  hour  when  I  drop  this  earthly  man- 
tle that  I  wear  to-day,  and  pass  onward  to  the  world  invisible,  but 
doubtless  not  far  off". 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  of  the  old  stone  church — the  church 
of  my  ancestors — founded  in  1815,  two  miles  north  of  Churchville, 
my  place  of  birth,  which  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  1854  I  had  seen  it  when  my  sister  and  I  came  from  Wisconsin, 
as  ' '  prairie  girls, ' '  to  visit  the  old-fashioned  home-nest ;  I  had  then 
entered  the  antiquated  auditorium,  that  with  its  galleries  could 
hardly  seat  three  hundred  persons.  Much  had  I  wondered  at  its 
pulpit  perched  on  high,  and  a  solemn  awe  had  struck  my  heart 
as  my  Grandfather  Hill,  revered  and  venerable,  gave  his  testi- 
mony on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  my  tall,  gentle  Uncle  James,  his 
son,  extolled  the  grace  of  Christ.  Ever  since  I  began  to  speak 
in  public,  eighteen  j^ears  ago,  I  had  greatly  wished  to  declare 
within  those  hallowed  and  historic  walls,  my  loj^alty  to  Him.  V>\\{ 
not  until  April,  1888,  did  my  time  come.  At  my  request,  dear 
mother  penciled  her  recollections  a  few  days  earlier  for  my  refer- 
ence ;  they  read  as  follows  : 

The  people  that  caniu  from  Vermont  and  founded  what  was  then  called 
"Oilman  settlement,"  brought  tlieir  religion  wfth  them. 

Our  family  came  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the 
block-house  which  was  our  home,  as  well  as  in  other  private  houses  in  tlie 
winter  and  in  barns  during  tlie  sumiiier.  Sometimes,  service  was  held  in  tlie 
"log  school-house,"  in  the  "  stone  school-house,"  indinthe  "  Bishop  school- 
house."  Elder  Jonathan  Hinkley  was  our  first  pastor,  and  the  old  stone 
church  was  built  in  1832.  John  Hill,  my  father,  J.  F.  Willard,  your  father, 
James  Hill,  your  uncle,  and  many  others,  were  those  who,  after  consultation, 
decided  to  build  this  house  of  worship,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
completed.  In  that  church  the  last  tribute  has  been  paid  and  the  final 
eulogy  pronounced  over  the  dearly  loved  and  tenderly  revered,  when  I  was 
far  away  ;  tears  have  fallen  that  I  could  not  witness,  and  hearts  have  been 
wrung  with  grief  in  which  I  participated  at  a  distance  and  alone  Hire  I 
bdve  heard  my  father's  voice  in  prayer  and  praise  and  I  remember  to  have 
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heard  my  dear  mother  in  monthly  meeting  with  much  emotion  bear  testi- 
mony to  her  love  to  Christ,  and  uiy  brother  James  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness, speak  of  his  firm  conviction  that  there  is  no  "other  name  either  in 
Heaven  or  among  men  "  wherebj'  we  must  be  saved.  Many  others  have  I 
here  heard  speak  of  their  earnest,  abiding,  uplifting  trust  in  the  world's 
Redeemer.  All  of  my  fathei's  family  and  nearly  all  of  your  grandfather 
Willard's,  belonged  to  that  old  church,  and  it  is  the  sacred  shriue  of  our 
two  households  and  of  many  others. 

M}^  mother  does  not  here  record  what  she  has  often  told  me, 
tliat  ill  1829  my  father,  tlieii  a  handsome,  popular  3'oinig  man, 
who,  while  he  was  noted  for  good  morals,  had  never  manifestetl 
any  interest  in  Christianity,  had  gone  to  the  neighborhood  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  "stone  school-house,"  now  demolished,  and  rising 
in  his  place  had  asked  for  prayers.  Btit  so  set  back  were  the 
people  that  for  a  moment  nobody  moved,  whereupon  he  fell  on 
liis  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  group  and  poured  out  his  soul  with 
strong  cr>-ing  and  tears.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  ' '  har\'e.st  time, ' ' 
that  busiest  .season  of  the  Western  New  York  farmer,  btit  so  great 
was  the  resulting  interest  that  a  "reformation  "  broke  out,  involv- 
ing more  than  thirty  heads  of  families.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  older  hou.seholds  of  Willard  and  Hill,  my  father's  and 
mother's  kindred,  were  already  members,  jind  from  '  ,t  time  on, 
the  younger  were  strong  adherents  of  the  faith.  Ii  was  a  non- 
sectarian  denomination,  gathered  from  Presbyterian,  Baptist 
Methodi.st  and  Unitarian,  and  called  by  the  broadest  possible 
name,  "The  Church  of  God  in  Ogden."  The  neighborhood  was 
of  the  best ;  a  profane  word  would  have  marked  a  man  as  "  below 
the  pauper  line,"  in  brain  and  social  .status.  A  drunkard  was 
unknown.  My  father's  only  brother,  Zoi)har  Willard,  now  .sev- 
i.nt\-nine  years  old,  for  sixty  years  a  leader  in  the  community, 
assures  me  that  he  never  .saw  a  drunken  man  tintil  he  was  seven- 
ttcn,  and  that  one  was  an  importation.  My  uncle  says  of  Grand- 
i.itlur  Hill  :  "He  was  a  wonderful  exhorter  and  when  imbued  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  tears  wotild  run  down  his  cheeks  and  a  holy 
unction  inspired  his  verj^  tones.  He  was  never  satisfied  except 
when  thtis  broken  down  l)y  the  Si)irit.  Once  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  as  helpful  in  the  meetings  as  he  wished  to  be  and  he  went 
home.  That  night  tb.e  power  of  God  rested  so  mightily  upon 
liini  that  his  whole  household,  wife  and  eight  children,  joined  with 
liiiu  in  a  most  memorable  prayer-meeting.     He  was  a  marvelous 
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man  in  prayer.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  Lord's  saints.  She  was 
goodness  itself  and  a  mighty  power  in  talking."  vShe  was  so 
spiritually-minded  that  she  Mould  talk  out  loud  to  herself  about 
God's  beautiful  world,  for  she  seemed  to  hear  Him  lireathing  in  all 
His  works.  Her  son  James  was  herself  over  again,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Morilla  was  so  spiritual  that  she  seemed  noc  to  belong  to  this 
world  and  when  she  died  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  presciicx' 
of  angels  in  her  room.  Mj-  gentle  Grandfather,  Oliver  A.  Willaid, 
was  the  first.  Uncle  James  Hill,  second,  and  Cousin  Henry  Dusiii- 
bur}',  third  and  last  clerk,  of  the  Old  Stone  Church.  Uncle 
Zophar  Willard,  Uncle  Ward  Hall,  Cousins  John  and  Sheldon 
Hill  were  all  officially  connected  with  it. 

The   1 6th  of  April,    1888,  was  calm  and  sunshiny.     Uncle 
Willard's  beautiful  home  on  the  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Chun  h- 
ville  gave  us,  as  so  often,  its  quiet  shelter,  and  though  we  missed 
the  loving  smile,  the  wit  and  brightness  of  dear  Aunt  Caroline, 
his  widowed  sister,  and  so  long  his  home-maker,  we  were  thor- 
oughly content  in  the  care  of  the  noble,  genial  uncle,  who  had 
done  us  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  our  lives.     In  the  morn- 
ing we  went  with  him  to  the  Congregational  church  in  the  villaij;e, 
of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the  leading  .spint,  and  listened  to 
the  gifted  young  minister  in  whom  his  heart  rejoiced.     After 
dinner  we  drove  "up  North,"  where  we  had  delightful  calls  in 
the  plea.sant,  well-to-do    homes  of  Aunt  Sarah    Hill  Hall   and 
Cousin  Sarah  Oilman  Dusinbur)-.     At  three  o'clock  we  all  gath- 
ered at  the  church,  a  quaint  old  structure  standing  at  the  foot  ot 
a  long,  graceful  slope  on   the  to])  of  which  is  the  picture.s(iue 
Willard  homestead  of  auld  lang  syne.     The  present  residents  of 
the  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Way,  with  Cousin  Sarah,  had  brightened 
and  beautified  the  old  sanctuary  with  an  improvised  setting  tor 
the  platform,  of  carjiet,  easy  chairs  and  potted  jjlants.     All  the 
relatives  and  neighbors  who  yet  remain,  with  many  new  ones, 
besides  >outh  and  maiden,  boy  and  girl,  not  of  our  circle,  packed 
the  little  church,  and,  Uncle  Willard  presiding,  we  sang  the  old 
hynnis  so  often  echoed  by  those  walls  from   voices  long  since 
silent.      "  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  .saints  of  the  Lord,"  "Guide 
me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah,"    and   "There   is  a  land  of  pure 
delight,"  vSeemed  tome  tenderly  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
past.     Then  in  rich  tones  full  of  pathos,  my  Cousin  Sarah  read 
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the  ninetieth  Psalm,  "lyOiu,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place 

in  all  generations,"  and  the  Churchville  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 

Connell,  led  in  prayer  with  a  brother's  sympathy  for  all  that  the 

hour  signified  to  us.     After  that  I  frankly  told  the  kind  people  all 

my  heart,  taking,  "The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  as 

a  text,  and  setting  what  I  tried  to  say  to  the  key  of 

"  We  are  traveling  home  to  God, 
In  the  way  our  fathers  trod." 

I  told  them  what  Christianity  meant  to  my  heart,  and  what 
I  believed  it  meant  to  custom  and  law,  to  society  and  government. 
It  stirred  my  spirit  deeply  as  I  realized  in  some  small  measure 
what  it  signified  to  testify  as  one  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
belonged  to  the  same  household  of  faith  with  those  who  within 
these  walls  had  found  and  taught  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  Born  of  a  Christian  race,  bred  in  a  Christian  home,  I 
dedicated  myself  anew  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  that  day  to 
Christ  and  to  His  Gospel,  vowing  that  by  His  grace  I  would  be 
in  this  and  every  world  where  I  might  live,  a  woman  whom  the 
Lord  could  trust. 


THE  GOSPEI.  OF  HEAI,TH. 
It  was  my  remarkably  good  fortune  to  be  bom  of  parents 
who  were  clean  from  the  alcohol  and  tobacco  taint,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  trace  my  ancestry  through  several  generations,  there  was 
but  one  intemperate  person  in  the  ranks,  and  he  was  a  distant 
relative  out  of  the  direct  line.  It  was  also  my  unspeakable  privi- 
lege, being  "only  a  girl,"  to  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  from 
fashionable  restraints  up  to  my  seventeenth  year.  Clad  dur- 
ing three  fourths  of  the  year  in  flannel  suits,  not  unlike  those 
worn  at  "gymnastics"  now  by  yoiuig  lady  collegians,  and 
spending  most  of  my  time  in  the  open  air,  the  companion  in  work 
as  well  as  in  sport  of  my  only  brother,  I  knew  much  more  about 
handling  rake  and  hoe  than  I  did  of  frying-pan  and  needle;  knew 
the  name  and  use  of  every  implement  used  by  carjienter  and 
joiner;  could  chase  the  sheep  all  day  and  never  tire ;  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  farming,  gard-ming,  and  the  like  ;  was  an  enthusi- 
astic poultry  rais<ir,  and  by  means  of  this  natural,  outdoor  life, 
eight  or  nine  hours'  sleep  in  twenty-four,  a  sensible  manner  of 
dress,  and  the  plain  fari;  of  bread  and  butter,  vegetables,  eggs, 
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milk,  fruit  and  fowl,  was  enabled  to  "store  up  electricity"  for  the 
time  to  come. 

My  parents  lived  five  years  at  Oberlin  before  I  vras  seven 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  when  ' '  Grahamites ' '  were  popular,  and 
they  became  indoctrinated  with  many  of  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Jen- 
nings, whose  ' '  Water  Cure ' '  book  my  father  was  fond  o'."  reading. 
As  a  result,  the  three  children  were  each  promised  a  library,  to 
cost  $100,  if  we  would  not  touch  tea  or  coffee  until  we  became  of 
age.  Subsequently  I  used  both  for  years,  very  moderately,  but 
have  now  almost  discarded  them.  A  physician  was  an  unknown 
visitant  to  our  home  in  early  days.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  such  a  personage  being  called  for  me  before  I  was  fourteen, 
and  although  my  mother  says  that,  when  an  infant,  I  was  the 
feeblest  of  her  children,  I  have  outlived  all  the  family  except  her- 
self. My  father  died  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  my  mother  is 
now  in  her  eighty-fifth,  her  grandmother  having  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety-seven,  and  the  ancestors  on  both  sides  being  remarkable 
for  their  longevity. 

I  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school-house  until  near  my 
teens,  but  was  encouraged  to  read  and  study  somewhat  at  home, 
and  always  lived  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  my  parents  and 
our  few  friends  and  neighbors  being  persons  of  education  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  Although  my  first  school  was  in  a  coun- 
try district,  the  teacher  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  had  been  for 
years  a  classical  tutor  in  Oberlin  C611ege.  My  parents  were  of 
Puritanical  training  as  to  Sabbath  observance,  and  I  count  its 
rhythmic  period  of  rest,  as  well  as  the  late  beginning  of  my  school 
days,  an  element  in  the  health  antecedents  here  enumerated.  I 
have  written  thus  in  detail  of  what  might  be  popularly  termed 
the  "indirect  reasons"  for  my  life -long  good  health,  because  my 
study  of  the  temperance  question  teaches  mc  that  heredity  and 
early  training  are  the  most  direct  ' '  procuring  causes ' '  of  physi- 
cal soundness. 

I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  though,  sinct'  sharing  the 
great  and  varied  disabilities  of  a  more  conventional  life,  I  have 
had  two  acute  illnesses  and  several  slight  ones,  my  health  is  so 
uniform  that  I  have  often  laughingly  told  my  friends  I  had  com- 
posed the  first  line  of  my  "great  epic,"  and  it  is  this : 

"Painless,  in  a  world  of  pain." 


The  Eight-hour  Law  of  Sleep. 
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tricity"  for  the 


The  chief  wonder  of  my  life  is  that  I  dare  to  have  so  good  a  time, 
both  physically,  mentally  and  religiously.  I  have  swung  like  a 
pendulum  through  my  years,  "without  haste,  without  rest." 
What  it  would  be  to  have  an  idle  hour  I  find  it  hard  to  fancy. 
With  no  headache,  why  should  I  not  think  ' '  right  straight 
ahead ' '  ?  My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  intellectual  activities, 
having  begun  to  teach  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  having 
pursued  that  difficult  avocation  with  no  set-back  or  breakdown  until 
I  dedicated  myself  to  the  Temperance  Reform  in  1874.  (I  should 
except  about  two  j-ears  and  a  half  of  hard  study,  writing  and 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  East  between  1868  and  1870.)  In  the 
last  twelve  years  I  have  been  perpetually  "on  the  road,"  going 
15,000  to  20,000  miles  per  year,  visiting  in  1883  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union  and  holding  a  meeting  once  per  day  on  an 
average  throughout  the  entire  period.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
write  articles  and  letters  and  plan  work,  all  day  long  on  the  cars, 
being  thus  constantly  employed,  and  then  to  give  an  address 
at  night. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  hygienic  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  that  to  breathe  car-air  and  audience-atmosphere,  year 
in  and  year  out,  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  development.  Bu'. 
it  was  the  only  way  for  me  to  reach  the  one  thousand  towns  set 
as  my  "  stint "  (a  farm  fashion  we  had,  this  of  "  doing  our  stint," 
persisted  in  as  an  inherited  tendency),  and  feeling  so  adequate  to 
the  day's  doings,  I  went  steadily  on,  taking  the  opportunity  to 
recline  in  the  quiet  of  my  apartment,  between  the  meetings,  stat- 
ing to  my  friends  that  visiting  was  impossible  to  me,  and  making 
it  an  invariable  rule  to  go  directly  from  the  platfonn  to  my  room. 
Here  a  cup  of  bread  and  milk,  a  cracker,  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
beef-tea  were  tak-^n  in  order  to  set  up  a  counteraction  to  the 
movements  of  the  b.'ain,  and  I  went  to  sleep  a  few  minutes  after 
going  to  my  room,  usually  getting  eight  hours,  in  every  twenty- 
four.  ^'' ' '  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer. ' '  A  bright  Chicago  woman 
said  to  me  when  I  told  her  this,  "You  acted  according  to  the  prov- 
erb, 'He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  may* live  to  fight  another 
day,'  for  I  interpret  that  to  mean,  '  He  who  runs  away  promptly 
at  nightfall  from  the  day's  warfare  will  live  to  plunge  into  the 
fight  next  morning,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  and  will  be  a 
victor  always.' " 
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The  Gospel  of  Exercise. 


My  rising  hour  has  long  been  from  seven  to  half-past  (I  wish 
it  were  earlier),  and  retiring,  anywhere  from  half-past  seven  to  half- 
past  nine  ;  but  when  traveling,  it  has  been  about  ten.  I  regard 
that  hour  as  the  dead  line  of  recuperation,  vigor  and  sustained 
mental  activity.  Eight  hours  of  writing  and  study,  all  of  them 
between  breakfast  and  tea,  has  been  my  rule.  After  l)ie  evening 
meal  at  six  o'clock  I  will  not  work — lecturing,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted. In  this  field  I  have  studied  the  non-dramatic  style,  be- 
cause it  is  less  wearing  and  fully  as  well  adapted  to  purposes  of 
information  and  conviction.  Illustrations  can  be  used  that  involve 
but  little  acting,  thus  keeping  the  circulation  normal,  avoiding 
the  exposures  that  attend  perspiration,  and  the  reaction  resulting 
from  undue  fatigue. 

My  manner  of  life  has  recently  been  changed  from  peripatetic 
to  stationary,  and  my  purpose  is,  for  the  next  ten  years,  at  least, 
should  God  spare  my  life  so  long,  to  live  in  my  quiet  cottage 
home  at  Evanston,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  with  my  mother 
and  a  dozen  secretaries,  and  help  to  spread  the  temperance  propa- 
ganda by  pen  instead  of  voice.  I  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  sit  at  my 
desk  from  8:30  or  9:00  A.  m.,  until  6:00  p.  m.,  daily,  with  a  half- 
hour's  interval  from  12:30  to  i  :oo  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  an 
outing  of  about  half  an  hour.  The  tricycle  for  open  air  purposes 
and  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  home  exerciser  within  doors,  are  \\\y  basis  of 
gymnastic  operations.  Walking  I  delighted  in  when  I  could  go 
unimpeded  ;  but  from  the  sorrowful  Say  when  my  nair  was  first 
twisted  up  and  long  skirt  twisted  down,  I  have  never  enjoyed  that 
noble  form  of  exercise,  and  I  have  met  very  few  women  in  this 
country  who  really  walk  at  all.  Wrigglers,  hobblers,  amblers,  and 
gliders  I  am  familiar  with  among  the  v;ays  of  women,  but  walking 
is  an  art  hereditarily  lost  to  our  sex. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  "*13,  'tis  true  !  " 

I  never  touch  the  pen  after  tea,  and  ten  o'clock  finds  our 
house  dark  as  a  pocke^,  silent  as  a  tomb,  and  restful  as  a  cradle, 
To  this  single  fact  more  than  all  others,  excepting  fortunate  inheri- 
tance, I  attribute  my  life-long  good  health  and  cheery  spirits. 

I  have  not  jotted  down  these  personal  items  because  I  think 
my  methods  specially  noteworthy  or  by  any  means  faultless. 
Hoping  tli9'   >ie  may  learn  the  health  decalogue  of  our  Heav- 


Heaven  Speed  the  ''Dress  Reform. 
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enly  Father  so  thoroughly,  and  he  so  loyal  to  it  that  we  shall  aU 
become  as  hearty  and  as  happy  as,  I  am  sure  by  the  analogies  of 
Nature  and  the  teachings  of  grace,  He  meant  us  to  be,  I  hereby 
declare  myself  willing  to  live  a  century  and  work  right  on. 

But  I  must  confess  that  after  my  long  day's  task  with  the 
pen,  I  say  to  myself  often,  "  If  I  could  put  on  a  hat,  button  a  coat 
around  me,  and  step  off  freely,  how  delightful  a  walk  would  be." 
But  no  ;  there  are  intricate  preliminaries  before  a  woman  can  do 
anything  so  simple  as  take  a  constitutional.  In  my  own  case,  the 
easy  wrapper  that  I  wear  at  my  work  must  be  changed  for  a  street 
dress,  with  its  long,  heavy  skirt ;  the  slippers,  for  shoes  to  be  but- 
toned up ;  a  bonnet  affording  no  protection  from  light,  wind,  or 
observation,  must  be  "tastefully"  put  on;  tight-fitting  gloves 
drawn  to  their  places,  and  then  only,  with  skirts  to  be  lifted  at 
every  step  until  one's  knees  grow  weary,  the  airing  may  begin. 
A  man  would  have  tvro  things  to  do — put  on  his  coat  and 
crowd  a  hat  over  his  eyes  ;  a  woman  has  three  articles  to  take  off 
(wrapper  and  slippers),  dress  to  draw  on,  collar  and  cuffs  to  adjust 
and  pin,  shoes  to  button,  wrap  to  fasten,  bonnet  to  tie,  and  then 
all  of  their  burdens  and  constrictions  to  endure. 

So,  for  the  thousandth  time,  I  return  to  my  room,  actually 
too  tired  to  "  get  ready"  and  then  "get  over  the  ground,"  though 
Lake  Michigan's  splendid  expanse  stretches  away  to  the  east, 
md  there  are  cool,  shady  nooks,  and  tempting  by-ways  all  about 
nie.  I  recognize  joyfully  the  progress  we  have  made  since  I  was 
a  student,  when  no  girl  was  really  ' '  stylish ' '  who  wore  less  than 
eight  white  skirts  trailing  on  the  ground  after  her  ;  but  how  slowly 
we  move  when  women  of  refinement  will  wear  bustles,  lace  them- 
selves as  of  old,  pinch  hands  and  feet,  bare  their  heads  to  the  blast 
that  their  tufts  of  bonnets  may  be  ' '  like  the  rest, ' '  and  simper 
their  criticisms  on  "  dress  reform."  Near  me  on  the  walls  of  my 
study  hang  Annie  Jenness-Miller's  picture  and  engravings  of  her 
new  costumes.  I  look  up  at  them  with  a  prayerful  heart, 
saying,  "  How  long,  O  lyord,  how  long  ?  "^ 

Instead  of  the  walk  I  would  like  to  take,  had  I  the  old-time 
conditions — the  modest,  simple,  short  dress,  loose  jacket,  and 
broad-rimmed  hat  of  auld  lang  syne — I  pen  this  jeremiad,  and  bid 
God-speed  to  the  earnest-hearted  woman  who,  in  roaring  Gotham, 
plans  for  us  women  a  costume  that  hints  at  better  days. 
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The  Mind-aire. 


"prove  ali.  things." 

I  'iin  often  asked  what  I  think  about  the  mental  method,  mind- 
cure,  Christian  science,  or  whatever  may  \vt  the  most  appropriate 
term,  and  I  have  been  warned  repeatedly  against  it  by  excellent  and 
trusted  friends.  However,  I  cannot  see  in  it  the  danger  that  many 
do.  We  live  in  a  strangely  materialistic  age,  when  thought  is 
declared  to  b<i  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  revelation  looked  upon 
as  nothing  but  a  myth.  Thousands  of  well  intentioned  persons  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  were  iK-ating  their  heads  against 
a  stone  wall,  finding  no  mode  of  egress  into  the  upper  air  of  spirit- 
ualitj'  and  faith.  It  seems  to  me  that  just  lx;cause  the  world  had 
gone  so  far,  and  had  so  largely  become  a  victim  to  the  theory  that 
only  seeing  is  believing,  the  Heavenly  Powers  brought  in  this 
great  reaction,  which  declared  that  the  invisible  is  ail  and  in  all, 
that  thoughts  are  the  real  things  and  things  are  but  effervescent 
shadows ;  that  there  is  no  escape  from  what  is  infinitely  good 
and  infinitely  immanent  in  everything  created  :  that  evil  is  a 
negation  and  must  pass  away  ;  that  to  be  car.iaily  minded  is 
death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  I  have 
never  studied  the  question  seriously,  because  I  have  not  had  the 
time,  but  from  conversation  with  experts  in  this  study,  who  are 
also  among  the  best  men  and  women  I  hav^e  ever  known,  I  have 
certainly  felt  that  it  would  be  disloyalty  to  God  and  to  humanity 
for  me  to  speak  against  this  new  era.  That  some  who  have  entered 
upon  it  are  not  genuine  ;  that  some  cases  of  cure  are  not  actual, 
must  necessarily  be,  in  so  great  a  movement ;  there  must  be  a 
counterfeit  beside  the  real,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  Christians 
will  take  what  is  good  in  this  new  evangel  and  eschew  what  is 
evil,  it  may  become  a  mighty  power  for  the  triumph  of  Him  who 
said  :    "My  words  are  spirit  and  they  are  Ine." 

Something  analogous  to  this  seems  to  he  true  of  theosophy, 
and  the  occult  studies  that  have  come  to  u.s  irom  those  wonderful 
religions  of  the  East,  that  furnished  the  soil  cut  of  which  grew  the 
tree  of  life — ChristianiW.  ' '  God  hath  not  left  Himself  without  a 
witness' '  anywhere.  A  philosophy  that  takes  immortality  as  its 
major  premise  must  conduct  toward  a  good  life,  as  opposed  to  the 
materialism  that  says,  "  I  was  not — I  lived  and  loved — I  am  not" 
— the  saddest  epitaph  ever  penned. 


Loyalty  to  Iriends. 
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COMPANIONSHIPS. 

If  I  have  a  virtue  in  the  world,  it  is  loyalty  to  old  memories 
and  old  friends,  and  nothing  rejoices  me  so  much  as  to  have  this 
trait  believed  in  by  those  who  walk  wiih  me  the  path  of  life. 
One  dear  lady  who  had  been  ray  teacher  thirty  years  before,  died 
in  1886,  and  her  son  wrote  me  that  she  had  mentioned  to  him  in 
her  last  days,  her  belief  that  I  would  gladly  write  the  notice  for 
our  church  paper.  The  request  came  to  me  with  a  sense  of  solid 
satisfaction  that  she  had  so  believed  in  me  when  we  had  hardly 
once  met  since  I  was  her  scholar  in  the  little  district  school  near 
Forest  Home.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  turn  aside  from  my 
pressing  cares  to  write  the  In  Mcmoriam  she  had  desired. 

With  my  naturally  adventurous  disposition  I  fear  that  but  for 
a  strenuously  guarded  girlhood  I  might  have  wandered  into  hope- 
less unbelief.  But  I  recall  only  one  reckless  friend  in  all  my  life, 
and  I  was  with  her  but  a  single  term  at  school.  Christian 
women  have  been  my  constant  and  intimate  associates  through- 
out my  pilgrimage  and  Christian  men  have  been  like  loyal 
brothers  to  me  always.  Beyond  every  other  influence  outside 
my  home,  I  reckon  that  of  a  circle  within  which  I  have  moved  for 
well-nigh  fifty  years,  made  up  of  persons  who  were  chaste,  totally 
abstinent,  truth-telling,  philanthropic  and  devout. 

"Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest  and  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou 
doest."  No  precept  was  ever  more  frequently  repeated  and  en- 
forced by  my  parents  than  this.  In  guarding  Mary  and  me  from 
illiterate  and  harmful  associations  m^  father  evinced  a  solicitude 
that  many  of  his  friends  considered  n.orbid.  But  he  would  smile 
and  say,  "  These  are  'Two  forest  nymphs  that  dwell  in  the  depth 
of  the  woodland  shade,'  and  I  propose  to» keep  them  innocent.'' 
So  we  never  went  anywhere  except  with  our  parents  until  I  was 
sixteen,  and  almost  never,  after  that,  until  fully  fledged  and  flown. 
Even  my  brother  was  eighteen  years  of  age  before  he  ever  spent  an 
evening  away  from  home.  Around  the  fireside  we  were  always 
busy  with  books,  pencils  and  plans  until  the  early  hour  of  bed-time 
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My  First  Inamorata. 


came.  We  were  literally  never  left  alone  with  children  or  work 
people  ;*  there  was  always  quiet  hut  careful  super\'ision.  "  Hered- 
ity may  count  for  much,  but  enviroinnent  is  next  of  kin  Id 
destiny  ;"  these  are  my  mother's  words  at  eighty-four,  the  outcome 
of  her  observant  and  reflective  life.  Who,  then,  have  entered  the 
inner  circle  of  my  confidence  in  fifty  j-ears  ?  I  ask  myself  and 
answer  with  deep  thankfulness  :  All  who  have  done  so  meant  to 
be  good,  sought  after  goodness,  lifted  their  eyes  toward  the  heights 
rather  than  lowered  them  to  the  level  of  the  depths.  Only  two 
persons,  one  of  them  a  child  and  one  a  girl  in  her  early  teens,  ever 
said  to  me  things  that  were  calculated  to  mar  the  purity  of  my 
thoughts  in  the  formative  years  of  my  life,  and  these  were  neither 
of  them  persons  who  had  influence  with  me  or  the  ability  to 
detenu' ne  my  actions  or  opinions.  To  their  everlasting  honor  l)e 
it  said  that  the  many  men  and  women  who  worked  in  our  home 
and  on  our  farm,  never  tried  in  w-ord  or  deed  to  lead  us  astray. 
But  I  have  always  felt  that  he  who  is  forewarned  is  best  fore- 
armed, and  wished  that  my  first  ideas  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
being  had  come  early  to  my  observant  spirit  from  my  dear 
mother's  lips,  which  were  closed  by  her  reticent  New  England 
habitudes. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  the  heart,  the  ardent,  impulsive  heart 
of  childhood  and  of  youth,  with  its  perpetual  instinct  of  bestow- 
ment,  what  did  it  do?  I  remember  with  pleasant  pain  how 
early,  how  vigorously  and  often  that  truant  heart  went  forth, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none  !  I  was  hardly  six  j-ears  old  when 
the  flame  of  the  ideal  burned  in  my  breast  for  a  sweet  girl  of  six- 
teen, Maria  Hill  by  name,  daughter  of  "Secretary  Hill,"  an 
English  gentleman  who  was  a  central  figure  in  the  College  Board 
at  Oberlin.  Her  coming  meant  a  new  world,  her  going  shrouded 
my  little  life  in  gloom,  but  she  never  dreamed  of  this — she  onI.\' 
saw  an  impetuous  child  whose  papa  had  (as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  of  the  hygienic  revival)  induced  tlie  little  one  not  to 
eat  butter,  and  paid  her  a  penny  a  week  for  such  sacrifice,  and 
who  was  so  determined  "to  give  her  pennies  to  Miss  Hill  "  that 
when  the  young  lady  declared  that  she  could  on  no  account 
accept  them,  the  child  flung  them  after  her  retreating  form  upon 


•Margaret  Ryan,  an  Irish  girl  that  lived  with  us  for  years,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
but  then  she  was  as  refined  as  she  was  good  "  and  her  uncle  was  Bishop  of  Limerick!" 
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the  gravel  walk  and  burst  out  crj'ing.  Thnt  was  ray  first  "heart 
aflair,"  and  I  have  had  fifty  since  as  surely  as  I  had  that  one. 
I  have  had  the  subtle  sense  of  an  affinity  for  persons  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  for  man  and  woman,  youth  and  maiden,  boy  and 
girl.  The  solar  sy.stem  has  forasea.son  .seemed  to  revolve  around 
each  one  of  these  beloved  objects  and  for  each  of  them  I  have 
endured  all  stages  of  the  divine  disease  that  was  meant,  as  I 
helieve,  to  acclimate  us  to  heaven.  They  pass  me  now  in  bright 
array,  my  choice  procession  of  immortals;  how  can  I  "express 
mdibmed  "  so  much  of  .sweetness  and  of  nobility  as  they  in  turn 
enshrined  for  me  ?  After  Maria  Hill  the  hiatus  was  long.  Nature 
became  my  one  dear  love  and  for  many  a  youthful  year  I  knew 
no  other,  needed  none. 

Thencame^he  vision  of  my  cousin  Mary  G.,  .several  years  my 
senior,  ,self-poi.sed  and  gracious,  little  dreaming  of  the  commotion 
that  her  presence  stirred  in  the  wayward  heart  of  her  Western 
cousin  then  in  her  fifteenth  year,  who  coming  back  to  the  old 
home  at  the  East,  met  for  the  first  time  since  infancy  a  troop  of 
relaii^  .-:.  unknown  before  except  by  name.  My  boy  cousins  I 
liked,  my  other  girl  cousins  I  loved,  but  for  my  cousin  Marj'  I  felt 
nothing  less  thaii  worship.  She  had  such  royal  dignity  and  .she 
knew  books  and  she  was  good — so  I  said  to  my.self  a  thousand 
times  over,  but  she  thought  not  of  my  devotion  and  I  was  far  too 
shy  to  tell  her.  That  soft,  white  hand  on  mine  .seemed  to  complete 
the  circuit  that  brought  me  into  harmony  with  the  electric  tides  of 
God's  great  universe  ;  life  was  full  to  the  brim  and  its  rich  draught 
I  drank  with  solemn  joy.  But  in  two  weeks  we  came  away  and 
die  star  I  would  have  followed  faded  to  a  spent  meteor  within  a 
year.  Next  came  the  .sweet-faced  blind  girl,  Carrie,  with  her  gift 
of  music,  sending  my  blithe  .spirit  up  to  heaven's  gate,  but  .soon 
she  went  away;  then  Anna  C,  the  superintendent's  daughter,  but 
she  liked  my  sister  Mar>'  best  and  my  budding  hopes  were  swiftly 
nipped,  then  my  blind  music  teacher,  a  j'oung  married  man  of 
beautiful  nature,  who  was  wont  to  make  his  way  alone  down  to 
our  house,  which  was  a  mile  from  his,  and  I  was  wont  to  watch 
for  him  at  the  gate  and  go  to  meet  him  up  the  road.  But  so  did 
sister  Mary,  and  never  in  the  world  by  voice  or  sign  had  he  reason 
to  believe  that  the  elder  si.'-:c2r's  greeting  had  more  back  of  it  than 
the  child-like  good  cheer  of  the  younger's.     Carefully  as  I  ha^*- 
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been  reared,  I  had  no  special  sense  of  sin  in  dreaming  of  this  yountr 
man's  loveliness.  I  knew  that  he  would  never  be  the  wiser  nor 
would  the  woman  he  loved  be  g-rieved  ;  she  was  my  friend  and  I 
was  hidden  utterly  from  both  of  them  in  my  eye-and-ear-prnof 
armor  woven  of  mingled  cheerfulness  and  pride.  Erelong  he,  tof), 
went  away,  and  the  next  enshrined  ideal  of  my  life  was  Marion, 
"whose  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  the  high-bred  girl 
with  whom  in  1857  I  contested  the  palm  for  scholarship  in  Mil- 
waukee Female  College  ;  then  Susie  B.,  the  rich  merchant's 
daughter  in  that  same  citj-,  who  was  a  \^r\  Saint  Cecilia  to  my 
ardent  fancy  ;  and  then  Maggie  H.,  of  early  Evanston  fame,  the 
"wild  g'rl  "  of  the  school,  whom  I  followed  to  the  extent  of  being 
a  "law  imto  myself"  as  to  the  rules,  but  from  whom  I  recoiled 
with  absolute  rage  when  without  am^  hint  to  nfc  she  arranged 
for  us  to  take  a  surreptitious  moonlight  horseback  ride  with  Hart, 
a  certain  gay  Lothario  of  the  ITniversity,  and  Ins  friend  Will. 
Ignorantly  I  entered  into  her  plot  enough  to  walk  out  in  the 
College  grounds  while  all  the  teachers  were  at  prayer-meeting — a 
thing  we  had  no  right  to  do.  But  w^hen,  in  the  most  shadowed 
part,  two  young  men  rose  before  us,  I  dropped  her  arm  and  fled 
back  to  the  college  building  like  a  startled  fawn.  For  this  afiFrom 
I  refrained  from  speaking  to  mv  inamorata  for  three  weeks,  but 
finally  made  up  our  difficult}^  when  she  admitted  that  I  was  right 
in  saying  that  no  ' '  self-respecting  gid  would  ever  make  a  clandes- 
tine appointment  of  any  kind  with  a  young  man."  It  was  my 
mother's  fear  lest  this  young  wcnnaii,  who  was  most  attractive, 
would  get  a  stronger  hold  on  me,  that  led  her,  after  I  toM  the 
whole  story  on  going  back  to  Ffirest  Home,  to  determine  that  she 
would  give  my  father  no  rest  until  he  left  the  farm  and  came  :o 
Evanston  to  live.  Here  I  met  Alan^  B.,  for  whom  my  attachment 
was  so  great  that  when  she  very  properly  preferred  m}"-  brother, 
although  I  had  devotedl}'-  desired  tluur  union,  the  loss  of  her  wa.s 
nothing  less  than  a  bereavement,  a  piteous  sorrow  for  a  year  and 
more,  as  my  journals  testify,  one  of  the  keenest  of  \\\\  life,  to 
which  the  death  of  my  onl}^  sister  Mar}'  put  a  sudden,  and  a;:  \ 
have  always  thought,  a  well-nigh  miraculous  end,  while  nur 
sisterlj'  affection  has  remained  mtact.  Other  attachments  fi  al- 
lowed, so  much  less  resttul  than  n-iendships,  that  I  can  not  fairl\ 
call  them   by  that  consoling  name.     Their  objects  were  guud 
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women  all,  thank  God  !  and  the  only  trouble  was  not  that  we 
loved  unwisely,  but  too  well.  They  are  all  written  in  the  records 
of  those  C[3lYs.  One  of  them,  dating  from  1S64,  led  to  my  trip 
iibroad  witb  aii  its  riches  of  obsen-ation,  stmly,  and  acquaint- 
ance. A  more  loyal  heart  never  beat  than  thar  of  Kate  A.  Jack- 
son, who,  thou£?h  a  rich  man's  daughter,  went  with  me  to  T^ima  as 
I  teacher  when  I  was  'in  1867)  preceptress  of  Trenesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  and  afterward  took  the  French  professor's  place  in 
Northwestern  University,  leaving  there  when  I  did,  in  1874.  Her 
father  was  founder  of  the  New  Jersey  Locomotive  Works,  at 
Paterson,  a  sturdy-natured,  generous-hearted  man,  who  freely 
adopted  his  daughter's  suggestion  that  she  and  I  make  along  tour 

together,  for 

"  We  determined  to  go  abroad, 
•      To  go  abroad,  strange  countries  for  to  see." 

We  stayed  over  two  years,  since  which  time  Kate  has 
spent  six  years  more  in  foreign  lands,  but  has  come  home  at  last, 
living,  with  her  accomplished  sister,  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitely,  and  that 
lady's  two  channing  young  people,  next  door  to  us.  There  are 
several  other  good  and  gifted  women  whom  I  might  name  as 
having  belonged  to  my  inner  circle  of  affection  at  some  time  in  my 
life:  but  in  Anna  A.  Gordon,  n  lovely  Boston  girl,  whom  I  met 
when  conducting  revival  meetings  with  Mr.  Moody,  in  1877,  ^ 
found  the  rarest  of  ray  intimate  friends.  For  twelve  years  she  has 
been  at  once  a  solace  and  support  in  all  my  undertakings.  I  call 
her  "  lyittle  Heart' s-e§se,"  for,  as  she  knows,  I  have  struggled 
through  the  depths  and  come  out  on  their  Beulah  side  ;  have 
voyaged  through  roaring  storms  to  emerge  at  last  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  calm :  a^id  as  I  am  so  much  her  senior  she  seems  quite 
sure  to  1)6  my  loved  and  last. 

The  loves  of  women  for  each  other  grow  more  numerous  each 
day,  and  I  have  pondered  much  why  these  things  were.  That  so 
little  should  be  said  about  them  suqiri.ses  me,  for  they  are  ever}-- 
where.  Perhaps  the  "Maids  of  Llangollen,"  (in  Wale.s)  afford 
the  most  conspicuous  example  ;  two  women,  young  and  fair,  with 
money  and  position,  who  ran  aw:iy  together,  refusing  all  offers 
10  return,  and  spent  their  happy  days  in  each  other's  calm  com- 
panionship within  the  home  they  there  i)roceeded  to  establish. 
Tourists  visit  the  spot  where  they  once  dwelt,  to  praise  their 
41 
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constancy  and  sigh  for  the  peace  thar:  they  enjoyed.  In  these 
days,  when  any  capable  and  careful  TPomian  can  honorably  earn 
her  own  support,  there  is  no  village  rhat  has  not  its  examples 
of  "  two  heads  in  counsel,"  both  of  wrxch  are  feminine.  Oftcii- 
times  these  joint-proprietors  have  been  unfortunately  married, 
and  so  have  failed  to  "  better  their  conoirion  "  until,  thus  clasp- 
ing hands,  they  have  taken  eacii  other  "  ibr  better  or  for  worse." 
These  are  the  tokens  of  a  transition  ngt:.  Drink  and  tobacco  are 
to-day  the  great  separatists  between  wcnnen  and  men.  Once  tlicy 
used  these  things  together,  birt  woman  s  evolution  has  carried 
her  beyond  them  ;  man  will  ciimb  to  -ne  same  level  some  day, 
bat  meanwhile  he  thinks  he  must  have  has  dinners  fn^m  which 
woman  is  excluded  and  his  club-house  'Tith  whose  delights  she 
intermeddleth  not.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  permits  himseif  fleshly 
indulgences  that  he  would  deprecate  in  her,  makes  their  planes 
different,  giving  him  a  sense  of  larger  lilnrrty  and  her  an  instinct 
of  revulsion.  This  has  gone  so  far  on  man's  part  that  a  learned 
writer  has  a  treatise  tc^  prove  the  existence  of  organic  reasons  \\\\\ 
men  were  made  to  drink  and  smoke,  hut  women  not !  This 
opinion  sets  up  a  standard  that  niflueuces  the  minds  of  men  who 
do  not  use  these  poisons,  and  thus  extends  the  domain  of  the 
most  harmful  separating  force  that  to-day  alienates  so  many  men 
and  women.  It  is  safe  to  claim  that  among  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  woman's  advancement  and  of  an  equal  standard  of  chas- 
tity for  both  .sexes,  we  do  not  iiud  tobacco  users  or  drinkers  of 
beer  and  wine.  ^ 

The  friendships  of  women  are  l)eautiful  and  blessed  ;  the 
loves  of  women  ought  not  to  be.  ;-aid  will  not  he,  when  the  sacred 
purpo.ses  of  the  temperance,  the  la^or,  and  the  woman  movements 
are  wrought  out  into  the  custom.^  of  society  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  F'lr  the  highest  earthl'^  irood  that  can  come  to  any  in(h- 
vidnai,  or  home,  or  state,  or  ii.>  iuimanity,  is  told  in  the  poet 
Thoraston  s  lines  : 

"  Oh  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  our  race, 
Whom  gentle  stars  uaiute  and  in  one  fate. 
Their  lives,  their  fortisaes,  and  their  Ijeings  blend." 

With  a  belief  so  orthodox     why  did  I  miss  life's  crowning 

^^P?    Sureh''  a  aerene  heart,  im-w  closed  forever  (on  the  planet 

Earth)  to  love's  delirium  or  delight,  may  tell   its  secret  for  the 
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help  of  those  less  way-wise  ?  One  of  my  early  friends  was  wont  to 
call  me  "Opal,"  because  that  jewel  has  an  edge  of  snow  and 
heart  of  flame.  When  I  told  my  dear  mother,  going  home  from 
my  first  term  at  Evanston,  that  I  had  written  thus  to  Maggie  : 
"  I  love  3'ou  more  than  life,  better  than  God,  more  than  I  dread 
damnation!"  that  great  philosopher  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Frank ! 
pray  Heaven  you  may  never  love  a  man  !  " 

But  her  prayer  was  not  answered  —  for  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  fancy,  at  least,  that  I  loved  a  man,  —  naj',  more 
than  one. 

When  I  was  but  fourteen,  a  brilliant  young  scientist  came 
von  a  brief  visit  to  our  family.  Of  course  he  never  knew  it,  ele- 
gant fellow  that  he  was,  but  for  many  a  day  I  dreamed  dreams 
and  saw  visions  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure,  No  one 
supposed  this,  not  my  own  mother,  even  ;  though  I  have  always 
claimed  that  she  knew  my  every  thought  —  however,  this  was 
not  a  thought — only  the  most  occult  of  dreams  !  We  lived  so 
much  alone  that  I  was  almost  nineteen  before  the  slightest  token 
of  interest  came  to  me  from  beyond  the  mystic  line  that  a  x'irtu- 
ous  woman's  glances  may  not  cross.  This  epoch  in  my  history 
took  the  form  of  a  carefully  written  note,  sent  through  the  post- 
office,  inviting  me  to  go  to  a  student's  entertainment,  and  the 
missive  came  soon  after  \ve  removed  to  Evanston.  It  was  passed 
nround  as  a  rare  curiosity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  family  was 
combined  in  my  discr<^t  affirmative  reply.  I  took  the  yomig  man's 
arm  with  feelings  akin  to  terror,  for  it  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  At  the  evening's  close  I  noticed  that  he  and  I  were  almost 
the  only  ones  remaining.  He  said  reluctantly,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  is  it  not  time  for  me  to  take  you  home  ?  "  Alas  !  the 
wise  ones  of  the  family  circk'  had  not  supposed  it  necessary  to 
tell  me  I  must  give  the  signal  to  return,  and  I  was  morbidly 
afraid  of  seeming  "forward"! 

At  this  distance  I  understand  the  situation — I  only  felt  it  then. 
Of  a  forceful  mind  and  an  imperious  will,  it  was  not  natural 
for  me  to  fall  into  a  passive  attitude  toward  anybody.  Hav- 
ing so  long  had  great  Nature  for  my  teacher,  and  country  free- 
dom as  my  atmosphere,  the  sudden  conventionalities  of  .society  set 
heavilj'  upon  me.  Without  knowing  it,  I  felt  that  her  code  did 
not  deal   with  me  justly.     Her  dictum  was  that  no  well-bred, 
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delicate-natured  woman  would  ever  let  any  man  living  know 
she  had  a  gentle  thought  of  him  until  he  gave  the  sign.  And  I 
had  said  in  my  inmost  spirit,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  just 
such  a  vow,  "  You  heartless  oid  tyrant  of  custom,  since  you  have 
dared  thus  base.'y  to  decree,  hazarding  the  holiest  interests  of 
two  lives  on  the  perceptions  of  the  one  less  finelj'  organized,  you 
shall  have  full  monsure  of  obedience,"  and  no  actor,  no  detective, 
no  a//a5  ever  schooled  himself  more  sedulouslj^  to  carry  out  liis 
part,  than  I  did  to  be  utterly  impassive,  to  treat  all  men  alike, 
with  universal  calm,  with  casual  good-will,  and  that  alone. 

And  have  men  dared,  when  all  these  stern  defenses  were  set 
in  array,  to  speak  their  pctf^nt  word  to  one  like  me  ?  Yes,  Ijut 
under  such  conditions  it  "stand:-  to  reason"  that  most  of  the 
messages  received  nuist  have  been  perfunctorj',  the  queries  com- 
ing by  letter  and  Ijcing  answered  I)}-  my  secretaries  with  the  official 
statement  that  1  had  no  Lime  for  other  than  business  correspond- 
ence. But  so  high  has  always  been  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  any  good  and  true  man  that  never,  when  I  could  avoid  it,  did 
I  permit  one  of  them  to  pay  me  the  ineffable  compliment  of  an 
expressed  personal  preference,  unless  my  heart  felt  the  potentiaHty, 
at  least,  of  a  response.  My  m<jthcr  strictly  taught  her  daughters 
to  do  by  other  women's  brothers  as  they  would  have  them  do  In- 
theirs,  /.  c,  never  through  look  or  word  to  lead  any  young  man 
to  an  avowal  of  regard  that  was  not  mutual.  The  ingenuities  l)y 
which  our  handsome  Mary  "moved  the  jfrevious  question,"  that 
the  impending  one  might  be  avoided,  were  far  beyond  what  her 
plainer  sister  ever  needed  to  employ,  and  proved  the  generosity  of 
Mary's  heart — for  what  tribute  to  a  woman's  charms  and  goodness 
equals  that  of  the  true  man  who  says  to  her,  "  It  would  l)e  the 
higliest  happiness  this  world  could  yield  if  I  might  spend  my 
life  with  you  "  ?  Only  the  noblest,  best  instructed  natures  among 
women  are  willing  to  forego  the  music  of  such  words. 

Per  contra,  the  man  who  permits  himself  even  the  most  deli- 
cate approach  in  deeds  unaccompanied  by  the  honest,  self-coin- 
mitting  7cards  that  lionest  women  always  expect  to  hear  insncli 
comiection,  is  not  the  soul  of  honor,  and  his  familiarity,  however 
small,  should  be  resented  on  the  instan':.  "Hands  off"  is  tin- 
golden  nmxim  for  every  genuine  girl  and  iox  eacli  true  gentleman. 
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All  this  I  say  out  of  a  heart  that  suffered  once  and  to  help  those 
as  yet  untried. 

A  gifted  man  (who  has  made  two  women  happj-  since)  once 
wrote  me  on  this  wise:  "Dear  friend,  methinks  your  heart 
deceives  you,  for  when  we  meet,  though  you  speak  kindly,  30U 
hardly  look  at  me,  and  I  take  this  as  a  token."  I  replied  :  "  Dear 
Brother  :  This  is  the  explanation.  I  had  a  clear  and  direct  gaze 
until  much  study  weakened  my  eyes,  and  I  protect  them  now  by 
studying  the  carpet. ' ' 

Another,  true  and  loyal,  had  heard  through  a  near  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  supposed  ta  have  a  special  admiration  for  him, 
whereupon  he  wrote  a  frank  letter  inipl>'ing  the  truth  of  that  hy- 
pothesis. My  answer  was,  "  Dear  Friend  :  You  lia\'e  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  life's  most  in!;ricate  equation  ; 
you  have  assumed  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  —  a  sin  that 
hath  not  forgiveness  in  this  life  ;  no,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. ' ' 
He  sent  me  back  a  royal  letter,  saying  he  "would  never  have 
dared  write  what  he  did,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  my  friend's 
words,  and  he  would  like  to  know  why  I  of  all  women  might  not 
help  a  man  out  of  such  a  fearful  quandarj^;"  indeed,  he  went  far- 
ther, and  declared  that  ' '  there  was  no  reason  in  nature,  grace  or 
anything  but  si)i,  why  a  woman  must  stifle  her  heart,  and  a  man 
wear  his  upon  his  sleeve."  But  the  sphinx  that  I  have  always 
been  had  spoken  once,  and  there  the  drama  ended  and  the  cur- 
tain fell. 

In  1861-62,  for  4;hree-quarters  of  a  year  I  wore  a  ring  and 
acknowledged  an  allegiance  based  on  the  supposition  that  an 
intellectual  comradeship  was  sure  to  deepen  into  unity  of  heart. 
How  grieved  I  was  over  the  discovery  of  my  mistake  the  journals 
of  that  epoch  could  rc\'eal.  Of  the  real  romance  of  my  life,  un- 
guessed  save  by  a  trio  of  close  friends,  these  pages  may  not  tell. 
When  I  have  passed  from  sight  I  would  be  glad  te)  have  it  known, 
for  I  believe  it  might  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween good  men  and  women.  For  the  rest,  I  lia\e  been  blessed 
with  friendships  rich,  rare,  and  varied,  all  lying  within  the  tem- 
perate zone  of  a  great  heart's  geography,  which  has  licen  called 
"cold"  simplj^  because  no  Stanley  had  explored  its  tropic  cli- 
mate, and  set  down  as  "  wholly  inland  "  because  no  adventurous 
Balboa  had  viewed  its  wide  Pacific  Sea. 
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Self-  Criticisms. 


•  DEMERITS. 

I  wonder  if  we  really  know  ourselves  in  respect  of  discount 
as  well  as  we  do  in  respect  of  advantage?  It  seems  equally  im- 
portant that  we  should,  else  our  undertakings  will  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  powers,  and  failure  a  foregone  conclusion.  I 
have  always  believed  that  in  a  nobler  state  of  society  we  should 
help  each  other  by  frank  and  kindly  criticism,  coupled  with 
equally  frank  praise,  and  have  held,  in  the  face  of  steady  contra- 
diction from  my  friends,  that  Christian  people  ought  thus  to  help 
each  other  here  and  now. 

Prol)ably  the  most  haunting  disability  of  my  youth  was  a  hot 
temper.  If,  as  a  child,  I  stul)bed  my  toe,  it  was  instinctive  with  me  to 
turn  back  and  administer  a  vigorous  stroke  to  the  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  that  had  caused  the  accident.  A  blow  for  a  blow 
was  my  invariable  rule,  but  my  temper  was  a  swift  electric  flash, 
not  the  slow  burning  anthracite  of  sullenness.  Indeed,  the  sulks 
and  blues  are  both  foreign  to  my  natural  habitudes.  M}^  .sister, 
though  vastly  more  amia1)le  than  her  older  brother  and  sister,  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  brood,  or  '  'mump, ' '  as  we  graceless  young 
ones  called  it. 

I  well  remember  the  last  time  that  I  ever  "struck  out,"  and 
am  ashamed  to  say  it  occurred  in  the  first  years  of  my  student 
life  at  Iwanstcn,  My  father  had  a  queer  way  of  buying  the 
dresses,  bonnets,  indeed,  almost  the  entire  outfit  of  his  daughters, 
and  contiiuied  it  until  we  were  well  nigh  grown  up.  One  winter 
he  brought  me  home  a  red  worsted  hood  that  I  declared  I  hated 
Vvith  "a  hatred  and  a  half,"  but  all  the  .same  I  had  to  wear  it.  We 
two  sisters  were  wont  to  dress  alike,  and  while  the  bright  color 
.set  off  Mary's  dark  blue  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks,  it  simply  extin- 
guished what  little  "looks"  I  had,  and  some  of  my  school-mates 
made  fun  of  my  appearance.  One,  in  pailicular,  a  handsome  girl 
l)elonging  to  a  family  that  was  well  at  the  front  socialh-,  hectored 
me  unmercifully.  I  gave  her  fair  warning  that  "if  .she  did  not 
stop  she  would  be  sorry,"  but  this  only  added  zest  to  her  attack. 
We  were  all  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  school  was  out,  and  no 
teacher  left  in  sight.  I  began  putting  on  the  hated  hood  and  the 
"hectoring"  also  began.  My  anger  l)urned  jo  fiercely  against  my 
haudsome  tormeutor  that,  though  she  was  much  taller  than  I,  the 
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vigor  of  my  attack  was  such  that  she  was  flung  in  a  crumpled 
heap  between  the  benches,  face  foremost  on  the  floor.  Nobody 
spoke — the  deed  was  so  sudden  that  it  took  their  breath  away;  I 
finished  tying  on  that  red  hood  and  walked  home.  The  handsome 
girl  never  retaliated,  never  referred  to  the  subject  again,  and  we 
have  been  the  best  of  friends  from  that  day  to  this. 

Dear  mother  says  she  does  not  know  when  in  well-nigh  thirty' 
years  she  has  seen  me  angry,  and  beyond  a  momentary'  flash  that 
I  am  glad  to  see  and  say  grows  more  infrequent  every  year,  that 
inborn  energy  is  slain.  I  have  only  written  of  it  here  1)ecause  I 
want  the  picture  truthful,  and  hope  my  failings  may  help  others, 
handicapped  as  I  have  been,  to  "rise  on  the  stepping  stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. ' ' 

A  tendency  to  exaggeration  is  the  next  enemy  that  I  have 
tried  to  fight.  When  traveling  in  Europe,  my  friend,  Kate  Jack- 
.son,  would  see  the  same  landscape  or  cit}-,  picture  or  celebrity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  my  enthusiastic  efforts  to  describe  them  she  would 
often  interrupt  with  the  words,  "Why,  Frank,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  we  saw  all  thaif '  While  I  would  break  in  on  her  efforts  at 
description,  with  the  words, '  'You  didn't  half  tell  it. ' '  Neither  had 
meant  to  give  a  wrong  impression,  but  the  personal  equation 
needed  in  both  cases  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  "You  see 
double,"  has  been  said  of  me  when  I  had  delineated  a  friend 
whom  I  admired,  but  if  so  it  was  with  one  real  and  one  idealiz- 
ing eye.  It  comforts  me  to  know  that  in  the  habit  of  accurate 
recital  I  have  gained  greatly  with  the  years,  and  to  know  also  that 
I  have  n't  a  near  friend  who  does  not  deem  me  fairly  accurate  and 
scrupulously  truthful  so  far  as  my  intention  goes. 

As  to  money,  a  five-cent  silver  coin  sewed  into  each  tiny  toe 
of  a  pair  of  .stockings  knit  by  the  tireless  hands  of  my  father's 
mother  and  sent  to  the  far  West  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old, 
was  the  first  (except  my  "butter  pennies")  of  my  financial  pos- 
sessions. Money  was  something  far  off,  unnecessary,  except  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  dwelt  in  cities.  On  the  farm,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  generous  old  Dame  Nature,  we  were 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  without  it.  This  was 
about  the  view  I  held  in  childhood. 

When  in  Milwaukee,  at  seventeen,  attending  school,  good 
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First  Earnings. 


Irish  Mike,  one  of  our  farm  hands,  sent  fifty  cents  apiece  to  Marj- 
and  to  me,  all  the  spending  monej'  we  had  for  three  whole  months. 
After  a  careful  consultation  with  my  wise  aunt  Sarah,  I  invested 
mine  in  a  ticket  to  the  menagerie  (not  the  present  circus,  by  a 
long  moral  distance),  a  blank  book  for  my  historical  and  other 
charts,  and  five  cents'  worth  of  peppermint  candy.  When  away 
at  school  in  Kvanston,  we  had  no  spending  money  either;  it  was 
never  named  or  thought  of  as  necessary.  My  father  furnished 
us  with  all  needful  stationery  and  postage,  and  paid  all  bills. 
"What  would  yon  more?"  he  used  to  a.sk.  But  I  wrote  an  arti- 
cle for  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  recei\'cd  two  dollars  for  it  at  two 
different  times;  whereupon  I  invited  my  friends  to  a  feast,  also 
treated  my  favorite  Maggie  to  a  buggy  ride,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  upon  mj-self  as  a  moneyed  proprietor.  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  been,  by  pen  and  voice,  an  earner  of  money.  My  first 
solid  possession  was  a  little  gold  stud  for  my  sister  and  myself, 
then  a  pair  of  sleeve  buttons,  then  an  engraving  of  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline,"  then  a  band.sonie  gilt-edged  book  for  my  si.ster's 
journal  and  a  photograph  all)um  for  each  of  us,  then  the  photo- 
graphs of  mother,  Mary  and  mj'self,  but  for  which  we  should 
have  had  no  picture  of  the  dearest  girl  that  ever  died.  In  all 
those  earlier  years  I  kept  accounts,  but  was  careless  about  adding; 
them  up;  and  as  for  a  "balance  sheet,"  I  have  never  even  seen  an 
object  so  distasteful.  When  tottering  out  uncertainly  into  tlit 
world  of  bread-winners  (for  while  I  lived  near  home  my  father 
generally  clothed  me,  and  my  own  small  earnings  went  for 
"extras"),  I  was,  for  a  brief  period,  somewhat  given  to  borrow- 
ing in  a  small  way;  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  know 
me  best  is  that  the  money  has  been  scrupulouslj''  returned.  I 
am  one  who,  while  she  never  lays  up  money,  keeps  the  finances 
in  a  snug,  thrifty  way,  and  is  careful  to  meet  all  obligations  of  a 
financial  sort. 

For  this  good  reputation  the  chief  credit  should  be  given  to 
those  good  women  who,  ever  since  the  unspeakable  loneliness  of 
my  sister's  going  from  me,  have  been  what  she  was  tome,  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend."  A  thousand  times  they  hear  my  "don't 
forget, ' '  whether  it  is  to  pay  the  insurance  or  to  return  a  borrowed 
slate  pencil,  and  with  punctilious  care  they  see  it  done.     This 
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care-taking  about  rendering  even-handed  justice  in  financial 
accounts  was  a  prime  trait  with  my  parents  and  in  both  their 
families.  My  mother  gives  no  rest  to  herself  or  to  us  while  a  debt, 
no  matter  how  .small,  hangs  over  us.  Though  I  have  earned  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  I  have  nothing  except  Rest  Cottage,  the 
joint  inheritance  of  mother  and  myself,  and  finally  to  revert,  after 
a  tenure  of  "life  use,"  to  the  National  \V.  C.  T.  U.,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  that  association  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  and  girls 
to  habits  of  phj'sical  puritj',  with  especial  reference  to  personal 
chastity  and  the  non-use,  in  any  form,  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics. 
For  I  have  felt,  as  the  great  Agassiz  declared  of  his,  that  one  of 
my  vocation  "could  not  afibrd  to  make  money."  Living  com- 
fortably, but  with  entire  simplicity,  and  not  keeping  horse  or  cow, 
we  barely  succeed  in  making  both  ends  of  the  year  meet,  after 
giving  away  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  our  income.  Until  1886 
I  was  not  salaried  by  the  National  \V.  C.  T.  U.,  and  for  three  5'ears 
before  that,  generous  friends  sent  money  to  mother  to  keep  the 
home  intact.  I  hold  that  a  reformer  cannot  advantageously  lay  up 
money— at  least  I  cannot.  The  leverage  lo.st  in  public  confidence 
is  too  great  an  off-set;  the  demands  are  too  varied,  constant  and 
imperious.  Some  years  ago  I  set  out  to  receive  no  more  than  $25 
per  lecture,  and  though  offered  ^50,  $75  and  $100,  I  have  steadih- 
declined  to  advance  my  figures.  My  friends  have  talked  .severelj' 
to  me  about  this,  but  I  am  convinced  my  course  was  Christian,  and 
along  financial  lines  more  in  hannou}'  with  that  day  of  brotherhood 
toward  which  we  hasten  than  any  other  one  thing  of  all  that  I  have 
tried  to  do.  For  I  believe  that  '  'the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil;"  that  it  has  warped  and  minified  more  lives,  turned 
more  homes  into  small  compacts  of  perdition,  and  defeated  the 
Gospel's  blessed  purpose,  more  than  all  other  curses  that  ever 
crazed  the  human  heart.  May  the  slow,  steady  lift  of  Christian 
justice  hasten  us  to  the  grander  height  where  stand  already,  with 
clear  heads  and  helping  hands,  some  of  the  noblest  thinkers  oi  the 
world. 
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Milestones  of  the  Years. 


MY   HOLIDAYS. 

The  holidays  of  fifty  years  !  Seven  weeks  apiece  of  Christ- 
mas, New  Year,  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  witli  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  one's  own,  as  milestones  on  life's  pathway — surely  that 
ought  to  be  a  toothsome  theme,  redolent  of  savory  dinners  and 
fragrant  with  good  will. 

My  seventh  is  the  first  birthday  I  recall.  We  were  in  the 
isolated  Wisconsin  farm-house,  newly  built  and  unplastered,  not 
to  say  unpainted.  But  mother  had  made  me  a  big  rag-doll,  fasten- 
ing the  historic  curls,  described  before,  upon  its  head,  and  father 
had  painted  its  face,  drawing  thereon  the  most  surprising  pair  of 
eyes  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  .see.  Doll  Anna  was  attired  in  a 
Turkey  red  calico  gown,  made  from  one  of  my  mother's  old 
aprons,  and  I  was  permitted  to  hold  her  all  day,  except  when  I 
put  her  to  sleep  on  the  pillow  on  mother's  high,  four-posted  bed. 
Later  on,  my  sister  fell  heir  to  this  doll  and  its  hair,  and  last  of 
all,  my  brother's  children  played  with  its  remnants  in  their  in- 
fancy. On  the  day  that  mother,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  farm- 
work,  gave  me  this  memorable  and  beloved  image,  she  made  nie 
a  birthday  cake,  and  permitted  me  to  wear  her  gold  pencil, — a 
souvenir  of  her  teaching  years,  and  the  one  article  of  jewelry  that 
she  possessed,  tiappy  as  a  queen,  I  little  knew,  what  now  I 
know  so  well,  that  the  spell  wrapped  around  me  that  day,  and 
every  other,  was  spun  from  my  mother's  happy  thoughts. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  a  high  day  in  our  Zion,  for  patriot- 
ism was  the  most  attractive  fonn  of  religion  that  my  reckless 
childhood  knew.  Thanksgiving  was  passed  lightly  over,  in  that 
new  country  where  there  were  no  absent  members  of  the  family 
to  come  home.  Christmas  made  us  hang  up  our  stockings  and 
find  but  little  there,  next  morning  ;  New  Year  hardly  counted  at 
ail.  Birthdays  cut  no  great  figure,  even  Washington's  going  for 
almost  nothing.  But  the  Fourth  of  July  ! — that  came  in,  went 
on,  and  passed  out,  in  a  blaze  of  patriotic  glory.  This  does  not 
mean  powder,  though,  and  a  big  noise,  for  never  a  cracker  nor 
torpedo  snapped  off  our  Yankee  Doodle  "sentiments"  on  the 
old  farm  in  all  the  years.  We  had  no  money  to  spend,  and  if  we 
had,  it  would  n't  have  been  allowed  to  pa.ss  away  in  smoke.  Nor 
had  we  any  fire-works.  Not  so  much  as  a  single  ' '  rocket  "  ever 
shot  toward   the  stars  above  the  close-set  trees  that  sheltered 
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iForest  Home.  From  the  steeple  on  the  barn  we  watched  with 
Iwonder  the  fiery  .serpents  and  Roni;  n  candles  "  up  at  Janesville," 
Ithree  miles  away,  and  sin  hlered  in  the  summer  dark  at  thought 
W  what  it  would  be  to  fall  down  the  steep  roof  beneath  us,  as 
[jther  had  so  nearly  done  once,  when  painting  a  fiavorite  orna- 
nciii  upon  the  Gothic  gable.  But  Ft)rest  IIom»  patriotism  rose 
the  higher,  perhaps,  ])ecau.se  it  lacked  the  fizz  and  buzz  anil 
Jputterof  the  regulation  Fourth  of  July  "break-down." 

Mother  had  talked  to  us  .so  :.:uch  about  America  that  from 
[arliest  recollection  we  had  s])elled  nation  witli  a  capital  N.     To 
our  native  land  was  a  cherisiiing  mother,  like  our  own   in 
[iditlene.ss  and  strength,  only  having  so  many  more  children, 
jaleful  and  glad,  under  her  thoughtfid  care.     We  loved  to  give 
Lr  praises,  and  half  believed  that  sometime,  when  we  grew  big 
pugh,  and  got  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  we  should  find  her 
!id  kneel  to  offer  her  our  loving  .service  and  to  ask   her  ])lessing. 
The  "Annual  Agricultural  and  Meclianics'    Fair  of  Rock 
[ounty"was  another  notalde  holiday,  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
Jouiiced  of  all  the  year.     Of  later  Christmas-tides,  there  was  one 
[Paris,  and  my  Roman  Christmas  was  noteworthy.     New  Year's 
.did  not  begin  for  me  until  ni\'  twentieth  year,     \\^e  had  lived 
i  the  country  twelve  years,  where  no  such  novelty  .was  known, 
it  was  with  not  a  little  perturbation  that  we  arrayed  ourselves 
[lo  receive  with  nianuna. ' '     rCvanston  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  village, 
at  the  Universit}-  newly  planted  there  had  attracted  a  really 
fcltured  group  of  men  and  women,  while  the  students  were  a  very 
[likely  "   class   of  young  people.   My  fears — for   the  others  had 
pne — lest  we  might  not  know  just  what  to  say  or  do  were  put 
light  by  the  advent  at  nine  A.  m.  of  a  quartette  of  boys  hardly 
lore  than  half  my  age,  with  whose  pleasant  talk  of  outdoor  sports 
Iffas  in  perfect  sympathy,  and  when  the  grown-ups  came  they 
[ere  in  groups  so  large  and  so  intent  on  seeing   "who   could 
lake  the  most  calls,"  that  conversation  was  impossible,  and  the 
piiiess-like  spirit  of  the  daj^  was  .so  thoroughl}-   Chicagoesque 
[at  I  forgot  my  fears,  and  concerned  myself  chiefly  with  "count- 
up"  how  many  calls  we  had.     From  that  day  on,  the  custom 
[is  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  best  honored  in  the  breach,  though  a 
k  of  our  friends  who  still  drop  in  find  tho.se  of  us  who  are  left 
pcerely  glad  to  see  them.      But  the  convivial  feature  alone  gave 
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cohesion  to  the  custom  of  New  Year's  calls,  and  it  has  already 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  only  day  thus  employed  that  I  ever  really 
enjoyed  was  in  1875,  when  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  received  its 
friends. 

Among  the  touching  incidents  of  the  day  was  a  call  from  a 
young  German,  #vho  came  in,  arm  in  arm  with  his  wife.  Ik 
signed  the  pledge  while  she  wept  tears  of  joy.  He  gave  her  the 
witnessed  ple<lge-card,  and  she  took  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  wedge 
of  gold.  He  clasped  her  hand  and  kissed  her,  and  we  all  knelt 
in  prayer.  He  looked  up  as  I  pointed  to  our  beautiful  motto 
above  the  pledge-table,  "Trust  in  God,"  and  promised  me  he 
would,  and  they  went  away  weeping.  Yet  they  understood  no 
word  that  I  had  .spoken, — it  was  wholly  an  "  afifair  of  the  heart "; 
but  how  sacred  and  how  true  ! 

But  mother's  eightieth  birthday  (1885)  was  the  greatest  hol- 
iday that  our  house  ever  saw.     Twenty-five  hundred  invitations  I 
were  sent  out  to  our  old  friends  and  the  white  ribboners,  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard  and  myself.    Evergreens  came  from  j 
her  native  town,  Danville,  Vt.,  from  our  former  home  on  Pleas- 
ant street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  from  the  Wisconsin  farm,  with  products i 
of  "the  old.  place,"   kindly  furnished  by  the  present  owners 
gifts  in  great  variety  were  sent  from  everywhere  ;  reformed  me;i  | 
with  their  families  decorated  and  lighted  up  the  grounds  ;  ok 
neighbors  at  Janesville,   Wis.,   united  in  a  testimonial  ;  Whit-I 
tier  and  John  B.  Gough,  Neal  Dow  and   Marietta  Holley,  witiij 
hundreds  of  others,  sent    letters   and   remembrances.      Kinsleyl 
served  the  feast,  with  eighty  candles  gleaming  around  the  birth-j 
day  cake.     Mamie  Willard,  her  youngest  grandchild,  recited  thisj 
as  she  gave  her  an  album  : 

Dear  graudniaiiima,  I'm  only  ten, 

While  you  have  passed  four  score ; 
But  every  day  I  live  with  you 

I'm  sure  I  love  you  more. 
And  I  do  hope,  when  I'm  as  old. 

That  I'll  be  kind  like  you, 
And  make  the  children  care  for  van 

When  I  am  eighty,  too  ! 

I  pray  that  God  will  let  you  stay 
Here  ten  more  years  at  least ; 
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And  when  your  ninetieth  birthday  comes, 

Tht-n  /will  make  the  feast. 
And  with  this  wish,  and  lovinj-  kiss, 

Recause  you  are  so  dear, 
I  want  to  ^five  yon,  for  your  own 

This  birthday  souvenir. 

A  .c^oup  of  lovely  children  brotiglit  a  basket  ^ith^eijfhty  roses, 
repeating  Anna  Gordon '.s  happy  line.s  : 

Now,  last  of  all,  your  Hltle  friends 

Have  just  a  word  or  two  ; 
We  can't  imagine  how  'twould  seem 

To  be  as  old  as  you. 
But  then  you  have  so  young  a  heart. 

And  are  so  good  and  kind, 
If  we  could  all  grow  old  like  you, 

We  tlimk  we  should  n't  mind. 
We  bring  you  eighty  roses  fair. 

One  for  each  fragrant  year  ; 
Accept  them  with  a  blessing,  please, 

From  little  hearts  sincere. 

Anna  also  wrote  a  song  of  which  space  permits  only  a 
single  stanza.  It  was  rendered  by  voices  sweet  as  the  song's 
significance,  to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  T^ang  Syne  ": 

We  join  to-night  to  honor  one 

Whose  crown  of  eighty  years 
Reflects  a  faith  that's  born  of  love, 

A  hope  that  conquers  fears  : 
A  life  enriched  by  blessed  deeds 

All  through  its  busy  days  ; 
A  soul  that  e'en  in  darkest  hours 

Still  sings  its  song  of  praise. 

Down  upon  the  sweet  scene  looked  the  portraits  of  our  trio 
beloved  who  had  passed  onward.  Dear  mother  was  her  own 
unchanging,  sunny  self,  and  after  receiving  from  eight  until 
eleven,  was  up  bright  and  early  next  morning,  going  to  "  L,ove 
Feast  "  and  to  "  Quarterly  Meeting  "  at  the  church. 

Mother's  reply  to  the  birthday  greetings  was  as  follows  : 

I  have  no  language  in  which  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  kindly  sen- 
timents just  expressed  in  such  i^olisbed  phrase.  This  is  my  eighty-first 
birthday.  Eighty  years  is  a  long  time,  longer  than  any  one  now  present 
can  remember.     I  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long,  I  wonder  that  i  have.    And 
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Mother-' s  Reply. 


so  my  friends  have  come  to  conpnrmlate  me  upon  my  cortiuueil  Hfi.  mi 
health.  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  and  the  honor  you  dc  me  ;  comiiii:, .; 
it  does,  from  persons  of  exceptional  excelleiicf  01  life  and  character,  u; 
of  rare  discrimination  and  attamment.  it  will  lenn  a  halo  to  the  sun^.i  < 
my  life.  But  I  am  aware  that  it  is  to  an  ideal  that  you  :^hovv  this  iovin 
courtesy  and  unfeit^ed  respect.  I,  too,  have  Ir  '  ils  fmni  my  j^irlhoo', 
and  1  t  till  pay  homai,;e  to  the  creations  of  my  i::;-.„  :.--Uon,  juHt  as  otluis  1 ,1, 
It  doe:  10  harm  when  our  friends  put  an-overeanmate  upon  us;  it  slii;ui 
lates  us  to  endeavor  to  be  such  persons  as  our  ftiends  charitably  '!iii 
we  are. 

I  haA'e  a  prayer  in  my  heart  for  you  all.  that  yemr  hves  may  be  prol(int;<j 
and  that  your  influence  in  the  cause  of  God  and  hnmanity  may  be  extenck 
and  multiplied  until  time  shall  not  be  measured  b>  '\     "■  'ht  of  vears. 

Accept  my  aiuccre  and  gratuuii  Uiaiiks  for  tku  ^  .  ..jiou  of  your  k;ii 
regard. 


Mother' s  hirst  Temperance  Pledge. 
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MOTHER. 


Concemin?^  my  rttother,  I  wish  to  say  that  for  mingled  strength 
and  tenderness,  "sweetness  and  light,"  I  have  never  met  her 
saperior.  The  word  "dauntless"  best  expresses  the  attitude 
htT  mind  the  word  "  loving,"  that  of  her  heart.  She  has 
.ach  e([uip()i.sti  of  character,  such  anchorage  in  God,  that  no 
^mrra  siirprisea  or  is  able  to  make  shipwreck  of  her  sovereignty 
and  faitli. 

My  father  and  mother  ])oth  had  marked  gifts  with  voice  and 
pen,  and  a  collocjuial  (piaintness  that  kept  our  home  in  peqietual 
merriment.  My  brother  and  sister  had  a  rich  inheritance  of 
Immor  from  this  double  source  of  drollery  and  fun.  It  did  not 
lake  tlte  form  of  far-fetched  puns  or  thrice-told  anecdotes,  but 
iiubliied  trp  perpetually  in  original  phrases  and  felicities  of  play- 
tulness  that  enlivened  their  conversation  like  the  play  of  light- 
ning upom  a  summer  cIdikI.  3ut  beyond  all  of  "  My  Four  "  best 
and  nearest  ones,  she  ranks,  whose  supreme  gift  of  motherliness 
reached,  m  her  childrLii  ,s  estimation,  the  height  of  actual  genius. 

My  mother  was  a  school-teacher  not  far  from  Rochester,  in 
the  prime  of  her  youth,  beginning  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  An  ele- 
gant gentlrman  entering  her  school-house  one  day,  asked  if  he 
might  ma.lv.p  a  temperance  speech.  It  was  Gen.  Riley,  of  Roch- 
ester, wtu  lived  to  lie  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  talked 
teiirperanct:  all  his  life,  l)eing  a  man  of  wealth  and  going  out  at 
his  own  es3Ense  to  speak.  This  lecture  that  he  gave  in  mother's 
school-houae  was  the  first  she  ever  heard,  and  she  signed  the 
pk^dge  thiHi  and  there  tor  the  first  time.  One  of  her  friends,  a 
young  naan,  learned  of  this  later,  and  thought  it  so  purely  fanat- 
ical that  he  sard  with  warmth  to  her,  "  I  hope,  just  to  pay  you 
'.')r  doing  that,  you  wJl  never  be  able  to  get  married."  This  is 
au  interesting  side-light  on  the  popular  thought  of  that  day. 
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A  Septiiai^cnarian   Pyrsident. 


When  mother  was  seventy  years  old  she  became  President 
of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Union  of  Kvanston.  I  am  \cry 
glad  that  she,  though  in  the  evening  of  her  life,  mi,  y  be  reckoned 
not  only  a  white  ribboner,  but  as  one  wlio  has  sensed  in  the  army 
as  captain  of  a  company  recruited  in  her  own  village,  and  which 
still  holds  on  its  way,  one  of  the  best,  most  level-headed  Unions  j 
in  the  whole  ten  thousand. 

Mother  says  that  at  family  worship  in  her  home,  they  were] 
wont  to  sing  together,  "  How  firm  a  Ibundation,  ye  saints  of  llie 
Lord,"   and  her  parents  used  to  say  "  it  would  never  wear  out, 
because  it  was  so  full  of  scripture.        W'hen  n^otlier  came  backj 
to  us,  after  being  confuied  in  her  room  six  weeks,  we  sang  tliatj 
hymn  for  her,  Aiuia  and  I,  at  family  pravers,  and  she  l)roke  in 
at  the  ver.se  about  "hoary   hairs,"  and  said,    'How  I  enjoyed 
that    for    my  old  grandmother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-seven,  and 
then  I  enjoyed  it    for    my  dear  father,  who  was  eiglity-six  when 
he  passed  away,  and   now  mj-  daughter  enjoys  it  for  me,  who) 
am  eiglity-ibur,  and  perhaps  .she  will  live  on  to  be  as  old  as  1, 
when  I  feel  sure  .she  will  have  friends  who  will  enjoy  it  just  asj 
tenderly  for  her."    I  .said,  "  The  hymn  is  memorable  in  connectiotJ 
with  the  vSt.  Uouis  Convention,  where  we  sang  it  just  before  wej 
entered  on  the  great  political  debate,  and  I  was  wonderfully  bonu 
up  by  the  words  l)eginning, 

"The  soul  Uiat  on  Ji'sus  lialh  leaned  for  repose, 
1  will  not,  J  will  iKjl  descTl  lo  its  foes." 

But  al)ove  all  other  hynms,  mother's  favorite  .seems  to  I)c,  in| 

these  days  : 

"Lead,  kindlv  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
JAad  llioii  nil'  on." 

On  the  26th  atmiversary  of  our  Mary's  funeral  day,  June  ioth| 
1888,  when  site  was  slowly  recovering  from  her  long  illness,  mj 
mother  .said,  coming  into  the  "Den"  where  I  was  writing,  and  stand 
ing  near  the  door,  with  her  beautiful  hands  rai.sed  and  chispcc 
as  her  frcim-nt  custom  is,  "When  I  slip  away  before  long,  as 
shall,  you  nuist  be  consoled  by  remembering  how  long  yon  havi 
had  your  mother  ;  how  much  of  our  pilgrimage  we  have  walki.( 
together,  and  that  you  are  already  over  the  roughest  of  the  roac 
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for  you  are  well-nigh  fifty  and  I  am  in  my  eighty-fourth  year. 
Then  you  must  be  glad  and  grateful  that  I  was  not  a  clog  or 
hindrance  to  3-ou,  but  kept  my  health  so  long  and  retained  my  spirit 
of  good  cheer  and  tried  to  make  your  home  a  real  and  happy  one. 
And  then  you  must  be  glad  that  you  are  able  to  keep  up  such  a 
home,  one  that  grows  more  beautiful  and  pleasant  every  year,  and 
is  hallowed  hy  so  many  sweet  and  sacred  memories.  Few 
(laughters  could  have  done  for  their  mothers  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  From  the  other  side,  I  can  help  you  niore,  perhaps,  while 
I  leave  you  untrammeled,  for  I  cannot  l)ear  to  be  an  invalid  on  the 
liands  of  one  whose  life  is  so  greatly  and  growingly  burdened.  I 
have  never  been  a  hindrance  to  you  in  anything,  and  you  do  not 
know  how  it  would  grieve  me  to  become  one  now.  If  I  were 
not  here  you  would  be  likely  to  spetid  your  winters  South,  and 
your  throat  seems  to  require  it  as  you  grow  older,  and  the  or- 
'j,;uiic  trouble  so  increases.  But  I  can  never  li\  e  anywhere  but 
here.     I  am  a  sort  of  snail  and  Rest  Cottage  is  my  shell. 

"They  are  nearly  all  gone  now,  our  five,  of  whom  we  used  to 
talk  so  much  together,  and  I  vShall  slip  quietly  away  from  you  and 
follow  them.  Don't  allow  yoursid^f  to  grieve,  my  chikl,  for  the 
time  will  fl}^  so  much  faster  than  you  think,  until  you  too  arc 
.leathered  home,  and  so  we  shall  all  be  '  fore\'er  with  the  Lord.'  " 
Tlie  same  day,  I  tliink,  she  said  to  me  at  dinner,  "You  have 
always  been  asking  your  friend>  to  tell  you  your  faults.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  care  to  hear  about  mine.  At  my  age  there  is  no 
help  for  them.     Rather  let  me  say  with  Whittier, 

'Suffice  it  if — my  good  and  ill  unreckoned — 
I  fiud  myself,  by  hands  familiar,  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place.'  " 

When  she  was  seventy-five  years  old  I  took  her  back  to  her 

birthplace  in  Danville,  Vl  ,   which  she  had  not  seen  >:ncc  her 

[eleventh  year,  and  she  4ound  the  location  of  Uie  old  boi.ie  and 

school  hotise  with  unerring  eye,  though  not  Ac  faintest  remnant 

of  either  yet  remained.      It  did  ni}  heart  c»»jd  to  have  her  visit 

New  York   and  Boston,  and  to  look  out  i  ver  "old  ocean's  gray 

and  melancholy  waste,"  which  she  had   never  thought  to  see. 

She  has  alsf)  attended  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  conventions  at 

[Washington  and  Minneapolis  going  as  a  delegate. 

42 
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"Alone  in  the  House.'* 


I,ife  is  a  joy  to  her  among  the  hundred  papers  and  magazines 
coming  to  us  each  week;  she  looks  over  her  favorites,  examines 
many  books  sent  me  for  review,  and  gives  me  her  opinion,  for  I 
can  seldom  find  time  to  read  them;  she  goes  to  church  once  in 
awhile,  but  mainly  stays  in  her  own  room,  except  when  our  kind 
neighbors  take  her  out  to  ride.  The  presence  of  her  grand-chil- 
dren, Robert  and  Kate,  Frank  and  Mary,  who  were  with  us 
last  summer,  brightened  her  days  greatly ;  in  her  grandson,  Robert, 
she  seems  to  live  anew  his  father's  youthful  days,  and  from  her 
illness  ^^^f  last  year  she  seems  to  have  recovered  altogether. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  my  temperance  touring,  mother 
always  said  to  me,  ' '  Go,  ray  daughter,  your  work  is  mine — 
I  will  stay  at  home  and  pray  for  your  safe  return,"  So  \  left 
her  with  our  good  Hannah  and  usually  a  student  in  the  house, 
my  brother  and  his  family  living  in  Evanston,  and  some  of  them 
seeing  her  daily.  After  his  death  we  were  all  together,  as  my 
sister  built  an  annex  to  Rest  Cottage,  and  in  the  latest  years  my 
secretaries  have  been  with  her,  and  our  kind  and  capable  Swede 
girl,  Eda.  It  pained  me  not  a  little  to  find  one  day  in  mother's 
portfolio  these  lines,  composed  after  she  was  seventy  years  of  ag>.: 

ALONE  IN  THK  HOUSE. 


Alone  in  the  house!  Who  would  dream  it, 

Or  think  that  it  ever  could  be; 

When  my  babes  thrilled  the  soft  air  with  love  notes 

That  had  meaning  for  no  one  but  me  ? 

Alone  in  the  house  !  Who  would  dream  it, 

Or  think  that  it  ever  could  be. 

When  they  came  from  their  small  garden-castle, 

Down  imder  their  dear  maple  tree: 

Or  from  graves  of  their  pets  and  their  kittens 

With  grief  it  would  pain  you  to  see. 

Then  with  brows  looking  weary  from  lessons, 

Pored  over  with  earnestness  rare, 

And  then  from  a  thoughtful  retirement, 

With  solitude's  first  blanch  of  care.  ' 

A  house  of  stark  silence  and  stillness 

Is  this,  where  I  think  of  the  rush 

Of  childhood's  swift  feet  at  the  portal, 

And  of  chiUlhood's  swiet  spirit  of  trust. 

All  alone  in  the  house,  all  alone, 


Mother's  Cooking. 
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On  this  generous  festival  day. 

O  where  have  my  girls  gone  this  New  Year's, 

Who  made  the  home  merry  as  May  ? 

One  went  to  the  call  of  Death's  angel, 

And  one,  duty  called  her  away. 

0  how  will  it  be  in  the  future  ? 

1  wonder  so  how  it  will  be, 

When  we  all  meet  together  in  Heaven, 

Husband,  son,  gentle  daughters  and  me? 

Who  will  bring  us  together  in  glory, 

When  the  long  separation  is  done  ? 

'Tis  the  Friend  who  will  never  forsake  us, 

A.nd  who  never  has  left  us  alone. 

Then  fearless  I'll  enter  to-morrow. 

'Twill  I)eone  day  nearer  our  home. 

But  when  shall  we  reach  there,  I  wonder } 

Where  father,  brother  and  sister  now  rest. 

To  dwell  with  the  Christ  who  redeemed  us, 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest? 

Shut  in  from  life's  strange  contradictions, 

These  (luestionings,  these  heart-acbes  and  tears, 

Never  more  shall  I  sigh  for  the  ab.sent, 

Throughout  all  eternity's  years  ! 

My  dear  mother  was  an  admirable  home-maker  as  well  as 
housekeeper.  The  literattire  of  her  good  housekeeping  was  en- 
shrined in  two  volumes  that  always  lay  upon  her  dressing  bureau, 
Catherine  Beecher's  "Domestic  Economj^"  and  the  "  Domestic 
Receipts,"  by  the  same  author.  vShe  was  immaculately  neat, 
though  we  never  felt  oppressed  by  it.  There  was  a  wholesome- 
ness  about  our  way  of  living,  a  comfortable  abundance  without 
any  approach  to  display,  and  an  inviting  tal)le,  with  mother's 
CDoking,  the  flavor  of  which  remains  with  me  as  one  (jf  the  most 
pleasant  of  my  childish  memories.  Indeed,  since  then,  it  s^ms 
to  nie,  I  have  cared  very  little  about  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
j  I  remember  the  samp  she  used  to  make  and  what  a  luxury  we 
diildren  thought  it  with  the  fresh  .sweet  milk  from  our  own  cows, 
and  the  hulled  corn  that  she  often  had  "  doing  "  on  the  back  of 
I  the  stove  for  our  especial  delectation. 

One  of  her  pet  books  was,  "  The  Mother  at  Home."     Noth- 

ling  seemed  to  fascinate  her  so  much  as  the  few  volumes^  that 

were  at  her  command  relative  to  the  proper  training  of  children. 

jl  think   there   must  be   twenty   now  where  there  was  one   in 

licr  day. 
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"  Youni>;- hearted  when  Oldy 


When  she  was  eighty-four,  my  inotlRr  said  to  me  one  day  in 
her  reminiscent  tone  :  "  I  sometimes  wonder,  as  I  think  it  over, 
that  I  minded  it  s(j  little  when  you  were  away  almost  all  the  time 
for  so  many  years,  and  I  lived  here  in  this  house.  Jt  is  well  for 
you  that  neither  of  your  parents  took  on  unnecessary  care.  Your 
father  never  worried,  he  never  lay  awake  or  tossed  upon  his 
pillow.  He  often  said  to  me  that  he  did  not  lose  sleep  throu.^li 
care.  He  had  a  ])hilosophical  way  of  hooking  at  everything,  in- 
deed, we  both  had,  and  you  inherit  it.  The  Thompson  gener- 
osity, the  Willard  delicacy,  the  Plill  purpo.se  and  .steadfastness, 
the  French  element  coming  fnjui  the  Lewis  faniily,  make  up  an 
unique  lunnan  amalgam." 

Mother  was  fond  of  nuisic,  and  cm  the  farm  .she  taught  her- 
.self  to  pla}^  on  the  melodeon.  vShe  was  always  studious  to 
accpiire,  and  we  felt,  although  she  did  not  say  it,  that  she  had  a 
puriXKSe  to  keep  along  with  her  children,  so  that  they  should  not 
look  upon  her  as  antiquated,  or  come  to  ac{[uirements  themselves 
that  made  her  a  less  congenial  comrade.  In  this  she  surelj- 
showed  the  subtlest  wisdom. 

I  think  the  key  to  mother's  long  and  tranquil  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  con.scientious  care  with  which  she  required  herself 
to  sleep.  Many  an  evening,  so  many  that  it  became  a  proverb 
in  the  family,  .she  would  take  her  leave  of  us  before  the  circle 
around  the  evening  lamp  was  broken,  .saying,  "  I  nntst  go  to  l)ed 
and  to  sleep,  for  my  children's  .sake,  that  I  may  still  be  young- 
hearted  when  I'm  old."  Of  cour.se,  this  made  us  think  that 
sleep  had  magic  in  it,  and  the  habit  was  sedulously  followed  by 
my  si.ster  and  myself,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  my  brother. 

One  or  my  mother's  most  frequent  stories  when  she  was 
taken  to  ta.sk  for  not  initiating  her  daughters  early  into  tlic 
routine  of  daily  domestic  cares,  was  this  :  "I  once  read  about  two 
Arabs  entering  on  a  comjietition  between  their  favorite  steeds. 
They  flew  over  the  ground  as  by  magic,  and  for  a  long  time  were 
neck  and  neck,  as  if  their  horses  had  been  paired  ;  then  one  shot 
a  .short  distance  ahead  of  his  ri\-al,  and  he  who  was  left  behind 
called  out,  'Did  your  horse  ever  do  a  day's  ])lowing  ?  '  'Yes,' 
was  ttie  answer,  'just  one  daw'  'Then  I  will  win  the  race,' 
proudly  exclaimed  the  Arab  whose  horse  had  been  left  a  little 
behind,  '  for  the  steed  I  ride  has  lived  a  free  life  always,  and  ueve: 
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knew  a  plow.'  lie  urged  him  forward  with  every  token  of  afTee- 
tion  and  of  eonfidenee,  out.slrii)])ed  the  Aral)  wlio  had  thouglit 
to  gain  the  raee  and  eanie  in  with  grand  strides  to  the  goal  far 
in  advance  of  him." 

My  mother's  thcorj-  was  not  that  girls  should  not  do  house- 
work, but  that  if  the\-  distinctixely  cvinetd  otlar  tastes  that  were 
,L;()od  and  noble,  tht-y  shotild  he  allowed  to  follow  these-  to  their 
conclusion,  and  that  in  doing  so  the}-  would  gain  most  liai)|)iness 
and  growth  themselves,  and  would  most  truly  help  forward  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

Mother  dictates  this  account  of  her  occupations  between 
seventy  and  eighty-four ; 

A  capable  vSw  (.'(k-  j^irl  named  Hannah  Swanson  was  with  ns  the  best 
part  of  ten  years.  She  was  very  desirous  l;>  learn,  and  having  leisure  nuieh 
of  the  time,  I  enjoyed  teacliinj^  luT,  she  was  so  earnest  and  appreciative. 
She  took  lessons  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  read  history  and  paid 
f.onie  attention  to  the  ])rineij)les  of  Ivni^lish  jj;rainmar  ;  she  was  rpiii-k  to 
reckon  and  I  could  send  her  to  the  bank  or  to  pay  any  bills  and  found  her 
always  accurate.  I  tanj^dit  her  a  little  of  everything.  She  was  prominent 
in  the  Swedish  Sunday-school  and  in  church  work  in  her  own  cluirch.  She 
is  now  hapjiily  married,  has  a  c()nif()rlal)le  home  of  her  own.  While  she 
was  with  lis  one  sunnner.  1  reineml)er  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  for  Ik  r 
to  have  her  friends,  the  other  girls  who  worked  in  the  neighborhood,  come 
in  and  take  lessons  in  Ivnglish.  So  I  ga\e  them  an  afternoon  each  week,  I 
think  it  was  Thursday.  They  were  bright,  improved  rapidly,  and  seemed 
very  happy  ;  I  had  a  class  of  five  such  girls  for  ^ears,  and  to  me  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  memory.  Since  I  gave  np  the  active  cares  of  the  family,  I  have 
anmsed  myself  one  year  (my  eighty-fourth)  by  keeping  a  jf)urnal  ;  v/riting 
ill  it  every  day  things  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  interest,  and  choice  say- 
ings of  the  good  and  gifted.  I  have  also  occupied  myself  by  clip])ing  from 
the  nevvsi)apers,  of  which  we  have  a  hundred  or  t.vo  each  week,  such  things 
.'S  I  considered  to  have  superior  merit,  or  on  some  favorite  tftpic,  and  have 
jireserved  them  in  scrap-bf)oks,  of  which  I  have  a  volumiiunis  collection, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in 
years  to  come.  Though  fond  of  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  have  found 
pleasant  pastimes  in  these  occupations  in  my  own  home.  I  have  preferred 
that  other  people  shoidd  come  to  see  me,  rather  than  that  I  shouhl  go  to 
see  them.  I  do  not  find  life  less  enjoyable  as  I  grow  older  and  the  cares 
fall  ofl".  I  have  a  world  full  of  people  to  symi)athi/.e  with  ;  many  to  love  ; 
many  to  deplore  ;  and  on  the  whole,  sufficent  to  interest  qiid  keeji  the  sym- 
pathies of  my  heart  alive.  I  have  none  but  kindly  feelings  for  any  human 
being;  and  there  is  no  person  whom  I  would  not  gladly  comfort  if  I  could  ; 
mdso  "  my  days  go  on,  go  on,"  without  haste  and  without  rest,  while  the 
ideal  future  lends  inspiration  to  my  buoyant  hopes. 
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The  Do-cvcrything  Method. 


I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  mother  :  she  strenuously 
insists  on  my  drinking -i  weak  deccK'tion  of  tea  and  eofTct.'  in  ()])j)()- 
sition  to  my  declared  puq)ose,  and  I  think  it  ri^lit  to  state  tin 
fact  publicly,  inasnuich  as  she  is  pnmd  of  it,  and  I  have  pnblirlv 
jj;iven  in  j^ood  faith  the  impression  that  tea  and  coffee  were  l)an- 
i.shed  from  my  bill  of  fare. 

Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  editor  of  The  Union  Signal,  and  one 
of  my  mother's  chief  admirers,  asked  her  to  pencil  some  of  Ikt 
views  on  the  training  of  children,  which  she  did  in  these  words  : 

I  have  been  asktd  to  write  some  of  the  thou;;hts  suj^frested  by  my  e-\j)cr- 
ience  in  trainiiiji?  my  own  children.  We  lived  in  OlKrlin,  Ohio,  when  niv 
children  were  in  their  infancy.  There  were  motlurs'  nieetinjjs  at  staUd 
times;  I  felt  my  utter  inefllciency  to  train  these  younj^  immortals;  I  wm^ 
almost  always  present  at  the  meetings.  I  hoped  they  would  tell  me  just 
what  to  do,  so  that  h.-ninyjthe  approved  formula,  or  program,  I  might  niakt 
no  mistake.  But  new  conditions  were  constantly  arising,  and  in  my  despair 
1  said  to  a  wise  friend,  "I  don't  learn  anything  from  those  meetings!  I 
don't  know  what  to  do."  He  said,  "  They  are  making  an  impression  upon 
you  all  the  time."  It  gave  me  a  little  comfort  to  think  that  perhaps  down 
deeper  tlum  my  consciousness  I  was  gaining  a  gleam  of  light. 

And  now,  first  of  all,  I  would  insist,  teach  your  children  to  be  truth 
ful ;  by  all  the  incentives  that  occur  to  your  ])niycrful  thought,  keep  tlu  i 
love  and  coiifKlence  s<.  that  they  will  be  open  to  you  as  the  day.  Then  1 
v Duld  reconnnend  the  do-every  thing  method,  according  to  the  varying  neid^ 
of  your  priceless  charge.  If  the  nerves  are  startled,  quiet  them  in  the  best 
way  you  can.  Don't  put  your  child  into  a  dark  room  and  let  it  cry  itself  to 
sleep.  It  would  be  mure  motherly  to  hang  it  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  like  an 
Indian  baby,  where  it  would  see  the  light  and  feel  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
breeze.  Don't  regard  it  as  a  mere  animal,  oniy  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  It 
needssympathy  very  early  ;  it  smiles  back  your  love  when  only  a  few  wiiks 
old.  Never  punish  a  child  when  it  can  think  you  are  in  anger  or  aliout  to 
take  its  life.  J[t  will  be  so  frightened  as  to  lose  all  self-control.  You  in.iy 
think  it  obstinacy  when  the  little  creature  is  in  a  fren/.y  inspired  by  one  in 
whose  power  it  is  utterly  helpless.  Mothers  should  try  to  keep  their  health, 
so  as  to  be  bright,  agreeable  company  for  the  older  children,  and  to  be  j.a- 
tient  with  the  little  ones.  I  know  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  especinlly 
if  the  mother  is  sick  or  overborne  with  care  ;  but  the  attempt,  if  partially 
unsuccessful,  will  not  fail  of  its  reward.  The  habit  of  unselfishness  ami 
kindness  can  not  be  too  e.irly  impressed.  The  mother  should  be  in  spirit 
and  manner,  or  should  aim  to  be,  such  as  shetlesires  the  child  to  beconic.  1 
would  not  reconmiend  over  indulgence,  but  genuine  tenderness  and  love 'an 
hardly  go  to  an  extreme,  especially  in  the  early  helpless  years.  If  compli- 
cations arise  between  the  chihlren,  do  not  let  them  accumulate.  Dcu't  let 
the  little  ones  lie  awake  all  night  dreading  a  punishment  in  the  morning. 
Deal  with  each  case  at  once  upon  its  own  merits  without  referring  it  to  auy 
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umpire  bat  yourself.  When  they  are  old  enough  to  commence  study,  do 
not  he  indifferent  to  the  trials  they  meet  with  111  the  effort  to  SDlve  the,  to 
them,  difficult  problems,  but  solve  them  often  yourself;  don't  be  so  fearful 
about  weakening  their  self-reliance  and  desire  for  IukIi  achievement  as  to 
the  future.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  be  discouraged  at  the  outset. 
Should  a  child  .show  a  strong  bias  toward  any  laudable  line  of  life  that 
promises  self-support  and  easy  independence  I  would  encourage  this  ten- 
dency with  all  my  power.  Try  to  cultivate  a  tender  conscience,  a  <lelirate 
sensitiveness  to  right  and  wTong.  I  would  place  the  actiuisition  of  character 
infmitely  before  that  of  wealth,  desirable  as  is  a  moderate  share  of  the  latter. 
Wealth  ends  with  life,  character  is  immortal,  and  toward  perfection  all  our 
efforts  should  tend.  I  must  not  forget  my  pet  idea  to  be  more  careful  to 
praise  ciiildren  for  doing  well,  than  to  chide  them  for  doing  ill.  When  the 
children  are  joung  and  in  the  mother's  care  more  <Hrectly,  there  may  be  a 
feeling  of  comparative  safety,  but  when  they  bloom  into  young  mcji  and 
women,  and  begin  to  assume  personal  responsibility,  it  is  the  hour  of  doom 
which  threatens  to  make  or  mar  all  your  careful  handiwork.  Who  is  wise 
enough  to  counsel  then?  Silence  seems  .safest,  but  silence  would  be  trea- 
son ;  the  mother  nmst  have  the  heart  of  her  loved  ones  in  keeping  in  this 
hour  of  destiny  ;  no  one  can  be  consulted  with  .such  safety  as  she,  and  she 
will  need  the  electric  light  of  Deity  to  guide  her  in  this  supreme  emergency. 
Who  can  arrest  the  flying  hours  ?  What  issues  hang  upon  the  decision  of  a 
moment !  She  can  find  refuge  only  in  Ilim  who  has  said,  "  If  ye  a.sk  any- 
thing in  my  name  I  will  do  it."  Here  she  may  anchor  in  a  sublime  faith 
that  the  young,  inexpericn«.ed,  and  adventurous  feet  may,  through  infinite 
riches  of  grace,  be  led  into  paths  of  safety,  usefulness,  and  to  a  lasting  peace. 

MOTIIKR'S  RKTROSPRCT  AT  .SKVENTY-SIX. 
My  daughter  wishes  me  to  sketch  some  incidents  of  past  years  in  our 
Wisconsin  home.  But  who  can  picture  the  changing  skies  or  the  currents 
in  the  ocean?  Lives  are  experienced  not  written.  Young  life  came  to  me 
with  odors  waftetl  from  eternity.  Feelings,  perceptions,  fancies  were 
mingled  in  a  kind  of  chaos.  Then  the  prospect  widened,  every  aspect  be- 
came more  clearly  defined,  more  serious,  more  gra\'e.  Then  eame  a  very 
hopeful,  but  solemn  womanhood,  wifehood,  and  who  can  write  it — the  story 
of  my  motherhood  ?  My  life  would  not  have  been  more  changed  if  some 
white-robed  mes.senger  from  the  skies  had  come  to  me  and  said,  "  I  will  send 
five  spiritual  beings  into  your  arms  and  home.  Two  I  shall  soon  recall, 
three  may  remain.  It  is  a  momentous  charge,  potent  for  good  or  ill,  but  I 
will  help  you,  do  not  fear."  Who  would  attempt  to  explain  the  change  that 
comes  to  the  home  where  such  mysterious  queAions  are  entertained?  The 
tnaterial  care  demanded  by  helpless  infancy  ;  the  boundless  welcome  burst- 
ing from  parenlal  hearts,  the  feeling  of  a  new  and  measureless  responsibility, 
the  unspeakable  tenderness  of  parental  love,  the  painful  cotisciousnesa  of 
limited  powers  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  need.  We  can  not  stay  it,  hab- 
its are  begun,  character  is  forming,  destiny  is  being  determined.  Here  are 
wise  little  faces  looking  up  to  you,  as  to  an  oracle,  every  nerve  of  the  soul 
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thrilling  to  j-our  slightest  touch,  divining  by  a  strange  intuition  your  tone 
and  spirit,  with  the  certainty  of  n  scrajjh.  Mother,  step  softly,  you  shall  l>f 
the  accepted  creed  of  these  j'oung  immortals  ;  in  all  the  coming  years  Hum 
unwritten  lives  shall  herald  your  example  and  counsels  when  you  are  resting' 
from  your  labors. 

To  the  parent  as  to  the  child,  there  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in 
the  first  efTorts  to  practice  its  infant  wings,  the  first  struggles  to  solvo  tin- 
mysteries  of  its  being.  "Where  is  Christ?"  Trances  once  inquired  of  lur 
father,  "  I  can  not  see  Him,  I  do  not  feel  His  arms  around  me."  And  then 
how  insj)iring  to  mark  the  change  when  the  soul  grasps  the  mystery  of  tin 
atonement,  and  proves  l)y  the  development  of  childhood  into  maturity,  that 
the  si)irit  searchelh  all  things,  even  the  tleep  things  of  God.  Oliver,  wluii 
writing  his  first  letter  to  his  grandmother,  was  told  he  could  improve  it  In 
rewriting  ;  he  did  so,  and  was  encouraged  by  being  told  he  had  bettered  it, 
and  was  then  asked  to  copy  it  again.  I  can  not  forget,  after  nearly  forty 
years,  how  despairingly  he  looked  up  and  said,  ' '  I  can  not  write  any  better 
with  my  present  amount  of  knowledge."  I  saw  him  iti  a  very  few  ye.-irs 
with  plumed  wings,  ascending  to  a  high  intellectual  life,  beyond  the  reahii 
of  my  thoughts.  The  quiet  happenings  in  our  farm-jife,  remote  from  town, 
were  so  difltrent  from  the  noisy  tumult  of  a  large  city  that  the  sjiirit  tin  re 
was  a  direct  contrast  to  what  my  children  later  learned.  The  education  of 
the  children  was  more  the  result  of  circumstances  than  of  any  definite  plan, 
excejit  the  living  in  the  country ;  there  was  special  solicitude  in  regard  to 
their  intellectual  wants.  Tor  their  moral  training,  living  remote  from  llic 
excitements  of  the  town,  and  depending  for  the  most  part  on  older  i)ersons 
for  society,  the  conditions  were  not  unfavorable. 

Of  their  physical  education  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  They  lived 
largely  in  the  outdoor  air.  Their  lives  were  free  from  restraint ;  their  pl.ms 
seldom  or  never  opposed,  if  harmless  and  at  all  practicable. 

I  rcmemljcr  once,  when  tired  and  weary  of  care,  I  went  to  my  room  and 
had  determined  on  a  restful  and  quiet  hour,  but  Frances  came  with  her  liaiuls 
full  of  children's  papers,  The  JMyrtlc  wwA  Youth's  Cabinet.  "I  came,  my 
dear,  to  be  alone  and  to  think  my  own  thoughts,"  I  said.  She  seated  hersi  If 
upon  the  carpet,  and  with  perfect  nonchalance,  remarked,  "It  is  nitural 
that  I  should  want  to  be  with  my  mother,  and  I  mean  to  be,"  then  proceeiled 
to  read  her  papers,  to  which  there  was  no  further  objection  made. 

Oh !  these  little  girls  and  boys  that  come  to  our  homes  and  play  with 
their  pets,  and  are  so  conscious  of  safety  if  by  our  side,  then  reaching  ma- 
turity, assume  bravely  life's  duties,  and  stand  erect  utuler  its  mountain-lo  id 
of  care!  or  dying  fold  tllfe  Redeemer  to  their  hearts,  saying,  as  did  our 
dearly  beloved  Mary,  who,  when  being  asked  by  her  mother  in  her  laPt  sick- 
ness "what  she  covUd  do  for  her,"  said,  "  Tut  your  arms  around  me  ami 
press  your  cheek  to  mine,  that  is  all  I  wiuit."  Thus  one  of  the  loveliest 
beings  that  ever  visitetl  this  world  of  mystery,  lovely  in  person  as  in  charac- 
ter, beautiful  as  good,  and  good  as  beautiful,  passed  from  our  stricken 
hearts  and  home  to  holy  regions  out  of  sight 
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MoUierhood  is  life's  richest  and  rjost  delicious  romance,  and  sitting  in 
sunshine  calm  and  sweet,  with  all  my  precious  ones  upon  the  other  Bide, 
■-ave  the  daughtei:  who  so  faithfully  cherishes  me  here,  I  thank  God  most 
of  all  that  he  ever  said  to  me,  "  Bring  up  this  child  for  me  in  the  love  of 
humanity  and  in  the  expectation  of  immortal  life." 
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FATHER. 

Mother's  description  of  my  father  is  as  follows : 

Ol  fiiK"  personal  uppcarance,  tall,  rather  slight,  a  well-poised  head,  dark 
blue  eyes,  square  forehead  and  strong  chin,  a  firui  uiouth,  dark,  full,  ;iii(! 
ornamental  hair  and  beard. 

Mr.  Willard  was  select  and  true  in  his  friendships;  devout  in  religion  ; 
honorable  and  exact  in  business  relations  ;  proud  of  his  children,  tliou;;li 
undenioustrative  ;  versatile  in  affairs  ;  analytical  in  his  judgments  of  pcrsoils 
and  principles  ;  reserved  and  dignified  to  outsiders  ;  easily  accessible  toonlx 
a  few  ;  fond  of  nature  and  l;ooks,  to  which  he  was  especially  drawn  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  horticulture. 

He  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  most  appreciative  student  of  the  writings 
of  A.  J.  Downing.  He  had  towering  aspirations  and. a  consciousniss  of 
reserved  power,  and  was  a  marked  and  positive  character,  who  achieved 
honorable  distinction  both  in  business  and  public  positions. 

Relative  to  his  unique  utterances,  Dr.  Bonbright,  one  of  his 
most  valued  friends,  once  said  to  me,  "  Your  father  was  the  most 
audacious  man  in  speech,  and  the  most  conservative  in  action, 
that  I  have  ever  known."  He  was  thoroughly  intellectual,  aiul 
an  insatiate  reader,  a  life-long  habit  of  the  house  being  that  we  | 
all  went  to  bed  early  except  father,  who  would  sit  up  after  tliej 
rest,  saying  he  was  going  to  read  mother  to  sleep,  a  feat  speedily 
accomplished,  after  which  he  sat  alone  for  hours,  poring  over  liisj 
books. 

He  had  exceedingly  fine  taste,  but  I  always  thought  he  I 
made  a  mistake  in  directing  everything  not  only  about  the  farm 
and  the  Ijeautiful  garden  and  grounds,  but  also  the  minutest  ex-| 
pense  within  doors.  Tl;is  was  not  because  mother  was  extrava- 
gant, for  she  was  a  thrifty  though  never  a  niggardly  housekeeper,! 
and  she  had  excellent  capacity  in  buying  whatever  goods  wereJ 
needed  for  the  family,  but  fath'^r  fell  into  the  habit  of  buyiugj 
ever>'thing  himself.  Indeed,  he  selected  nearly  all  our  dressc;^ 
and  bonnets,  mother  saying  nothing  about  it,  though  I  think  sht 
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would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  different.  Very  likely  this 
resulted  from  his  being  almost  every  da>  ni  town,  where  all  these 
things  were  to  be  had,  while  mother  stayed  with  the  children, 
ht'cause  it  was  a  solemn  compact  between  them  that  both  of  them 
should  never  leave  us  at  a  time.  My  mother's  abounding  good 
health  must  have  had  to  do  with  her  always  cheery  spirits  and 
L(|uable  temper.  My  father  was  a  life-long  itivalid,  though  so 
hrave  and  forceful  that  he  said  ery  little  about  it,  but  his  lungs 
were  greatly  weakened  and  he  not  oidy  had  .several  hemorrhages, 
hut  suffered  from  their  frecjuently  threatened  recurrence.  All 
this,  of  course,  affected  his  disposition  and  made  him  more  irri- 
tal)le  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  though  I  would  not 
on  any  account  represent  him  as  other  than  a  kind  man  in  his 
home,  for  he  certainly  was  so  in  intention,  and  usually  in  action. 
lie  was  very  loyal  to  all  the  ties  that  he  had  formed  in  life,  to 
kindred,  neighbors,  associates  in  church  and  business,  yet  he 
disdained  anything  frivolous,  was  a  Cromwellian  sort  of  man  in 
i  his  loyalty,  and  in  his  convictions  of  duty. 

Every  home. in  which  my  father  lived  has  memorials  of  him 

1  in  the  way  of  i)eautiful  evergreens.     He  planted  more  trees  and 

ovL'd  them  better  than  any  other  person  I  ever  knew.     Rest  Cot- 

I  lage  waH  built  by  him  on  a  large  area  of  ground  that  was  simply 

1  marsh,  considered  perhaps  as  undesirable  a  lot  as  there  was  in 

I'A-anston,  except  for  its  location  on  the  principal  street,  about  a 

I  block  and  a  half  from  the  University  campus.     Now  there  is  not 

I  handsomer  row  of  elms  in  the  beautiful  college  town  than  the 

loiible  row  that  stands  in  front  of  our  home,  shown  in  the  picture 

Untitled  "  Picturesque  Evanston,"  and  known  by  usas  "  Father's 

Monument." 

My  Uncle  Zophar  says  there  was  nothing  so  pitiful  in  fathf '■'s 
[loiifT  illness  during  which  he  was  with  us  at  the  hc.neof  this 
lear  uncle,  as  his  lamentation,  sometimes  with  tears,  when  he 
Uould  tell  the  .story  of  the  Irishman  who  died  away  from  home, 
and  who,  grieving  in  his  homesickness,  would  repeat  over  and 
over  again  that  he  should  .see  his  "beautiful  Belle  Valley  no 
more."  My  father  said  to  his  brother  that  his  greate.st  sorrow 
was  that  he  should  no  more  .see  Re.st  Cottage,  which  his  loving 
|skill  had  translated  from  a  swamp  into  a  charm. 

In  1848,  fathc   was  one  of  thirteen  Free-soilers  in  the  Madi- 
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son  legislature  who  held  the  balance  of  power  to  such  a  clcp;roo| 
thai  an  excellent  law  was  secured  through  their  iustrunienUiliiy 
although  they   helonged  to  a  third  party,    the    Democrats  aiidj 
Whigs  being  the  two  great  parties,  and  fully  convinced  that  wis- 
dom would  die  with  them. 

It  interests  me  not  a  little  that  Hon.  Samuel  D.  IIastin^^s, 
who  was  a  fellow-member  of  the  lycgislature  with  my  father,  amll 
a  valued  friend  oi  his,  should  now  l)e  tre-asurer  t)f  the  I'roliil)ili()iij 
party  and  one  of  my  most  valued  associates  and  friends  in  tliatl 
party's  Executive  Committee.  If  such  a  suggestion  had  ilienj 
been  made  to  either  of  these  men,  they  would  have  said  that  nol 
woman  would  ever  hold  such  a  relation  to  politics  ui.less  cliaosj 
and  old  night  had  settled  down  upon  the  wcnld,  whereas  the  facial 
are  that  order  and  the  rising  day  are  the  fitting  emblems  of  tlni| 
change  that  makes  this  possible. 

For  one  year  my  father's  fee1)le  frame  endured  that  most  ter- 
rible disease,  consumi)tion.     It  crept  upon  hiui  slowly,  allowiiijH 
him  a  daily  respite  at  first,  attacking  him  with  great  violence  iiij 
the  early  months  of  summer,  pnrsuing  him  when  he  left  his  home 
on  the  lake-shore  as  the  chilly  winds  of  autumn  began  to  blow, I 
and  went  to  his  friends  at  the  Ivast,  hoping  nuich  from  diani;v  ol 
air  arid  scene  ;  confining  him  constantly  to  his  bed  for  four  montli' ,j 
wasting  him  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  finally,  in  untold  snfTeriiii;,| 
wresting  away  his  last  faint  breath.     This  is  the  earthly  side 
not  so  stands  the  record,  thank  God.  upon  the  heavenly  side. 
Almost  from  the  first,  he  thought  it  would  be  his  last  illness,  ami 
quietly,  diligently,  and  wisely  proceeded  to  arrange  his  earlhl>j 
affairs.      No    item,    however    minute,   seemed   to  escape   hiinJ 
Whatever  was  of  the  least  importance  to  his  family,  whatcxc^ 
friendship,  or  acquaintance,  or  any  of  his  relations  in  life  demaiidct 
or  suggested,  ever  so  faintly,  was  done  by  him. 

Much  that  he  said  has  been  preserved,  and  dimly  shadowii 
the  delightful  visions  by  which  the  sick-room  was  made  sacrcdJ 
Extracts  from  these  memoranda  show  the  experience  of  his  laslj 
daj'S  on  earth  : 

Once  when  a  dear  friend  sat  beside  him,  while  his  cheek  wore  tlie  hectid 
flush,  he  said  :  "  If  Christ  sat  here,  as  you  do,  by  my  side,  and  said  to  uiej 
'  My  dear  brother,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  in  any  way  that  I  have  not  alrfadj 
done  ? '     I  should  say,  '  Nothing,  beloved  Lord  ! '  " 
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Speaking  of  that  wondrous  verse,  "And  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 

God's,"  lie  said  : 

*'  What  a  slupcjuious  meaning  is  in  those  words!  Think  them  over  for 
yourself !  Ah,  as  one  nears  the  border  of  that  plane  which  breaks  off  sud- 
denly, these  things  grow  dearer  to  the  niind."* 

September  u>.*— I  was  writing  up  his  brief  diary  and  he  said  : 

"  I  <lid  not  mention  it,  but  you  might  put  it  in  every  day,  '  Peace,  great 
peace  in  ( lod. ' ' ' 

September  22. — lie  talked  long  and  in  a  most  interesting  way  about 
faith — always  his  favorite  theme—  roncluding  with  these  striking  words  : 

"  'Trust  me  and  I'll  take  care  of  you  ';  t''at  s  what  Christ  says.  That's 
religion  and  that's  good  for  something  !  Wale  right  out  on  this  plank  into 
I  ila-  (lark  eternity ;  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  plank,  Christ  will  be 
I  there  to  catch  you." 

November  23. — Referring  to  a  plan  he  had  feebly  sketched  in  pencil  of 
I  the  famil}'  burial  lots  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  he  said  : 

"  I  drew  this  with  as  nmch  pleasure  as  I  ever  planned  a  garden.  How 
I  Hod  can  change  men's  minds!  1  lu-ver  used  to  think  about  our  cemetery 
iiils,  but  now  I  very  often  do,  and  love  to  call  them  our  family  home  our 
hikssed  family  home  !  "    (Uttering  these  words  with  tears.) 

November  24. — "I  have  often  thought  of  late  ho.v  much  richer  I  am 
I  than  any  Kmperor.  An  Ivniperor  has  this  world  to  back  him,  to  be  sure,  but 
•.liiuk  of  me  !  I  have  God  and  His  universe  on  tny  side,  because  of  the  child- 
like faith  which  I,  a  poor,  trembling,  dying  man,  repose  in  my  Redeemer! 
This  is  a  high  truth  a  wonderfully  inspiring  thought.  People  who  are  well 
loii't  knd(t  anything  about  my  feelings  in  these  crisis  hours.  Ah!  I've 
I  rusted  my  case  with  the  eternal  God  !  " 

December  2. — Rev.  J.  N.  vSimkins  (whose  kind  attentions  were  a  great 

Icomfort  to  him)  called.     Father  said  to  him,  very  naturally,  "  I  have  been 

ilictating  letters,  having  business  papers  filed,  etc.     It's  a  good  deal  of  work, 

L'etting  ready  for  so  long  a  journey.     You  know  there  are  so  many  'last 

I  tilings'  to  be  regulated  !  " 

"The  doctrine  of  sanctification  by  faith  in  Christ,  preceded  by  entire 
Iself-surrender  to  Him,  is  unspeakably  dear  to  me.  It  should  be  fearlessly 
[preached  from  our  pulpits  and  earnestly  sought  by  our  people.  IIow  little 
[does  one  know  of  his  powers  of  submission  until  the  Holy  Sptrit  heljjs  and 
Itcaches  him  I  How  God  can  humble  and  chasten  a  strong,  seK  reliant  man, 
Imitil  he  lies  in  His  hand  like%  simple,  loving,  teachable  child  I  The  hour 
|ia  which  he  does  this  is  life's  holiest,  truest  liour." 

Extracts  from  a  dictated  letter  : 

Mv  De.\R  SisTp:r  Bk.\g»on — Your  poor  friend  lies  helpless  in  the 
larms  of  Jesus,  waiting  to  depart.  I  often  think  of  you  and  of  your  little 
Ifainily  gathered  up  there  in  your  cozy  home  so  near  that  dear  home  of  mine 
|«hich  I  had  hoped  longer  to  enjoy,  but  which  I  have  given  up,  though  not 
livithout  mafiy  a  bitter  pang.  But  it  was  one  of  the  sacrifices  of  this  life 
Iwliirh  I  must  make  before  going  to  my  glorious  home  in  heaven.  I  e.vpect 
Iwe  shall  be  again  settled  near  each  other  in  a  better  world.     I'm  going  soou, 
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to  take  possession  of  my  mnnsion,  nml  perhaps  I  shall  see,  market!  with 
goUlen  letters,  the  name  of  my  vSister  Hrag<l(m  upon  the  one  afljoiniiij,',  tht 
one  awaitinj(  her.  I  expect  to  find  Brother  Hra^jdon  (juite  at  home  and  alilc 
to  lead  me  by  the  hand  to  pleasant  pathways  and  delightfid  eonteiiijilatiou 
of  the  marvels  of  that  world  *hich  he  has  now  for  several  yenrs  enjoyed. 

I  praise  Ood  for  our  prospects,  aiul  believe  the  day'is  not  far  dist.iiit 
when  your  family  and  mine  and  all  our  dear  friends  will  be  spendin;,;  our 
years  unitedly  in  heaven. 

January  ai. — I  sang  his  favorite  verse  : 

•'Take  my  poor  heart  and  let  it  be 
Forever  closed  to  all  but  Thee." 

lie  said,  "  Oh,  my  child,  that  is  my  prayer  for  you — perhaps  the  List  I  sh.-ill 
ever  breathe,  but  it  is  enough.  For  saint  or  sinner,  it  does  not  matter  \\hu, 
that  is  the  niost  elevated  purpose  of  which  a  human  mind  can  be  possessed   ' 

"  Brush  up  the  evergreens  in  the  garden  and  let  them  staml  enibleiiis 
as  they  are  of  an  immortal  life— mementos  of  my  last  work  on  earth.  Vmi 
will  want  a  crocus  bed  in  our  garden  next  spring  don't  forget  that,  (fo  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Rose  Hill  for  plants  of  all  kinds  that  you  need,  ki 
meml)er  how  fond  I  was  of  flowers,  and  do  as  I  would  have  done  if  I  had 
lived.     I  expect  you  will  observe  nature  more  than  ever  when  I  am  gone.  ' 

January  22. — His  sister,  Mrs.  Robinson,  said  to  him  :  "Josiali,  we  do 
not  know  how  to  spare  you  there  are  not  many  of  us  now."  He  answered 
cheerfully  :  "  You  spared  me  when  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  to  go  from  home  , 
later  in  life  you  spared  me  to  go  West  and  live  for  juany  years  ;  the  tinu- 
that  you  will  have  to  spare  me  now  won't  be  so  long  as  those  tin^s  in  the 
past." 

"As  I  waked  up  just  now  and  consciousness  came  over  me,  this  (|uesti(in 
fla.shed  over  my  mind  :  '  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  unsafety  -any  unsafet  y 
for  me  anywhere  in  God's  universe  ?'  My  child  !  That  is  a  startling  thoiij.;lit 
to  one  'list  going  into  the  unknown  world.  But  in  a  moment  I  settled  down 
again  quietly,  saying  to  myself:  '  No,  I'm  safe  in  any  event !  I  am  safe  liy 
the  mercy  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  If  I  have  one  strong  wish 
which  is  not  a  heavenly  aspiration,  it  is  that  I  may  die  with  a  clear  intellei  t ; 
that  I  may  i/e  able  to  look  God  in  the  face  as  I  go  into  His  j)reseiice,  ami 
into  the  eterjial  world. 

"  I  look  forward  to  a  scene  like  tl.  "t  /hen  our  dear  Mary  went  toheanii, 
as  a  pleasant  scene,  the  pleasanlest  oi  ..11  niy  hi.story  here  on  earth.  Hut 
I  shall  be  unconscious  in  that  final  hour,  pernaps,  notwithstanding  my  <K- 
sire.     May  it  be  just  as  God  wills." 

God  willed  to  take  him  one  cold  winter  night,  January  :.\, 
1868,  in  storm  and  darkness,  to  take  him  in  an  hour  when  con- 
sciousness was  clouded  and  the  power  of  speech  was  gone, 

A  little  while  before  his  death  we  caught  these  words,  among 
the  last  indistinct  utterances  of  his  receding  spirit ; 

''JcsHS — take  mc — take  me  to  Thyself.'' 
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BITS  FROM  J'Y  NOTE-BOOK. 
CONCERNING  TABLE-D'HOTE. 

This  is  a  subject  so  rich  in  humor  and  philosophy  that  the 
silence  of  travelers  concerning  it  is  without  other  explanation 
than  that  afforded  by  the  homely  old  proverb,  ' '  A  burned  child 
dreads  the  fire";  to  the  average  tourist,  fresh  from  an  uncon- 
ventional American  home,  the  ordeal  of  an  English  tablc-d' hotc — 
usually  the  form  of  this  phenomenon  that  first  presents  itself  is 
sufficiently  trying  to  make  upon  a  sensitive  epidermis,  impres- 
sions of  a  lasting  character. 

But  be  it  ours  to  rise  superior  to  this  weakness,  and  to  offer 
ourselves  as  martyrs  to  the  promulgation  of  some  notions  touch- 
ing the  mighty  Juggernaut  of  the  European  hotel  system, 

Cafl  we  ihen  to  mind  our  first  solemn  down-sitting  before 
"the  table  of  the  host."  It  was  at  the  Lakes  of  Killarney — 
"Royal  Victoria"  Hotel.  There  was  such  a  land-and-water- 
scape  outside  the  windows  as  rarely  meets  the  eye ;  but  some- 
thing close  at  hand  obscured  it — namely,  one  dozen  dinner-plates; 
for  there  was  an  officious  young  clergymen,  in  white  cravat  and 
claw-hammer  coat,  who,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  whole  senior 
class  of  a  theological  seminary,  seemed  to  have  an  eye  single  to 
despoiling  us  of  our  trenchers  at  intervals  so  frequent  that  our 
plate  of  soup  was  hastier  than  General  Scott's,  and  our  salmon 
melted  away  like  the  fabled  draught  from  the  lips  of  mythologic 
Tantalus.  So  unequal,  indeed,  was  our  game  of  knife-and-fork 
to  his  brilliant  maneuvers  of  spoliation,  that  we  soon  resigned 
ourselves  in  desperation  to  our  fate,  while  this  thought  flashed 
cheerfully  athwart  the  chaos  of  consciousness  :  ' '  Who  says  we 
can't  have  tea  and  toast  upstairs,  in  spite  of  these  theologues, 
when  this  horrid  farce  is  over  ? ' '  Words  are  inadequate  to  meas- 
ure the  degree  of  awe  that  the  chief  of  these  young  men  inspired. 
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Such  a  sense  of  liclplcssticss  and  ignnrance  of  the  world  as  his 
ver>'  glance  created,  can  only  l)e  compared  to  the  emotions  which 
Steerforth's  "man"  aroused  in  the  ^^ntle  breast  of  David  Cop- 
perfield  ;  for  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  situation — and  the 
situation  was  so  friji^htfully  new  to  us  !  Indeed,  I  shall  always 
believe  he  racked  his  brain  on  this  occasion  to  impale  me  ui)on 
dilemmas  whose  horns  were  never  before  brandished,  and  at 
junctures  the  most  unexpected.  His  unctuous  voice,  usiii^ 
faultless  French,  glided  over  lists  of  unimagined  delicacies, 
and  his  pause  was  as  the  silence  of  fate,  while  I  made  election 
of  "the  last"  with  a  presence  of  mind  that  astonislies  me  as  I 
contemplate  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  Kight  Ivnglish  dani'-s  and 
seven  bald-headed  gentlemen,  written  all  over  with  the  marks  of 
the  most  unmistakable  gentility,  surrounded  this  aristocratic 
board.  A  hush  was  in  the  air,  suggesting  to  my  feverish  fancy 
that  a  ghost  was  at  the  bancpiet ;  while  the  decorum  of  each 
movement,  the  measured  rhythm  of  tliose  noble  jaws,  and  the 
geometric  precision  of  those  mouthfuls  of  roast  beef,  recalled  that 
period  in  history  when  dining  was  a  ceremony  of  religion.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Opposite  sat  Viscount  Fitz-Noodle.  To  see  this 
scion  of  a  noble  race  recruit  exhausted  nature  was  my  des])air. 
What  a  perfect  connoisseur  was  he  in  all  culinary  things  I  liou 
thorough  was  his  mastery  of  the  mystic  Art  of  Dining  !  It  haunts 
me  still,  that  high-bred  face,  that  Cupid's  bow  of  a  moustache 
that  faultless  hand  with  fairy  wine-glass  poised  l^etween  tl\e  first 
and  second  of  its  taper  fingers,  regardless  of  so  commonplace  a 
grasper  as  the  thumb.  I^ess  pleasing  was  the  merciless  glass 
screwed  beneath  a  patronizing  eyebrow,  in  the  long  intervals  ot 
the  repast,  and  the  anatomizing  glance  across  the  table  at  his 
vis-a-vis.  But  never  mind — bread  and  cheese  came  at  last,  and 
then  the  Charlotte  Russc  and  the  signal  that  the  ceremonies  were 
concluded,  from  Lady  Weazened,  at  the  table's  head. 

Thus  ended  my  initiation  into  that  vast  and  highly  respect- 
able company  who  learn  by  what  they  .suffer  at  tablc-d' hote ;  for 
be  it  mildly  intimated  to  all  "  intending  tourists, "  that  he  who 
declines  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  grace  falls  at  once  to 
zero  upon  the  social  scale  and  takes  his  modest  steak  or  slice  of 
beef,  as  he  can  catch  it,  after  the  elect,  at  a  dollar  or  two  per 
head,  are  served. 
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Upon  the  continent  this  service  is  often  really  enjoyable.  It 
IS  far  less  fonual  than  in  Kngland,  everybody  talking  freely  with 
his  neighbor,  so  that  the  grinding  of  one's  own  molars  is  not  all 
the  sound  one  hears.  Besides,  the  requisitions  of  the  toilet  are 
not  so  rigid,  the  time  occupied  is  less,  and  when  one's  initi- 
ation is  well  over,  table-d' hote  is  rather  agreeable  as  a  study 
of  customs  and  character.  A  racy  book  would  that  be  which 
Mark  Twain  might  wri'e  on  "  The  Table-d hole  of  Different  Na- 
tions," ^\\\cg.  the  most  prosy  traveler's  "Notes"  yield  material 
viried  and  amusing.  For  example  :  In  Denmark  they  bring 
one's  "  portion  "  of  tea  to  the  table  in  a  small  silver  box,  with  a 
curious  contrivance  —  a  combination  of  furnace  and  tea-pot  —  in 
which  one  prepares  it  as  he  best  can.  In  Sweden,  before  sitting 
down,  the  gentlemen,  at  a  side-table,  take  off  or  put  on  the  edge 
to  their  appetites  —  we  could  never  exactly  determine  which  — 
over  sandwiches,  sardines,  ai.c":  gm.  In  Russia,  also,  one  learns 
to  relish  a  slice  of  lern'm  in  one's  tea,  though  travelers  seldom 
fall  into  the  custom  of  drinking  it  from  tumblers,  h  la  Muscovite  ; 
and  in  a  Moscow  restaurant,  where  ladies  lean  back  in  their 
chairs,  enjoying  cigarettes,  the  waiter  brings  you  with  the  bill  of 
fare,  a  list  of  tunes  from  which  you  select  what  you  will  listen  to 
as  you  take  an  ice,  whereupon  a  huge  hand-organ  grinds  it  out 
for  your  aesthetic  delectation.  Coming  up  the  Danube  on  the 
elegant  steamer  Orient,  a  grim  old  Turk  sat  opposite  our  party, 
nnd  it  was  something  other  than  amusing  to  see  him  eat  dried 
herring,  tail  and  all.  Germany  and  Egypt  have  one  heathenish 
custom  in  common — that  of  supplying  the  tables  with  candles 
which  are  lighted  during  dessert,  and  are  a  signal  and  means  for 
igniting  the  gentlemen's  cigars,  which  soon  emit  smoke  enough 
to  drive  any  but  a  very  strong-diaphragmed  lady  from  the  table. 

Going  up  the  Nile  we  had  a  droll  tablc-d' hate : 

m 

It  was  the  steamship  Behera  that  sailed  the  Nile's  broad  sea, 
And  fifty  hungry  tourists  that  formed  the  company. 

We  were  divided  into  two  parties  and  dined  fore  and  aft, 

according  as  we  had  or  had  not  "  come  out "  with  Thomas  Cook, 

"Tourist  Manager,"  from  London.      Being,  happily  and  unhap-. 

pily,  among  the   "  had  nots,"  we  were  classed  with  those  who 

occupied  the  sailors'  cabin  instead  of  the  saloon ;  and  one  of 
43 
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our  companions  —  a  nice  old  Knglish  tca-mcrchant  —  used  to 
watch  the  dishes  as  they  came  up  from  l)elow,  or  rather  down 
from  above  (though  they  hiid  none  of  manna's  gracious  quali- 
ties), and  report  the  unfairtiess  with  which  the  dainties  (?)  were 
dealt  out. 

At  Suez  we  were  scr\xHl  with  Red  Sea  fish  and  mountain 
honey,  by  tall,  handsome  waiters  from  Hindustan,  in  the  ti^ht- 
fitting  linen  gnnnenls  of  their  country.  Their  only  iCnglish 
words  were  "Tank  you";  and  they  repeated  these  in  their  soft 
tones  even  when  berated  by  irate  Knglish  colonels.  At  Damas- 
cus, solemn  Syrians  in  Turkish  costume  were  our  waiters  ;  and 
at  Mo.scow,  Tartars  with  inconvenient  i)aucity  of  expression  and 
close-ciojjped  hair.  In  Constantinople,  on  Greek  Ivaster  vSunday, 
two  "Paschal  I/imbs  "  flanked  by  plates  of  red  eggs  formed  a 
leading  fe  nure  of  our  tnbh-d'liote.  Odd  enough  they  looked, 
with  a  lemoji  apiece  .squee/ed  between  their  herl)ivorous  jaws, 
doulde  rosettes  of  white  jjajier  garnishing  their  tails,  and  lettiue 
leaves  fastened  to  their  sides  with  silver  spikes.  Hut  our  Jeni- 
salem  tablc-(V liotc  was  the  most  uni(iue.  Nobody  coidd  here 
object  that  he  was  n't  at  his  ease.  We  used  to  go  to  the  "cup- 
board "  and  help  ourselves,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  dark- 
skinned  proprietor.  One  day  a  gentleman  of  (mr  party  happeind 
to  up.set  his  colfee-cui)  on  the  already  copper-colored  cloth.  Mine 
host  looked  .so  seriously  afflicted  at  this  that  we  tried  to  con.solc 
him  by  suggesting  that  a  nai)kin  be  laid  over  the  offending  stain, 
adding  —  as  conclusive  authority  for  such  a  device  —  "  Tliat V^ 
the  way  they  do  at  Paris."  He  rai.sed  his  hand  in  energetic  de]) 
recation,  exclaiming,  "  Y(m  may  think  .so,  lady,  and  the  people 
may  do  so  if  they  like  in  Paris,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  won't 
answer  for  Jeiu.salem  !"  Next  day  we  had  a  spotless  damask 
cloth  —  the  only  clean  feature  the  table  could  boast. 

*** 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1.S69  and  '70  we  were  in  Rome, 
studying  Italian,  and  studying  al.so  the  wonderful  palimpsest  of 
that  enchanting  city.  Most  of  all  I  delighted  to  sjxmd  my  tlays 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  where  Raphael's  Tran.sfiguration, 
and  the  Greek  .statue  of  the  Minerva  Medici  were  my  favorite 
studies.  To  write  about  the  Transfiguration  were  an  impirti- 
nence,  and  of  the  Minerva  1  have  only  to  .say  that  she  .seemed  to 
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tnc  the  embodiment  of  jK-rfect  ccjuipoise  of  regal  slreiiKtli,  atid 
the  most  soothing  and  womanlike  helpfulness.  Perceiving  it  to 
he  my  favorite  of  all  the  marvels  we  had  seen  in  all  the  galleries, 
my  friend,  Kale  Jackson,  had  the  head  ent  for  me  on  a  cameo  l»y 
Tignani,  the  finest  cameo  artist  in  Rome,  r.iid  ever  since  this  has 
been  my  preferred  and  almost  my  only  ornament. 


FOK    TIIlv    CIIII.DKJCN. 

In  looking  over  "  hooks  for  big  folks,"  as  the  chihlren  say, 
I  used  in  my  own  childhood  to  wish  that  soinvwlKre  between  the 
covers  they  had  remembered  my  own  small  self,  and  pnl  in  a 
pictnre  or  a  word  that  I  conld  claim.  So  when  I  fonnd  that  some 
bright-tinted  pages  were  provided  for,  I  fell  to  thinking  of  one  for 
the  little  folks.  Onr  kind  bnsine.ss  manager  favored  my  views, 
.so  yon  have  a  pictnre  in  colors  of  fonr  of  my  .siK-cial  treasnres, 
joined  with  the  bine  ribbon  that  .so  many  earnest  men  have  worn 
upon  their  breasts  in  their  heroic  fight  for  a  clear  brain.  The 
traveling  bag,  "Old  Kaithfnl,"  that  I  have  carried  to  every  slate 
and  territory  of  onr  blessid  Kepnblie  and  to  one  thousand  of  its 
towns  and  eities  ;  onl  of  which  from  the  cars,  which  are  my  cus- 
tomary workshop,  tens  of  thousands  of  articles,  paragraphs,  let- 
ters and  jjoslals  hav:  gone  forth  on  their  home-protection  i  rrands  ; 
out  of  whii'h  have  come  the  "  Docmneiits"  that  have  led  to 
founding  local  unions  from  X'ictoria  on  I'nget  vSound  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas  ;  to  .say  nothing  f  gospel  lemi)erance  speeches — for 
I  make  no  other — on  prohibition,  woman's  ballot,  ])Iiilantliroi)ic 
polities,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  My  ten-cejit  New  Testament,  car- 
ried in  almost  all  these  cam[Kiigns,  explains,  I  hope  and  pray, 
what  the  traveling  bag  is  for.  My  silver  cup  an<l  nu'dal  for  a 
prize  essay  are  described  on  page  fxj,  and  the  cameo  representing 
the  Minerva  of  the  Vatican  is  mentioned  above.  The  most  inter- 
esting relic  on  the  page  is  leather  Matlu  w's  medal,  given  by  hi.s 
own  hatid  to  Mrs.  Kate  Cro.ssley  McOowan,  of  Vouglial,  Irelaiul, 
when  she  wa:>  a  child,  and  bestowed  on  me  by  that  gifted 
Chri.stian  worker,  in  Chicago,  in  iSyS.  The  entire  i)age  give.s  to 
tlioughtful  mothers  many  a  text  on  that  curious,  iiopeful,  twofold 
Ihe'.ne,  Woman  and  Teiupcranee.  What  the  (lowers  are  I  have 
l)een  in:able  to  make  out,  so  1  submit  the  question  tt>  the  children 
as  a  botanical  conundrum. 
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FAMILY  IDIOMS. 

Every'  household  has  its  own  vernacular  and  it  would  be  & 
most  interesting  studj'  to  make  a  list  of  the  words  and  expres- 
sions that  are  peculiar  to  different  homes. 

The  study  of  family  idioms  is  often  more  curious  and  self- 
revelatory  than  that  of  national  idioms,  for  the  field  is  smaller 
and  the  generalization  not  so  difficult  to  make.  I  think  the 
philological  society  should  send  out  its  circular  for  a  list  of  family 
idioms,  as  the  psychological  society  has  sent  out  its  request  for 
a  list  of  family  spooks. 

Our  famih-  had  its  full  share  of  these  peculiar  phra.ses. 
When  we  would  become  somewhat  rampant  in  our  sense  of  self- 
sufficiency,  my  fatlKT  would  raise  his  heavy  eyebrows,  gaze 
upon  us  with  a  queer  grimace^  and  ask  in  his  significant,  sar- 
castic tones,  ' '  Who  dug  you  up  and  set  you  going  ?  ' '  When 
he  wished  to  express  the  ultimate  of  distrust  concerning  any 
individual  he  would  say,  "  I  would  not  set  him  with  the  dogs  of 
my  flock." 

Once  when  I  spoke  to  him  quite  flippantly,  he  remarked, 
"  Do  you  know  that  what  you  are  saying  is  simply  the  puling  of 
an  inanity  ?  "     I  did  not  proceed  with  my  observation. 

One  of  my  father's  most  frequent  phrases  was,  "  Have  you 
got  the  victory  in  you?"  also  this,  "If  it's  in  it's  in,  and  will 
come  out,  but  what's  wanting  can't  be  numbered." 

We  always  spoke  of  yeast  as  "emptin's."  We  children 
were  quite  apt  to  become  boisterous  in  our  fun  when  lessons  were 
over  in  the  evening  ;  my  father,  when  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
would  rap  on  th?  table  and  say,  "This  is  nothing  but  running 
emptin's,  you  young  ones  must  go  straight  to  bed." 

INVITATIONS. 

Anna  Gc^  Jon  says  thr.t  often  in  the  letters,  which  she  looks 
over  first,  giving  me  only  those  that  are  important  for  me  to  read, 
occur  such  words  as  these,  coupled  with,  perhaps,  a  thricc- 
epeated  invitation  to  speak  in  a  given  town  :  "  It  is  evident  she 
does  not  care  to  come  to  us,  for  we  have  asked  her  often."  It 
afflicts  me  that  my  fnends  should  write  in  this  way,  for  if  they 
knew  the  actual  situation  they  would  see  how  impossible  it  is 
for  me  to  go.    I  have  spent  ten  years  chiefly  upon  railroad  trains, 
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going  to  little  and  large  towns  alike,  but  now  when  my  dear 
mother  is  so  old  I  can  not  do  as  I  would  otherwise.  Besides, 
Anna  says  I  have  at  least  fifteen  thousand  invitations  already 
unaccepted.  Long  ago  I  should  have  made  the  trip  around  the 
world,  to  which  I  have  been  invited  many  times,  but  for  mother. 
Indeed,  I  tell  her  often  that  she  is  my  only  anchorage.  If  she 
were  gone  I  should  no  more  have  a  home  or  place  of  refuge  on 
the  planet  earth . 

NAMESAKES. 

May  I  say  to  all  my  namesakes,  boys  and  girls,  of  whom 
Anna  Gordon,  who  carefitlly  keeps  the  records,  says  she  has 
account  of  over  one  hundred,  that  if  I  do  not  send  them  each  a 
silver  cup  it  is  not  because  I  would  not  like  to  do  so,  ])ut  I  am 
sure  the  parents  who  do  me  an  honor  so  high  and  sacred  as  to 
name  their  children  for  me,  would  far  rather  any  money  I  may 
have  should  go  into  the  work  than  to  make  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  it.  My  New  Year  card  will  be  sent  them  regularly 
(unless  Uncle  vSam's  messengers  should  fail  me),  my  affectionate 
regard  will  follow  them,  and  if  I  can  ever  be  of  service  in 
their  future  lives  they  will  not  call  upon  me  in  vain.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  in  my  old  age  it  may  fall  to  my  lot  to  call  on  some  of 
them,  instead. 

ON  THE  DOI.L  QUESTION. 
{From  Babyhood,  October,  /8S8.) 

To  iae  Guardians  and  Inhabitants  of  Babyland: 

Can  I  come  in?  Or  will  the  dolls  roll  their  eyes,  shake 
their  heads,  and  whack  away  at  me  with  their  wax  hands  ?  I 
had  always  fondly  supposed  myself  a  loyal  friend  of  little  folks, 
but  now  I  am  held  up  as  a  warning,  and  bunied  in  effigy,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  with  dolls  to  light  the  fagots. 

Please  let  me  tell  you  how  it  came  about  that  I  was  thus 
grievously  misapprehended.  Having  been  asked  to  write  a  leaf- 
let on  the  assigned  topic,  "Dress  and  Vice,"  I  was  trying  to 
show  how  the  French  doll  may  unduly  foster  that  love  of  finery 
which  is  one  of  woman's  greatest  temptations.  Against  the 
simple,  modest,  "old-fashioned"  doll  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
word,  for  my  dear  old  doll  "  Anna  "  was  a  favorite  plaything  of 
my  childish  years.     But  I  did  not  guard  my  point  as  carefully  as 
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I  would  now,  after  the  terrible  hair-pulling  that  has  fallen  to  my 
lot,  or  as  I  will  in  future  editions  of  my  harmless  little  leaflet. 

Let  me,  then,  here  and  now,  declare  my  faith  more  definitely  : 
I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  vshould  be  trained  very  much  alike 
and  have  the  same  toys.  This  will  give  the  girls  abundant  out- 
door exercise,  fit  them  out  with  that  physical  equipoise  that  we 
call  health,  which  means  wholeness,  which  means  happiness.  It 
will  also  de/elop  their  obser\'ing  faculties,  now  so  much  less 
brought  out  than  those  of  boys.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  doll  is 
so  early  placed  in  the  girl's  arms  may  help  to  account  for  her 
dulled  curiosity,  her  greater  passivity,  her  inferior  enterprise, 
bravery  and  courage.  Perhaps  the  doll  may  help  to  shut  out  the 
world  of  wonder  and  surprise  in  which  she  was  meant  to  dwell. 
The  ever-present  doll  may  close  her  mind  to  studies  and  obser- 
vations which  would  develop  inventors  among  women.  I  have 
always  believed  the  lack  of  mechanical  inventions  as  the  fruit  of 
woman's  braii\  was  superinduced  by  a  false  training,  and  that 
possibly  doll-nurture  had  somewhat  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  be- 
cause my  own  early  years  were  spent  upon  a  farm,  I  have  thought 
that  live  dolls,  that  is,  pets,  were  nobler,  as  they  are  certainly 
far  more  frolicsome  and  responsive  companions  for  children  than 
the  wax  imitations  that  form  the  "regulation  pattern"  toy  of 
girls. 

The  excessive  altruism  of  women  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wrongs  to  men,  and  defrauds  men  of  a  thousand  opportunities 
for  forming  noble  character.  The  doll  may  have  much  to  do  with 
this  much-to-be-regretted  outcome.  I  repudiate  the  notion  that 
any  girl  of  normal  constitution  needs  a  doll  to  develop  or  to  cul- 
tivate a  mother-heart.  God  has  been  before  us  all  in  this,  and 
the  central  motive  power  of  every  woman's  heart  is  mother-love. 
It  has  a  thousand  ways  to  «how  itself,  and  makes  women,  not  a 
few,  take  the  part  of  foster-mother  to  thousands  of  human  beings 
that  are  worse  than  motherless. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  fatherly  instinct  is  less 
strong  in  boys  than  is  the  motherly  in  girls,  and  nothing  more 
beneficent  could  happen  to  men  or  to  the  world  than  that  the>- 
should  have  this  sacred,  home-conserving  instinct  more  strongly 
accentuated  in  heart  and  life.  If  either  is  to  play  chiefly  with 
dolls,  by  all  means  let  it  be  the  boy. 
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This  is  my  heresy  in  full,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
monstrous  or  in  any  wise  unreasonable.  Let  me,  then,  humbly 
commend  it  to  the  kind,  thoughtful,  and  charitable  attention  of 
all  who  share  the  sacred  cares  and  joys  of  baby  land — I  mean 
all  but  the  dolls. 

ERRORS. 

Typographical  errors  are  the  despair  of  pen-holders.  Here 
follow  a  few  of  those  from  which  I  have  suffered  : 

I  said  of  Joseph  Cook  that,  of  certain  evils  named,  he  was 
the  "uncompromising  foe";  the  types  re-christened  him  "  un- 
compromising yi?^'",-  of  a  lovely  white  ribbon  friend  who  had 
gone  to  the  Better  Country,  I  wrote,  ' "  Some  of  us  are  like  comets, 
but  she  was  a  steady  shining  star"  ;  the  types  said,  "  Some  of 
us  are  \\\ie.  camels'';  in  a  mild  quotation  I  wrote,  " 'Tis  only 
strength  makes  gentleness  sublhne  " ;  the  types  said,  "  'Tis  only 
strength  makes  gentlemen  divine '\-  again,  this  was  written, 
"The  souls  of  some  sit  on  the  ends  of  their  nerves"  ;  typo  de- 
clared that  the  "souls  of  some  sit  on  the  ends  of  \X\€\x fingers  "/  a 
friendly  journalist  in  Boston  declared  of  me  that  ^  was  "  a  be- 
liever in  Immortality  " ;  but  typo  echoed,  ''immorality''  \  and  so 
on  and  on  and  ihe  end  is  not  yet.  Be  it  understood  that, 
solid  as  they  .  the  types  refract  the  light  of  truth  and  often 
make  out  of  a  .  unoffending   human  creature  a  Specter  of  the 

Brocken. 

A  SPEI.LING  SCHOOL,. 

When  I  was  president  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  the  mania 
for  spelling-schools  was  at  its  height  and  we  arranged  for  one, 
working  it  up  with  great  care  and  tr>'ing  to  enlist  the  chief  men 
and  women  of  the  cit  •  •sixteen  on  a  side,  to  help  us  out  by  spell- 
ing up  or  down,  as  the  case  might  be.  Emorj'  Storrs,  the  brilliant 
lawyer  and  reformed  man  (for  so  he  was  at  that  time),  consented 
to  act  as  pedagogue,  and  did  his  best  to  enlist  distinguished 
friends.  He  showed  me  several  answers,  or,  rather,  declinations, 
that  piled  in  upon  him.  I  remember,  in  particular,  one  from 
Robert  CoUyer,  who  took  an  entire  sheet  of  foolscap  •  «d  wrote  at 
the  top  "  Dear  E.";  in  the  middle,  "  It  can  not  be,"  and  at  the 
bottom,  "  R.  C." 

But  we  had  a  fair  showing,  in  spite  of  all.  My  genial  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  agreed  to  be  the  head  one  of  the 
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boys'  side,  and  I  took  that  place  on  the  girls',  and  my  coadju- 
tors and  myself  appeared  with  hair  braided  down  the  back,  and 
wearing  old-fashioned,  high,  white  aprons.  Kniory  Storrs  had 
an  unconscionably  tall  collar,  swallow-tail  coat,  and  a  ferule  at 
least  six  feet  long.  He  was  also  fitted  out  with  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  big  dictionary-.  Clark  .Street  Church  was  packed,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece,  a  ticket  after  the  following  pattern  having  been 
very  generally  sold  beforehand  : 

"Awl  I'Ur  Tempurunce. 

Speijn'  vSkui^e. 

Fust  Mktiiuddis' 

KORNER  Klark  &  Washuntun  Streats. 

8T  Aperilk,  Thors  Day.  " 

25 Sents. 

"Come,  Henry,  stand  straight  and  toe  the  line,"  were  the 
pedagogue's*  instructions  to  the  tall  and  somewhat  attenuated 
Doctor.  "  Frances,  no  giggling,  attend  .strictly  to  business,"  and 
he  rapped  the  ferule  with  vigor  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  the  most 
threatening  manner.  After  various  other  preliminaries,  he  began, 
"  Henrv',  spell  abscess,"  and  Henry  was  left  to  spell  it  without 
the  preliminary  ^  of  the  three  that  adorn  its  physiognomj'.  For 
tunately  jirofiting  by  his  mi.stake,  I  got  in  the  s  and  brought 
down  the  house,  while  Henry  sank  back  discomfited  at  the  very 
first  attack.  ' '  Aspergeoire  ' '  was  the  word  that  came  to  my  friend, 
Kate  Jack.son,  who  sacrificed  herself  to  the  cause  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Storrs  was  not  an  adept  at  pronouncing  French,  and 
Miss  Jackson,  who  was,  attacked  him  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  a  le.sson  then  and  there  on  the  correct  method.  An  appeal 
Wa.-5  taken  to  the  house,  wdiich  voted  that  all  those  who  had  lost 
their  places  through  his  bad  pronounciation  should  be  allowed 
once  more  to  return  to  the  attack.  And  so  the  ftni  went  on 
until  a  savage  word  that  I  have  forgotten,  "downed"  us  all 
at  last. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  do  well  as  temperance  people 
to  utilize  more  than  we  have  yet  done,  tLe  love  of  amusement  that 
is  in  young  people,  and  put  money  in  the  purse  of  the  reform  by 
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bidding  for  the  presence  of  the  amusement-loving  public  in  the 
villages  and  towns  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Our  new 
departffi;nt  of  entertainments  will,  I  believe,  do  much  to  supply 
in  a  perfectly'  legitimate  way  the  natural  demands  that  young 
people  make  upon  the  ingenuity  of  their  elders  in  this  regard. 


METHODS   OF   COMPOSITION. 

Everybody's  method  of  composing  is  his  own.  For  myself 
there  is  much  to  be  done  on  such  occasions  in  the  way  of  mental 
preliminary,  and  a  great  deal  to  clear  my  mind  of;  it  is  like  a  pail 
of  water  that  has  just  been  drawn  from  a  spring  and  it  must 
settle.  Or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  figure,  which  I  have  quoted  a 
hundred  times,  I  am  like  a  hen  that  is  about  to  settle  herself  for 
a  three  weeks'  incubation.  She  goes  fluttering  about  with  every 
feather  porcupine-fashion,  scratches  the  ground,  gets  sort  of  cross 
and  blusters  this  way  and  that ;  finally,  with  great  care,  she 
settles  herself,  but  even  then  her  bill  is  at  work,  pulling  a  straw 
here  and  throwing  one  out  of  the  nest  there,  until  she  gets  it  just 
to  her  mind,  and  then  she  begins  to  do  some  execution,  and  she 
keeps  at  it  until  the  end  she  has  in  view  is  reached.  But  you 
must  let  the  hen  have  her  own  way,  or  she  will  never  set  at  all 
and  you  will  never  get  your  chickens, 

I  would  like  exceedingly  to  know  if  other  people  who  write, 
perhaps  not  more,  but  better,  have  similar  experiences.  Indeed,  I 
think  an  interchange  of  the  internal  methods  and  operations  of 
"  composing  minds  "  would  be  a  study  of  great  interest. 

In  preparing  for  the  National  Convention,  I  begin  for  the  next 
year  before  leaving  the  platform  of  this  year.  I  have  memo- 
randum-books and  papers  and  scraps  on  which  are  jotted  notes  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  arrangements,  so  that  they  may  be  avoided 
the  next  time,  and  bright  points  suggested  to  me  by  ingenious 
women,  or  read  about  in  temperance  papers  or  women's  mis- 
sionary or  suffrage  papers,  for  I  wish  our  convention  to  be 
made  up  of  every  creature's  best.  All  these  items  are  kept  in  a 
series  of  pigeon-holes,  labeled  with  the  date  of  the  year  to  come, 
and  later  they  are  taken  out,  classified  in  books,  and  acted  upon 
so  far  as  possible. 

The  manner  of  preparing  my  annual  address  is  analogous  to 
that  already  described.     Whenever  any   topic  occurs  to  me,  a 
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memorandum  is  made,  and  when  I  am  writing  the  address,  these 
are  taken  up  and  classified  in  the  best  order  that  I  can  contrive, 
though  of  late  years  the  address  has  been  written  in  from  four 
to  seven  days,  and  with  so  many  other  cares  dragging  my 
thoughts  away  on  every  side,  that  I  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
judged  most  widely  by  that  to  which  I  pay  the  least  attention, 
for  the  special  occupation  of  my  mind  is  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  itself,  with  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Woman's 
National  Council,  Plans  for  the  advancement  of  all  these  art- 
with  me  when  I  wake.  I  can  not  truthfully  say  when  I  sleep, 
also,  for  I  am,  as  a  rule,  a  dreamless  sleeper,  but  often  in  the 
moniing  so  many  thoughts  come  to  me  before  rising  that  I  have 
the  room  i)eopled  with  mnemonic  figures  lest  I  should  fail  to 
recall  the  good-fairy  plans  that  seem  to  have  been  given  me  in 
my  sleep. 

REQUESTS. 

A  sadder  feature,  even,  than  the  loss  of  what  one  might 
imagine  himself  capable  of  achieving  for  humanity  if  unhindered, 
is  the  revelation  of  humanity's  weakness  and  distress,  of  its  help- 
less outreaching  to  grasp  in  the  darkness  a  human  hand  almost  as 
helpless  as  its  own,  when,  if  it  would  but  take  a  firm  grip  upon 
the  Hand  that  holds  the  world,  it  would  swing  itself  forward  into 
the  tides  of  power. 

If  I  could  epitomize  here  the  letters  asking  for  a  position  as 
private  secretary,  ofhce  secretary,  stenographer,  type-writer, 
housekeeper  at  Rest  Cottage,  care-taker  of  my  dear  mother,  not 
to  mention  the  suggestions  that  new  departments  be  formed  in 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  the  requests  that  we  enlarge  the  force 
of  the  W.  T.  P.  A.,  or  send  out  new  organizers  and  speakers  in 
the  World's  or  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  or  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Council,  the  list  would  reveal  the  mighty  unrest  of  women's 
hearts,  and  such  a  striving  earnestly  for  the  best  gifts  as  would 
make  gainsay ers  laugh  and  good  hearts  cry. 

Why  any  one  should  think  that  a  temperance  worker  with- 
out fortune  is  a  proper  person  to  apply  to  in  case  of  need,  will 
evermore  remain  to  me  a  mystery'.  But  strange  to  tell  I  have, 
among  the  constant  applications  extending  over  fifteen  years,  the 
following  thai  I  recall  as  specimens  : 

A  woman  traveled  from  Puget  Sound  to  Evanston,  telling  me 
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that  she  felt  called  to  take  tip  the  work  of  temperance  and  came 
to  oflFer  herself  to  me.  She  had  no  credentials  that  were  sufficient 
to  identify  her,  no  fitness  for  the  work  that  I  could  see,  and  when 
I  gently  remonstrated  with  her,  she  took  such  an  "excess  of 
nerves,"  as  the  French  say,  as  was  harrowing  to  behold,  crying 
so  loudly  at  the  boarding-house  in  which  I  placed  her,  and  where 
I  i^aid  her  expenses  for  some  time,  that  the  people  thought  she 
was  likely  to  do  herself  harm. 

A  merchant  in  good  standing,  and  a  bright  man,  desired  me 
to  prevent  his  wife  from  securing  a  divorce. 

A  young  minister  was  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  I 
alone,  of  all  people  on  this  continent,  would  direct  him  to  the 
right  woman  as  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 

A  miner  in  Idaho,  who  confessed  himself  to  have  been  one 
of  the  worst  of  men,  but  was  now  thoroughly  reformed,  and  sent 
references  to  people  altogether  creditable,  wanted  me  to  forward 
to  him  from  our  Chicago  Anchorage  Home  for  degraded  women, 
one  who  had  reformed,  whom  he  promised  to  marry  and  be  faithful 
to,  saying,  with  a  .sense  of  justice  too  infrequent,  that  he  was  well 
aware  she  was  the  only  sort  of  person  fit  for  hira. 

A  woman  desired  me  to  send  her  a  hired  girl  away  ouTOo 
1  Colorado, 

Another  asked  me  to  secure  for  her  a  patent  on  a  new  style 
I  of  rolling-pin. 

A  man  wished  me'  to  arrange  for  the  manufacture  of  his  new 
[carpet-sweeper,  and  would  give  me  half  the  proceeds. 

A  woman  said  if  I  would  get  her  husband  the  appointment 
I  to  be  postmaster  in  their  village,  she  would  pay  me  twenty-five 
I  dollars. 

A  woman  whose  daughter  had  evinced  elocutionary  talent, 
Isaid  if  I  would  write  her  a  speech,  she  could  quite  likely  support 
|the  family  by  rehearsing  it  in  California. 

A  young  man  wished  me  to  write  his  part  in  a  debate,  that 
|was  to  occur  in  a  certain  college,  on  the  Prohibition  question. 

Another  wrote:  "You  wod  doe  us  a  grate  favor  if  you 
|Cculd  Send  us  a  mishineary  to  this  Place." 

One  who  "was  born  a  prohibitionist,"  after  detailing  her 
husband's  financial  losses,  asked  if  "  I  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
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present  her  with  a  dolman  or  some  other  wrap,  and  a  dress  that 
would  be  nice  enough  to  go  into  company  of  any  kind." 

Another  good  friend — a  perfect  stranger — who  was  in  debt, 
inclosed  two  bills  in  the  letter,  and  asked  me  to  pray  over  them, 
and  then  pay  them. 

Another  was  sure  I  would  gladly  aid  in  the  circulation  of  a 
book  she  had  written  concerning  myself. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  placed  in  my  hands  at  one  of  our  National  Conventions : 

To  you  Who  Comes  With  Hearts  So  Brave 
Mounted  the  Staye  like  tidel  waves 
Like  u  Statue  to  Hehold 
White  as  marbel  Pure  as  Gold 

With  Words  of  truth  From  throbiug  Heart 
Your  Miscls  like  a  piercing  dart 
Turned  the  key  of  Pandors  Box 
And  threw  the  Rubish  ore  your  Flock 


Revealed  to  light  the  dark  conclave 
And  »Sent  them  out  like  tidal  waves 
Of  Polyticks  and  Royal  Kings 
O  My  What  Joy  to  Hearts  it  Brings 


But  not  with  you  By  Power  of  might 
But  your  the  Sword  of  truth  and  Right 
you  Shield  is  I'\iith  Sword  is  prair 
On  this  platform  you  need  not  feare 

For  He  Who  claved  the  Red  Sea 
Will  Stand  For  you  and  liberty 
Will  carry  you  ore  to  cannens  land 
And  then  will  Shout  a  Happy  Band 


A  HELPFUI,  BOOK. 

No  single  book  has  helped  me  more  in  these  last  years  ttian 
the  little  French  treatise  translated  by  Hannah  Whitall  Smith, 
entitled,  "  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God."  Brother  Lawrence, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  did  the  cooking  for  his  monastery,  is  the 
hero  of  the  narrative  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  well- 
intentioned  person  to  read  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  once  j 
a  month  throughout  a  single  year  without  being  lifted  above  the  j 
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mists  and  vapors  of  his  evcry-day  environment  into  the  sweet, 
clear  air  of  that  spiritual  world  which  is  always  with  us  if  we 
only  knew  it,  and  in  which  we  may  i)erpetually  dwell  if  we  only 
try,  or  rather,  if  without  trying  we  just  accept  its  presence  and  its 
hallowed  communion. 

*** 
In  all  the  harvest  there  was  nothing  sweeter  to  us  than 
the  sense  of  independence  and  security  thot  came  frcmi  feel- 
ing that  the  old  farm  could  supply  our  wants  ;  could  garner  up  for 
us  and  all  the  hundreds  of  four-footed  and  two-winged  creatures 
that  were  our  fellow-beings  and  our  friends,  enough  to  keep  us 
safe  and  sound  in  all  the  winter's  cold.  /We  liked  to  watch  our 
mother's  \yonderfid  butter,  that  smelt  hmj  clover  blooms.  We 
rejoiced  in  her  pickles  and  preserves,  h(^^ild  plums,  and  "rare 
ripe  "  peaches,  and  it  seemed  to  us  tha^J^eople  who  buy  every- 
thing at  the  store,  live  at  a  poor  dying  rjlte,  an/K  take  everj'thing 
econd-hand — finding  life  a  sort  o^hashybf  thj^;^  left  over. 

Happy  this  har\'e.st  home  of  tile  honei|Pianded  farmer,  who 
knows  and  loves  the  good  ci  aturesrof  Goa  too  well  to  turn  into 
crazy, drinks  what  a  bounHt|^ll  Creapf  luis  given>4jim,fdr  food. 
As  "Old  Rye"^     "  ^ 
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What  mind  I  have  is  intuitional.     The  processes  of  calcula 
tion  are  altogether  foreign  to  me,  and  old  school-mates  will  tes- 
tify without  dissent  that  while  I  stood  at  the  head  of  my  classes 
in  all  other  things,  I  hobbled  along  with  a  crutch  in    "  higher 
algebra."     It  consoled  me  not  a  little  to  read  in  some  of  General 
Grant's  biographies,  that  when  officers  galloped  up  to  him  in 
battle  bringing  bad  news  and  asking  his  conunands,   he  never 
commented  on  the  disaster,  consulted  nobody,  but  as  swiftly  as 
the  words  could  be  uttered,  told  just   what   he   wanted   d(Mie. 
This  trait  that  he  showed  as  a  great  chieftain  I  have  had  al\va\  > 
on  my  own  small  field,  that  is,  I  have  never  been  discourat;e(! 
but  ready  on  the  instant  with  my  decision,  and  rejoicing  in  notli 
ing  so  much  as  the  taking  of  initiatives.     Such  facilities  as  I 
have  are  always  on  hand.     What  I  do   must  be  done  quickly. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  possession  of  this  very  quality  that  by  the  law 
oPbpposites  renders  a  reflective  life,  the  otium  aim  dignUatc  >.A 
which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  tasted  since  we  left  the  farm, 
supremely  attractive  to  me  in  contemplation. 

To  my  tnought,  conversation  is  the  filling  and  soul  of  social 
life,  the  culmination  of  the  spirit's  possible  power,  the  giving  of  j 
a  life-time  in  an  hour,  though  its  form  and  method  certainly  have 
changed  in  this  electric  age  when  the  phonograph  has  come  into  | 
being.     I  half  suspect  that  there  will  be  a  strike  in  the  physical 
manufactory  one  of  these  days  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  will  refuse 
to  do  'heir  duty,  the  tongue  will  make  believe  paralytic,  and  the 
lips  will  join  the  rebellion.     But  there  's  this  good  fortune  about  j 
it,  people  will  be  more  careful  how  the}'-  talk  when  the  electric 
waves  are  secret  as  well  as  open  message-bearers,  when  the  con- 
cealed  phonograph   may   be   acting   as   reporter    in   any   place! 
they  enter.     Science  will  make  us  all  behave  and  put  us  under  ] 
bonds  to  keep  th*^  peace.     Its  outcome  always  is  the  bettenncnt  { 
of  mortals. 

My  nature  is  to  the  last  degree   impressionable,   without! 


En  Rapport. 
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strong  personal  antipathies,  and  though  ready  with  some  remark 
for  any  one  into  who?  company  I  happen  to  be  thrown,  nothing 
short  of  a  cqpigenial  atmosphere  can  ' '  bring  me  out. ' '  A  human 
being,  like  a  cathedral  organ,  has  many  pipes  and  stops  and  banks 
of  keys  ;  the  sort  of  music  that  you  get  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  player  that  you  are.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  never  wrote  a 
subtler  thing  than  that  he  likes  people  not  so  much  for  what  they 
say,  as  for  what  they  make  him  say  !  Judged  by  this  standard,  I 
do  not  believe  that  .six  persons  have  ever  heard  me  talk,  and  not 
more  than  three  ever  in  private  converse  heard  my  vox  kuviana, 
simply  because  they  were  not  skilled  musicians.  There  is  no 
egotism  in  this  statement,  it  is  so  universal.  All  of  us  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  meet  a  few  persons  who  made  us  blossom  out.  We 
did  n't  dream  ourselves  half  so  great,  .so  noble,  so  lovable  us  they 
proved  us  to  ourselves  to  be.  "Is  it  possible  I  can  talk  like 
that?"  I  have  said  to  myself  in  .such  companionship.  The  in- 
toxication of  it  is  the  .soul's  true  wine.  There  are  a  few  fortunate 
and  elect  spirits  who  have  expanded  und.»r  such  sunny  skies  into 
flowers  whose  fragrance  was  the  rarest  fame, — perhaps  all  might ; 
in  .some  world  let  us  hope  all  will !  For  my.self,  I  know  .so  little 
of  it,  that  only  as  a  foretaste  of  heaven's  companionships  do  I 
think  of  such  beatitude  at  all.  "ft 

I  shall  never  forget  how  like  a  flash  it  came  to  me  one 
winter  day,  when  I  was  preceptress  of  Gene.see  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1866,  as  I  was  seated  in  my  large, 
pleasant  sitting-room,  with  as  many  of  mj'  pupils  gathered  around 
me,  chiefly  sitting  on  the  floor,  as  the  room  could  possibly  accom- 
modate, and  while  we  were  planning  something  good,  I  do  not 
recall  what,  in  which  we  were  all  greotly  interested,  that  just 
what  was  happening  then  in  the  waj^  of  aroused  enthusiasm, 
unified  purpose,  and  magnificent  esprit  de  corps  might  just  as 
well  happen  on  a  scale  involving  thousands  instead  of  scores. 

I  did  not  then  determine  that  it  should,  but  only  with  swift 
intuition  and  sudden  pain  felt  that  I  might  have  tilled  a  larger 
place.  I  have  been  called  ambitious,  and  so  I  am,  if  to  have  had 
from  childhood  the  sense  of  being  born  to  a  fate  is  an  element  of 
ambition.  For  I  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  aspire,  and  not  to 
believe  myself  capable  of  heroism.  I  always  wanted  to  react  upon 
the  world  about  me  to  my  utmost  ounce  of  power  ;  to  be  w  dely 
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known,  loved  and  believed  in — the  more  widely  the  better. 
Every  life  has  its  master  passion  ;  this  has  been  mine.  Very 
few  things  waken  my  contempt,  but  this  covplet  in  the  hymn 
book  did: 

"  Make  ms  little  and  unknown, 
Loved  and  prized  by  God  alone.  " 


Its  supreme  absurdity  angered  rather  than  amused  me,  for 
who  could  be  ' '  loved  and  prized ' '  by  the  Great  Spirit  and 
yet  despised  by  the  lesser  spirits  made  in  His  image?  Who 
could  deliberately  desire  to  be  "  little  and  unknown  " — of  small 
value  and  narrow  circle  in  a  world  so  hungry  for  help  ar.d 
strength  and  uplift — yet  be  "loved  and  prized"  by  God?  No,  I 
wanted  to  be  now  and  in  all  worlds,  my  very  utmost.  I  fully 
purposed  to  be  one  whom  multitudes  would  love,  lean  on,  and 
bless.  Lying  on  the  prairie  grass  and  lifting  my  hands  toward 
the  sweet  sky  I  used  to  say  in  my  inmost  spirit,  ' '  What  is  it — 
what  is  it  that  I  am  to  be,  O  God  ?  "  I  did  not  wish  to  climb  by 
others'  overthrow  and  I  laid  no  schemes  to  undermine  them,  but 
I  meant  that  the  evolution  of  my  own  powers  should  do  for  me  all 
that  it  would.  But  a  woman,  and  most  of  all  a  woman  shy  and 
serfKtive,  could  not  determine  on  a  "career "  except  as  a  writer 
of  books,  when  I  was  young,  and  I  was  too  impatient  of  tlu 
utter  dependence  that  results  from  having  no  money  of  one's  own 
to  take  that  doubtful  path,  though  it  had  supreme  attractions  for 
me  in  my  loftiest  hours.  During  the  war  I  begged  my  dear 
father  to  let  me  offer  my  ser\4ces  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  but 
he  scouted  the  idea  for  "a  girl  just  out  of  school."  I  then 
pleaded  with  him  to  let  me  go  and  teach  the  freedmen,  but  he 
was  more  careful  of  his  daughters  than  any  other  father  I  ever 
knew,  and  shook  his  head  saying,  ' '  Stay  at  home — that  is  j'our 
natura.  and  proper  place  until  you  have  a  home  of  your  own  ;  I 
am  able  to  take  care  of  you.  ' ' 

My  mother  would  have  let  me  do  any  good  thing  that  I  liked ; 
it  was  her  method  always  to  encourage  our  self-activity  along  the 
line  of  strongest  impulse,  only  that  impulse  must  be  beneficent. 
But  she,  too,  liked  us  to  be  at  home  and  would  not  antagonize 
"the  head  of  the  family  "  in  this  respect. 

If  to  have  some  i.    ate  sense  of  a  confidential  relationship 
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with  humanity  at  large,  so  that  it  was  always  pleasant  to  be 
known  and  recognized,  is  to  be  ambitious,  then  I  plead  guilty,  for 
I  never  lil^d  to  be  impersonal,  and  chose  a  nom  de  plume  for  a 
few  earlier  jounialistic  ventiires  only;  then  not  because  I  did  n't 
like  the  dear  public,  but  because  I  did  n't  like  my  own  dear 
family  to  know  what  I  was  doing.  Somehow  I  always  felt  that 
"  faith  in  folks  "  of  which  I  speak  so  often,  and  \^nted  them  to 
know  about  me  as  I  about  them.  T  believed  we  were  all  made  of 
one  blood  and  there  was  no  need  of  this  ado  about  ' '  impersonal- 
ity." To  my  notion,  personality  was  the  grandest  production  of 
the  ages  ;  it  came  into  fuller  perspective  by  reaction  on  the  world 
of  matter  and  of  spirit  according  to  one's  power ;  let  it  carry  us 
as  far  as  we  would.  Besides,  I  felt  that  a  woman  owed  it  to  all 
other  women  to  live  as  bravely,  as  helpfully,  and  as  grandly  as 
she  could,  and  to  let  the  world  know  it,  for  so  many  other  women 
would  thus  ^ain  a  vantage-ground,  and  I  used  to  sing  with  this 
thought,  sometimes,  the  hymn  beginning  : 

'•  A  cloud  of  witnesses  around 

Hold  thee  in  full  survey, 
Forget  the  steps  already  trod 

And  onward  urge  thy  way." 

I  once  heard  the  Jubilee  singers  render  an  old  plantation 
melody  with  this  refrain  : 

•'  May  the  Lord  He  will  be  glad  of  me,  ^ 

May  the  Lord  He  will  be  glad  of  me, 
May  the  Lord  He  will  be  glad  of  me, 
In  the  heaven  He'll  rejoice." 

The  words  and  music  touched  a  chord  very  far  down  in  my 
heart  and  I  have  hummed  the  strange  old  snatch  of  pathos  to  my- 
self times  without  number  at  twilight  on  the  cars,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  with  book  and  pen. 

If  it  be  ambitious  to  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  any  under- 
taking, to  that  I  must  plead  guilty.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,  and  this  may  help  explain  it,  but  I  frankly  own  that 
no  position  I  have  ever  attained  gave  me  a  single  perturbed  or 
wakeful  thought,  nor  could  any  that  I  would  accept.  No  one 
could  induce  me  to  become  a  professor  of  mathematics  or  of 
domestic  economy,  but  outside  these  and  what  they  imply,  I  can 
think  of  no  helpful  calling  that  I  would  not  undertake,  and  there 
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is  none  that  would  render  me  anxious.  But  with  all  this  hardi- 
hood I  have  not  sought  advancement.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  ex- 
cept when  at  twenty  years  old  I  secretly  applied  for  a  district  school, 
and  two  years  later  for  the  public  school  in  my  own  village,  the 
positions  that  I  have  held  have  alllrought  me,  and  as  for  writing 
such  poor  books  as  I  do,  it  is  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  have 
been  ground  out — all  save  Mary's  "  Nineteen  Beautiful  Years." 
If  I  had  been  a  man  the  pulpit  and  politics  would  have  been  my 
field  in  case  I  was  early  driven  from  the  Eden  of  literature  by  the 
desire  for  financial  independence.  But  a  woman  who  did  n't  pur- 
pose "  to  make  a  spectacle  of  herself"  had  to  walk  softly  in  the 
years  when  I  suddenly  emerged  from  nature's  boundless  hospi- 
tality, into  custom's  pinched  arena,  away  back  in  '57. 

Not  to  be  jealous  of  others  who  come  at  rattling  pace  along 
the  track,  speeding  onward  neck  and  neck,  or  else  distancing 
one's  self  altogether,  is  a  difficult  grace.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
attained  it,  but  am  grateful  that  its  outward  expression  has  not 
yet  aroused  my  self-contempt,  and  I  will  own  that,  so  far  as  I 
recall,  I  have  never  seen  myself  outdone  without  making  myself 
secretly  say  to  God,  "  I  thank  thee  for  this  other  one's  beautiful 
gifts  ;  may  they  grow  and  abundantly  flourish  ;"  and  (if  it  were  a 
speaker  who  left  me  behind,  and  especially  a  woman  speaker)  I 
have  also  prayed,  "  May  she  have  more  power  this  time  than  she 
has  ever  had  before." 

Still,  with  it  all,  I  have  odious  little  "inwardnesses "  of  di.s- 
comfort  when  distanced,  as  one  must  be  so  often,  and  my  only 
consolation  at  such  times,  is  that  I  loathe  these  selfish  symptoms 
and  have  in  their  presence  the  instinct  of  prayer. 

People  little  know  the  good  or  hann  they  do  us  by  a  word. 

Edward  Eggleston  once  lived  in  Evanston,  was  superin- 
tendent of  our  Sunday-school  and  a  brother  to  us  all.  After  he 
becatne  famous  he  once  said  to  me,  "I  do  not  believe  there  is 
another  young  woman  in  America  of  your  ability,  who  is  content 
to  move  about  in  the  small  circle  of  a  girl's  .school."  And  when 
I  visited  his  family  in  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn,  he  .said,  when  I 
apologized  for  some  remark,  "  My  child,  don't  make  your  man- 
ners to  me — you're  never  impolite;  in  fact,  you  could  n't  do  a  rude 
thing y  The  happy  tears  .sprang  from  their  out-of-sight  fount- 
ains ;   I   ordered   them  back  and  he  never  saw  them.     Great, 
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generous  soul,  but  what  words  may  measure  the  encouragement 
to  me  to  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  one  like  him  !  So 
when  I  saw  Whittier  and  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  thy  work  ;  thee 
is  becoming  a  quite  conspicMous  figure  yonder  on  thy  prairies," 
I  was  more  than  ever  detennined  that  I  would  be  one.  The 
letters  of  Bishop  Simpson,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Klizabeth  Stunrt 
Phelps,  Gilbert  Haven,  and  a  score  besides  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  our  time,  how  can  I  do  them  justice  for  the  spur  that 
they  have  been  to  my  ambition  ?  The  dictionary'  tells  us  that  this 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  '' ambitio"  a  going  around, — especi- * 
ally  of  candidates  for  office  in  Rome,  to  solicit  votes.  As  my 
.self-respect  has  always  protected  me  from  this,  I  conclude  that 
what  I  have  is  aspiration  ;  /.  r.,  "  ardent  desire  "  for  the  achieve- 
ments herein  confessed  as  having  been  "the  top  of  life"  to  me. 

A  friend,  greatly  revered,  .said  to  me  in  my  youth:  "Do 
things  because  they  are  in  themselves  pure,  lovely  and  harmo- 
nious, without  regard  to  whether  anybody  knows  that  you  do 
them  or  not. " 

But  ever}'  nature  has  its  limitation,  and  mine  was  here  pre- 
cisely :  I  wanted  some  one  el.se  to  know  ! 

"  How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude  ; 
Yet  grant  nie  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  ' Solitude  is  sweet ! '" 

Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  I  had  to  care  about  that  other  one, 
about  his  k'ncwing,  too,  and  take  the  consequences.  1  hat  same 
friend  said  to  me  in  my  youth,  "  Be  true  to  yoi«-  ideals,  hold  fast 
to  them,  what  e'er  betide."  And  .so  I  have:  but  to  be  widely 
known,  widely  helpful  and  beloved,  7vas  my  ideal.  That  same 
friend  said,  "  You  are  nothing  if  not  frank,"  and  used  the  words, 
1  thought,  reproachfully,  But  I  was  "  Frank,"  how  could  I  help 
it?  and,  having  the  faults  of  my  qualities,  hnve  had  to  pay  their 
penalty.  A  sweet  white  ribbon  woman  once  said  to  me  as  simply 
as  a  child  :  *'  I  would  like  a  window  in  my  heart  that  all  might 
.see  my  love  for  them  ;  there  is  nothing  that  I  wi.sh  to  hide." 

Often  have  I  wi.shed  I  could  afford  to  be  equally  transparent — 
perhaps  in  heaven  I  sliall  be  .so.  But  this  consoles  nic- :  if  all 
could  .see  the  keen  regrets,  the  .self-contempt,  the  wistful  purpo.se, 
the  ever  new  outreaching  toward  a  higher  life  ;  if  all  could  know 
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the  instant  praj-er,  "God  pity,  God  forgive!  such  sight  and 
knowledge  would  go  far  to  prove  the  selfishness  a  distemper,  cer- 
tain to  be  healed  some  day.  Long,  long  ago,  a  friend  gave  me  a 
pretty  journal  with  morocco  cover,  j^nd  wrote  on  the  first  page 
these  words : 

' '  Dear  F.  :  Record  here  your  inner  life  as  freely  as  you  think 
it,  as  carefully  as  ypu  speak  it,  as  genially  as  you  live  it  and  as 
bravely  as  you  meet  it  day  by  day. ' ' 

I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  this  chapter,  chiefly  written  at  my 
own  expense. 

By  nature  I  am  progressive  in  my  thought.  As  Paul  said  of 
himself,  "  I  was  free  born.  "  For  a  great  sum  do  they  purchase 
this  freedom  who  have  it  not  by  heritage.  A  life  of  patient  study 
and  research,  with  steadfast  effort  to  hold  the  soul  open  to 
"skyey  influence"  will  hardly  send  one  along  the  adventurous 
path  of  progress  if  he  was  not  born  with  a  soul  hospitable  towprd 
new  ideas.  Being  a  woman,  I  have  grown,  inside  the  shell  of  such 
environment,  all  that  one  of  my  sensitive  nature  could,  toward 
God's  plan  for  our  souls — so  different  from  that  of  man.  Under  the 
mould  of  conser\'ative  action  I  have  been  most  radical  in  thought. 
Christianity  has  held  me  as  the  firm  bridle  steadies  the  champing 
steed.  Early  embracing  my  father's  and  mother's  faith,  it  has 
mellowed  my  nature  and  made  me  ' '  true  to  the  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home.  "  But  I  do  not  recall  the  time  when  my 
inmost  spirit  did  not  perceive  the  injustice  done  to  woman  ;  did 
not  revolt  against  the  purely  artificial  limitations  which  hedge 
her  from  free  and  full  participation  in  every  avocation  and  pro- 
fession to  which  her  gifts  incline  her,  and  when  I  did  not  appre- 
ciate to  some  extent  the  state's  irreparable  loss  in  losing  from  halls 
of  legislation  and  courts  of  justice  the  woman's  judgment  and  the 
mother's  heart.  The  first  sharp  and  painful  consciousness  of 
humiliation  that  came  to  me  was  from  the  English-bred  boy  who, 
when  I  was  a  girl  of  four  or  five  years,  called  me  a  ' '  Tom-boy  ' ' 
and  dared  me  to  play  with  my  brother — the  two  being  together  in 
our  door-j^ard.  Angered  by  his  interference,  and  encouraged  by 
my  brother's  more  tolerant  spirit,  I  declared  I  would  play  and  no- 
body should  hinder  me,  whereupon  the  English  boy  held  up  his 
broad-bladed  pocket-knife,  in  striking  at  which  I  received  a 
wound,  the  scar  of  which  is  with   me  to  this  day.     My  cries 
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brought  mother  to  the  rescue,  who  chased  the  foreign  invader 
from  our  soil  and,  instead  of  telling  me  that  little  girls  must 
"  stay  in  the  house,  "  declared  that  I  should  play  just  where  and 
when  I  liked  and  no  bad  boy  should  interfere  with  me.  The 
next  hard  lesson — and  well-nigh  unenAirable — ^was  when  I  was 
required  to  wear  my  hair  long  and  wadded  on  my  cerebellum, 
instead  of  .short,  evenl}'  distributed,  and  leaving  every  motion  of 
the  head  easy  and  free.  But  my  cup  was  more  than  full,  and 
brimmed  over  in  bitterest  tears  when  the  light,  unimpeded  gait 
and  easy  spring  over  fences  and  up  into  trees  was  forever  debarred 
by  the  entanglements  of  numberless  white  skirts  and  a  long  dress. 
At  this  I  felt  a  sense  of  personal  rights  invaded,  and  freedom 
outraged,  such  as  no  language  may  express,  and  a  contempt  for 
' '  vSociety  ' '  and  its  false  standards  from  which  I  have  never 
recovered.  But  I  quietly  accepted  the  inevitable  ;  "conformed  " 
down  to  the  smallest  particular  in  wardrobe,  conduct  and  general 
surroundings,  confident  that  I  could  thus  more  completely  work 
out  my  destiny  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perv-erse  generation, 
having  always  for  my  motto,  "To r^-form  one  must  first  one's  self 
<:<?wform."  . 

Dedicating  my  life  to  the  uplift  of  humanity,  I  entered 
the  lists  at  the  first  open  place  I  found  and  have  fought  on  as 
best  I  could,  not  blaming  anyone  as  having  of  set  purpose  caused 
the  conditions,  which  I  so  entirely  reprobate,  in  the  customs  that 
immeasurably  hamper  and  handicap  the  development  of  women, 
but  thoroughly  convinced  that  these  conditions  are  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  Age  of  Force,  so  long  in  its  duration,  but  certain 
to  be  slowly  followed  by  the  age  of  .spiritual  power  when  the 
gentler  sex  shall  take  its  rightful  place  in  humanity's  great 
family. 

Holding  these  opinions  I  have  the  purpose  to  help  forward 
progressive  movements  even  in  my  latest  hours,  and  hence  here- 
by decree  that  the  earthly  mantle  which  I  shall  drop  erelong, 
when  my  real  self  passes  onward  into  the  world  unseen,  shall  be 
swiftly  enfolded  in  flames  and  rendered  powerless  harmfully  to 
aflFect  the  health  of  the  living.  Let  no  friend  of  mine  say  aught 
to  prevent  the  cremation  of  my  cast-off  body.  The  fact  that  the 
popular  mind  has  not  come  to  this  decision  renders  it  all  the 
more  my  duty,  who  have  seen  the  light,  to  stand  for  it  in  death 
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Unto  this  Last:' 


as  I  have  sincerely  meant  in  life,  to  stand  by  the  great  cause  of 
poor,  oppressed  humanity.  There  must  be  explorers  along  all 
pathways  ;  scouts  in  all  armies.  This  has  been  my  "call  "  from 
the  beginning,  by  nature  and  by  nurture  ;  let  me  be  true  to  its 
inspiriting  and  cheery  mandate  even  "  unto  this  last.  " 
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FINALLY. 

The  foregoing  book  has  been  written,  revised  and  the  proofs 
corrected,  in  about  three  months,  largely  in  enforced  seclusion, 
away  from  books  of  refeience  and  to  a  great  degree  from  memory. 
It  does  not  then  claim  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  in  respect  to  some  minor  dates  there  may  be  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  book  and  the  series  of  journals  l)eginning 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  and  ending  when  I  returned 
from  Europe  in  1870. 

"  Seen  through  memory's  sunset  air," 

the  far  away  Delectable  Mountains  of  my  youth,  may  have  a  halo 
around  them  greater  even  than  when  with  eager  feet  I  climbed 
their  summits.  My  mother  says  that  I  have  idealized  her  char- 
acter, and  friends  have  always  accused  me  of  seeing  them  in 
colors  more  glowing  than  the  cold  light  of  day  revealed. 

All  that  I  claim  is  that  in  this  book,  from  cover  to  cover,  I 
believe  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  higher  law  of  truth,  if  not  to  the 
common  law  of  fact,  and  my  purpose,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
to  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  the  higher  faculties  of 
my  nature.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  illustrating  in  a  small 
way  the  result  of  American  institutions  upon  individual  and 
family  life,  in  the  hope  that  good  might  come  of  it  to  some  who 
are  now  in  the  formative  period  of  their  career;  and  with  the 
purpose  to  applaud  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  frankly  bemoaning  those  things  that  are  not,  in 
myself  especially. 

Nothing  in  this  book  is  meant  to*  give  the  impression  that 
its  author  undervalues  the  household  arts  or  household  saints. 
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My  Household  Creed. 


■■1  . 


If  anybody  living  is  beholden  to  them,  I  surely  am.  A  well- 
ordered  home  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  and,  I 
have  always  dwelt  in  such  a  home,  made  wholesome  and  delight- 
ful by  other  hands  than  mine.  Most  girls  take  kindly  to  the 
spelling-book  of  home's  Ijeautiful  literature  of  action  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  needle,  broom  and  kneading-trough,  but  I  had  not 
this  happy  gift,  never  having  got  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  sampler, 
dust-brush  and  cake-making  in  my  home  education.  Lack  of 
natural  facility  should  have  condoned  the  offense  whose  inexor- 
able penalties  I  have  been,  under  the  present  regime,  obliged  to 
pay  as  the  years  brought  in  their  bills.  All  that  I  plead  for  is 
freedom  for  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  in  the  exercise  of  their  special 
gifts  and  preferences  of  brain  and  hand.  It  is  also  my  belief  that 
the  law  of  development  will  at  no  distant  day,  so  largely  relegate 
the  household  arts  to  the  realm  of  invention  and  cooperation  that 
unless  this  larger  liberty  of  woman  is  fully  recognized  she  will, 
during  the  transition  period,  at  least,  prove  less  useful  to  society 
than  she  was  meant  to  be  and  must  be  for  her  own  highest 
happiness. 

l^his  is  the  sum  total  of  my  creed  concerning  household 
economics,  and  if  it  be  treason  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it,  for 
I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  hot  water  and  steam-heated  air  will 
be  supplied  to  every  house  as  gas  is  now  from  common  reser- 
voirs ;  when  we  shall  have  a  public  laundry  system,  so  complete 
as  to  drive  the  washtub  out  of  every  kitchen,  banishing  forever 
the  reign  of  steamy,  sudsy,  indigo-blue  Monday  ;  and  a  caterer's 
system  so  complete  as  to  send  the  cooking-stove  into  perpetual 
exile.  If  men  had  these  problems  on  hand,  complicated  with 
the  unspeakable  servant-girl  problem,  they  would  have  solved 
them  by  a  syndicate  long  before  this,  putting  no  end  of  money 
in  their  purses  and  no  en  1  of  misery  outside  of  home's  four  walls, 

I  often  think,  when  rejoicing  in  the  homelike  amenities  of 
a  vestibule  train,  with  its  day  coach,  dining-car,  and  sleeper, 
that  if  George  M.  Pullman  could  be  induced  by  a  council  of 
women  to  give  five  j'cais  of  his  wonderful  brain  to  this  problem 
of  household  comfort  off  the  rails,  counseling  with  the  house- 
keepers, as  he  would  be  wise  enough  to  do,  he  might  crown  his 
life  by  carrying  into  the  average  home  the  same  wholesale  com- 
forts and  elegancies  with  which  he  now  regales  the  traveling 
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public.  Only  in  that  case  we  must  petition  him  to  spare  us  the 
diffusive  atmosphere  of  that  horrible  smokers'  annex  ! 

To  preserve  the  individuality,  the  privacy,  and  sanctity  of 
home,  while  diminishing  its  cost  and  friction,  is  the  problem  that 
women  in  council  must  .set  themselves  ^c^  solve.  Notable  home- 
makers,  ready  for  the  next  thing,  and  not  afraid  of  it  becau.se  it 
is  the  next  and  not  the  last,  should  be  organized  into  a  standing 
conunittee  on  this  subject. 

But  with  these  varied  cares  and  perpetual  annoyances  re- 
moved, how  will  the  home-maker  of  the  well-to-do  classes  employ 
her  time  ?  In  the  care  of  her  children,  the  companionship  of  her 
husband,  and  in  works  of  philanthropy,  by  which  will  be  has- 
tened forward  the  coming  epoch  when  there  shall  be  no  classes 
that  are  not  well-to-do. 

There  will  always  remain  abundant  territory  to  be  possessed 
in  home's  illimitable  realm.  Women  in  council  working  to  im- 
prove that  sanctuary  of  their  hearts  will  find  grievous  inequalities 
in  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  control  of  children  and  of  property 
as  between  husband  and  wife  ;  they  will  find  that  in  most  of  the 
states  a  wife  can  not  bring  a  civil  suit  for  damages  agains^  her 
husband  ;  that  as  a  rule,  the  crime  of  despoiling  a  woman  of  her 
honor  is  not  punished  so  heavily  as  the  crime  of  stealing  a  cow  ; 
that  in  general,  the  protection  of  the  person  ranks  far  behind 
protection  of  the  purse. 

A  great  new  world  looms  into  sight,  like  some  splendid  ship 
long-waited-for — the*  world  of  heredity,  of  prenatal  influence,  of 
infantile  environment ;  the  greatest  right  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive, the  right  of  the  child  to  be  well  born,  is  being  slowly, 
surely  recognized.  Poor,  old  Humanitj',  so  tugged  by  fortune 
and  weary  with  disaster,  turns  to  the  Cradle  at  last  and  perceives 
that  it  has  been  the  Pandora's  boxof  ever>^  ill  and  the  Fortunatus 
casket  of  every  joy  that  life  has  known.  When  the  mother  learns 
the  divine  secrets  of  her  power,  when  she  selects  in  the  partner 
of  her  life  the  father  of  her  child,  and  for  its  sacred  sake  rejects 
the  man  of  unclean  lips  because  of  the  alcohol  and  the  tobacco 
taint,  and  shuns  as  she  would  a  leper  the  man  who  has  been  false 
to  any  other  woman,  no  matter  how  depraved  ;  when  he  who 
seeks  life's  highest  sanctities  in  the  relationships  of  husband  and 
father,  shuns  as  he  would  if  thoughtful  of  his  future  son  the 
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woman  with  wasp-waist  that  renders  motherhood  a  torture  and 
dwarfs  the  possibilities  of  childhood,  French  heels  that  throw 
the  vital  organs  out  of  their  normal  place,  atid  sacred  charms 
revealed  by  dresses  decolletd,  insisting  on  a  wife  who  has  good 
health  and  a  strong  physique  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  his 
home-hopes, — then  shall  the  blessed  prophecy  of  the  world's  peace 
come  true ;  the  conquered  lion  of  lust  shall  lie  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  white  lamb  of  purity  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

Forces  of  infinite  variety  conspire  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  to 
which  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  philanthropists  and  statesmen 
have  looked  with  longing  eyes  since  humanity  set  forth  on  its 
mystical  career.  If  this  true  .story  of  my  life  has  any  force  at  all, 
I  pray  that  it  may  help  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ's  King- 
dom, whose'visible  token  is  universal  brotherhood  ;  the  blessed 
time  drawing  nearer  to  us  every  day,  when  in  the  most  practical 
sense  and  by  the  very  constitution  of  society  and  government, 
"  all  men's  weal  shall  be  each  man's  care." 
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My  ^ood  friends,  S.  Millett  Thompson,  of  Providence,  R.  /,  and  Mrs 
fane  E,,lesto„  Ziu.nerman,  of  Evanston,  III.    Have  prepared  Ihe  dala 
for  this  chaptcr.~F.  E.   W, 
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ANCESTRY. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  classic  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  a  p-anite 
bowlder  by  the  roadside,  is  the  inscription  given  in  the  picture  on  the  pre- 
cedinjj  page. 

Major  Simon  Willard  came  from  Horsmonden,  Kent  eounty,  England, 
ill  1634,  aged  thirty-one.  The  n;iiiie  has  been  known  on  English  soil  for 
eight  hundred  years,  being  five  times  recorded  in  the  Doomsday  book.  All 
the  America^  Willards  are  his  descendants.  The  family  memoir,  written 
by  Joseph  Willard,  of  Boston,  says  : 

Till-  will  of  Kicliiiril  Willanl,  of  IlorsifoiKk-ii,  father  of  Simon,  sliows  hiiu  to  have  Iktii 
n  iiiiui  of  very  gtxKl  landed  estate.  Tlie  wordiiijf  of  the  will  shows  that  he  dcsiff'ied  tliis 
son,  not  his  "eldest,  bitt  an  issue  of  his  second  marriage,  to  siieeeed  him  as  the  princiijal 
lanilholdcr  in  lh<? family.  His  designs  were  defeated,  however,  hy  the  remova!  of  his  son 
to  New  ICnvtland. 

Sinvon  Willard,  horn  in  the  early  j)art  of  1605,  became  in  his  manhood  a  very  thoroii(.'li 
J'uritan.  New  I'',nj;laiid  offered  the  only  asylum  where  he  could  enjoy  his  religious  dpiii- 
ions  undisturhed  and  uu<ineslioned,  ;in(r  tliiiher  he  determined  to  i)r(K"e<  il  with  his  fainily. 

Various  restrictions  upon  emigration  were  rigidly  enforceil  during;  the  greater  pari  1  if 
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I'ersoris  mtendin^j  to  remove  to  New  Mn^land  were  not  allowed  to 
(inlKifk  until  thev  liad  obtained  from  the  l(K-al  authorities  certificates  of  uniformity  lollic 
orders  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  I'jiKland,  and  of  havinj;  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  sii])reniacy.  Other  vexalious  restraints  were  in  like  manner  imposed.  *  *  * 
Wiiithroi)  tills  us,  uiuU  r  date  of  July,  1634,  that  "  il  appe.ired  l)y  many  ])risMte  letters  lliat 
tin-  (kparture  of  so  man'  of  the  best,  bolli  ministers  and  Christfans,  liFul  bred  .sad  tlioiij;lils 
in  those  beliiud,  of  t!i  Isold's  intuitions  in  this  work,  and  an  ai)prehensioii  of  some  ivil 
days  to  come  uiiou  i'.iij;laiid.  Then  it  bcifan  to  be  appri  licnded  i>y  the  archbishops  aiiil 
others  of  the  council  as  a  iniilter  of  state,  so  as  Ihey  sent  out  warrants  to  stay  the-  ships, 
and  to  call  in  our  patent  ;  but  upon  pitilioii  of  the  slii))masters  (attestiujr  how  bcnefieial 
this  plaulaliou  was  to  hluKlaud)  in  rejrard  of  the  Newfoundland  lisliiujj,  which  they  took  on 
their  wav  homeward,  the  ships  were  at  that  time  released."  Simon  Willard  probably  came 
over  ill  this  fleet. 

llis  wife,  Mary  Sharpe,  born  at  Horsmonden,  in  ifii.t,  daURhter  of  Henry  Sharpe  and 
JaiU'  l'"eylde,  was  iwenl\-  years  old  when  she  acconipanie(l  In  r  husband  to  America.  Simon 
Wilhirdcstablished  himself  011  one  hundred  acres  on  the  Hrightoii  side  of  Charles  River, 
at  Cimbridjic. 

The  following  year,  \6t,^,  in  company  with  Rev.  I'ctcr  nulkcly,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  larjfc  luart,  of' noble  flimily,  and  distinguished  as  a  divine,  who  had  lately  come  fmiil 
I'liiKland.  Simon  Willard  and  "twelve  otliers.  with  their  I'amilies,  obtained  a  Kraut  of  "six 
mii(.s  sipiare  upon  the  river  "  al  a  place  called  Mllsketaipiid,  win  re  liny,  amid  Kfeal  hard- 
shijis  and  diflicullies,  islablislied  the  town  of  Concord.  Immediate'.v  upon  the  ornatii/a- 
tiiMi  of  the  town,  Simon  'Villard  was  appointed  "  Clerk  of  the  Wrili,"  and  contiiiiud  in 
that  office,  by  annual  election,  for  ninelein  years.  His  military  service  was  continue  ms  fot 
forty  years,  iinlil  llis  di  alli.  At  the  earliest  election  made  by  the  town  (1636)  he  was  eho'-cM 
as  deputy  to  the  Ceiuial  Court,  and  was  re-elected  every  year,  with  three  e.\ce))tiolis,  lill 
i'i,S.(.  a  term  of  ei.^liteiii  yeais.  Ilealso  held  the  office  of  coiiiiuissioner  forthree  years,  and 
was  asS(K"iated  with  .\posl1e  ICliot  and  Major  Cookin  in  tin  ir  friendly  missions  with  llic 
Hidians.  The  court  appointed  him,  under  the  title  of  I.ieiucaatil  Willard,  with  Joliii 
Holeman  and  Kichanl  Collecott,  to  forma  company  for  trading  wilh  the  Indians,  forbi<l- 
iliiiU  all  others,  except  such  as  they  should  choose, "to  trade  in  furs  or  wampum  with  tlic 
native  tribes. 

T'le  early  history  of  Mass;'ehusetts  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  many  and  varied  services 
of  Maior  Willard  ill  an  official  eauacity,  all  refleetiuK  hijjh  h(mor  njion  his  character  as  n 
mail  of  integrity,  ability  and  energy.  His  name  also  appears  among  those  of  the  nuiii- 
bers  of  the  Cicueral  Court  who  so  steadily  resisKd  the  commissioners  sent  out  by  Charles 
II.  to  loolv  into  Ihe  aflatrs  of  the  c  'onies,  whose  attitude  of  loyalty  was  seriously  questioned. 
The  commissioners  weri'  baflled  at  every  jjoiut,  the  (leneral  Couit  resisting  t'very  infringe- 
nieiil  of  their  jjatenl,  indeed,  hardly  stopping  at  that,  beiiiK  determined  to  maintain  every 
viglil  they  hud  hitherto  enjoyed. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  Klnpr  Philip's  war.  we  find  Mnior  Willarcl,  a  tnnn  of  seventy  yenrs. 
in  active  service,  filling  important  ]>osts  of  duty,  ami  ciuhirinK  hardships  which  ini)j;ht 
well  have  been  the  de.ith  ot  many  a  yonnner  man.  Alth(m>;h  past  the  ajje  of  IcRal  military 
service,  having;,  as  we  have  seen"  done  his  fnll  share  of  pn'ilic  dnty  for  the  infant  colony, 
and  snffered  also  his  fnll  share  ol  privation  and  e.\pos\ire,  lie  se<-ms'  to  have  nnilerlakeii  all 
the  military  duty  fallin}^  to  a  soldier  of  his  prominence,  jtiviiiK  his  inestimable  services 
freely  and  iinstintiiiKly.  Maj  )r  Will.ird  was  lookinj;  forward  to  a  fnrther  term  of  service 
in  civ  1  life  as  an  assistant  adjiitanl,  iind  in  military  life  to  continued  c.Ncrlioti  in  the  field 
against  an  enemy  still  jictive  ami  <lestrnctive.  Ihit,  in  this  last  year,  an  unusual  load  of 
care,  with  its  train  of  .in.xieties,  added  to  the  hazards  of  an  intense  winter,  to  which  lu  was 
so  otter,  e.vposed  on  tlii- jonrney  or  on  the  march  in  Ioti^  eontinned  absences  from  his  cher- 
ished home,  must  have  reiideretl  him  easily  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  active  <lisease.  It 
jri  happened  in  the  s^)rill^'-time  of  this  year,  in  the  order  of  I'n  ddence,  th.-it  there  was  an 
unusiinl  amount  of  sickness.  Scarcely  a  hearthstone  in  New  iMiKhind  escaped  the  vrsit.-i 
tion.  *  *  •  The  disease  was  an  •jiideniic  cold  of  a  veiy  malignant  type,  and  to  this 
disease,  after  a  short  illness,  Major  Will.ird  fell  a  victim  at  Charlestown,  on  Monday,  the 
A)tli  day  of  April  (correspondiii)<;  to  May.},  new  style),  1676,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of 
his  a^e.  »  *  *  Increase  Mather,  in  lamentinj<  over  the  widcsi>rca<l  desoiatioii  canseil  by 
this  pestilence,  occurring  as  it  did  during  the  jjloomv  perio<l  of  a  war  in  wdiich  some  six 
hundied  ])ersons  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  remarks  :  "  There  have  been  many  sick  jiiid  weak, 
.111(1  many  have  fallen  asleep;  yea,  eminent  and  iistfnl  instruments  hath  the  I.ord  re- 
moved, *  *  *  This  colony  of  Massachusetts  hath  been  bereaved  of  two.  viz..  Major 
Willard  and  Mr.  Russell,  who  for  many  years  had  approved  themselves  faithful  in  the 
magistracy,  and  the  death  of  a  few  such  is  as  much  as  if  thou.sands  had  fallen." 

The  memoir  further  says  : 

Karly  called  into  the  public  service,  discii)liiied  by  the  teaehinRS  of  toil,  deprivation, 
and  varied  experience,  with  liis  character  and  capacity  well  underst(K)d  and  valiieil,  it  was 
a  Ualiiral  secinencc  that  he  sliofid  retain  his  hold  up  m  the  confidence  and  affection  of  an 
enlifjhtened  commiinitv  tliToiinhonl  all  the  iniirjjeiicusof  a  new  state,  in  important  trusts 
as  legislator,  judKe  and  military  commander  until  his  death.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
no  lifjht  or  easy  .sirvice.  It  eii).;rossed,  doubtless,  a  larjje  part  of  his  time  and  attention  ; 
certainly  .so  .after  lie  was  called  to  the  Cimncil  in  i'>5,t.  .ind  tiience  until  his  death  in  11)7(5.  It 
took  him  .away  from  his  family,  from  the  cultivation  of  his  (.state,  and  from  special  atten- 
tion to  his  j)rivate  interests,  ile  must  be  present  at  eveiv  session  of  the  (".eiier.il  Court, 
every  nieetinK  of  the  (".overnor  and  Council,  at  the  terms  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  of 
the  County  Court.  I'roni  i6,v|-i(>.V'  the  s(  ssions  of  the  C.eiuTal  Court  were  (luarlerly,  and 
afterward' semi-annually.  The  meetings  of  the  Ciovernor  and  Council  were  to  be  hel(l 
monthlv,  accoKling  to  the  provision  of  tin  charter.  As  a  judicial  tribunal,  their  terms  were 
(|narterly.  The  Major  attended  the  County  Cinirt  in  Middlesex,  probably  between  seventy 
and  eij^htv  terms,  *  *  *  Add  to  this,  the  numerous  meetings  of  committees,  in  .-ind 
out  of  lejjislative  S(  ssions  ;  and  in  niilitar/  niii Iters,  the  time  necessarily  occiiiiied  in  attend- 
ing to  the  minute  and  detailed  provisioiis  of  the  laws  in  the  organization,  e(|uipment,  dis- 
eiijlino  and  niu.stering  —  first,  of  hi.-,  company  and  aflcrwardof  liis  regiment  —  for  a  period 
of  forty  years. 

Again  we  quote  the  memoir  : 

Fathers  are  often  said,  and  truly,  to  live  apain  in,theit-  children  :  mid  traits  of  char- 
acter descend  through  several  geiicr.'itions,  distinctly  brought  out  in  many  instances,  and  in 
others  St  ill  somewhat  prominent,  but  modified  by  ciicnn  1st  anees.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that 
Saninel,  the  most  distinguislied  son  of  liis  fathe'r,  inherited  'Ii.it  mildness,  as  well  as  firni- 
ness  and  nob'.e  inde])endeiicc  which  universal  testimony  C()ii(^( des  to  him.  I  .nay  add,  that 
so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  and  so  fiir  as  we  caii  predicate  any  (piality  of  nil  entire 
genus,  thistcmperameiit  belongs  to  the  present  generation  «t  the  faniily. 

Major  Willard  lived  in  Lancaster  and  Groton,  Mass.,  as  well  as  in  Con- 
cord. Aiiioti,t(  liis  immediate  descendants  are  two  ])resi<lciits  of  Harvard 
University,  also  Rev.  ,Samuel  Willard,  jiaslor  of  the  Old  vSotith  Chiircli,  Hos- 
ton,  who  opposed  the  hanging  of  the  witches;  and  vSolomoii  Willard,  of 
Ouinc".  IVIas^,.,  the  architect  of  Bunker  Hill  Momiiucnt,  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept pav,.  r  his  services,  and  of  whom  Kdward  I'^verett  .said  that  "  his  chief 
char.-'.oteristic  w.ns  that  he  "A'anted  to  do  everything  for  everybody  for  noth- 
ing." Rev.  Samuel  and  Solomon  were  brothers  of  Deacon  Cephas  Willard, 
of  Petersham,  Mass.,  who  died  at  ninety-three  years  old,  having  served  the 
UiMtarian  church  there  as  deacon  fiftysix  years. 

My  own  line  of  descent  is  from  lieiiry,  lonrth  son  of  the  major,  who.se 
mother  was  Mary  Dunster,  .sister  of  President  Dnnsterof  Harvard  I'lr.versity. 
The  order  is  as  follows  : 

'Simon,  -Henry,  'Henry,  'Abram,  ''IClijah,  "Oliver  Atherton,  'Josiiili 
Flint,  'Frances  Klizabeth. 

As  the  derivation  of  family  names  is  largely  fanciful,  I  have  chosen  to 
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think  of  mine  as  meaning  "One  who  wills"  ;  Joseph  Cook  makes  it  signify 
"will-hard" — and  either  definition  is  acceptable.  My  great  great-graiul 
father,  Abram  Willard  (great-grandson  of  Simon),  died  in  the  American  army 
during  the  French  war.  His  home  was  Harvard,  Mass.,  where  my  great- 
grandfather, Elijah  Willard,  was  born,  March,  175 1.  Elijah  died  at  Dublin, 
N.  H.,  August  19,  I.839.  six  weeks  before  my  birth.  He  was  forty  years  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Dublin,  and  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight, 
only  four  weeks  previous  to  his  departure  from  this  world,  he  preached  a 
funeral  sermon.  He  was  three  times  married,  his  first  wife,  Mary  Atherton, 
being  the  mother  of  mv  grandfather,  Oliver  Atherton.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  ministry  al  Dublin,  near  Kirene,  N.  H.,  was  faith- 
ful and  long. 

The  following  drjll  story  is  told  of  hia  po.ers  as  a  peace-maker.  A 
member  of  his  churjh  had  called  another  "an  old  skinflint,"  whereupon 
accusation  was  brought  by  the  offended  party.  When  the  authorities  of  tliL 
church  were  sitting  in  council  on  this  grave  piece  of  indecorum,  Elder  Will- 
ard suggested,  in  his  character  of  presiding  officer,  that  they  should  look  in 
the  dictionary  and  sec  what  a  skinflint  was.  This  met  svith  great  favor. 
But  lo,  and  behold !  there  was  no  such  word  in  the  book  referred  to.  Tliu 
elder  then  said,  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  definition  there  given,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  brother  who  had  used  the  word  to  give  the  definition. 
Tliis  was  done,  the  brother  replying  :  "  Why,  EUler,  what  I  meant  was  that 
Brother  Blank  is  a  downright  clever  sort  of  a  man."  At  this  they  shook 
hands,  and  the  church  quarrel  was  at  an  end.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  by 
some  that  Elder  Willard  cooked  up  this  reconciliation,  dictionary  and  all. 

My  grandfather,  Oliver  Atherton  Willard,  married  Catherine  Lewis,  one 
of  the  twelve  children  of  Captain  Lewis,  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  whose  wife  was  Martha  Collins,  of  Soutliboro',  Mass.,  where  she 
married  James  Lewis,  September  5,  1753,  and  remained  there  until  1771, 
when  they  removed  to  IMarlboro,  N.  H.  Immediately  after  their  marriage 
Oliver  A.  Willard  and  Catherine  Lewis  went  with  other  pioneers  to  Wheelock, 
Vt.,  where  my  father,  Josial  Flint  Willard,  named  for  a  maternal  uncle,  was 
born,  November  7,  1805.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, piciuant  and  entertaining ;  the  finest  einger  in  the  county.  The  family 
lived  within  a  few  miles  of  my  mother's  but  never  met  until  both  went  on 
runners  across  the  snow  to  Ogden,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  (two  miles  from 
Churchville),  in  1S16,  where  they  were  neighbors  and  friends,  the  Willard 
brothers,  Jo.siah  and  Zopliar,  marrying  two  of  Deacon  John  Hill's  daughters, 
■"•liir,  'ly  mother)  and  Abigail.  Grandmother  Willard  became  an  invalid 
i'.  ir"     ■  .  life  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-.seven. 

M  mother's  line  of  ancestry  is  more  difficult  to  trace,  the  names  in- 
vo*'  La  being  those  of  much  larger  families. 

Her  grandparents  were  Samuel  Hill,  born  in  Ivce,  N.  H.,  October  6, 
1720,  and  Abigail  Huchins.  I)orn  in  Lee,  February  20,  1733.  Samuel  died 
in  Danville.  Vt.,  and  Abigail  in  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  Mother's  father  was 
John  Hill,  of  Lee,  N.  H. 

TraditiotiH  cnticorniiiK  the  jrvi'at  bolily  slrciittth.  ajriltly  and  intense  energy  <>r sonic  of 
the  nicmlieis  ortlic«f;miily  at  Dmiiam  still  exist,  and  imlahly  i<f  Saimul  Mill,  who  wmh 
quite  a  (jiant  in  his  way;"and  the  family  geiurally  are  repie.sen'ed  as  e.\celli:itr  in  tlinM' 
blave,  manly  and  stnm'y;  ([ualities  which  make  sucecssful  pioneers  in  n  new  eoniii^ry  ;  while 
their  generally  ereat  longevity  stands  as  proof  positive  of  their  j^ood  habits  in  teniperaiire, 
peacefnlness  ami  mo<Kr;ition.  Thev  were  ready  to  defend  their  honns  and  iionor,  how- 
ever, at  nil  hazards ;  <inite  an  extended  list  of  their  names  appears  in  the  early  Colonial 
military  'oster,  and  I  still  have  in  my  possession  the  sifrnatnres  of  three  of  the  Hills  of  I)in- 
hainandLee — Nathaniel,  Robert  and  John  — all  three  probably  the  sons,  or  jifrandsons,  of 
Nathaniel.  They  joined  a  volunteer' organization  of  patriot  minnte-meu  in  Uurhaiii, 
June  29,  1775. 

As  a.  rnle,  the  Ilills  were  well-tt>-do,  had  a  fondness  for  mills,  machinery  and  inechnni- 
cal  pursuits,  most  of  them  owning  and  cnltivatin>f  lar^e  or  (jfxxl-sized  farms.  Man-  'f 
tUem  removed  early  and  settled  in  the  interior  of  New  llumpbhire  and  Vermont. 
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My  great-grandfather  Hill  was  a  man  of  most  self-sacrificing  integrity. 
When,  rather  early  in  his  career,  he  had  become  security  for  a  friend,  who 
failed,  men  of  good  conscience  came  to  him  urging  that  a  man's  family  was 
"  a  preferred  cretlitor  "  in  all  business  relations,  and  that  he  should  refuse  to 
give  up  all  he  had  to  satisfy  another  man's  creditors.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
clean  hands  —  swearing  to  his  own  hurt  and  changing  not.  He  only 
answered,  "It  is  the  nature  of  aboudsmaa  when  the  principal  fails  to  stand 
in  the  gap."  And  so  he  stood  in  the  gap,  losing  all  bis  fortime  rather  than 
fail  to  be  true  to  the  implied  promise  of  his  bond. 

This  good  nit.i's  wife,  Abigail  Iluchins,  was  a  woman  of  Strong  character, 
and  firm  of  will  and  action  It  is  related  of  her,  that  when  a  young  girl, 
she  was  alone  in  the  house  one  day  just  as  a  storni  was  coming  up.  A  man 
somewhat  oiT  his  mental  balance  came  to  the  door  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the 
author  of  this  storm  !  "  "  If  you  are,  then  you  are  the  Prince  of  the  Power 
of  the  -ir,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  and  you  sha'n'tstay  in  this  house,"  and 
she  resolutely  drove  him  off. 

Con ce.-ii\',g  these  ancestors,  notable  ia  character,  mother  writes  : 

My '"^ir. '  -iPrHill  was  a  man  of  meditative  habit  of  mind,  almost  morbidly  con- 
scieiii!  A'-'  -v.  .  '.  :ise  spiritual  convictions,  and  strong  religious  faith.  He  prayed  mces- 
sant^v  f  ,  iii-i  ■■  ;  sicn.  until  he  received  the  evidence  that  they  would  all  be  saved.  He  died 
before  lii;.  rcni'  riibiance. 

My  ijr;i>''-ln;otlier  Hill  who  lived  with  mj  parents  till  I  was  a  yoimff  lady  in  the  twen- 
ties, and  die<l  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years,  wa-'  a  woi^an  of  sanguine  iemperanieiit, 
stroiiji  every  way,  stronjif  of  heart,  strung  of  mi.id,  strong  iii  mornl  and  religious  convic- 
tions- -a  Wliitefield  Congregationalist. 

My  father  was  like  liis  mother,  a  sort  of  Hercules.  When  a  child  I  li.-.r!  :..j  idea  there 
was  a  {xiwer  in  the  universe  tluit  could  attack  him  successfully.  1  felt  safe  in  the  thunder- 
storm if  he  were  near.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children  and  we  felt  thai  h"  st(MKl  iKtween 
us  and  all  trouble.  Ho  was  a  zealous  and  active  Christian  of  the  I-reewill  baptist  elm: ch. 
I  can  do  no  justice  to  uiy  mother's  character,  it  was  such  a  rare  combination  "f'jXvjelle.i- 
cies — religious,  devotional,  cheerful,  induslrious,  frug.il,  hopeful,  buoyant,  mirthful  at 
times,  loving  and  lovable  always  ;  my  f;itlier's  heart  did  safely  trust  in  lier,  so  did  her  chil- 
dren and  friends.     She  was  a  niember  of  the  I'recwill  liaplist  church. 

A  sister  of  my  father  married  Uncle  Clements,  and  one  of  my  most  valued  cousins  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Clements,  at  one  time  Trinciiial  of  Phillips  Acadfiny,  at  .Vndover.  lie 
was  an  uncle  of  Rev   Dr.  I'liillips  Urooks  and  a  teacher  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holnus. 

The  Thompsons  were  from  Scotland,  and  tradition  says  from  the  County 
of  Cromarty.  The  name  is  natronvmic  from  Thom,  the  head  of  a  Norse  fam- 
ily, and,  though  widespr .ad,  stands  only  twenty- fir.st  in  the  list  of  common 
names.  The  line  nmr,  iin"  :  IJavid  Thompson,  Gent.,  a  Scotchman  who 
settled  on  Thompson'  h'.laii''.,  so  named  for  himself,  in  Boston  Harbor,  in 
May,  1619,  a  year  p  •.  a 'r,M  l-jforethe  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  thus 
being,  as  the  Dorc'  ^st'  :•  i^\\-  rical  Society  afhrms,  "The  first  recorded  per- 
manent white  reside ;u  "i'  t-o.-.^on  Harbor."  David  died  in  162S,  leaving  an 
infant  son,  John  Thorn:  s  o,  of  Pisealaqiia.  His  son,  John  Thompson,  vSr., 
of  Durham,  d'^d  m  I7,v  'iis  son,  John  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Durham, 
died  in  17^7.  Next  comes  liis  son,  my  mother's  maternal  grandfather, 
Nathanael  Thompson  \or  Nathaniel)  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  baptized  by  Rev. 
Hugh  Adams,  May  29,  1726,  an  "  infant."  He  was  a  trader,  millwright  and 
shipwright;  settled  in  Holderness,  now  A.shland,  N.  H.,  (after  living  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.),  where  he  was  an  importer.  He  lost  his  property  and 
was  killed  in  the  launching  of  a  ship.  He  married  Elizabeth  Stevens, 
of  Newburyport,  IMass.  • 

He  was  once  ft  a.  dinner  where  everybody  was  a  Tory  and  drank  the 
health  of  the  tyrai  ■  whom  Americans  were  fighting,  andsaid,  as  they  clinked 
their  glas.ses,  "  T '..u  George's  health,  and  it  s/iill  i^^o  round,'  whereupon 
Grandfather  The  Ji  V  1  cried  out,  "Washington's  health,  and  it  shall  go 
round !  "  But  the  d ;  <  •  yii  Tor  ies  struck  him,  drove  him  from  the  room,  and 
even  threPleiied  his  im. 

The  best  testimony  to  this  man's  character  is  found  in  the  following 
ettr'-.cts  from  his  will.  Being  wounded  and  unable  to  reach  home,  three 
aiyi?  before  his  death  he  dictated  the  following  : 
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"  Letter  of  Nathaniel  Thompson  to  Elizabeth  Thompson,  his  wife,  dated  Durham, 
N.'H.,  June  24,  1785  :  Threedays  since.  I  now  conclude,  I  received  my  mortal  ■v  ouud  ;  and 
expecting  soon  to  take  my  final  and  Ions  farewell  of  Time,  I  now  send  you  riy  affection- 
ate, dying  care.  I  feel  the  most  tender  sympathy  for  the  di.sconsolate  situation  in  which 
you  are  to  be  left,  as  a  bereaved  widow,  with  a  number  of  >|oung  children.  I  exhort  you 
to  put  your  trust  in  God,  who  is  the  God  of  the  widow  in  his  holy  habitation.  And  it  is 
now  my  last  prayer  and  earnest  recjuest  that  you  may  teach  them  to  love  and  fear  the 
King  of  Glory,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And  in 
my  name  I  request  you  to  exhort  my  two  eldest  sous,  in  particular,  by  no  means  to  fre- 
quent evil  company,  or  to  follow  trading  in  horses,  which,  I  conceive,  is  attended,  with 
many  temptations  ruinous  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  youth.  And  it  is  my  dying  request 
they  woula  exercise  all  possible  kindness  to  their  mother  in  her  bereaved  state  and  mani- 
fest all  friendly,  brotherly  affection  toward  my  other  children.  And  above  everything 
which  can  be  named,  O  that  my  children  may  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  !  and  often  recollect  and  observe  the  counsels  and  advice  of  their  kind  father  while 
hfe  was  with  them." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  they  are 
full  of  Christian  faith  and  fortit-ule. 

Of  her  mother,  Polly  Thomj  r  '^  tghter  of  the  heroic  Nathaniel,  ray 
mother  has  always  spoken  in  tern  surprised  me  by  their  delineation 

of  a  character  almost  angelic.     M>  aw,  Sarah  Dusinbury,  from  the  old 

homestead,  sends  me  the  following  peep  into  the  home  life  of  these  revered 
grandparents : 

About  that  spinning  wheel  of  your  grandmother  Hill's  that  you  found  in  our  garret 
and  carried  away,  I  asked  Aunt  Sarah  if  she  could  furnish  interesting  facts.  She  said  that 
all  she  knew  was  that  it  was  brought  by  your  grandmother  from  Vermont,  and  that  she 
used  always  on  winter  evenings  to  draw  it  up  by  the  fireplace  and  spin  a  "  run  of  flax  "  be- 
fore retiring ;  and  that  grandfather  at  the  same  time  read  aloud  from  the  large  Bible 
placed  on  a  small  stand  at  th  ^  other  corner  of  the  hearth,  the  low  hum  of  her  wheel  not 
aisturlsing  his  reading  or  his  after  conversation  on  the  Scripture  which  he  had  read. 
"  Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum,"  as  easily  and  almost  as  noiselessly  as  one  would  ply  the  knitting 
needles,  she  spun  the  whole  evening  through  ;  for  women  must  work  in  those  days,  early 
and  late,  or  their  families  would  .suffer.  Ah  !  what  do  we  not  owe  to  the  patient,  toiling, 
pious  j^andmother  !  I  wonder  if  my  grandchildren  will  ever  know  aught  of  me  so  worthy 
of  their  admiration  ?  Probably  not ;  such  timber  as  our  grandparents  were  made  of  is  scarce 
in  these  days. 

My  mother  has  always  told  me  that  there  was  Irish  blood  in  my  veins 

from  my  adorable  maternal  grandmother. 

John  Hill  and  Polly  Thompson  were  married  February  4,  1796,  and  re- 
moved to  Danville,  Vt.,  wh.-jre  my  mother,  Mary  Thompson  Hill,  was  born 
January  3,  1805.  My  father  was  born  in  Wheelock,  Vt.,  November  7,  1805, 
and  they  were  married  in  Ogden  (near  Chtirchville,)  N.  Y.,  November  4, 
1831. 
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